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ence. Mothers in the 

lobby at the entrance 

dusted the snow from 

the shoulders of in- 

numerable small lads 
and whisked it from the picturesque hats 
of little girls in their smartest clothes. 
There was great excitement at the en- 
trance where they took the tickets, and, 
for some, great sorrow at the box-office 
where they refused to sell any more of 
them. Some few of the disappointed, 
indulging in a philosophical consolation 
beyond their years, seemed to take com- 
fort in lingering near by and seeing the 
cruel man inside the grated window re- 
fuse places to others. To these em- 
bittered spirits a severe blow must have 
been administered when a gentleman 
who came into the lobby with a vague 
and uncertain air, rather as if the last 
flurry of snow was what had decided 
him to pass the afternoon at a theater, 
succeeded in purchasing a box. That 
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a gentleman of thirty-five, however rich, 
should sit in a beautiful box quite alone 
seemed somehow out of the picture. 

The incongruity of the situation was 
apparent enough to Sidney Aldrich. It 
was asinine to be in a box alone, at a 
matinée where there would probably be 
a dull show, and there were manifestly 
already far too many noisy, squawking 
children. But he had to be somewhere, 
and, as for being by himself, he would 
probably be alone in boxes for some time 
tocome. It was to be presumed that he 
could ultimately get a circle of some sort 
about him, but of what sort it was per- 
haps not altogether pleasant to think. 
Overfastidiousness as to his amuse- 
ments would be, Aldrich could see, a 
fault to be corrected. 

As he looked out over the audience he 
wondered how many of them would con- 
sider it possible that a gentleman who, 
three weeks ago, had been in a striped 
suit in the State penitentiary eating 
prison fare could be overfastidious about 
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anything. Had he not wondered him- 
self, during that last month? But the 
dinner he had ordered, his first day of 
freedom, had been an admirable one; he 
remembered the relief with which he dis- 
covered that his tastes had not been 
permanently reduced to the standard of 
the convict. Since then almost all the 
finer quality of his luxuriousness had 
come back—if that was the sort of thing 
it was suitable to thank God for, he 
thanked Him. Yes, it was something, he 
thought, as he settled himself comforta- 
bly in a corner of the box, it was some- 
thing to have made a good lunch. It 
bred contentment. He repeated insist- 
ently to himself that he was content. 
The audience were by this time in their 
seats, although it would have been a 
gross misuse of language to say that they 
were settled there. A good half stirred 
uneasily, so sure of the coming pleasure 
that expectation became almost unbear- 
able. Aldrich’s eye rested for a time 
upon a party just by him in the stalls, a 
fat woman in shabby mourning wedged 
tightly between two squirming urchins 
of about nine and seven; then he turned 
away in disgust. The spirit of holiday- 
making failed to catch him up. This, 
he presumed, so he told himself, was a 
fair example of the simple uplifting 
beauty of the family life, two dirty boys 
and a vulgar perspiring mother. It was 
like an admirable arrangement of 
Providence that the dirtier of the two 
should be on the side next him, so close 
that with a good firm grasp on the boy’s 
collar it would have been possible to 
jerk him out of his place and fling him 
out of sight. O beauty, O squalor of 
the family life! Aldrich with a letter 
from his wife’s legal representatives in 
his pocket felt that on this subject he 
might speak with authority. Most of 
the men in the theater, with their brats 
clambering over them, could, he im- 
agined, talk with lacrymose sentimen- 
tality of what a good woman could 
do for a man. He knew; that was the 
difference. Lord save us, Irene was 
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good enough, if that had been all that 
were needed. 

Curtains go up at the appointed time 
—or more generally a quarter of an hour 
later—whatever may be the emotions of 
richly appointed gentlemen in the boxes 
or bootblacks in the last row of the 
gallery. The heavy folds of golden 
brown now parted, and disclosed to the 
enchanted audience a hall in the palace 
of the Emperor of China. The princess 
passed by, lovely as a dream, and, for the 
‘delight of his Majesty, troupes of dancing 
girls swayed in elaborate figures before 
him. The audience was fairly a-quiver 
with joy, and even Aldrich, though he 
was near enough to see thesoiled frippery 
and the hard, worn faces of the fairest of 
their sex, still felt something of the old 
glamour, the old magic of the theater. 
It wakened desires and sent his mind 
searching the future. There was still 
beauty for a man to find in life, the 
Mediterranean still showed blue through 
the orange trees on the Riviera; there 
was still, no doubt, a swirl of laces, 
jewels, and white shoulders around the 
tables at Monte Carlo, and perhaps they 
still sang at Taormina on the slopes of 
7Etna when the moon was full. He 
would carry his fists tight-filled with gold 
and wander into the regions of delight. 

““Gee, mamma, it’s fine, ain’t it?” 
broke rapturously from the child who 
had become Aldrich’s particular aver- 
sion. Upon the disturber of his reverie 
the gentleman in the box shot a resent- 
ful glance. Meanwhile the palace of 
the Emperor gave way to Aladdin’s 
humble home, and the African magician 
was seen beguiling with false caresses 
his pretended nephew. Aladdin’s 
mother betook herself to the execution 
of a comic song and dance. Aldrich’s 
attention wandered. The audience 
chortled, and again he felt rise up within 
him a wave of dislike and contempt for 
humanity in the abstract, for the serious, 
the simple, the good—so they called 
themselves—who could come and gape 
with joy at such vulgarity. His wander- 
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“ Aldrich stared unrecognizingly at him.” 


ing eye caught sight for the first time of a 
man he knew, who would know him per- 
haps. A cheap seat in the balcony, a 
tired-looking dowdy Roman by his side, 
and an awkward child sitting heavily on 
his knee—these, it appeared to Aldrich, 
were the advantages with which life had 
blessed Murphy. At this moment, as if 
influenced by the eyes upon him, the man 
in the balcony looked toward the box. 
Aldrich felt, rather than saw, remem- 
brance dawn upon his face and turned 
quickly away. He had already ex- 
perienced what could be done, even in 
awkward hands, by the bludgeon of non- 
recognition, and he added another to 
Murphy’s list of advantages, that of be- 
ing able to feel superior to an ex-convict. 

Then his pride recovered and he 
looked again toward the balcony. The 
man aloft, with an air of hesitating yet 
friendly embarrassment, bowed. Al- 


any: 


drich stared unrecognizingly at him till 
Murphy in confusion turned away, un- 
able to bear the cut direct. Small and 
ignoble as this triumph was, it gave a 
sense of power. Aldrich adjusted his 
tie with studied carelessness and turned 
languidly to the stage. From a box, he 
meditated, he could cut people in the 
balcony; from a seat in the gallery it 
would be ineffective. It was just up 
there, however, that anyone in the au- 
dience would expect to see him. 

All the world loved an ex-convict—as 
they had learned to love him in senti- 
mental fiction, weary, broken, and re- 
pentant, without a penny, heartlessly 
turned out of one job after another as 
soon as his history becomes known, and 
struggling desperately to support a faith- 
ful wife and a loving family. Con- 
fusion seized them when they saw a man 
three weeks out of a striped suit, not 
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state, with Clara Montalva 
making scenes of every 
description in West Thirty- 
ninth Street—and after all 
it was she who had had 
the money—and Irene at 
home raising the devil’s 
own brand of rows. The 
period of the trial and, 
after that, even the prison 
had actually seemed havens 
of rest. Clara had been 
extensively dragged into 
the case, and he had been 
able easily to imagine the 
newspapers with lurid col- 
umns on Irene’s sad_ po- 
sition as a deceived and 
long-suffering wife. 

And so she was. But 
Irene herself, with her in- 
fernal coldness, her eternal 

moral standards, her ser- 
mons, and her lack of a 








“ For the love of Christ, play!” 


weary, not broken, not repentant—well, 
not repentant as they meant it. 

Not to regret what had happened 
would have been to bea fool. It had al- 
most ruined his life. But to repent was 
another thing. He had been a thief and 
he had got caught. It was, with the 
exception of the getting caught, what 
thousands of men did in the town every 
year. He had injured no one except a 
firm of brokers, rich on the ill-gotten 
gains of the Street. If he were poor now, 
like the conventional figure, perhaps he 
would repent. But while he had been 
“put away” he had come into complete 
possession of his inheritance from his 
father. If he had had it all then nothing 
need have happened; or if the fools of 
trustees had realized that when a man 
says he must have money he must have 
it. Even as it was he probably might 
have got hold of something and replaced 
what he had used of his firm’s money, if 
he had not been in such an agitated 


sense of humor, knew best 
whether or not there were 
any reasons for his _be- 
havior. Besides which, he had heard, 
he thought, of forgiving wives, of 
women who met the ex-convict at the 
prison gates and gave him something to 
live for. What had Irene done to give 
him achance? She hadn’t even as much 
as divorced him, owing to some religious 
scruple. But she’d got some decree of 
separation, contrived with cursed in- 
genuity, which gave her the custody of 
the child and took away from him the 
right ever to see, ever to speak a word to 
his own son. 

A speech from the stage broke sud- 
denly upon Aldrich’s ear, disturbing for a 
second the fierce current of his thoughts. 
The African magician spoke in honeyed 
tones to Aladdin’s mother. 

“T will love him,” he said, “‘as if he 
were my own son.” 

He leered at the audience and sent 
them into shrieks of mirth with the wink 
which betrayed his duplicity. But Al- 
drich’s ears were deaf to the laughter. It 
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was as if he had come to the surface only 
for a moment, to sink again at once into 
the swift stream of his own bitterness. 

““Damn Irene,” he muttered. It was 
no good trying to hide the truth from 
himself. There bad been a chance for 
him in life. There was an interest he 
could have taken up, a responsibility he 
would have accepted. When he went 
away he had promised Tom he would 
come back. It had been a gay parting; 
both Tom and he loved gaiety and he 
had made a frolic of the last half-hour. 
For all that toward the end the child had 
felt something, for he had clasped his 
little arms tight about his father’s neck 
and kissed him again and again in a tiny 
gust of affection. Aldrich remembered 
how he had rushed away with his eyes 
suddenly wet. And through the years 
in that unmentionable place he had 
remembered. Probably Irene neither 
knew nor cared that he had promised 
Tom. He had broken so many prom- 
ises to her that she would never under- 
stand the one he might have kept. 
Tom perhaps remembered—only per- 
haps. Aldrich could imagine his wife 
trying to efface from the boy’s mind the 
memory of his father. Ah, he knew 
her! She had always been jealous of 
him. She had always been angry when 
the boy turned to his father as to a 
comrade; she had never forgiven that. 
Yes, Tom and he had something in 
common, perhaps just the wish to enjoy 
life—at any price. He had paid his 
price; he would have liked to keep his 
boy from buying at such a cost. But 
they would allow him to do nothing. 

“I cannot conceive that it would not 
be bad for any child whatever,” Irene 
had written, “to live in personal con- 
tact with you; that it would not injure 
his prospects in the world to have a 
father of your character, your record, 
and your disgraced position in the 
world.” 

Not only Tom, but any child! Any 
of the little beasts in the theater that 
afternoon; that ugly freckled boy by the 
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box, for example. To even the ugly, 
the poor, the vulgar, he was to be an 
outcast. Very well, then. Vogue la 
galére, and damn them all. The world 
was wide. If he was to go down he 
would go down pleasantly. He would 
descend, as Aladdin on the stage, now 
clambering down from the cavern’s 
mouth, into a region of glittering gems 
and gold, of banquet tables, of women 
with fair faces and outstretched arms. 
He would be a free-lance of pleasure, 
and might Heaven send him to Hell 
if ever a moment of human sympathy 
were allowed to spoil one precious 
half-hour of life. In this mood sat 
Sidney Aldrich, and the grace of God 
was not in him. 

Then halfway up a sparkling tree 
which, heavy with precious stones, 
drooped gracefully into the enchanted 
garden, he saw a tiny point of flame and 
a small thread of smoke trailing lazily 
away from it toward the audience. Idly 
Aldrich followed it with his eye. Then 
he suddenly bent forward. The or- 
chestra faltered, and in the momentary 
silence a woman began to laugh 
hysterically. On the stage some one 
pulled at the tree and stamped on the 
blaze when it fell. In the wings Aldrich 
saw four men struggling with a hose; 
then they were shut from sight by a rush 
of white ballet skirts. Standing up in 
his box he could see that a red snake of 
fire was already climbing the cavern’s 
side. Only then did he become con- 
scious of the turmoil of the audience. 
The thousands were on their feet, the 
aisles were already full, and there was a 
clamor of high-pitched excited voices. 
The orchestra had stopped, and Aldrich 
saw the bass-drum player scuttling 
through a low door underneath the stage. 
Then from the wings to the footlights 
rushed a strange figure, the low comedian, 
an Arab servant below the waist, an 
American in a dressing-jacket above, his 
wig stripped off and his forehead show- 
ing pale above his painted face. His 


voice rang out clear, but with the same 
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whimsical crack in it that had been con- 
ulsing the audience a few minutes 
before. He plead, he insisted, he com- 
manded that the audience be calm. 
There was a slackening of the flow 
toward the doors for an instant, and 
here and there a few people sat down 
again. In the front row of the balcony 
to the left Al- 

drich noticed a 

young woman 

with a pale face 

and blue eyes 

forcing two little 

girls back into 

their places, 

speaking with 

unnatural quiet- 

ness of tone, 

though her 

hands were ids 
gripped franti- 

cally together in 

the effort to con- f 
trol herself. : 
Four more mu- . 
sicians slunk 
away, and then 
the low come- 
dian leaned 
over the _ foot- 
lights and ad- 
dressed the 
leader in ago- 
nized tones: 

“For the love 
of Christ play 
the ‘Kilkenny 
Rag-time Jubilee.’ We’ve got to keep 
em quiet. 

The leader was out of his seat, but he 
gave a glance of appeal to the six men 
w ho were left and they picked up their 
instruments. They did not start to- 
gether, not quite in tune, but the quaver 
of violins rose hesitatingly in the uproar. 

“Whoop!” yelled the low comedian 
with the humorous crack in his voice, 
banging on the ground as though he held 
a shillalah. 

“The people of Kilkenny said that 
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“There was one strange addition.” 


rag-time was Irish,” he began. Aldrich 
heard oaths and calls for the electrician. 

“They said it was too good to be in- 
vented by any coon.” The music was 
hopelessly jangled; two violinists had 
taken flight. ‘The comedian’s last line 
tailed off into a kind of wail. ‘‘God 
save us all!”’ he said in a low voice, and 
rushed off to the 
left. Aldrich 
saw a man give 
a furious pull 
at what he im- 
agined was a 
switchboard, 
and suddenly 
there was dark- 
ness, except for 
the red glare of 
the flames. 

The sounds 
of the place 
| seemed to trans- 
form themselves 
for one instant 
into the great 
roar of a beast, 
of a maddened 
animal starting 
to fight its way 
to safety. The 
first scream of 
rage subsided 
and then the 
horror began, 
almost in si- 
lence at first, it 
seemed, by com- 
parison with what had gone before. 
Only the shriek of a woman crushed, 
the cry of a child trampled underfoot, 
pierced at times the dull continuous roar 
of that grim battle. 

But the story of the day is not to be 
written here—its fights in tight-packed 
corridors and down staircases carpeted 
with the dead and dying, its heart-break- 
ing batterings against exit doors rusty 
and bolted, its thousand forgotten or nev- 
er to be discovered heroisms, its name- 
less and unspeakable cowardices, and 
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the sweep of devastating flame sucked 
from the stage to claim its burnt offering. 
Memories of it that one would not wish 
to waken live in a thousand desolated 
homes. This is but the story of the 
passage through the flames of one hu- 
man soul. 

At the beginning Sidney Aldrich had 
felt singularly unperturbed. In the odd- 
est way, even in this desperate crisis 
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Though it seemed hours that Aldrich 
watched, fascinated, the beginnings of 
disaster, it could only have been the 
shortest time before he turned to go, 
still in his strange shallow uncon- 
sciousness of danger to himself. It was 
the very moment that the lights went out, 
and then he suddenly found himself 
trembling and clutching at a chair for 


support. The spirit of terror was 





“ He bowed and choked with one great racking sob.” 


the little associations of ordinary life 


gave him a feeling of security. He had 
an odd sense that the way out from so 
pleasant, exclusive, and expensive a place 
as a box would somehow be made easy 
for him. The bitter pride in his money 
and in the privileges it gave even an ex- 
convict flamed up again, and for one 
second, when it can truly be said that his 
soul touched bottom in the lowest pit, 
he almost rejoiced at the thought of 
frightened creatures panic-stricken while 
he stood calm. A man alone, responsi- 
ble only for himself, could go out in 
peace. 


claiming him, as it had already claimed 
the others out there. Then out of the 
confusion he saw a dark figure of horror 
clamber over the edge of the box toward 
him. In awkward haste and fright he 
started away from it and then gave a 
nervous overwrought laugh that was half 
a sob as he recognized the freckled bo) 
who with his mother and brother had 
sat below him in the stalls. 

Hauling himself over into the box with 
frantic energy, the child, his face pale 
and pinched and his eyes eager and 
straining, turned and called out, “This 
way, mother. We can get out here. 
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There ain’t so many people. Come, 
come.” 

The fat woman in black had already 
started toward the aisle. She faced 
Aldrich, her face red and puffy, and her 
shabby bonnet awry—she had stopped 
to put that on. Evidently she had not 
missed the boy behind her till he called, 
and now her eyes were frightened and 
her voice shrill. 

“Come back, Tom,” 
“come back to mother. 
go that way.” 

“Yes, yes!” screamed the child by 
Aldrich’s side, and “No, no!” urged his 
brother, tugging at his mother’s arm and 
urging her toward the aisle. 

“Shall I help you over?” called out 
Aldrich, with a vision even then of the 
grotesqueness of such an attempt. 

“No, no, I can’t,” was the agitated 
reply. ‘Come, Tom.” 

The child had by this time slid past 
Aldrich and stood by the door of the 
box. He shook his head in fright- 


she cried; 
Mother can’t 


ened obstinacy. Aldrich glanced at the 


stage. 

“You must hurry, madam. This boy 
can come with me. You'll have enough 
to do with the other.” 

The mother quivered with agitation 
and fastened her little reddish eyes, now 
wet with tears, first upon the child and 
afterwards in one long searching look 
upon Aldrich. Then she, too, decided 
quickly. 

“All right, sir. 
him!” 

Aldrich went toward the door, but 
here stood the child, stamping his foot 
and crying with rage. 

“No, no!” he yelled. “Mother, come 
this way.” 

“*Mother will meet Tom outside,” she 
called back to him. 

“Cross your heart?” 

“Yes, mother’ll meet her boy outside. 
Mother promises Tom.” 

She started bravely forward, the 
shabby bonnet hanging over one ear, a 
dirty urchin’s hand clasped tight in hers, 


Oh, sir, do save 
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to fight with death in the red glow of the 
flames. 

Aldrich took one look at her and then 
started, a child’s hand in his as well. 
The boy stopped crying—he had his 
mother’s promise. 

For almost a third of its length the 
side aisle was clear. No need of action 
stirred Aldrich for the moment, and his 
eyes scarcely saw what was before him. 
There was in them instead the faint 
dawning of a new vision of the crowd 
around him. It was not mere love for 
life alone that was moving them—it was 
a longing to clasp the hands of friends 
again, not to forsake some poor fireside, 
to come home to some waiting child. 
And that was the real thing in life, to 
keep the promise that one made to 
Tom—oh, why had it to be the same 
name? 

Ahead he saw a wedged-in, screaming 
crowd. He caught the child up, and two 
small arms clutched him around the 
neck for safety. 

““Where’s mother and Eddie? Can’t 
see mother,” complained the little voice 
in his ear. 

“Don’t worry, old man,” said Aldrich, 
holding him closer. “Don’t worry. 
Mother promised Tom.” 

Earlier there had been a rush in the 
side aisle to an exit door there, but the 
iron-bound barrier had withstood as- 
sault. No one was left by it now but a 
small man with a worn face and a 
scraggly beard who was trying to drag 
a fainting woman up the incline of the 
aisle. The middle aisles were jammed, 
and ahead there was a kind of human 
torrent coming down a staircase. Once 
or twice a woman fell over the railing 
upon the heads of the crowd below. 
Turning, he could see the flames, now 
escaping from the proscenium arch. A 
clear place to die in was what had been 
given him; that was something. Clean 
flames would consume him; he would 
not end his life beating his way through 
a helpless crowd of women. If that 
were the only way, he could at least die 
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like a gentleman. But then he felt 
again the clasp of little arms around his 
neck. He was not alone; he was denied 
even that last desperate courage of 
resignation. He must make some at- 
tempt, even though he knew it to be 
hopeless. 

The heat was maddening, and ahead 
were all imaginable and unimaginable 
horrors. Suddenly he realized that at 
his left was an open door and a staircase 
leading down into the cellar. From 
below he heard a woman crying. The 
crowd, fighting its way out, had passed 
by. It might be a mere trap, it might be 
a hiding-place from which they could 
crawl out when all was ended. Aldrich 
plunged down. There was a small 
smoking-room to the left and to the right 
a vaulted passage from out which smoke 
was lazily drifting. Putting the boy 
down, Aldrich rushed up again. Just 
outside was the little man dragging the 
fainting woman. Aldrich seized her 
and bore her below, the man following 
complaining querulously. 

In the smoking-room a tiny lamp for 


lighting cigars still burned dimly, and 
here Aldrich established his little group 


of refugees. There was one strange ad- 
dition, a terrified girl in a white ballet 
skirt who came to them out of the smoky 
corridor. They closed the door. Some 
one knocked over the little lamp and 
then they sat in darkness, Aldrich with 
Tom’s arms again around his neck. 
They waited, perhaps for death, not 
knowing when nor how it might come. 
No one of them was ever able to tell how 
long they were there nor of the agony of 
the suspense of that wait in silence, while 
above the unknown was happening. 
Ultimately Aldrich ventured out. 
There was light from the door at the top 
of the staircase, which was ablaze, but 
there was less smoke and heat. They 
could come forth, for in a few minutes the 
fire had licked up the theater and died, 
leaving the charnel house to cool as 
night cameon. Aldrich, carrying Tom, 
staggered across the awful field of battle. 
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The firemen were in the entrance, some 
reporters and policemen, and an old man 
who was crying and insisting on going 
back to find his overshoes. They led 
Aldrich out still holding the child. 

“Ts that your boy?” asked the police 
officer taking Aldrich’s name. 

“Yes,” stammered Aldrich. “Oh, I 
mean no.” And they asked Tom his 
name and where he lived. There would 
be nobody there, he said, except mother 
and Eddie. Papa was dead. He thought 
he had no relatives. No, he did not 
want to go home. Mother would meet 
him outside. Mother had promised 
Tom. 

They drove through most of that long 
cold night in a rickety, musty-smelling 
hack. Part of the great pilgrimage 
in search of the dead. About three 
o’clock in the morning they found her. 
She had died halfway up the aisle, her 
bonnet still on—and awry—and Eddie’s 
hand still tight in hers. Tom cried a 
little, because he was tired and it was 
late and he did not understand. Then 
he went‘to sleep as they drove to the 
hotel. He was put to bed, but Aldrich 
lit a pipe, and wrapped in a dressing- 
gown stared from his window into the 
night, watching it grow gray in the east 
across a waste of ice and tossing waves. 
But the world he looked on seemed a 
different world. There had come a 
responsibility he could accept. If only 
the authorities (and he thought of this 
quite humbly) would entrust an orphan 
to an ex-convict. There was the money, 
he thought, and smiled; they must see 
that with that he could give the boy great 
advantages. And this Tom was only an 
ugly freckled little boy of the commonest 
origin. Not like the other, the other 
who was waiting, whose promise, too, 
had been broken. The longings and the 
memories gripped his heart as they had 
sometimes in the long dark prison nights. 
On the edge of the bed he bowed and 
choked with one great racking sob. 
Then he lifted his head and caught a 
gleam from out the lining of the cloud. 
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THE DEATH OF ELOISE 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


URELY your life draws hourly near to mine. 
S But yet a little and my hands shall lie 
Close in your own, the while earth mistily 

Fades like a cloud against the sunset line. 
Have we not waited, bravely desolate, 
Telling our rosaries of patient tears 
Climbing these endless stairs of barren years 
Niched by those pallid priests who bade us wait? 
Have we not toiled each to his separate height ? 
At last our paths approach, and suddenly 
One space shall hold us both, and there shall be 
A sound of singing from the shattered night: 

And, full against the dawn, God’s saints aghast 

Shall watch us cling and laugh and sob, ‘“‘ At last!”’ 
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THE ART OF ACTING 


By DAVID 


gems CTING is an art, but 

Me like all other arts, it is 

obstructed by a mass 

of unsystematized 

opinion. The greatest 

SH artist is he who is 

greatest in the highest reaches of his art, 
even though he may lack the qualities 
necessary for the adequate execution of 
some minor detail. We measure the 


greatness of actors not by their faults, 
but by their excellences. 

In considering the art of mime, which 
to my mind, is the greatest art, there are 


many things that must be taken into ac- 
count. First, the potent quality of the 
voice, for that is the most important 
instrument at the actor’s command. It 
should be so well under control that it is 
absolutely flexible and capable of rhyth- 
mic modulation. A stubborn harshness 
and mechanicalness of elocution spoil 
even the best effects. There are many of 
us who can, no doubt, recall the vibrant 
tones which still linger in our memory 
of those who years ago deliciously placed 
us under their influence, and yet how 
few there are of their successors who 
have repeated this subtle trick, although 
we may attribute this to the spirit of 
blasé, which enthralls so many of us. 
Voice, look, and gesture are the actor’s 
symbols through which he makes in- 
telligible the emotions of the character 
he is personating. No amount of sen- 
sibility will avail unless it can express 
itself adequately by these symbols. It 
is not enough for an actor to feel, he must 
represent. He must express his feelings 
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in symbols universally intelligible and 
affecting. A harsh, inflexible voice, a 
rigid or heavy face, would prevent even 
a Shakespeare from being impressive 
and affecting on the stage; whereas a 
man with little sensibility, but endowed 
with a sympathetic, penetrating voice, 
and a flexible physiognomy would trans- 
port the audience. So many actors are 
careless and ineffective, especially in 
level passages. If they but possessed a 
musical ear and a musical voice they 
would be saved from the monotony so 
disagreeable in their elocution. How 
many are there who cannot dissociate 
rhythm from meaning, which is an un- 
pardonable defect. Instead of making 
the rhythm fluent with the meaning, and 
allowing emphasis and pause to fall in 
the places where naturally the thought 
becomes emphatic and pauses, they 
suffer them to be very much determined 
by the formal structure of the verse—as 
if the sense ended with the line—or by 
the duration of their breath. 

Emphasis and pause are indeed the 
supreme difficulties of elocution. They 
are rarely managed by those who read 
blank verse, even in a room; on the stage 
the difficulty is greatly enhanced. No 
one can pretend to be an actor of the 
poetic drama who has not mastered this 
art, although at the present day it is, 
like many other requisites, boldly dis- 
regarded, and we hear the noblest verse 
spouted—not spoken—with the remorse- 
less indifference of that actor who 
announced himself thus: 

“ Tis I, my lord, the early village cock.” 
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Shakespeare was most probably an 
indifferent actor, but there is no question 
respecting his mastery as a critic. He 
may not have been a brilliant executant; 
he was certainly a penetrating and re- 
flective connoisseur. 

The mere fact that we hear nothing 
of his qualities as an actor implies that 
there was nothing above the line, noth- 
ing memorable to be spoken of. We 
hear of him as wit and companion, as 
poet and man of business, but not a 
word of his qualities as an actor. All 
that tradition vaguely wafts to us of 
Shakespeare is, that he played the Ghost 
in “Hamlet,” and old Knowell in “Every 
Man in his Humor,” neither of them 
parts which demand or admit of various 
excellences. Like many other drama- 
tists of the early time—he adopted sock 
and buskin as a means of making money, 
and it is probable that, like actors of all 
times, he had a favorable opinion of his 
own performances. He certainly was 
able to see through the tricks and devices 
with which more popular players cap- 
tivated “the groundling,” and was 
doubtless one of the “‘ judicious” whom 
these devices grieved. But in spite of 
his marvelous genius, in spite of the 
large flexibility of mind which could 
enable him to conceive great varieties 
of character, it is highly probable that 
he wanted the mimetic flexibility of 
organization which could alone have 
enabled him to personate what he con- 
ceived. The powers of conception and 
the powers of presentation are distinct. 
A poet is rarely a good reader of his 
own verse, and has never yet been a 
great personator of his own characters. 
Shakespeare doubtless knew — none 
knew so well—how Hamlet, Othello, 
Falstaff should be personated, but had 
he been called upon to personate them 
he would have found himself wanting 
in voice, face, and temperament. 

I daresay he declaimed finely, so far 
as rhythmic cadence and nice accentua- 
tion went. But his nonsuccess implies 
that his voice was intractable, or limited 
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in its range. Without a sympathetic 
voice no declamation can be effective. 
The tones which stir us need not be 
musical, need not be pleasant even, but 
they must have a penetrating, vibrating 
quality. A lurid look, a pathetic intona- 
tion has more power in swaying the emo- 
tions of an audience than all the subtle 
and profound passion which agitates the 
soul of a poet. The look and the tone 
may come from a man so intoxicated 
that he can scarcely stand, but the public 
sees only the look, hears only the tone, 
and is irresistibly moved by these in- 
telligible symbols. 

Without question, Shakespeare as a 
critic, had mastered the principles of the 
art of acting. This is apparent from 
the brief but pregnant advice to the 
players in “Hamlet.” He first insists on 
the necessity of a flexible elocution. He 
gives no rules for the managément of 
voice and accent; but in his emphatic 
warning against the common error of 
“mouthing,” and his request to have 
the speech spoken “‘trippingly, on the 
tongue,” it is easy to perceive what he 
means. “Trippingly,” to modern ears 
indicates easy naturalness as opposed 
to artificial mouthing. This advice is 
further enforced as to gesture: “Do not 
saw the air too much with your hands, 
thus, but use all gently.” 

After the management of the voice 
actors err most in the management of the 
body. They mouth their sentences and 
emphasize their gestures, in the effort 
to be effective, and in ignorance of the 
psychological conditions on which effects 
depend. In each case the effort to ag- 
grandize the natural expression leads to 
exaggeration and want of truth. In 
attempting the Ideal they pass into the 
Artificial. The tones and gestures of 
ordinary unimpassioned moments would 
not, they feel, be appropriate to ideal 
characters and impassioned situations; 
and the difficulty of the art lies precisely 
in the selection of idealized expressions 
which shall, to the spectator, be symbols 
of real emotion. All but very great 
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actors are redundant in gesticulation; 
not simply overdoing the significant, but 
unable to repress insignificant move- 
ments. Shakespeare must have daily 
seen this, and therefore he bids the actor 
“Suit the action to the word . . . with 
this special observance, that you o’er- 
step not the modesty of nature; for any- 
thing so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing, whose end . . . is to hold, 
as it were, the mirror up to nature.” 

If actors would study fine models 
they may learn that gestures, to be effect- 
ive, must be significant, and to be sig- 
nificant they must be rare. To stand 
still on the stage is one of the elementary 
difficulties of the art—and one which is 
rarely mastered. 

Shakespeare, having indicated his 
views on declamation, proceeds to utter 
golden advice on expression. He spe- 
cially warns the actor against both over- 
vehemence and coldness. Remember- 
ing that the actor is an artist, he insists 
on the observance of that cardinal 
principle in all art, the subordination 


of impulse to law, the regulation of 


all effects with a view to beauty. “In 
the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may 
say, whirlwind of passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance . . . that 
may give it smoothness. Oh! it offends 
me to the soul to hear a robustious peri- 
wig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ear of the 
groundlings.” What is this but a recog- 
nition of the mastery of art, by which the 
ruling and creating intellect makes use 
of passionate symbols, and subordinates 
them to a pleasurable end? If the actor 
were really in a passion his voice would 
be a scream, his gestures wild and dis- 
orderly; he would present a painful, not 
an zsthetic spectacle. He must there- 
fore select from out the variety of pas- 
sionate expressions only those that can 
be harmoniously subordinated to a gen- 
eral whole. He must be at once passion- 
ate and temperate; trembling with emo- 
tion, yet with a mind in vigilant suprem- 
acy, controlling expression, directing 
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every intonation, look, and gesture. The 
rarity of fine acting is due to the dif- 
ficulty there is in being at one and the 
same moment so deeply moved that the 
emotion shall spontaneously express 
itself in symbols universally intelligible, 
and yet so calm as to be perfect master 
of effects, capable of modulating voice 
and moderating gesture when they tend 
to excess of ugliness. 

“To preserve this medium between 
mouthing and meaning too little,” says 
Colley Cibber, “‘to keep the attention 
more pleasingly awake by a tempered 
spirit than by mere vehemence of voice, 
is of all the master-strokes of an actor 
the most difficult to reach. Yet there 
are some critics who, when annoyed by 
rant, complain that the ranter it ‘too 
fiery.””’ Lessing says an actor cannot 
have too much fire, but he may easily 
have too little sense. Vehemence, with- 
out real emotion, is rant; vehemence, 
with real emotion but without art, is 
turbulence. To be loud and exaggera- 
ted is the easy resource of actors who 
have no faculty; to be vehement and 
agitated is to betray the inexperience of 
one who has not yet mastered the art. 
Here again Shakespeare advises: “Be 
not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor.” The actor’s 
discretion must tell him when he has hit 
upon the right tone and right expression, 
all of which must first be suggested by 
his own feeling. In endeavoring to ex- 
press emotion, he should try various 
tones, various gestures, various accelera- 
tions and retardations of the rhythm; 
and during this tentative process his 
vigilant discretion should arrest those 
that are effective and eliminate the rest. 
It is because few actors are sufficiently 
reflective that good acting is so rare; 
and the tameness of the few who are 
reflective, but not passionate, brings 
discredit on reflection. Such study as 
some actors give is merely an imitation 
of others, rather than an introspection of 
their own means, and this is fatal to 
excellence. 





ON THE WESTERN SHEEP RANGE 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


ONSTRICTED 

ranges, whereon cattle 

may not thrive; lack 

of winter forage fit 

for cattle—so closely 

= cropped is the grass 

ho the summer; and the fact that the 

profits from sheep are twice those from 

cattle, are potent reasons why, in spite of 

risk and opposition, Colorado, Montana, 

Wyoming, formerly strong cattle States, 
are fast going sheepward. 

The Western sheepman’ s world is &- 
vided into the winter range, the spring or 
lambing range, and the summer range. 

Itis early spring. The foreman of the 
winter camp—selected with a view to 
protecting sheep from the snows—deems 
it time to be moving. Reports from the 
lambing range are to the effect that the 
snow has pretty well disappeared, and 
that the grass is coming on rapidly. 
Whether the season be advanced or late, 
the lambs wait for naught. So the 
winter camp is broken. Extra herders 
are engaged, for they will be needed 
when the lambs come. Out of desert 
and covert valley the sheep are trailed. 
Onward they are headed, over dusty 
roads, across icy, dashing streams, 
through valleys, into canyons and up 
mountain sides, ten, twenty, thirty miles. 
Then, the judgment of the foreman ap- 
proving, a stop is made, at a shearing 
corral or pen, for the first harvest of the 
year. 

Onward again. It is time that the 
range be reached, for some of the ewes 


already have dropped their lambs. 


The miles drift behind; and at last, 
before them stretches the well-remem- 
bered expanse of slope and level (much 
more of the former), of sage-brush, rock, 
timber, and meadow. The bunch grass 
is well up. It is a region nicely exposed 
to sun, with plenty of springs for drink- 
ing and irrigating, and it is easy to 
ascend from it to the summer range, 
higher up. To the annually recurring 
disgust of the surrounding cattlemen, 
the wearied sheep pour into it. 

The ensuing four weeks are the sheep- 
man’s most anxious period. If the 
lambing range has been reached too 
early, if the weather proves adverse, 
the ewes will not obtain the necessary 
nourishment, and the lambs, starving, 
chilled, will die by hundreds. 

In a cabin, the quarters of the fore- 
man and the camp tender—are stored 
the supplies; and here stop, for a meal 
or so, a night or so’s lodging (neither 
ever refused), cowpuncher, rancher, any- 
body whosoever that passes. And any- 
body cooks, for, unlike a cow outfit, a 
sheep outfit has no appointed cook. 

The lordly, cherished rams are turned 
into an inclosed pasture, there to remain, 
idle and pampered, until fall. The 
whole herd has been divided into 
bunches of, say, three hundred, and each 
band is assigned to a herder, or a herder 
and assistant, located out, from half a 
mile to six miles, on the range. 

In Wyoming, Montana, Utah, upon 
comparatively level ranges the herders 
live in sheep wagons. But in Colorado 
the tent is generally used. Consequently 
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the herder’s tent, bedding, stove, and 
other supplies are ‘“‘packed” to his 
particular “‘bunch” by the camp tender. 
Here, perhaps amid the aspens, per- 
haps amid the sage, like as not with a 
splendid vista of mesa and mountain 
and canyon, he stays, cooks, sleeps, 
watches, alone with his dog or with 
another herder. 

The foreman is kept occupied from 
early morn until dusk. The camps, in 
turn, require his attention; there are 
supplies to be apportioned, corrals to 
be built, herds to be changed, united, 
marked out, and, it may chance, fences 
to be stretched inclosing land hitherto 
open. 

Before the herder’s camp is the bed- 
ding ground—cropped bare, trampled 
to dun sand or “ dobe,” dust-soft. Here 
the sheep spend the nights, made content 
by the rock salt set about, and protected 
by the proximity of the herder, and by 
a circumscribing bevy of coyote flags. 

When the first beams of the rising sun 
strike the mountain tops, the sheep and 
herder arouse. He must see that they 
start off in the right direction, for, un- 
less diverted almost daily from plat to 
plat of the range, the fatuous sheep 
will persist on one chosen area until they 
starve. 

For the first week or so, the herder is 
kept on the jump. Miles he trudges 
(a horse would encourage carelessness 
and alarm both ewes and lambs), watch- 
ing, heading off, scolding, perspiring. 
Sheep will remember a former range, 
but upon a new range they are restless 
and discontented. Utah sheep brought 
into Colorado will drift westward, al- 
ways westward, with the instinct of the 
homing pigeon. The herder must hold 
them. 

Gradually he grows acquainted with 
his sheep. He knows them all—the 
docile and the mean, the led and the 
leaders, the parent to every lamb. And 
they come to know him, too, and to 
interpret the tones of his voice. When 
they contemplate doing wrong, they look 
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at him; and when he disapproves, he 
throws stones under their noses. 

The newborn lamb—the “‘ wet”’ lamb, 
as he is termed—may be yellowish white 
or yellowish black. A black lamb may 
be of a white mother; and, if he is not 
disposed of in the fall, he serves as one 
of the “markers” by which the herder 
keeps tab upon his flock. If any con- 
siderable number of his charges wanders 
off, it is apt to include a black or two. 
Accordingly, he counts by the blacks. 

For the first week the newborn lamb 
has a precarious existence. If he sticks 
by his mother, and she by him, well 
and good. But in the early stages 
should the ewe become separated from 
her lamb, she may totally forget his 
scent. All lambs look alike to her, 
and she is confused by a myriad reedy 
ba-a’s. Suspicious, on edge, she will 
accept no lamb at all. Her babe finds 


himself abandoned, and is technically 
styled a “bum.” 

The herder has no time to coax him 
Very rarely will any ewe 


with a bottle. 
give him suck. He may hang on, nib- 
bling self-taught at herbage, sliding in 
ahead of the rightful lamb and securing 
a swallow before being detected, stealing 
by night a mouthful from an unwary, 
nodding ewe; possibly, by his adroitness 
and thievery, he saves himself. But in 
the vast majority of cases he starves; 
nobody wants him; he is ostracized and 
even the herder involuntarily shares the 
general contempt. Romance of desert 
and mesa declares that the “bum”’ re- 
turns to die on the spot where he was 
born. But, wherever the herder finds 
him, just breathing, he swings him aloft 
by the hind legs and mercifully breaks 
his neck. 

Another slim chance, besides his thiev- 
ery, has the “bum.” A young lamb 
dies, and while the mother is still stand- 
ing over, bleating, wondering, the herder 
drives her away. Deftly he strips the 
pelt from the dead lamb, and puts it, 
jacket-like, upon a “bum.” Back comes 
the ewe—and, marvelous to her, here 
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is her darling, smelling as usual, re- 
stored. ‘This subterfuge must be prac- 
ticed within the first few days of a 
lamb’s existence, ere the mother learns 
his voice. 

A young ewe is apt to take with her 
only one of her twins, perhaps the last 
born, in her excitement quite blind to 
the other who, once neglected, can never 
be reinstated. The herder sees, or else 
anticipates. He neatly fastens together, 
by a short rope hobble, the twins, so that 
the mother shall 
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all but one, the fattest lamb; for a coyote 
is an unerring connoisseur. If uninter- 
rupted, he will dine, lustfully opening the 
jugular vein; no surgeon could strike it 
truer. 

Perhaps, from a distance, the herder 
has descried the scattering amid the 
aspens, and comes hastening up. Per- 
haps he discovers the carcass by acci- 
dent. Mournfully he vows vengeance. 

A bear will charge straight through 
a herd, striking right and left, trusting 

to luck to make a 





grow accustomed 
to having both 
about her. When 
the hobbles are re- 
moved, the ewe re- 
fuses to give suck 
to either separate- 
ly. Often one hun- 
gry youngster is 
seen frantically 
darting through 
the herd, calling 
for his brother or 
sister to come so 
that he may dine. 

Tothe coyote the 
arrival of the sheep 
upon the lamb- 





killing; a cougar 
will slink from 
throat to throat, 
wanton in his red 
destructiveness; a 
lynx is almost as 
bad; but a cold, 
crafty coyote, who 
steadily takes his 
toll of a lamb, or 
two lambs, a day, 
is a drain unbear- 
able. Permitted to 
go unrebuked and 
unscathed, he _ be- 
comes what is 
known as an “‘old 
fend,” working 








ing range brings 
great joy. When 
he hears the faint 
ba-a-ing of the flock, he uncurls, yawns, 
rises, stretches, and strolls to the mouth 
of his den, stands a moment to listen 
and to sniff the air. Then, head and 
tail low, he goes trotting down. The 
herd is meandering toward its bedding- 
ground. Velvet-footed, lithe-framed, of 
an indistinguishable dirty yellow, the 
coyote steals swiftly, not a bush or a 
trunk but affords him cover. 
noiters. The herder is beyond that 
little rise. Yellow eyes gleaming and 
jaws dripping with eagerness, the coyote 
glides in a short half circuit. Without 
a sound, he is among the sheep. Fran- 
tically ba-a-ing, they scatter and bolt 
for the main herd. He lets them go— 


He recon- 


“ Nobody wants him.” 


alone sufficient un- 
to himself. So the 
herder watches 
for the coyote; tries to poison him; tries 
to shoot him; always curses him. 


“TI told Pete to trail his bunch over 
toward the corral, and we'll mark ’em 
out about day after to-morrow,” an- 
nounces the foreman to the camp tender. 

“Done lambin’, is he?” 

“Pretty much. Two or three come 
last night, but the lambs are gettin’ big, 
an’ we'd better not wait, I guess.” 

The corral is built of the slim stems of 
aspens and pines, secured by pairs of 
posts. It is divided into several pens, 
with a narrow passage, or chute, run- 
ning between. Pete’s bunch has been 
leisurely trailed over, and now, at five in 

















** Here be watches alone or with another herder.” 


the morning, has been driven into the 
corral. Ewes and lambs are crowded 
together into the large pen occupying 
the southeast corner. Here they are 
ba-a-ing tremendously. The entrance 


to the chute is in the smaller pen, ad- 
joining this large one. 
The gate is swung 


back. Into the 
large pen, among the sheep, vault two 
men, three men, 
with sticks or 
gunny sacks. They 
advance, run and 
swear and_ bran- 
dish; the sheep, old 
and young, run 
and ba-a-a-a and 
dodge; although 
the gateway is 
ample, the sheep 
seem not to see it. 
A detachment goes 
streaming in—the 
pen is full. 

This penful is 
put through the chute, nose to tail. 
Two-thirds of the way along the ani- 
mals encounter a gate, set in the 
middle so as to swing to this side or 
that. Under one man’s manipulation, 


“The newborn lamb.” 


and operated with address, the gate 
deflects the ewes and wethers to the 
right, into one pen, the lambs to the left, 
into another. 

Penful after penful is run through the 
chute, and now all the lambs are to- 
gether, by themselves. 

The marker has sharpened his pocket- 
knife. He bares his hands and takes 
a bite from his 
plug, places con- 
venient his pail of 
paint and his 
branding stamp. 
Each bunch has 
its own brand and 
earmark. 

A detachment of 
the lambs is cor- 
raled in the end 
of the pen. Two 
assistants pass 
them up, tail fore- 
most, to the mark- 
er. A slash by 
the marker, and the tail, dirt collect- 
ing and theoretically an incumbrance. 
is gone. A quick dab, and the right 
or the left ear of the boy lamb is 
cropped or notched, that he may be 














bit 
‘we 
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distinguished from the girl lamb. The 
branding stamp descends upon his 
wrinkling back, and to earth he drops, 
to scamper off, kicking and bucking 
and ba-a-ing with resentment. The 
men lunge after the lambs, grab them, 
and, perspiring with the constant ex- 
ertion, lift them up. 
From stump and 
ear spurt tiny 
streams of blood, 
sprinkling faces 
and clothing. On 
the ground lie 
scattered singular- 
ly inanimate little 
tails. With efficient 
help to pass up the 
lambs, a good man 
will mark out over 
3,000 in an eight- 
or ten-hour day. 

Ere families are 
united, the elders must be attended to. 
The chute is filled with these. Adown 
the line pass the men, scrutinizing each 
sheep for defects. All unfit sheep are 
“barred,” 7. e., branded with a straight, 
short line upon the rump. 

“Three,” calls the brander. 

“Let ’em go,” the foreman nods. 

‘ 





“ Coyote flags.” 
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The gate at the exit is swung back, 
and on rush the sheep, to emerge, with 
gladsome, plainly relieved kick-ups 
into the open. A year-old ewe or 
wether understands the chute perfectly. 

Chuteful after chuteful is discharged. 

“Four hundred and sixty,” says the 
foreman, who has 
counted all. 

The men are 
carefully gathering 
all those inanimate 
little tails, and 
checking them off 
in piles. 

“How many?” 
asks somebody 
finally. 

“Four fifty-two, 
I made it.” 

The foreman la- 
boriously figures. 

“Not quite 
ninety-four per cent,” he informs. 
“That’s pretty good, if the whole lot 


averages up to it.” 


Tis the middle of June. All the 
lambs have arrived, and all the bunches 
have been successively marked out. 
One bunch has been joined with an- 

















“This penjful is put through the chute.” 
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other, and some 
now superfluous 
herders (being 
also the less 
trustworthy) 
have been dis- 
charged. Graz- 
ing is poor. 

The order goes 
forth. Herders’ 
tents are struck, 
and one camp 
after another is 
cleaned up by 
the camp tender. 
The cabin is va- 
cated. The pack 
train is standing 
ready and load- 





Thirteen thou- 
sand feet up, 
above timber 
line, has been lo- 
cated the outfit’s 
summer range. 
Here permanent 
camp is estab- 
lished. 

The work of 
the men is some- 
what easier. The 
herders may use 
their dogs — as- 
sistance of which, 
on the lambing 
range, they might 
but charily avail 
themselves, the 








ed. Theherd has 
come upon the 
spring range 
6,000 strong; now divided into four large 
bunches, on it starts again, 11,000. 
The onward trail is leisurely. 


The 


herd is fat, and there is no use in getting 


it thin. The altitude of the spring 
range is 7,000, 8,000, 9,000 feet; but 
the summer range is far, far up. The 
word is, ‘Follow the snow line”; and 
steadily keeping in the belt of spring, 
just below retreating winter, where the 
herbage is young and fresh and tender, 
the herd ascends slope after slope, 
loiters on level after level. 


“ Gathering all those inanimate little tails.” 


lambs being so 
young, the ewes 
so excitable. 

Through September, perhaps well in- 
to October, the outfit clings to the 
summer range. But, on a sudden, from 
the everlasting snows above, winter 
descends and threatens. The down- 
ward trailistaken. The lambs and the 
unfit sheep are shipped to their market. 
En route the rams are picked up. The 
brands are faint, and the road brand is 
burned with a hot iron upon each 
shrinking nose. 

Close pursued by snow, the diminished 
veteran herd enters winter camp. 

















“ Kicking and bucking and ba-a-ing with resentment.” 





RECENT COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 


I. PRINCETON — PENNSYLVANIA 


By CHRISTIAN 


N the rigorous and mea- 

y ger days when the half 
dozen leading colleges 
of the East were found- 
ed, little thought was 
given the finer consid- 


erations of architecture. Utility, not 


beauty, was the chief requisite, and suc- 
cessive buildings were not designed or 
grouped in accordance with a ‘specific 
plan but were added from year to year 
as growth and development dictated. 


So tenuous was the existence of certain 
of these early colonial seats of learn- 
ing that mere housing was in itself a 
sufficiently momentous problem. One 
main building usually formed the nu- 
cleus about which clustered in irregular 
and haphazard fashion all subsequent 
structures. At times this initial unit 
was simple and dignified in character, a 
fact that never prevented its companions 
from being diverse or chaotic. For a 
century and more anyone was permitted 
to inflict any conceivable aberration 
upon an unprotesting academic public. 
All styles, from the severity of the Classic 
to the swagger of the General Grant 
period, were employed singly or in com- 
bination. Gradually the foremost col- 
leges, which at the outset had been barely 
more than schools, developed into uni- 
versities, and with this expansion came 
changes in the tenor of scholastic life. 
Classes no longer bound men together as 
formerly; the various clubs and societies 
became the foci of student activity. 


BRINTON 


Due in part to this widening of inter- 
ests both intellectual and social and in 
part to external causes, there has come 
within the past decade a measurable im- 
provement in American college architec- 
ture. At Princeton, at Pennsylvania, 
at Harvard, and at Yale has been 
manifest a refreshing attempt to unify 
discordant elements, a desire to bring 
into a semblance of relation the past and 
the present. Institutions such as Co- 
lumbia, the College of the City of New 
York, Washington University at St. 
Louis, and the University of California, 
which are either of recent date or have 
recently changed location, are confronted 
with comparatively simple conditions. 
A spacious and logical diagram and a 
seasonable display of taste should in 
these instances produce acceptable re- 
sults. That such results are not always 
achieved is merely one of the despairs 
of the profession, one of the vicissitudes 
of endeavor. Matters are wholly dif- 
ferent, however, with those older col- 
leges of the Middle and New England 
States which can neither alter their sites 
nor demolish wholesale certain decrepit 
and unlovely landmarks. The problem 
that here presents itself is one of con- 
stant yet gradual addition and replace- 
ment. For several years to come the 
old and the new must sojourn side by 
side. There will inevitably be a dis- 
sonance, an often acute lack of har- 
mony, but right intention can do much 
toward making the situation tolerable. 
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In the ensuing papers will be considered 
the more recent developments at Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Yale. 
Without exception Mr. Bailey’s draw- 
ings are confined to the newer buildings, 
and it is scarcely necessary to call atten- 
tion to the conscientious accuracy of 
interpretation and persuasive charm of 
these sketches. 


It is but fitting that Princeton should 
serve as an introduction, for it is at 
Princeton that the most appropriate and 
inspiring conception of American college 
architecture is to be found. Taste has 
changed perceptibly in Princeton since 
the opening of Nassau Hall, once con- 
sidered the handsomest and most com- 
modious academic structure in the colo- 
nies. Pride in the esthetic quality of the 
edifice seems, indeed, to have been right- 
fully overshadowed by the comforting 
realization that the students might dwell 
therein “always under the inspection of 
the college officers, more sequestered 
from the various temptations attending 
a promiscuous converse with the world, 
that theater of folly and dissipation.” 
Almost from the first the College of New 
Jersey possessed an abundance of land, 
the original grounds consisting of the 
“two Hundred Acres of Woodland, and 
that ten Acres of clear’d Land” donated 
by the townsfolk of Princeton. En- 
abled thus to expand at will, the total 
area to-day includes upward of two 
hundred and twenty-five acres accom- 
modating some thirty buildings gener- 
ously spaced instead of being massed 
in quadrangles. No other college in the 
country possesses a similar combination 
of splendid trees and sweeping lawns or 
conveys so engagingly the impression 
of a secluded academic park. Through 
these spreading trees and across these 
close-cropped stretches rise the some- 
what disconcerting outlines of Princeton 
architecture—the grandiose Richard- 
sonian-Romanesque of Alexander Hall 
and the Ionic chastity of Clio and Wig 
Halls, the Victorian Gothic of Wither- 
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spoon, and the consoling homeliness of 
Reunion Hall, West College, and Old 
North. 

The idea is appalling to contemplate, 
but Princeton might have gone on for- 
ever sprawling and multiplying had it 
not been for the genius and intuition of 
two exceptional men. They alone had 
the courage and foresight to introduce 
an entirely new note, a note both modern 
and medizval, both personal and tradi- 
tional. Princeton of to-day, the Prince- 
ton each timorous freshman sees as he 
alights from the train, and the Princeton 
at which each serene and sophisticated 
senior takes his farewell glance as he 
steps complacently upon the world, owes 
its existence to Walter Cope and John 
Stewardson. It is they who conceived 
Blair Hall, Stafford Little Hall, and the 
new Gymnasium, and it is they who 
through their efforts at Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, and Princeton 
made possible the redemption of college 
architecture in America. Profiting by 


previous experience in Philadelphia and 


vicinity they undertook the task at 
Princeton in the fulness of creative 
power and the freshness of innate artistic 
impulse. Their scheme runs in an ir- 
regular though almost unbroken line 
along the western boundary of the cam- 
pus, the tower of Blair Hall, pierced by 
its lofty archway and approached by an 
imposing flight of steps, being the logical 
portal of the university. For dignity 
and propriety, for an impelling fusion 
of Old World poetry and latter-day prog- 
ress, and above all for a pervading sug- 
gestion of that which is permanently 
scholastic, it would be difficult to im- 
agine anything more fitting than Blair 
Hall and Stafford Little Hall. The 
Gymnasium, while less expressive, is 
incontestably better than anything at 
Princeton by other hands. It is frankly 
in this spirit that present additions are 
being made, and it is safe to say that 
though Cope and Stewardson’s contribu- 
tion was not large, its influence will be 
immeasurable. 





a 


BLAIR HALL TOWER FROM 


What first prompted these architects 
to select and to adapt the English Gothic 
of Oxford and Cambridge to local needs 
and conditions is not definitely known, 
but possessing studious and resourceful 
minds as well as sharing a delicate 
emotional endowment, they evidently 


THE 


RAILWAY, PRINCETON 


wished to continue on this side of the 
Atlantic the imperishable traditions of 
Anglo-Saxon culture and _ civilization. 
They realized the affinity both racial and 
spiritual between the ivied Old World 
and the somewhat rigid New, and 
wisely sought to give that affinity typical 
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form. How well they succeeded can 
only be learned by visiting the four or 
five colleges and universities where their 
work remains its own eloquent witness. 
From the west front or from the east, 
from car window, jostling railway plat- 
form, or the gray walks and green spaces 
beyond the entrance archway, Blair Hall 
and Stafford Little Hall exercise an 
appeal altogether appropriate if not 
altogether new. It is sheer poetry this, 
sheer romance. It is a subdued, remi- 
niscent poetry recalling the medieval 
scholar and his shadowed cloister. The 
ivy is there, and the clock tower. All that 
is needed is a moping owl. ‘There are 
excellent reasons for contending that ivy 
and a moping owl do not constitute 
architecture, but viewed strictly as 
architecture the work of Cope and 
Stewardson brilliantly fulfills require- 
ments. It is consummate in_ scale, 
mass, and proportion. Above all it is 
organic and convincing. Though in 
essence it looks backward toward mel- 
lower days, it is not a lifeless formula 
but a vivid personal manifestation. 
One turns to a consideration of the 
remaining buildings at Princeton with a 
certain deprecation. With but few excep- 
tions they follow the English Collegiate 
or Tudor Gothic manner. Neither Mr. 
Potter’s Library nor Messrs. Parish & 
Schroeder’s Murray-Dodge Hall nor Mr. 
Morris’s “‘Seventy-nine” Hall seems 
comparable to the work of the Phila- 
delphia firm. The Library is an ex- 
pensive, important mass of Longmeadow 
stone echoing with perhaps too much 
fealty its English predecessors. The 
location of the building is irreproachable, 
forming as it does the eastern side of the 
main quadrangle, which is bounded on 
the north by Nassau Hall, on the south 
by Clio and Wig Halls, and on the west 
by Reunion Hall and West College. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the 
Library is lacking in that inspirational 
touch without which architecture is 
powerless to uplift the impenetrable 
undergraduate or the curious visitor. 








What has been gently insinuated re- 
garding the Library is even more appli- 
cable to Murray-Dodge Hall and “‘Sev- 
enty-nine” Hall. In neither have the 
fundamental principles which govern 
their respective styles been sufficiently 
assimilated. “Though by different firms, 
they evince a similar absence of feeling 
for surface and for detail. ‘“‘Seventy- 
nine” Hall in particular displays the 
utmost want of texture in a combination 
of red brick and limestone that might 
easily have been made harmonious and 
inviting. Yet it is ungracious to be 
severe. Perhaps the benign caress of 
time will act as a benediction, softening 
all crudities and rebuking all asperity— 
even that of the pen. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. H. C. 
Bunn, Curator of Grounds and Build- 
ings, opportunity has been offered for a 
glimpse at the Princeton of the future. 
Several projects of moment are at pres- 
ent under way, among them being Mc- 
Cosh Hall and the Alumni Dormitory. 
McCosh Hall, plans for which by Mr. 
Gildersleeve have been formally ac- 
cepted, will be used for lectures and 
recitations. Situated in the rear of 
Marquand Chapel and running parallel 
with McCosh Walk, the structure will 
form one side of a new quadrangle to be 
completed at some future date. Like 
McCosh Hall the extensive suite of 
buildings the Trustees propose erecting 
on the eastern and southern sides of the 
Field will be in the Tudor or Collegiate 
Gothic style, to which sound and fitting 
type the architecture of Princeton is 
gradually conforming. ‘The first of this 
series, known as the Alumni Dormitory, 
has been designed by Mr. Morris, the 
author of “Seventy-nine” Hall. Al- 
though not strictly an architectural 
feature, the Lake, which it is hoped may 
be finished by next spring, should add 
interest to the general layout. It is not 
anticipated that the Lake will make 
Princeton an aquatic or amphibian com- 
munity, but for landscape purposes its 
possibilities are undeniable. 


THE LIBRARY, 


There is little need to bewail or berate 
existing conditions at Princeton. After 
years of passivity the authorities are at 
last aware of the fact that college build- 
ings must not only be acceptable in 
themselves but must bear specific rela- 
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tion to their surroundings. With two 
or three salutary examples at hand 
there appears little reason why subse- 
quent attempts should run riot or wander 
afield. It is essential that Princeton 
architecture not only express Princeton 
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ideals, but that it should in some degree 
reflect a still broader and deeper con- 


tinuity of scholastic endeavor. Some 
tangible link should connect that which 
is past with that which is to come. The 
senior who sings on the steps of Old 
North or gathers about the “ Big Gun” 
should be made to feel when he wins a 
Rhodes Scholarship that he is merely 
perfecting, not exchanging, his intel- 
lectual and esthetic heritage. 


Judging by an order of the Trustees 


HALL, PRINCETON 


that “‘a small ladder be bought to be 
always at hand for the convenience of 
mending windows,” and from the coin- 
cident fact that “chastisement” figured 
as a form of discipline, the early students 
at the non-sectarian University of Penn- 
sylvania must have been somewhat more 
turbulent than were their Presbyterian 
brothers over in New Jersey. Like 
Princeton and Columbia, Pennsylvania 
first came into existence during the 
middle years of the eighteenth century, 
and, in common with the former, once 
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served as a meeting place for Congress 
during the unstable days of the Revolu- 
tion. Founded by the expansive and 
omnipresent Franklin, the institution has 
twice been forced to change its location, 
and hence, architecturally considered, 
cannot show an uninterrupted develop- 
ment. Situated in the heart of a popu- 
lous if not animated city, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has never enjoyed 
that sylvan quietude so characteristic of 
Princeton. From the outset there were 
no “‘two Hundred Acres of Woodland” 
or “‘ten Acres of clear’d Land” at the 
disposal of the Board of Trustees. 
Until after the Revolution the Uni- 
versity occupied quaint but incommodi- 
ous quarters at Fourth and Arch Streets. 
In 1802 the authorities secured what was 
then deemed a majestic edifice on Ninth 
Street, between Market and Chest- 
nut. It was a building that had been 
reared by the State to serve as a Presi- 
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dential Mansion when it was assumed 
that Philadelphia would continue the 
National Capitol, and here the univer- 
sity remained until the house was razed 
to make room for two separate struc- 
tures. Although beset by the encroach- 
ing activity of business life, the final 
move to West Philadelphia was not 
effected until 1872, when the original 
group, comprising College Hall, Medical 
Hall, the Medical Library, and Uni- 
versity Hospital, were successively com- 
pleted. During the following twenty- 
five years other buildings were dotted 
at random over a tract numbering some 
fifty acres. The first recruits, which 
were of serpentine, might be character- 
ized as Victorian Gothic; the balance 
were whatever chance saw fit to ordain. 
There was no sequence, no coérdination. 
Matters were much the same as at 
Princeton and elsewhere save for the 
fact that the crime at Pennsylvania 
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was of later date and hence less ex- 
cusable. 

The regeneration of architecture at 
Pennsylvania had its auspicious begin- 
ning in Houston Hall, erected under the 
supervision of William Charles Hayes. 
Following Houston Hall came the Dor- 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
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mitories, the Memorial Tower, the Law 
Library, and other buildings designed 
by Cope and Stewardson, and the al- 
together daring Archeological Museum, 
a creation of no less than four brilliant 
spirits. “The new Gymnasium, recently 
completed after plans by Frank Miles 
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Day & Brother, is the latest and in 
many respects the most satisfactory ad- 


dition to this exceptional array. Oc- 
cupying slightly rising ground half a 
mile west of the Schuylkill River, the 
grounds are bounded by Thirty-second 
Street and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on the east, by the railroad and Pine 
Street on the south, by Cleveland Ave- 
nue on the west, and by Woodland 
Avenue on the north. The Dormi- 
tories, which face Woodland Avenue, 
and which, together with the Memorial 
Tower, form the natural entrance to the 
grounds from the north, are in a dif- 
ferent and more ornate vein than Cope 
and Stewardson’s work at Princeton. 
The period laid under contribution for 


GYMNASIUM, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


this notable “‘ Triangle,” for such is the 
form the plan assumes, is the Jacobean, 
the effect attained being one of undis- 
guised picturesqueness of detail and 
richness of coloration. The wide mul- 
lioned windows, the rows of grotesques 
along the cornices, and the low entry 
doors, each with its ornamental lamp, 
generously enhance the pictorial feeling 
of the exterior. ‘There are certain san- 
guinary realists who claim that a memo- 
rial tower purposing to commemorate 
Pennsylvania men who fell in the war 
with Spain should contain some further 
reference to the fact beyond the simple 
tablets at the entrance archway. The 
contention is immature. Does anyone 
seriously regret that Aguinaldo and his 
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staff do not supplant the goblins and 
gargoyles that enliven the facade? Less 
restrained, less pure in choice of prece- 
dent, and possibly more insistent in 
appeal than Stafford Little Hall, the 
Pennsylvania Dormitories are equally 
potent in academic association. You 
cannot readily forsake this inner court, 
walled about on three sides, or the clois- 
ters running from the base of the Tower 
along the eastern wing. And best of 
all, perhaps, you will not fail to linger 
even longer in the “Little Quad,” with 
its ivy, sundial, and bright patch of 
greensward. 

As the simultaneous product of 
Messrs. Cope and Stewardson, Wilson 
Eyre, and Frank Miles Day, the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Archeology is a con- 
structive curiosity. In addition to this, 
it is one of the most baffling and beautiful 
buildings in the country. The Museum 
of Archeology is episodic; it is the sort 
of thing an architect undertakes through 
unmitigated delight in his craft. Though 
devoid of relation either to time or 
clime, it is yet perfectly adapted to its 
special purpose. Vaguely suggesting 
the wondrous brickwork of Northern 
Italy during the fourteenth century, 
recalling dimly Genoa, Turin, Padua, 
and even Siena, its parentage still re- 
mains elusive and undefined. The out- 
line at present comprises a central mo- 
tive and two wings, but will later be 
enlarged to five times its actual dimen- 
sions. It is impossible to translate the 
exotic magic of this building, the vari- 
colored richness of its floriated frieze, 
or the formal precision of the fountain 
and landscape effects. It is a trium- 
phant vindication of concerted method. 
Into its composition have been fused the 
romantic evocation of Cope and Steward- 
son, the luxuriant individuality of Mr. 
Eyre, and the discerning taste and in- 
flexible logic of Mr. Day. 

There is wholesome satisfaction in the 
fact that the latest project to reach com- 
pletion at Pennsylvania is perhaps the 
most successful. With the new Gym- 
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nasium, placed diagonally opposite the 
Museum of Archeology, Messrs. Frank 
Miles Day & Brother have achieved 
what enthusiasts should be permitted 
to call a masterpiece of construction. 
Built almost exclusively of red brick 
and warm-tinted terra cotta and reflect- 
ing the reposeful sobriety of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, the Pennsylvania Gym- 
nasium is both impetuous and practical. 
Arrangements have been made so as 
to accommodate all the outdoor and 
indoor sports of the University, and 
counting the athletic field, which is 
surrounded by a substantial wall, the 
architectural scheme covers seven acres. 
The Gymnasium proper, the field, and 
permanent grand stand form a con- 
tinuous pattern, the latter offering bet- 
ter facilities for open-air events than 
either the Stadium at Harvard or the 
Greek Theater at Berkeley. There is 
something stolid yet eloquent in the 
aspect of this building and in the 
generous disposal of its masses. From 
the broad steps of the double approach 
to the top of the square set towers it 
seems to bespeak courage, fortitude, 
and fair play. 

Of future architecture at Pennsyl- 
vania there remains considerable to say. 
Cope, with his zealous, hopeful en- 
thusiasm, wished to replace the older 
legacy with some more fitting, a task 
he left to be carried slowly forward 
by other hands. Yet it may be some 
time before College Hall succumbs, and 
meanwhile the dormitory system will 
have been augmented by a row of houses 
that is to border Hamilton Walk and 
form the south side of the “ Big Quad.” 
Lying to the east of the “Triangle” and 
on ground perceptibly lower, the “ Big 
Quad” will be rectangular in shape, 
two flights of steps leading from the 
lower level through arcades to the “ Tri- 
angle.” When finished, these altera- 
tions will double the present capacity of 
the Dormitories, besides contributing to 
the extent and symmetry of the diagram. 
Despite the merit of various specific 
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achievements, it is by no means certain 
that the agitated sophomore who dashes 
under the archway of Memorial Tower 


and swings aboard a downtown car 
retains any precise conception of Penn- 
sylvania architecture in its entirety. 
What the scheme lacks thus far is unity 
of impression. Stimulating as they are 
in other respects, the Dormitories, the 
Museum, and the Gymnasium do not 


TOWER AND ‘‘TRIANGLE’ 
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DORMITORIES, PENNSYLVANIA 
come to a focus. This may and pos- 
sibly will be corrected later on. Mean- 
time it is impossible not to see in these 
several units the vitality and vigor of 
impulse that make for enduring archi- 
tecture. And after all, architecture, and 
especially college architecture, must not 
be a mere array of abstractions but a 
definite personal expression, a visible 
record of individual aspiration. 





IN CURE OF HER SOUL 


By FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


“ Plays made from helie tales I hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 


BOOK I 


Saga: 
‘¢ Oh, it was Harold Trygvasen, 
Sailing o’er the grey seas young.”” 


I 


| was a little nook of 
} meadow, sloping to a 


Mm point where the for- 

my est edges met. Be- 

hind, the hill rose, 

DR rocky, covered close 

with old dwarfed trees. The sun lay 

hot in the little triangle of lawn, but 

from the narrow combe below came a 

strong draught of cool salt air. There 
the Sea lay, masked. 

Altogether one of the sweetest of those 
sweet places on the Beverly shore where 
the sea and forest touch: appreciated as 
such by the good taste of Mrs. Arthur 
Shirley and thought worthy, without al- 
teration, of forming a nook within her 
lawn. 

Had you asked young Austin, Pinck- 
ney, four-and-twenty as he lay there, 
whether the drama of his life lay yet be- 
hind him, I think he would have been 
honest enough to tell you No. Most 
young men, however young, fancy they 
have had experiences; as they fancy al- 
ways they are in love: they want to be, 
and it is quite enough if they like one 
girl better than another. But Pinckney 


—Chatterton. 


was no fool; and, born in Germany, he 
had lived in Paris, had been through 
colleges in America and England, and 
now came to the land of his fathers “for 
good.” For the one thing his somewhat 
purposeless father had determined (he 
had lived his life as Consul at Carls- 
ruhe) was that his son Charles should 
make a career at home. 

Pinckney, then, had had no experi- 
ences—no more than the brook beside 
which he lay; which was born but a few 
rods behind him, by some hoary gray 
rocks in the wood, in a cradle of pines, 
gurgled merrily out into its first sunlight, 
sunny and clear; it showed its depths to 
the sky; then with hardly a fall, it sprang 
through the little combe and, still all ig- 
norant whether it was to become a Mis- 
sissippi or a Merrimac, it met the ocean 
—and all was over. So soon born, so 
soon to enter the sea. 

Pinckney’s plans had been to enter 
public life. It is more difficult in Amer- 
ica than in England, and for that pur- 
pose, not with much view to practice, 
he meant to study the law. In America 
a man must take some mask of serving 
himself if he would serve his country. 

For the fartherance of these two am- 
bitions, he intended to maintain a small 
office in some upper floor on Pine Street, 
and had already become an active mem- 
ber of the New York Civil Service Re- 
form Club. Furthermore, he had writ- 
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ten an essay upon the Australian ballot 
and become a member of the Charity 
Organization Society. He was now 
considering whether he should go to 
the Cambridge Law School or first 
pass a year with the New York firm 
whose leading partner was their family 
trustee. 

If he had any other musings, plan- 
nings, or dreamings—they were probably 
plannings: one only dreams of the unat- 
tainable—the day and place discouraged 
all but dreams. And even if our hero 
had the wish so strongly as to be the sub- 
ject of a dream, the very real Miss Doro- 
thy Somers that was its object was so 
tangible and near a possibility (she only 
lived so far away as Philadelphia) as 
hardly to disturb his waking hours. 
Her he had met abroad: with her he 
had come through that American form 
of trying-it-on flirtation which (however 
unelevated) serves a practical nation a 
practical purpose. It is as much as to 
say, Would we like it were we wed? 
And—wisely perhaps—our matrons al- 


low their young to spend half the day 
and night together, to see if they are 


bored in that. She was very beautiful, 
only eighteen; certainly he had been 
“taken with her.” 

But that she filled no great space, in 
his mind at least, for the moment, would 
appear from the start with which he 
heard her name mentioned. For his 
musings, plannings, dreamings were 
disturbed just here by old Tom Brandon, 
called by all the world the Major, who 
sauntered agreeably up to tell him, first, 
that the dressing-bell had sounded, and 
second (but of less personal importance) 
that young Gansevoort was “caught” at 
last. 

“And by the Somers, of all people 
in the world,” said he, “Miss Dorothy 
Somers; they say she is a beauty.” 

And this it was that made our hero 
start; could the Major have been aware? 
But furthermore he said nothing; and 
the two went in to dinner. 

It must not be thought Tom Brandon 
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was a gossip. Men really do not gossip 
so much as women; and Tom Brandon 
only liked to hear the news: he did not 
fabricate it, nor anticipate it; and when 
he had fairly heard it, he dismissed it 
from his mind with, at most, a remark or 
two. No, he was not a gossip; but he 
took a kindly interest in the affairs of 
men. He belonged to that large fellow- 
ship who must get their interest in life 
from the lives of others, not their own. 
They are not to be confounded with an 
analogous company that live on others’ 
money, houses, and yachts, and give re- 
turn of gossip and fine raiment; he was 
rich enough; to the race of our Tom be- 
longed the nobler renunciators and the 
kindly companions. Perhaps he had 
had a dream in his youth; a dream 
with no awakening. And Tom had 
taken a fancy to our hero; forgive him, 
then, his little experiment. 

“Gansevoort? Petrus Gansevoort? 
Why, he’s half-witted,” was all our hero 
said, as they approached the veranda 
from the lawn. 

“Oh, no—only reserved—kept apart 
from an avid world,” said Tom. But 
Pinckney had pulled himself together 
and expressed himself no more. From 
which Mr. Brandon was too old a bird 
to draw conclusions. 


II 


Mrs. ArTHUR SHIRLEY was Charles 
Pinckney’s first cousin. Her mother’s 
sister had been Mary Austin, who mar- 
ried her cousin Austin Pinckney, and 
died many years before. As they walked 
up her lawn there was a glimmer of 
bright dresses on the veranda, no un- 
pleasant thing to see even when a man is 
hungry; and a glimmer of white arms 
and shoulders (for dinner was at eight, 
to do no injustice to her sunset), no 
unpleasant thing to see even when a 
man is cold. And there was already 
an evening chill in the air. 

There was a murmur of excited voices 
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as our men came up. It was soon evi- 
dent that they, too, were discussing the 
great engagement; that gossamer “ maid- 
en’s yes” that determined the future of 
so many millions. Our dear old Doctor 
Holmes has told us of that yes of another 
Dorothy, and that it determined future 
men; yet probably the newspapers of 
that time did not chronicle it. But to- 
morrow you would find in most news- 
papers of the land a space awarded to 
this affirmative of Dorothy’s rather more 
than was given to the great labor trou- 
bles—only less perhaps than they ac- 
corded toa murder with an ax, followed 
by dissection, authorship unknown. 
There would be a picture of the mur- 
dered woman’s body; perhaps also there 
would now be one of Miss Somers; 
her person would at all events be de- 
scribed minutely, as well as the con- 
tents of Gansevoort’s purse. 

The girls did not stop talking upon 
Pinckney’s approach, and he felt glad of 
the chance that he had had previous no- 
tice of their news; not dreaming that old 
Tom Brandon had wandered in the 
shrubberies for half an hour to find him. 
But it was evident that some of them, at 
least, did not take the newspaper view 
of the situation. If some of the younger 
were dazzled by its prominence, Ameri- 
can women fortunately are too fine for 
any solution of life problems but the 
truth. A woman of thirty, just married 
(and American girls at thirty are at their 
best), spoke openly. “I have had a let- 
ter from a friend in Philadelphia,” she 
said. “She tells me that her mother 
has brought the whole thing about. She 
was a Riddle, you know.” 

Pinckney excused himself on the plea 
that he must dress for dinner. A 
leather bag for the house letters hung 
always at the Shirleys’ front door; his 
eye caught it as he passed, and going 
to his room, he seized a sheet of note- 
paper and began to write. He had 
but half an hour to dress, and twenty 
minutes were spent in the writing of 
this note: 


“Dear Miss Somers: 


“Is it true what I heard to-day? Are 
you engaged? Yours, 


Fifteen minutes of the time was spent 
in determining the signature. He wrote 
“Yours ever,” “Yours sincerely,” 
“Yours faithfully,” and finally settled 
on just “Yours.” He addressed the 
note and sealed it carefully. Then he 
dressed hurriedly, still thinking; so care- 
lessly that his tie became an object of 
contemptuous notice to Sammy Bowles, 
downstairs. As Pinckney came down 
and crossed the slippery hall, he saw 
that all the company had gone in to 
dinner. He stopped a moment by 
the leather post-bag, the note in his 
hand. Then he tore it up, threw the 
fragments carefully in the fireplace, and 
went in. 

It has been said that you have three 
chances of happiness at a dinner (where- 
in it is three times a better thing than 
life)—the woman to the left of you, the 
woman to the right of you, and the cook. 
Older men, they say, have a fourth in the 
bottle. But youth is indifferent to its 
chances, exacts its choice of fate, and has 
a digestion too perfect to be discrimi- 
nating. To Pinckney’s left was a clever- 
hearted woman, to his right a sweet- 
minded girl; the Major would have 
looked at the one and talked to the other; 
Pinckney looked and talked haphazard 
and ate no dinner. His mind was busy 
assuring his heart that it had no personal 
interest in the future of Miss Dorothy 
Somers. Then suddenly he heard her 
name and felt the blood mounting to his 
beardless cheek. Boys are very like 
girls; despite any difference of moral 
code or conduct, prudence is shared by 
both sexes alike; most men will blush 
longer than a woman will. As if one 
should be ashamed of caring, however 
lightly, for another one! 

“Why does she do it?” his married 
neighbor had said; and it became evi- 
dent that Gansevoort was regarded as 
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quite impossible. The Major asked 
how old she was. 

“Not twenty,” said Mrs. Shirley. “I 
remember when Dolly Riddle married 
Mr. Somers at Newport in the sixties; 
nobody knew much about him; he was 
thought rich. But the daughter cannot 
be twenty.” 

“Too young,” said the Major, “to 
have had the usual explanation—” 
The Major seldom forced his efforts, 
but this time he paused for the expected 
question. Every woman at the table 
asked it except the young girl on Pinck- 
ney’s right, who opened expectant eyes. 

“Another man,” said Brandon, sen- 
tentiously. His glance fell upon Pinck- 
ney as he spoke. But Pinckney knew 
it was not he. He knew well enough 
what the Major meant, and his con- 
sciousness got a lonely moment while 
the others were asking the oracle to be 
explicit. 

Suddenly his pulses bounded again. 
Could it be—but no; he was not vain 
enough for that. Yet he had never 
asked her to marry him. 

“If there wasn’t a man in the past to 
make her do it, there ought to be a man 
in the present to prevent her,” went on 
Brandon. “Where are all you young 
chaps? Is your blood all cooled by 
money-making? Ah, there was a use 
for the gentleman of leisure.” 

“Why don’t you try it yourself, Major 
Brandon?” It was the clever lady on 
Pinckney’s left who spoke. 

“Ah, madam, I am too old for love- 
makin id 

“T shouldn’t think so,” said the lady 
gallantly. 

The Major pressed his hand to his 
heart. “But perhaps with me there 
was a long time ago. I remain true 
to an early dream,” closed Brandon 
with mocking solemnity. For he had a 
cynic’s disbelief in the world’s under- 
standing. 

“You?” cried Mrs. Shirley. “Girls, 
he was the greatest flirt I ever knew.” 

“My flirtations were but a mask to 
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hide my constancy.” There was a gen- 
eral laugh, and the conversation drifted 
from the danger point. 

But after dinner, on the piazza above 
the sea-broken crags, Pinckney found 
the Major beside him, and they smoked 
together. Pinckney hoped the older 
man would talk of Miss Somers again; 
but the Major persistently didn’t. On 
the contrary, he maintained entire si- 
lence; but the Major’s silence could be 
suggestive. So pretty soon our hero 
found himself asking the Major if he 
knew Miss Somers. 

“No,” said the Major, “do you?” 

“A little—is Pete Gansevoort as bad 
as he is represented?” 

“He is very bad, very coarse, very 
stupid, very rich r 

“It seems a pity she can’t be saved 
from it.” 

“Ts she worth saving?” 

Pinckney’s voice shook, ever so little. 
“I think so,” said he. “‘I don’t know 
her very well.” 

“Then I advise you not to trouble 
yourself about her.” 

“‘But—suppose one were her friend— 
apparently she has none near her— 
would it not be rather terrible not to 
trouble oneself? Her soul is too fine 
for his.” 

“Young man,” said the Major sen- 
tentiously, “one lesson I learned in early 
life: never to trouble oneself about young 
women’s souls.” 


Ill 


Pinckney had only been landed a very 
few days from a summer spent in Baden, 
the country of his birth. He had come 
to New York; and there had only stopped 
to report at the prominent firm already 
alluded to and to engage himself rooms 
in a fashionable bachelors’ flat on Fifth 
Avenue. All this his patrimony per- 
mitted. His father was deceased, and 
his three sisters had married three Ger- 
man barons. Then he had come right 
on to the North Shore. It was in the 
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most practical state of mind that he had 
returned from London; he was about 
to enter into American civilization in 
good earnest and begin by mastering 
the as yet undecided intricacies of the 
New York code of practice. 
meant to read some law. Eclecticism 
is the vice of America’s youth. 

But, besides this, Pinckney had been 
brought up abroad by a father who was 
expatriated, side-tracked. Possibly to 
such the home looks fairer; at all events, 
the son was full of enthusiasm about 
America. He hoped to adorn it, with 
his life; but furthermore to live his life, 
as acitizen. His lot to work among the 
poor in college settlements, among the 
poor in spirit, in courageous action, 
among the poor in ideals, in the higher 
civic duty. Among his side motives, it 
is quite possible the poor boy counted 
the regeneration of the city government 
of New York, for that was to be-the 
town of his adoption; it was the biggest 
place, the most typical. Yet the guid- 


: . ' 
ance of his country’s women, still less 
of any one countrywoman, had never 


yet assailed his mind. In the American 
girl, as Pinckney believed, there was no 
flaw. She was no part of his problem. 
But the streamlet flows where the land 
falls. 

Coming out before breakfast, next 
morning, he met-one of the most charm- 
ing of them; she was climbing on the 
cliffs that fringed the lawn, holding on 
to the overhanging birch trees, and the 
sea made a raucous noise at her feet. 
When they came back to breakfast, he 
asked his cousin if it was de rigueur for 
them to goto church. But the Shirleys 
were good old Boston Unitarians, and 
his cousin seemed rather puzzled at the 
question. A Boston Unitarian rarely 
knows, before his funeral, what church 
he does attend. ‘The church is at 
Beverly,” she said. “You may go if 
you like; I think there will be room. 
The break will start at ten.” 

The break started without Austin, or 
his companion, who was his young din- 
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ner neighbor of the night before. They 
walked along the cliffs to the beach, and 
then along the beach to Manchester, 
where Pinckney managed to hire a dory 
to row home. Fortunately, the day was 
still, and the young lady was in russet 
shoes and short skirt. Pinckney liked 
the young lady very much; but he did 
not ask her how much she liked him. 
Mrs. Shirley seemed rather pleased at 
their being late to luncheon, and sug- 
gested they should go to drive in the 
buckboard for the afternoon. Pinckney 
was already too much of an American 
to be misled by the national temper of 
kindly approval of the companionship 
of young people; but it is a dangerous 
thing to talk long to one young girl when 
thinking of one other. The boy found 
himself in a gentle mood that evening. 
He half regretted not sending that letter. 
After dinner he had little mind for the 
men’s talk, but a certain inbred sense 
of conduct bade him avoid the young 
girl. So pretty soon he joined his cousin 
and her married friend on the dark 
piazza, where the sea was making remi- 
niscent noises. 

“*T assure you that it is all the mother’s 
doing,” the friend was saying. ‘She 
writes me that she is constantly with 
her, but the poor girl is crying night 
and day.” 

Our hero promptly sheered off, cross- 
ing the lawn; under the shadow of some 
cedars he lit a cigar; and then went down 
the cliffs and wandered on the strip of 
shingle, as he thought, to think. But 
the sea, or anything eternal, is a most 
dangerous companion at such times; 
entering into our emotions with a re- 
lation quite temporary and personal. 
Only persons without imagination call 
the ocean or the night sky of stars or 
the void prairies unsympathetic at such 
moments. To us others it seems to say: 
We are indeed eternal, but our courses 
are fixed; you may really will something. 
We have no passions; but you can act. 
We feel with you; and you are right in 
feeling as youdo. Generally, this con- 
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verse with inanimate nature impels to 
animate action. 

And then, the young man didn’t sleep; 
or not for some hours. Visioned in the 
darkness was the image of a lovely girl, 
crying in her room, alone. 

There is something reassuring in the 
voice of birds, even after the most un- 
quiet night; and the moment they began 
to sing, outside amid the fruit trees, 
‘ Pinckney fell asleep. He woke with a 
start, at breakfast time; and hurrying 
downstairs, he had another start as he 
went through the hall. For there on the 
table, amid all the less momentous let- 
ters, lay one whose postmark the young 
man divined before he snatched it up 
to look at it; it was Philadelphia, in a 
hand he knew; and he blushed as he 
thrust it hastily into his pocket. For- 
tunately, it was his left hand, so that his 
right was free to shake his cousin’s; 
his other hand still grasped the letter 
tightly as if it were needful to hold it 
down. 

There was no chance to look at it be- 
fore he sat down to breakfast, and he 
wondered how she could have learned 
his address. “‘No sugar, please,” he 
said to Mrs. Shirley for the second time. 
After all, it was probably a mere note, 
announcing her engagement, written to 
him with fifty other friends. At last, 
the meal was over; he ran up to his 
bedroom and broke the seal—it was 
addressed to him at Mrs. Shirley’s: 


PHILADELPHIA, fune 13, 1884. 
“Dear Mr. PINCKNEY: 

“Have you heard of my engagement to 
Mr. Gansevoort? I know you have re- 
turned, and though you have not come to 
congratulate me, I am still 

“Yours, Dorotuy Somers.” 

There was the faintest possible dash 
before the word “congratulate”; other- 
wise the note was a natural enough note, 
he argued, if written to an old friend. 
It was odd she had used the form of 
signature adopted for the note he had 
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torn up, and the “still” might mean 
anything. Nonsense, it referred to the 
“though” before it. 

As he folded it and replaced it care- 
fully in his pocket, he noticed that his 
heart was beating violently. 


IV 


“A MAN need love a woman very 
little before he begins to think that 
he alone can make her happy,” said 
the Major impressively. It was the 
middle of the same morning; Youth 
and Age were lying on the grass to- 
gether; and Youth, in form supposi- 
titious, had been laying before Age 
something of his own case. ‘She'll 
do very well.” 

“T don’t think I alone can make her 
happy,” said Youth. “I have no inten- 
tion of trying. But I can’t avoid going 
to see her.” 

Age paused, before replying, to listen 
to the long smooth slide of the pebbles in 
the chasm below. 

“You live in New York, she in Phila- 
delphia; there is an excuse in ninety 
miles. She can hardly telephone you— 
that distance i 

“Her note requires some answer 

“It needn’t be personal.” 

“Look at it,” cried Youth impulsive- 
ly, thrusting the document in the hand 
of Age. The Major fingered it as if it 
were a bomb. 

“Please read it,” said Pinckney. 

The Major unfolded the note slowly, 
held it between his thumb and finger, 
and carefully adjusted his eyeglasses. 
He paused some moments over the 
signature. ‘‘Dorothy Somers—pretty 
name,” saidhe. ‘The note is a master- 
piece of concise English. Did you know 
her as well as this before she became en- 
gaged to young Gansevoort?” 

““As well as what? She wrote fifty 
such notes, I suppose ‘ 

“Then why does it require a personal 
answer?” 
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Pinckney colored. “* Well, no, I didn’t.” 

“Hm,” said the Major, and looked 
out to sea where an ocean tug was towing 
a train of coal barges. ‘‘Why can’t they 
hitch on to one man without towing 
another in their wake? It doesn’t ap- 
pear,” he concluded, handing the letter 
back to Pinckney, “whether she wants 
your congratulations or your condo- 
lences.” 

“Condolences, very likely,” said 
Pinckney with a laugh. 

The Major’s face darkened. “You 
must remember, there’s but one way to 
console a woman for her emotional mis- 
fortunes— You have decided to go to- 
night?” 

“T’ve got to go to New York to-night, 
anyhow 4 

“And to Philadelphia to-morrow.” 

“T’ll think it over.” 

““My goodness, don’t do anything of 
the sort,” cried the Major in alarm. 
“Don’t think anything at all about it. 
And don’t go to Philadelphia. Go to 
Plunder’s and send her twenty dollars’ 
worth of flowers, with a pretty letter. 
Regard no expense at critical moments. 
And in a letter you can say what you 
like.” 

The Major waited, and both were si- 
lent, looking over a radiant, almost lu- 
minous sea: not a shadow but of bright 
color lay in the day, and the whitecaps 
dazzled where the ultramarine broke. 
Over such a sea sailed Tristan, bound 
from Ireland, or Helen, bound for Troy. 
The Major seemed to hope that his 
young friend would reply, but Pinckney 
was silent. 

“In a letter you may say what you 
like,” the Major repeated, and then, 
“She won’t show it to her husband,” he 
added. The addition was a mistake. 
Pinckney started up. 

“Take another cigar,” said the Major. 
“To try Man, the Lord created Woman 
—but then, relenting, gave him tobacco 
and rum that he might bear her ways.” 
But the young man shook his head and 

_tan into the house. 


V 


At dinner the Major ascribed Pinck- 
ney’s departure to a sudden political 
engagement in New York. “This nomi- 
nation of Crane means much toa young 
man with a fresh eye. He has pro- 
claimed himself a Democrat and gone 
on to work for Mr. Sidney. It makes 
little difference in the end. Every party 
in power develops its own rump.” ‘Thus 
pleasantly did old Brandon divert the 
minds of his hearers and screen his 
young hero from the ridicule which in 
America attaches to the man whose 
actions are ever swayed by his emo- 
tions. 

But the cries of the longshoremen on a 
New York pier woke Pinckney the fol- 
lowing morning. He drove to his sim- 
ple little club for breakfast and a change 
of raiment, called at a florist’s, and took 
the noon train for Philadelphia. 

That city was wrapped in slumberous 
heat. Our hero walked, desirous of 
arriving quietly. Acab rolls to the door, 
creates a certain excitement! The neigh- 
bors look out, the servant is impressed; 
you leave a card, and that is definitive. 
But arriving quietly on foot, if the lady 
be out, it is easy to say you will come 
again in an hour or so. Perhaps, then, 
the lady will be in. Or, if she be not 
(and the butler knows his business), you 
may as well stay away for good; in either 
case, your mind is relieved. 

And Pinckney was determined to re- 
lieve his mind. He had no idea of not 
seeing Miss Somers. He knew she was 
at home in her own house—probably 
preparing the wedding trousseau. If 
that were to be a sacrifice, it should at 
least be a voluntary one, made of her 
own free, will. (Heaven knows what 
picture he had in his mind of a fair girl 
weeping in an upper chamber while the 
piles of cartons, of laces, and chiffons, 
accumulated at the front door.) How- 
ever, it was an unconscious picture; 
Pinckney thought he was looking at the 
quaint little red-brick houses, wooden- 
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shuttered, marble-rimmed, with the toy 
white marble stoops; these houses were 
all hermetically sealed; the tinkle of the 
horse-car on its single track sounded 
lonely on the narrow street. He felt glad 
that all the world was away. Though, 
on the surface, it was to be a call of con- 
gratulation, Pinckney was subtly not 
completely unconscious that it con- 
veyed, alternatively, the invitation to 
lead the higher life. Consciously, he 
was quite sure—almost as sure as he had 
been with the Major—that it proffered 
no such romantic alternative. But not 
to have come would have been delin- 
quent, if there were any—if on the 
chance—Pinckney took his thoughts by 
the neck and shoulders and placed them 
back on the track. To send merely 
flowers had been a cold acceptance of 
a situation which, after all, given such 
acquiescence, might some time, in some 
future spiritual state, be in part his fault. 

The sound of the doorbell startled 
him. As it reverberated through an 
empty house, it seemed to advertise his 
coming throughout all the street. The 
house was more pretentious than its 
neighbors and presented edgewise a 
higher, narrow front of brown stone; 
behind the twenty-foot facade it was 
tunnel-shaped and ran back indefinitely. 
This Pinckney well knew, and after a 
proper delay he heard the butler’s steps 
echoing along the wooden-paved hall. 
“Not at home.” Of course not. “Give 
her this card—perhaps I can call again 
in an hour.” To send up his card, 
then, was practically to insist; he did not 
wish to force his visit; the delay gave 
her at least the option. So his thoughts 
repeated themselves; and he went and 
sat, like any other loafer, in the little 
park near by. This was empty, even 
of nursemaids and children; in their 
stead were strange visitants, barbarians, 
to whose incursions it lay open in the 
summer months. He sat down and 
waited. 

The hour passed by slowly. In front 


of him was a club, with awnings at the 
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open windows. It seemed empty; but 
Pinckney had no desire to be seen 
by any possible acquaintance, and he 
changed his seat. The hour lagged in- 
terminably; he counted the people in the 
square; then he counted the negroes 
among them. He tried to collect his 
thoughts; he had none. He only felt 
that he should keep this episode in his 
life unknown, and as a_ gentleman 
passed by with clothes of a familiar 
cut, he decided that this place was too 
public. Four blocks south, one east, 
and then returning, should make a 
mile; in that heat it might dispose of 
twenty minutes. But when this evolu- 
tion was performed the chimes struck 
only the half-hour. Yet he felt a sort 
of duty in keeping the date exact; his 
half of the tryst should be performed 
punctiliously. He was building a clear 
conscience for his after life. 

When at last he stood before the door 
the house seemed as lonely as he had 
left it. The thought then first crossed 
his mind that a denial would hardly be 
noncommittal. Would it not perhaps 
imply a reason that they should not 
meet? Again he heard the butler’s 
ringing step—what a singular messenger 
of fate! “Miss Somers will receive you, 
sir,” he said; Pinckney fancied, with a 
shade more intention than an ordinary 
call required. He hated to feel himself 
blush before the butler; and he entered 
the dark drawing-room too conscious 
that his emotions lay but throat-deep. 

But Pinckney, at his first glance, 
blushed again for his fatuity. Dorothy 
(he had called her Dorothy) might al- 
ready have been Mrs. Petrus Gansevoort 
for the aplomb with which she received 
him. And suddenly he felt himself at a 
loss to justify his call. 

“T—I only landed from Europe last 
week,” he began. (Banal—and she 
knew it already.) ‘“I—I have come to 
congratulate you upon your engage- 
ment.” 

“Yes—I am so much obliged to you 
for the flowers you sent. We aresto be 
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married next month. Mr. Gansevoort 
desires it and mamma—does not believe 
in long engagements.” 

She indicated, with a turn of her hand, 
the flowers on a table beside her. He 
saw then that there were many others. 
His modesty now ran to the other ex- 
treme and pictured him but one of an 
indistinguished multitude. Why should 
he call more than the rest? Perhaps 
they had called, and she was used to it. 

“Ts your mother well?” He felt him- 
self a boy again, for saying it. 

“Oh, mamma is quite well.” A slight 
note of impatience arrested his atten- 
tion, and, for the first time, he looked at 
her. And then, perhaps, the man in him 
was conscious of a thrill. For no man 
can so look on a woman without it. She 
had but the usual ivory pallor of her 
unusual beauty. True, there were dark 
rings under the strange eyes—there often 
were, when she looked her best—those 
strange eyes that seemed to drink in all 
the light and give out none. Yet, for 
the first time, it struck him how young 
she was; there was a something shrink- 
ing about the girlish frame she carried so 
well; as he looked she met his eyes for 
half an instant, then sank upon a sofa. 

“T’m so sorry you cannot meet—Mr. 
Gansevoort. His business called him 
West for a few days.” 

“T am sorry,” said Pinckney grimly. 
There was something about this perfect 
acceptance of the situation to make him 
a trifle angry. He changed his cane 
from his right hand to his left. After 
all, he was ready to go. 

“But please sit down,” said Miss 
Somers. 

After all—he could hardly go yet. She 
seemed taller sitting; her fine white gown 
fell in maturer folds, above which the 
deep bronze of ‘her hair was lost in the 
shadows of the room. Then he looked 
at her, steadily. After all, he was not in 
love with her—definitely. Yet he won- 
dered if she remembered? It was not 
for him to remind her. 

“Did you have a pleasant summer?” 


“Very,” said Pinckney dryly. “I 
think I must be going—my train leaves 
at five. Ionly randownto—” He left 
the sentence unfinished, surprised at the 
slightest possible click in his throat. He 
hoped at least she had. not heard it— 
absurd as it was. He rose hurriedly. 
But she did not get up. He extended his 
hand. She did not grasp it. Slowly her 
shoulders sank to the arm of the otto- 
man; she was breathing rapidly. She 
leaned her head upon her hand. 

His face burned. Her other arm lay 
nerveless on her lap. With an effort he 
did not grasp it. ‘‘Good-by,” said he. 

Then he saw that the slender frame 
was shaken with sobs. ‘Miss Somers 
—Dorothy!” 

There was no reply, but she was clear- 
ly crying. Her white wrist was burning 
hot. Slowly, slowly he bent over her, 
waiting; lower, lower. She turned her 
face. Their lips met. 


VI 


““Wuat was the last thing she said to 
you?” 

It was the Major who spoke, after a 
long pause. It was two o'clock in the 
morning by this time at the Major’s 
club in New York, where Pinckney had 
met him just before midnight. The 
meeting was not by appointment, but 
Pinckney had found him there, the 
Major having returned from Beverly by 
the day train. He said the house was 
stupid after his young friend’s departure. 
A champagne glass stood at his elbow, 
empty; another stood at Pinckney’s, 
full. 

“The last thing she said to me was 
‘- 

“Which is as much as to say ‘Come. 

“TI shall go back to-day,” said the 
young man. “Do you think she will 
break the engagement formally?” 

“Tt strikes me you have broken it 
yourself. You should save her further 
trouble——” 
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“By seeing him?” 

“By managing her.” 

“Her mother will never consent——” 

“We won’t consult the old lady. I'll 
give her away myself.” The Major’s 
face was radiant. “‘I’ll see you through.” 
Pinckney’s eyes flashed, but about the 
lips lay also a curve of determination. 

“I must see her first.” 

“Certainly. But I'll see everybody else. 
Parson, clerk, reporters—and Ganse- 
voort, too, if he wants it. I'll give them 
all satisfaction.” ‘The Major looked ten 
years younger as he spoke. 

“Tt must be in a church 

“Certainly. And I'll have my sister 
there 

Pinckney grasped his hand. “TI can’t 
say it, but you know what I feel.” 

“Don’t try to say it. Of course I 
do! Why, it’s like being married my- 
self! The one experience I’ve never 
had—everything comes to him who 
waits. I know just how you feel. I’m 


9? 


dead in love myself. Don’t try to say 
it to me—tell her, though.” 


And the 
Major poured out a glass of wine. 

Pinckney thought to let pass his pre- 
tended misunderstanding of his grati- 
tude—obviously pretended, for the 
Major’s eyes were moist. He sprang up. 

“Tt’s three o’clock. I must take the 
train at six at Jersey City. I'll have a 
bath first—I must take the train, though. 
I must see Miss Somers the first thing in 
the morning.” 

“Of course you must. I'll go with 
you—telegraph my sister to come on 
later.” 

*“We must be married to-morrow.” 

“Nonsense. To-day, man, to-day. 
You should remember that you have 
placed Miss Somers in an impossible 
situation. Not a moment should be 
lost in regularizing it. As for Mr. 
Gansevoort—he may come back sooner 
than he said—almost at any moment. 
Then think of the poor girl’s position— 
getting notes or telegrams from him 
every two hours, I suppose—knowing 
all the time what she means to do.” 
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But Pinckney required no argument. 
“Of course, if it can be done.” 

“Certainly, it can be done—if you 
don’t mind being married in the after- 
noon. I'll be your best- man, and my 
sister her bridesmaid—her sister is too 
young to be told—otherwise, I'd tell 
her. You can usually trust a girl to 
take the proper view. Brothers are un- 
safe. Fortunately she hasn’t any. And, 
I’ll telegraph a High Church clergyman 
I know—Father Conyngham, a real 
good fellow who believes that marriage 
is a sacrament and the civil law an im- 
pertinence—and I'll get a judge—and 
a bishop 9 

Pinckney looked up interrogatively. 

““Of course you must have a bishop. 
My dear fellow, you must pardon me, 
but in view of the—somewhat sudden 
engagement between you and the lady 
and the—improbability—of there being 
many invited guests, it is advisable that 
the wedding should be celebrated with 
all possible ceremony.” 

** But without the mother’s consent?” 

**V’ll give the bishop a hint that the 
mother can’t consent. Trust me for 
that—and a good High Churchman to 
take the catholic view. It’s divorcing 
they jib at, not marrying.” 

“When will you tell her?” 

“Well,” said the Major, “I'll do that 
after dinner.” 

The events of that day passed over our 
hero like a dream. His emotions were 
too much roused to leave to his mind 
much contemplation of the actual facts. 
But the facts succeeded each other with 
a decision and rapidity that would else 
have taken his breath away. And 
through them all he was conscious of the 
ever-present activity of his best man. 
It was under his advice that he tele- 
graphed Miss Somers that he was re- 
turning to Philadelphia and would call 
in the course of that morning, also giving 
his address at a certain hotel. ‘“‘She 
may prefer the meeting elsewhere than 
at home; we must disregard trifling con- 
ventions.” Under his advice steps were 
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taken to borrow his aunt’s house in 
Lenox. “A trip to Europe would be a 
common performance; we must avoid all 
that looks sudden or unpremeditated, as 
well as any appearance of concealment. 
At Lenox you may have solitude and yet 
be in Society.” The Major spoke sen- 
tentiously, as became one who spake 
whereof he knew. All our hero did was 
to obtain a stay of all these proceedings 
until he had seen Miss Somers—a de- 
cision the propriety of which the Major 
did not question, though he considered 
it unnecessary. His confidence in her 
love for his young friend would have 
been touching to a bystander; there 
came a time when it touched Pinckney 
himself. “She will never marry him 
now,” he said. “If she does, you don’t 
want to marry her.” 

But the Major himself was to be given 
a lesson in good breeding on this occa- 
sion. The hours passed long upen the 
railway and yet Pinckney could have 
wished they had been longer. So to 
every young man, at the moment of 
plighting his troth to a young lady, I 
suppose—certainly to every one on the 
verge of marriage—there comes a mo- 
ment, not of revulsion, but of acute per- 
ception. Besides the intoxication of hav- 
ing another life with yours, the rapturous 
modesty of undeserved consecration to 
intimacy with a more sacred being, the 
glamour that the mystery of Sex throws 
over purity—and Pinckney was both 
pure and modest—there must flash with 
all the aggregate definiteness of a camera 
obscura upon the mind the visions of all 
things present and to come, in the path 
chosen or beside it. He had no concern 
about his own happiness: the witchery 
of Sex is always at his age strong enough 
to reassure upon that point. But he felt, 
as her mother would say, “all that she 
was giving up.” It was true, she had 
chosen for the ideal life, and that this 
choice must always be well. But was he 
strong enough to give it to her? The 
fact, so obvious to the Major, that she 
was simply in love with him, lay well in 
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the background. And on coming to the 
hotel the first thing he asked for and 
found was a note from Miss Somers. 
It had been brought by a messenger in 
the ordinary way, and was as follows: 


“1 have received your telegram, and shall 
be at home at eleven this morning. 


“ Dorotuy.” 


The Major walked with him to the 
house and waited outside with a sheaf 
of his telegrams in leash. 


VII 


How can biography be an exact 
science? Who knows enough of any- 
body else, who is not a Frenchman, or a 
Russian girl, to write the life of him? 
Is a man’s life (a woman is more cog- 
nizant) known even to himself? Shall 
not we, all but the Puritans, go to the 
last trump as uncertain of the Judgment 
as of a woman’s favor? Yet a man 
knows the events, the acts and sayings 
of his career, though rarely the motives 
which influenced them, his own or those 
of others; his own acts which result 
come to him frequently enough with 
surprise. He sees himself do it as 
he sits on his horse and sees it take a 
fence. 

The imaginary biographer is supposed 
to know it all; and yet the conventions of 
English fiction are against his telling it. 
Under this rule the epochal moments of 
a man’s life are nearly all untellable. 
The touch of the hot face, the kiss given 
in a passion of tears, determined their 
lives; yet my gentlest reader may not yet 
have forgiven to Austin and to Dorothy 
her knowledge of it, though Major Bran- 
don had grasped the fact without an 
intimation. 

Pinckney’s memory always was that 
he went into the house that morning 
with a matured mind, the Major’s plans 
all at his finger ends, the course of action 


(if any was to be taken) coldly blocked 
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out. First, it was for her to decide; de- 
spite all his love, he would not urge. 
If she wished, the kiss should be as if it 
never had happened. But Miss Somers 
came to the door herself; and before they 
had entered the dark drawing-room her 
figure was clasped closely and her lips 
drawn up to his. So much must be told 
the reader; what the Major learned was 
this: That she had simply told her 
mother that she wished to be in alone 
to see him, Pinckney, and had sent the 
butler on an errand and dispensed with 
the maid’s attendance. It appeared 
that she had even mentioned, to her 
mother, his name. Except for just the 
things that Austin did not mention (and 
which perhaps the Major’s imagina- 
tion supplied), her conduct was that of 
the ideal grande dame which the Major 
roundly declared her to be. She had 
consented to the marriage taking place 
that very afternoon; she had even con- 
sidered the question of informing her 
mother of her plans upon her mother’s 
return from shopping. (At that the 


Major gave a bound.) She had only 
concluded not to do so in consideration 
of her mother’s peace of mind. As she, 
Miss Somers, had quite determined to 
carry it through, it might be best to do 
it as quietly as possible; and, for quiet, 
Mrs. Somers could not, upon such short 


notice, be counted on. She would wish 
at least for delay, she might want to 
telegraph to Mr. Gansevoort; in short, 
Miss Somers was quite convinced that 
her mother’s peace of mind would be 
best preserved by hearing of it first as a 
fact accomplished and to which she was 
not accomplice. She must then be told, 
of course, at once. 

“T'll tell her myself—I’'ll do it to- 
night,” said the Major enthusiastically. 

The Major had fought a duel in his 
day. 

Then, went on Pinckney, she had 
called upstairs and presented him to a 
Miss Winifred Radnor (whom, indeed, 
he had slightly known before) some- 
what in these words (Miss Radnor had 
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been there looking at the wedding pres- 
ents): “Winnie, I am going to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Pinckney this afternoon, 
and I want you to be my bridesmaid.” 

(“Splendid!” ejaculated the Major.) 

Miss Radnor had shown considerable 
excitement not unmingled with oppo- 
sition; but as she had been Dorothy’s 
most intimate friend, nearer than her 
mother to the secrets of her heart, it had 
been surmounted. It was all arranged, 
and they were to call with a carriage 
for the young ladies at six o’clock, when 
it would be nearly dark. 

“At Miss Somers’?” said the Major. 

“At Miss Radnor’s.” 

The Major was off with his bundle of 


telegrams. 
Vill 


Tuen Austin went back to the hotel 
to write his letters. They were to be 
given to the Major, after the ceremony, 
to be posted by him, and were addressed, 
first, to his three married sisters in Ger- 
many, the Baroness von Schroder of 
Wurtemberg, Grafin Marie von Stolz- 
feld, at Hanover, and Madame von 
Pauli, the wife of an Austrian general. 
He wrote, of course, to his old Aunt 
Emily who had the Lenox house. (“I 
know her very well,” the Major said. It 
was a thing he said of all nice old women, 
were it London or New York.) And he 
also wrote to Mrs. Arthur Shirley. 

At two the Major returned and in- 
sisted on their dining: green turtle and 
champagne he ordered, of which latter 
he seemed in little need. The Major 
looked twenty years younger. It seemed 
as if the heart hunger of a lifetime were 
being filled. ‘“‘It’s all right,” he said; 
““T’ve seen everybody—Father Conyng- 
ham attends to the church, the judge’ll 
have the papers ready; I’ve ordered the 
flowers, got the bishop and the railway 
seats; my sister’ll meet us in Camden at 
the station, and I’ve invited both the 
Associated Press correspondents and 
two or three fellows from the club to 
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dinner. I’ve just been to see Miss Rad- 
nor, afd I’ve promised to bring her home 
by seven. She says it’s splendid. Then 
I'll go and see Mrs. Somers and be ready 
to receive my guests at the club at eight. 
In fact I’ve asked several fellows at the 
club to meet us, and two, that I could 
trust, to be ushers. It’s all right,” he 
concluded, to Austin’s start of surprise; 
“they only know your name as yet; it’s 
as sacred as a duel. Now you go out 
and pass the time in getting a ring.” 

Pinckney afterward believed he would 
have forgotten that. “‘Go to Caldwell’s 
and mention my name.” It was lucky 
Major Brandon mentioned this also. 
For our hero, thinking that economy 
would best begin with their home, pur- 
chased not only a wedding ring but 
a string of pearls. The stones were 
not so large as in the triple rope that 
Gansevoort had sent her—now to be 
return2a—but still it was a string of 
pearls, and as such represented ‘about 
half a year’s income. For it he gave 
his check—and the Major’s reference— 
and put the two caskets in his pocket. 
It was, of course, unsafe to send any- 
thing to the house. He had a horror of 
taking anything from the house. By an 
old rule of law a man who weds his wife 
“in her shift” takes her free of all her 
previous debts. It was only Dorothy he 
wanted; their evasion (the Major vigor- 
ously denied that it was an elopement); 
their sudden marriage was justifiable 
only on the necessary ground of pure 
emotion. All dross of earth his bride 
should leave behind her; he took just 
her—barely equipped with her girlish 
belongings, free of past emotional obli- 
gations. Nothing that appertained to 
her much-advertised engagement, not 
even the trousseau given by her mother, 
was to come. 

The hour approached; it now was. 
Pinckney was feverishly anxious; the 
Major was in no hurry, calm with Na- 
poleonic consciousness of battle planned 
—how completely planned, it did not 
dawn upon its hero for some days after- 


ward. Their carriage, a modest hackney, 
stopped at the street corner; the Major 
issued, to return forthwith with the two 
young ladies. No baggage was loaded 
except a pasteboard box which the Ma- 
jor opened on the ferryboat; it contained 
two bouquets of roses and four button- 
hole gardenias, each of which was afhixed 
by a pearl scarfpin. At one of the bou- 
quets was pinned a locket of small pearls; 
at the other (the bride’s) a cluster of five 
pearls to make the center of Austin’s 
necklace. Had Pinckney known it, the 
center stone was finer than any of the 
Gansevoort string. It is possible that 
the Major for the moment was the hap- 
piest person of the four. Generally 
speaking, at a wedding, the groom drives 
to the church with the best man, the 
bride with him who is to give her away. 
The Major (who has, however, tried but 
two of these three places) has assured 
me that the last is the best. But he had 
feared the processional effect of two car- 
riages in Camden, and they were all 
together. The bride was undemonstra- 
tively, Austin joyfully, Miss Radnor ex- 
citedly, silent. Only the Major talked. 

It was dusk when they landed and 
drove to Judge Gallison’s office. Here 
the two principals had to comply with 
the unexacting formalities of Jersey law. 
Austin always remembered the large 
office or Judge’s chambers, consider- 
ately dark, with only the very oldest 
and red-tapest of clerks; the jovial judi- 
cial magnate, himself in wedding garb, 
who began by congratulating them on 
what they were about to do, who after- 
ward, in a separate carriage (into which 
he was careful to invite the two young 
ladies), accompanied them to the church 
ceremony. “I am to give her away, you 
know—knew her father all his life” — 
Judge Gallison had never before heard 
of the gentleman alluded to—leaving 
the Major, a little crestfallen, to go 
alone with the bridegroom. 

However, the drive was none too short 
for the Major to give to Austin his direc- 
tions. They were to go, of all places, to 
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Atlantic City that night (“If you can’t 
have real solitude, the next best thing is 
a vulgar crowd—they’d look at you at 
Newport, but they see too many wed- 
dings at Atlantic City.”), whither the 
luggage had already been expressed. 
(“ To-morrow’s newspapers will be down 
with the right story, but before they find 
you you'll be off to Lenox.”) They 
would find their rooms all ready at the 
best large hotel, under the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinckney. (“Would be a 
great error to show any attempt at con- 
cealment—fortunately, your name is 
quite unknown in Philadelphia.”) On 
the morrow, a competent lady’s maid 
would arrive. 

The carriage stopped at the church. 
The bride’s party had already entered; 
but in the vestibule Austin was intro- 
duced to a dear young Quaker lady of 
sixty as the Major’s sister; then to two 
elegant young gentlemen already vested 
in the usher’s pin. “Mr. Riddle, Austin, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Schermerhorn of 
New York, I think you know.” Austin 


did know him as a personage whose 
presence lent social sanction to almost 
anything and—now he remembered it— 
one who had figured rather prominently 
in a club dispute with Petrus Ganse- 


voort. (Had he known it, Dallas Rid- 
dle also, a beau of rising forty, had of- 
fered himself to Miss Somers at a last 
winter’s ball.) 

“The Bishop of Appalachia—” Aus- 
tin bowed deeply to a benevolent, well- 
nurtured High Churchman—the metro- 
politan of Philadelphia was, at that 
period, Low. “Father Conyngham”— 
Austin grasped the hand of an emaci- 
ated enthusiast, with a gaunt face and 
a burning eye. The peal of an organ 
then startled him, and his best man hur- 
ried him to the chancel door. 

The Major hurried him on with no 
time for reflection. One never does 
reflect on these momentous occasions. 
With the two ushers before them, the 
Major led him out amid the first 
triplets of Mendelssohn and a mighty 
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rustling caused by the rising congrega- 
tion. 

To our hero’s amazement, the church 
was full of people. It was done as 
if prearranged. The Major afterward 
admitted (to the Judge) that “the 
house” was “paper.” And then, when 
all was over, when the carriages had all 
left, the Major goes back alone to meet 
Mrs. Somers. 


IX 


A cLeverR Yankee girl once averted 
compassion for marrying and going 
to live in a remote Western town by 
remarking that the first year she would 
be too much in love to care where they 
were, and in a second year she should 
be used to anywhere. Austin never 
again went to Atlantic City. The long 
board walk, lined with cheap raree- 
shows, the flat and noisy ocean, passed 
like an unheeded panorama upon his 
world of will. Schopenhauer, having 
none, gives no marvelous analysis to the 
subjective state of humor; but though 
they had two long board walks together, 
emotion overshadowed even Austin’s 
humorous apperception; and his bride 
had none. 

The novelist who would write of the 
day after the marriage must shed ink 
like a cuttle-fish: so a Browning could 
envelop the theme in inky meter, a 
Meredith in turgid prose. Its naked- 
ness allures the Frenchman, but English 
letters scream at life’s essentials like a 
woman at a mouse. Then, too, the 
Frenchman’s hero is a past master in 
seduction—self-conscious even in his ca- 
resses, fearful of anticlimax, burdened 
with his réle. To such as he passion is 
never pure; to America it always is; but 
just for that your Frenchman makes an 
art of love. The brutality of innocence 
knows no delay, in measure as its mod- 
esty shrinks at non-essentials; and while 
our sex has held free merchantry of lips, 
soft lips, where inmost nerves do center, 
the cool chaste arm is covered. Body is 
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undemonstrable, while the blushing face 
is unveiled to your scrutiny. Virginal 
lilies are unspeakable, while telltale eyes 
are trained to dalliance. But your Mo- 
hammedan veils lips, disguises eyes, and 
cares not if the breast be bare; to the 
real master of sensuousness, personality, 
not person, is the ultimate spice. Our 
Puritan inversion reverses the nature of 
things, deifies the body by withholding 
simple knowledge of it, overemphasizes 
the woman’s person to ignore her soul; 
hence the purest of honeymoons begin 
with a shock of horror. The bourgeois 
customs emphasize the physical surren- 
der which, more innocently, had been 
a forgotten episode. The Greeks rev- 
erenced the human form and were not 
troubled by it; the higher lover’s prog- 
ress should be from body to the soul. 
But now the sudden revelation shocks 
the consciousness; bourgeois vulgarity 
brusques the situation that should be 
natural, gradual, holy (for the normal of 
the world is holy, else are we apes, in- 
deed)—holy as the opening of flowers, 
to the sudden nakedness of shame. It 
may be hazarded, to most young people, 
the first day of honeymoon is one of 
stormy doubt, of shock and question to 
the maid, perhaps a degradation. She 
hurries to her own room (if it be a gen- 
tleman, she has one) to hide herself 
while still the lips are red with kisses. 
He, perhaps, escapes to walk alone in 
an agony of contrition; his forgiveness 
seems impossible, his life is blasted. 
This tradition hath monkish coarse- 
ness bequeathed to protestant prudery. 
Since Daphnis and Chloe became sin- 
ful to our monkish modes, there is no 
chance for better, save for the satyr— 
a thing the sensualist has learned to 
profit by; it is your rake who manages 
susceptibilities, reconciles the idealest of 
Northern virgins to Sex; most signally 
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if she be after all of temperament to be 
won this way, a thought, as the poet 
said, to show one shapes of night at 
loftiest noon. Your gentleman, Parsi- 
fal-pure, at best may have his chance to 
hold, by very contrast, the young Faus- 
tine; he has none with Seraphita. For 
Parsifal, no pity knowing, hath killed 
the swan; Parsifal may never wed; to 
a Tristan, wedding matters little; and 
they—kissed first. It was this kiss 
saved them. Or how is the great circle 
better? Burning in the calm that warns 
of storm, a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean; an ancient mariner’s chart to 
young lovers, the alternative is impos- 
sible. When Tristan sailed Iseult from 
Ireland, his helm was straight. No 
fears for either till the kiss had come; 
but will it last a lifetime? Who can tell? 
theirs lasted well till death. Dorothy 
had had our hero’s kiss; no chaliced 
potion could have been more potent, no 
Brangoena certainer to turn the world. 

But that day, that dreadful day, 
passed. Happiness now—the Bird with 
oily breast sleeps, for our Tristan, on 
the wave of Tintagel. Yes, happiness 
now. The halcyon morn is early to 
be so fine—no mists upon the moun- 
tain tops, the warm sun bright at the 
heart. The cobwebs at one’s feet are 
swept away; they never were; no thought 
for the morrow, not even for the evening. 
The stormy unrest was short; that agony 
of joy, a horror to remember, soon for- 
gotten; the shock of daylight soon 
strengthens the eyes, softens the light 
to steady calm. A night of madness, a 
day of doubt, a night of journey—and it 
is the dreamy Berkshire hills, the whole- 
some swelling of the earth, the gold 
witch-hazel’s guerdon of the coming 
spring, the leafage scarlet with fruition, 
the brown earth plowed for future har- 


vest, and God is with the World. 
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THE COMMODORES OF THE NAVY 
OF THE UNITED COLONIES 


HOPKINS, 


JONES, BARRY 


By MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 


Eg HEN the colonies by 

successive acts of the 

King and Ministry were 

forced, by the logic of 

events proceeding from 

es their rejected appeals 

for redress, to take up arms to resist the 

oppressive measures of Great Britain, 

naturally, of course, their resistance took 

the form of a military or army force by 

the orgapization of companies or regi- 
ments effective for defense. 

When this armed resistance had be- 
come so strong that the army of Wash- 
ington besieged the British forces in 
Boston, just as naturally also came the 
purpose of preventing the besieged from 
being reenforced with provisions or am- 
munition by vessels bringing such sup- 
plies from across the ocean. 

Rhode Island, in those days, was an 
important maritime colony. Its chief 
port—Newport—was the seat of a more 
important trade than even New York. 

Resistance, not only by protest but 
by action, had early manifested itself 
in that colony and always by decisive 
proceedings against British vessels. 

Thus Rhode Island by its maritime 
prominence and its many men of the sea 
sailing to and from its ports recognized, 
sooner than the other colonies, the war 
force of the sea and the power it could 
be in upholding the claim of the colonies. 
That colony early in the struggle main- 


tained, as did Washington in the later 
years of the war, that only by an efficient 
sea force could the colonies continue 
successfully the resistance they were 
making and would make against Great 
Britain. 

The Continental Congress had been 
maintaining an armed force on land 
under General Washington and so had 
been giving its attention to army matters 
throughout the colonies. In the early 
days nothing of record appears to show 
that any consideration was being given 
by the Congress to the organization of a 
naval force until October 3, 1775, when 
the Representatives of Rhode Island pre- 
sented the resolution which that Assem- 
bly on August 26th had adopted declar- 
ing: “This Assembly is persuaded that 
building and equipping an American 
fleet, as soon as possible, would greatly 
and essentially conduce to the preserva- 
tion of the lives, liberty, and property of 
the good people of these colonies, and 
therefore instruct their delegates to use 
their influence at the ensuing Congress 
for the building at Continental expense 
of a fleet of sufficient force for the pro- 
tection of these colonies and employing 
them in such a manner and places as 
will most effectually annoy our enemies 
and contribute to the common defense 
of these colonies.” 

The subject was brought up for con- 
sideration on October 7th. John Adams 
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tells us that some thought the project 
“the maddest idea,” that when Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a plan 
and estimate of a fleet, timid ones 
made the proposition a subject of such 
ridicule that Gadsden had to protest 
against his associates doing so. Silas 
Deane advised Congress to give it 
“‘serious debate.” He did not consider 
it “romantic.” 

The thought of fitting out a fleet to 
combat the powerful sea force of Great 
Britain did, indeed, seem, even to reso- 
lute defenders of liberty, a most fool- 
hardy undertaking. 

Deane, Langdon, and Gadsden were 


OF 


RHODE ISLAND 


appointed the committee. On the 13th, 
Congress, “taking into consideration the 
report of the committee appointed to 
prepare a plan for intercepting vessels 
coming out with stores and ammunition, 
and after some debate, resolved”’ that 
two vessels, carrying, one fourteen the 
other ten guns, a proportionable number 
of swivels and men, should be fitted 
out. 

On the 30th the committee reported 
and Congress resolved to fit out “‘two 
other armed vessels,” one not exceeding 
twenty guns, the other not exceeding 
thirty-six. 

The committee was increased from 
three to seven. The added members 
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were Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, 
Richard Henry Lee, and John Adams. 

Thus was begun THe Navy oF THE 
Unitep Cotonies. The committee on 
November 23d “brought in a set of rules 
for the government 
of the American 
Navy” which on the 
25th were adopted 
under the title: 
RULES FOR THE 
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THE Navy OF THE 
UnitTep CoLonlies. 

Captain Esek 
Hopkins, of Rhode 
Island, through the 
influence of his 
brother, Stephen 
Hopkins, a member 
of the committee, 
was, on November 
5, 1775, appointed 
Commander-in- 
chief of a fleet to 
be organized and of 
the expedition on 
which it would be 
sent. 

Who was this 
Commander-in- 
chief, “‘ Admiral,” 
or “ Commodore ” 
as he was by cour- 
tesy called? — the 
first of our naval 
commanders to be 
thus titled, though 
not so by official 
designation, as these terms “‘ Admiral” 
and “‘Commodore”’ became official only 
during our Civil War. 

Esek Hopkins was born April 26, 
1718, at (now) Scituate, R/1. Prior to 
the beginning of hostilities with “the 
Mother Country” Hopkins had been 
engaged in the merchant sea service as 
captain of Rhode Island vessels. 

In July, 1775, Captain James Wallace 
of the British fleet threatened Newport 
with assault unless he was furnished sup- 
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plies. A town meeting ordered fortifi- 
cations to be built. On August 29th 
Hopkins was appointed by the Town 
Meeting to direct a battery at Fox Hill 
to command the harbor. On October 
4th Hopkins was 
appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief 
with the rank of 
Brigadier - General. 
This commission he 
held two months 
and eighteen days- 
thus being a Gen- 
eral and a “Com- 
modore” at the 
same time, as it was 
not until December 
22, 1775, that Con- 
gress approved of 
his appointment as 
Commander-in- 
chief. 

He arrived at 
Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 14, 1776, in the 
Providence, former- 
ly the Katy of the 
Rhode Island fleet. 

The day of Hop- 
kins’s arrival at 
Philadelphia is be- 
lieved to be the day 
Lieutenant John 
Paul Jones “ hoisted 
by my own hand,” 
as he wrote, “the 
first American flag,” 
when Hopkins came 
on board the flagship Alfred, com- 
manded by Captain Saltonstall. 

Detained by the ice in the Delaware 
and an epidemic of smallpox. among the 
crew, Hopkins’s fleet—the first American 
naval expedition—did not sail until 
February 17,1776. Though it had been 
organized mainly to assist Charleston, 
S. C., yet the necessity for doing it so 
late did not exist. “The expedition sailed 
further southward to the Bahama 
Islands, where, at New Providence, a 
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descent was made, arms and ammuni- 
tion so sorely needed by Washington’s 
army were taken, and the Governor 
and other inhabitants seized as_hos- 
tages. The fleet sailed homeward on 
St. Patrick’s day, 1776, the day Wash- 
ington was driving the British out of 
Boston—a somewhat remarkable co- 
incidence and one worthy of being re- 
membered on each annual recurring 
anniversary of Ireland’s patron saint. 

On the way homeward Hopkins, off 
Long Island, encountered the Glasgow, 
a British man-of-war. An engagement 
took place, but, notwithstanding the su- 
periority of Hopkins’s fleet, the Glasgow 
succeeded in escaping when, in the 
opinion of those not witnesses of the 
engagement, she ought to have been 
captured. 

At any rate the result was not re- 
garded by the Continental authorities as 
satisfactory, so that after Hopkins’s ar- 
rival at New London, Conn., although 
he still retained command he was not 
again employed in any naval ventures. 
Though not formally tried nor “dis- 
missed,” as some assert, the Marine 
Committee of Congress adopted the 
plan of a reorganization of the navy and 
on October 10, 1776, presented Congress 
a list of appointed Captains among 
which the name of Esek Hopkins did 
not appear. 

Thus without glory, nor yet in dis- 
grace, disappeared the first “‘Com- 
modore”’—the native-born American— 


Esek Hopkins. 


In the popular mind all other active 
commanders in the navy of the colonies 
are unknown, save John Paul Jones. 

Born in Scotland, and in youth known 
as John Paul, he, on settling i in Amer- 
ica two years before the outbreak of 
hostilities, added “‘ Jones” thereto. 

The first mention on the records of the 
nation presents his name to Congress 
on December 22, 1775, as first on the 
list of lieutenants of the new navy 
reported by the Marine Committee for 


confirmation. His biographers usually 
state that this was the day of his ap- 
pointment. Jones, however, records 
that he was appointed on December 7th. 
Concerning his appointment as Lieuten- 
ant and not a Captain, Jones recorded, 
in 1783, that he had been offered a 
captaincy but he did not consider him- 
self “‘ perfect in the duties of a Lieuten- 
ant.” He was appointed to the 4/jred, 
commanded by Captain Saltonstall. It 
was the flagship of the Commander-in- 
chief. 

The incident of raising the flag on the 
Aljred is always related with patriotic 
glamour as though the present Stars and 
Stripes was “the American flag”’ hoisted 

y Jones and the first occasion of 1 
display as has often been stated. 

Jones considered the act as “a slight 
circumstance,” though he was always 
proud of it, as he had “chosen to do it 
with his own hands.” 

The Alfred carried two flags when she 
sailed southward. Which one did Jones 
hoist? It is generally stated that it 
was the Rattlesnake and Pine-tree flag. 
There was no such flag. There was a 
Pine-tree flag. There was another, 
the Rattlesnake flag. This latter was the 
personal ensign of Hopkins, indicating 
the ship from which he commanded the 
expedition. Jones speaks of “‘the Amer- 
ican flag” as the one he hoisted. In 
January, 1776, that was the Union flag 
which Washington had raised at Cam- 
bridge, January 1, 1776—the thirteen 
stripes with the English cross where now 
are the stars. This, undoubtedly, was 
“the American flag” hoisted by Jones. 
No other could in 1783 be referred to as 
“the American flag.” 

Biographers place the time at periods 
from November 25, 1775, to January 14, 
1776, but the latter seems the most prob- 
able, as on that day Hopkins, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, arrived at Philadelphia 
and took command of the fleet. So it is 
reasonable to conclude that on his com- 
ing on board the Alfred the new flag 
—the flag of Washington—was raised. 
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That was the flag the Alfred carried 
when she sailed on the expedition south- 
ward. 

Lieutenant Jones thus began his naval 
services. There is no official record of 
any duties performed prior to those on 
the Alfred—no Committee on Naval 
Affairs being appointed as early as June 
—no consultation with such a committee 
which, it is said, had sent to Jones, 
the Virginia planter, to come to Phila- 
delphia and select vessels for naval 
operations. These and many other al- 
leged services are without foundation. 

After the expedition had returned and 
the fleet had entered the harbor of New 
London, Conn., Jones was, on May 10, 
1776, appointed by Hopkins to the com- 
mand of the Providence. Later trans- 
ferred to the Alfred, on which he did 
good service on the northeastern coast, 
he was successively assigned to eight 
other vessels. 

“Will posterity,” he wrote in 1783, 
“believe that ten commands were taken 
from me and that the best vessel my 
country ever gave me was the Ranger.” 
He underscores “‘my country,” as if to 
show that with all the many commands 
given and taken from him, but one was a 
vessel of such build and force as to en- 
able him to do service in accord with his 
spirit of adventure. 

In the Ranger he had, in the English 
Channel and tributary waters, captured 
the Drake and many other prizes and 
created consternation in mercantile and 
marine circles of England. Yet the 
Ranger, on his entry to Brest, was taken 
from him, while he was soothed at its 
loss by being told that the Jndzen, build- 
ing at the Texel, Holland, would be 
assigned him; but, alas! he never got the 
command, owing to complications re- 
garding her building having arisen be- 
tween England and Holland. 

All this while Jones was in France, 
moving from Brest and L’Orient to 
Paris and Passy, interviewing Franklin 
and seeking court influences reaching to 


the King, Louis XVI, striving to have a 
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ship given him and so give his active 
spirit an outlet. 

Franklin was unable to secure him an 
American vessel. But for the King’s 
action of taking the French ship Duc de 
Duras, making needed repairs, and 
changing her name to the Bonne 
Homme Richard in compliment to 
Franklin’s character of Poor Richard, it 
is probable that Jones would to-day be 
little known. 

Jones sailed as the nominal Com- 
mander-in-chief or “‘Commodore”’ of a 
fleet of five armed ships of which but 
one, the Alliance, was of American 
build, and that was commanded by 
Pierre Landais, a Frenchman, erratic, 
if not of infirm mind. 

The expedition sent out by the French 
King to keep up “a plan of annoyance” 
which had been arranged to harass 
English commerce, was a French enter- 
prise, but one wholly in accord with the 
energies and spirit of Jones, who chaffed 
at the eight months’ idleness to which he 
had been subjected. He seems to have 
started on this expedition with an acute 
and sensitive spirit, determined to en- 
counter, and not evade, a force double 
his own, as he expressed, in order, as 
it were, to convince his country, and 
especially its naval authorities, who had 
treated him so shabbily. 

View as we may with candor and yet 
with that partiality which ever causes 
us to honor as meritorious those who 
have well served our country, especially 
those heroes who aided in placing ours 
among the nations of the earth, many 
who have studied his career do not 
escape the conviction that Jones was 
of that class to whom the term “ ad- 
venturer” in the common mind best 
conveys the idea which study embodies. 
That seems to a great degree to be de- 
cided to be correct by his letter to Lady 
Selkirk in which he said: “I am not in 
arms as an American. I profess myself 
a citizen of the world, totally unfettered 
by the little mean distinctions of cli- 
mate or country which diminish the 
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benevolence of the heart and set bounds 
to philanthropy.” 

Jones fought valiantly and well for 
America and was a powerful factor in 
upholding and winning the cause of the 
colonies. Yet with equal facility of 
action and, doubtless, with equal fervor, 
he entered the service of Russia and 
served her with as strong a devotion. 

But our country at the time—1788— 
had no navy, no use for Jones or other 
naval commanders. _Jones, by taking 
service in the Russian navy as Rear 
Admiral, believed he was again perfect- 
ing himself in knowledge which might 
sometime be useful to our, if not his, 
country. He was serving, not forsak- 
ing, the country. He ever held the 
“‘olorious title of a citizen of the United 
States,” though but a decade before he 
had proclaimed he strove for it not as 
an American but “as a citizen of the 
world.” 


Now our country hails him as Found- 


er or Father of the American navy. 
This is, again, going to the opposite 
extreme. History, moving our country 
to do exact and equal justice, will, and 
perhaps before long, place Jones in his 
true historical position where fame will 
ever rightly guard his name untainted 
by “romantic literary productions,” but 
in proper “ proportion to the real magni- 
tude of his achievements,” which ended 
with his death in Paris in 1792. The 
Scotchman, the “foreigner,” as John 
Adams classed him, was faithful to 
America. 


Of all the naval commanders of the 
navy of the colonies it can truthfully 
be claimed that John Barry was the 
most conspicuous for length of service 
and continuous employment in_ the 
several duties assigned him. Indeed, a 
critical examination of the records will 
prove he was the most trusted as well as 
a most faithful officer. Important com- 
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mands were assigned him. Missions 
fraught with serious consequences were 
given him to fulfill, and these, success- 
fully performed, were more important 
than battles won or prizes captured. In- 
deed, he was commanded, at times, not to 
make captures, lest so doing would delay 
or endanger the missions upon which he 
was sent. He was always on duty. He 
was the first to begin under Continental 
authority and the last to cease operations 
—fighting the last battle of the Revolu- 
tion and commanding the whole navy of 
the new United States and its last, as it 
was its best, vessel of the United Col- 
onies’ navy. When the new navy of 
the United States was founded in the 
administration of Washington, in 1794, 
of all the living commanders of the 
Revolutionary navy, the first President 
of our country chose John Barry to be 
Number One in rank as the head or 
ranking officer of the new navy and its 
first Commodore in command of its 
first fleet in naval operations. 

Like other officers of the navy of the 
colonies he has been overshadowed by 
John Paul Jones, whose one most 
brilliant and certainly most. startling 
action has caused the practical obliter- 
ation of all other names from the public 
mind. 

Yet it is becoming clear, by the 
consideration of the services of John 
Paul Jones, that if the title FATHER or 
FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN Navy may 
rightly be bestowed upon anyone, it is 
justly due to John Barry, as was de- 
clared by Editor Dennie of the Portfolio 
in 1813. This is true whether we con- 
sider his services in the navy of the 
United Colonies or in the navy of the 
United States. These, separately or 
combined successively, must be regarded 
as THE AMERICAN Navy. In each and 
in both John Barry stands conspicuous 
for fidelity. He alone in the number of 
later distinguished officers of the navy 
who were trained under him must truly 
be declared FaTueER, for none other had 
such a number of young officers who 
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later merited the renown won by serv- 
ices for our country. 

John Barry was a native of the Coun- 
ty Wexford, Ireland, where he was born 
in 1745. Coming to Philadelphia in 
early manhood, he, from 1766, was 
actively engaged in the merchant marine 
service, mainly to and from the West 
Indies, until in 1774, in the Black Prince, 
the finest and largest of the American 
commercial fleet, he made a voyage to 
Bristol and London. Affairs in the 
colonies were becoming more and more 
strained with England. A Congress of 
the colonies met at Philadelphia. ‘The 
non-importation resolve debarred for a 
time the return of Barry’s ship until, ob- 
serving the trend of events after the 
battles of Lexington and of Bunker Hill, 
he determined,-in September, 1775, to re- 
turn to Philadelphia. He arrived home 
on October 13, 1775, the very day Con- 
gress had resolved to fit out two armed 
cruisers of fourteen and of ten guns—of 
nine-pounders. ‘This was done on rec- 
ommendation of a committee appointed 
October 3d. Two vessels were obtained. 
They were named the Lexington and 
the Reprisal. The former, the heavier 
armed, was given to Captain John Barry, 
the latter to Captain Wickes. Barry’s 
vessel was named after the first battle- 
ground of the Revolution and was the 
first fitted out—and Barry the first ap- 
pointed officer. Selected prior to that 
date he was appointed Captain on De 
cember 7, 1775. 

Barry not only prepared the Lexing- 
ton for service, securing for her the only 
nine-pounders in the city, owned by his 
former employers, Willing & Morris, 
but he did, says Cooper’s “ History of 
the Navy,” “shore duty” during the 
winter of 1775-76. These duties kept 
him engaged until, at the end of March, 
1776, he sailed down the Delaware and 
on April ist put to sea. On the 7th, 
off the Capes of Virginia, he captured 
the Edward, tender to His Majesty’s 
ship of war the Roebuck, which cruised 
off the Delaware Bay. Barry had suc- 
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ceeded in getting to sea, and with his 
prize succeeded in entering the bay and 
returning to Philadelphia on April 11th, 
bringing to Congress the first prize cap- 
tured under Continental authority and 
rejoicing the hearts of the patriots so 
much that John Adams gleefully wrote: 
““We begin to 
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pointed to command the Effingham, not 
to sink her. In his vehement objections 
against the sinking, he offended Mr. 
Hopkinson, of the Naval Committee, 
who reported Barry to Congress as guilty 
of disrespect. Of this he escaped censure 
by atie vote. Barry soon gave effective 
evidence of his 





make a show in the 
navy way.” 

Later assigned 
to the command of 
the Effingham by 
the reorganization 
system of October 
10, 1776, Barry be- 
came Senior Com- 
mander at the Port 
of Philadelphia. 
When, in Decem- 
ber, the British ad- 
vanced on Phila- 
delphia, Barry 
organized a com- 
pany for land serv- 
ice and engaged 
in the Trenton 
campaign, in 
which he served as 
an aide to Wash- 
ington, who placed 
him in charge of a 
body of Hessian 
prisoners sent to 


Philadelphia. 








ADMIRALTY SEAL. 
% Journals of Congress, v., 277. The three commissioners were each al- 
lowed a yearly salary of fourteen thousand dollars, Continental money, equiv- 
alent, at that time, to about seven hundred dollars hard money. The nom- 
inal amount of this salary was to be varied according to the state of the pa- 
per currency. Their secretary was John Brown, whose name appears at- 
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tached to all commussions issued during the active existence of the board. Or 
the fourth of May, 1780, the board reported a device for an adiniralty seal (see 
next page) as follows: thirteen bars, mutually supporting each other, altern 
ate red and white, in a blue field, and surmounting an anchor proper. The 
crest, a ship under sail. The motto, S: i 


worth by his serv- 
ices on the lower 
Delaware while 
yet the British re- 
mained in Phila- 
delphia. He cap- 
tured many prizes 
carrying supplies 
to the British. He 
sent much of his 
captured stores to 
Washington, then 
at Valley Forge in 
destitution of sup- 
plies. Washington 
wrote congratula- 
tions on his serv- 
ices, expressing 
the hope that “a 
suitable compensa- 
tion would ever 
attend your [his] 
bravery.’ His 
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and Sustained.” The legend, U. S. 4. Sigil. Naval. Twenty months earlier 
than this a committee was appointed to “ prepare a seal for the Treasury 
and Navy.” I have never seen an impression of the former, if 1t was ever 
made. The sketch of the admiralty seal given on the next page I made from 
an impression attached to a commission issued in 1781, and now in posses- 
sion of Peter Force, Esq., of Washington City. 


services, alone, on 
the Delaware en- 
title him to com- 








When, in 1777-—s gga 
78, the British held 

adelphia, Barry, from the upper Dela- 
ware, below Bordentown, set in opera- 
tion the plan of firing the British 
shipping by projectiles concealed in 
floating enclosures—the famous “‘ Bat- 
tle of the Kegs” which caused so 
much consternation among the naval 
officers of the enemy. At this time all 
the American vessels in the upper 
Delaware were ordered by the Marine 
Committee of Congress and by General 
Washington to be sunk. Barry pro- 
tested against this, as he had been ap- 
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memorative praise. 
To have lightened 
the heart of Wash- 
ington at that dire 
period so as to gain his hearty com- 
mendation alike sets forth his bravery 
and his prudence in relieving the wants 
of the suffering army. 

Assigned to the Ralezgh, he prepared 
her for sea, but being pursued by two 
British cruisers of much superior force, 
he was obliged to beach his ship after a 
most heroic defense, to save her from 
capture by setting her on fire. But in 
this he was not successful, owing to the 
treachery of the one entrusted with the 
firing. He was then made Commander 
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of the naval forces intended to codperate 
with the army against East Florida. 
This was abandoned because the British 
sent reénforcements from New York to 
Savannah and Charleston. 

No other vessel being available for 
Continental commission, Barry took 
service in the Delaware under private 
commission of Pennsylvania, and in that 
cruiser did valiant service in capturing 
prizes. He so continued until sent to 
superintend the building of the America 
at Portsmouth, N. H., on which service 
he continued until the arrival at Boston 
of the Alliance, commanded by the 
erratic Frenchman, Pierre Landais, who 
was at once relieved of the command. It 
was given to Captain John Barry, who 
was succeeded at Portsmouth by John 
Paul Jones. 

Barry in the Alliance rendered the 
most efficient service. He took Col. 
John Laurens to France to procure 
money to move the French army to 
Yorktown. He took Lafayette to France 
after the Battle of Yorktown to secure 
additional, especially naval, aid. While 
returning he captured a number of 
prizes. His most notable engagements 
during this cruise were with the Mars 
and the Minerva and with the Atalanta 
and the Trepassy, capturing two armed 
ships in each battle. Barry was 
wounded. 

A later and a most memorable event, 
though not of common knowledge, is that 


Barry fought the last battle of the Revolu- 
tion when, on March 10, 1783, he en- 
countered the Sybille, an English war- 
ship, while convoying the Duc de Lauzan, 
both bringing specie on Continental 
account from Havana. 

He remained in command of the A/li- 
ance and with the Deane, the only ship of 
the United Colonies, and thus had under 
him the whole navy of the United States 
at the close of the war, as Washing- 
ton had command of the army. He so 
continued until both ships were, by 
order of Congress, sold. The famous 
Alliance, the pride of the navy, which 
had on her appearance at French ports 
excited the admiration of all seafaring 
and shipbuilding experts, became a mer- 
chant vessel. Commodore John Barry 
had commanded the first Continental 
cruiser—the Lexington—and had in her 
made the first capture under Continental 
authority. He closed his Revolutionary 
career in command of the finest vessel 
of the United Colonies—after fighting 
the last battle of the Revolution and 
commanding the whole navy, small as 
it was. 

When the depredations of the Al- 
gerians became unbearable and the Gov- 
ernment decided it were better to build 
ships to fight these preyers upon our 
commerce than to pay millions in money 
as tribute to secure immunity, John 
Barry was again, in 1794, the first called 
into service by the supreme authority. 
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Washington appointed him Captain and 
as Number One on the ranking list. He 
was appointed to superintend the build- 
ing of the first frigate, the United States, 
constructed by Joshua Humphreys, the 
first Naval Constructor. Under Barry’s 
direction she was built and on May 10, 
1797, launched at Philadelphia, amid 
the loud and proud acclaim of the entire 
city, which crowded to the wharves to 
see the first war cruiser enter the placid 
waters of the Delaware. 

When ready for service the United 
States was commissioned to stop, not the 
Algerines, but the French, from spolia- 
tions on our commerce. In that vessel 
he made successful cruises and as Com- 
modore commanded the fleet sent to the 
West Indies to protect our merchants. 
Details of his operations in this war with 
France need not be entered upon as we 
have not done so with his career during 
the Revolutionary War. These recitals 
would take too much space, though es- 
sential to all who wish to become fully 
informed of the zeal and fidelity of this 
Irish-born hero to liberty. Animated 
by that racial love for liberty, and more- 
over, by its intense quickening when 
stirred to activity against the oppressor 
of his native land, Americans need not 
be told that John Barry must have loved 
and labored in the cause of American 
independence with a heartfelt intensity 
that none could surpass. 

He served steadily, continuously, 
from the first to the very last. The 
Continental authorities seem never to 
have doubted him, never distrusted him, 
did not make frequent changes in com- 
mands given him, nor keep him in idle- 
ness for long periods. Barry was al- 
ways doing. Each assignment had its 
known cause and each was a better- 
ment until the very best vessel the 
colonies ever had was given him, and it 
remained ever in his command while the 
Continentals owned it. It had really but 
two commanders, Landais and Barry, 
though Jones was in charge of her while 
Landais was, in response to summons, at 
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Paris accounting for his erratic conduct 
in firing at the Bonne Homme Richard 
instead of into the Serapis during that 
famous engagement off Flambough 
Head, on September 23, 1779. 

Barry died September 13, 1803. He 
is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. 

Commodore John Barry is THE 
FATHER OF THE Navy by reason of his 
early employment—the very first vessel 
—his continuous and meritorious service 
—his steady employment by Congress— 
his several promotions—his commissions 
on special and most important voyages 
—his selection as commander of the 
expedition to East Florida, though it 
was later abandoned by Congress—his 
command of the best vessel of the new 
republic, and when our present navy 
was founded, his selection as its chief by 
President Washington, who well knew his 
Revolutionary services and so selected 
him out of all the survivors to be the 
head of the new navy, commissioned him 
to build its first armed battleship and 
placed all others under his command, 
as did his successor, President Adams, 
when operations against the French 
were ordered. So the very first record 


_ book of our Navy Department has for its 


initial entry that a commission had been 
delivered to Commodore John Barry to 
make seizures of French ravagers upon 
our commerce. 

Obscured as have been all the off- 
cers of the Revolutionary navy by the 
brilliancy of the one exploit ef John 
Paul Jones, made famous because all 
the world witnessed it, John, Barry has 
not received that recognition which his 
merits and his services should have se- 
cured, and had he had biographers even 
in lesser numbers than Jones, his fame 
would have been more prominent than 
it has been. 

But America is ever generous to those 
who served her. Our President has rec- 


ognized the worth of both and recom- 
mended public monuments to commem- 
orate their valor. 


AN 


By HELEN 


BAY dear boy,” said Miss 

Mi Desmond, “I know 

you're in love. I am 

sure that Constance 

and you have not quar- 

Seema reled. Now, what is 

the cause of your gloom? You’re not in 
debt?” she added as an afterthought. 

The man she addressed straightened 
his tall figure and ceased his pensive 
contemplation of the ceiling. “Aunt 
Kate,” he replied, “your discrimination 
does you credit. I love, am loved—I 
hope—and do not owe even my tailor. 
Yet,” he sighed, “like the rest of man- 
kind, I pine for the unattainable 
thing——” 

“And that is——” 

“A model.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“My picture of ‘Salome’ is at a stand- 
still. The figure and accessories are 
completed. The type of face, or rather 
the expression I require, is not to be 
found.” 

Miss Desmond looked thoughtfully 
into the fire, and Raymond Harland 
looked at Miss Desmond. His artistic 
taste was always gratified by a sense of 
harmony between this Old World lady 
and her Old World room. She had been 
considered a beauty in her day, and had 
not yet given up all pretensions to the 
title. Although Raymond called her 
“aunt,” they were really not related. 
She and Robert Harland had been great 
friends—some said lovers—in the old 
days. At any rate, they had remained 
stanch allies until his death, and his son 
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had always been a welcome guest at the 
old-fashioned house at Chelsea. 

Finally Miss Desmond turned again to 
the young man. “Ring the bell, please,” 
she said. 

Raymond complied, wondering a little. 
She was usually more responsive. With 
a slight sense of injury, he returned to his 
station by the fire, paying no attention 
to John’s entrance and exit. 

A moment afterward he heard a slight 
sliding step, and the murmur of a 
singularly sweet, low-pitched voice. 
There was a slight purring slur of the 
final syllables infinitely attractive. As 
he glanced around he was unable to re- 
press a start of surprise at the strange 
beauty of the girl to whom Miss Des- 
mond was giving some low-voiced direc- 
tions. Thoughts of crimson and gold 
sunsets, of tropical forests, of tangled 
scarlet-spotted vines, passed through his 
mind. A mass of tawny hair, brown 
in the shadows, was folded smoothly 
about her head; but he could imagine 
it loosened and framing the creamy oval 
of her face. 

She did not look at him, and his eyes 
followed her until the closing door and 
Miss Desmond’s voice recalled him. She 
was watching him curiously. “What do 
you think of her?” she asked, smiling. 

He drew a deep breath. “A lotus- 
flower just bursting into bloom—a 
symphony in yellow. Where did you 
get her?” 

“In a way, she was thrust upon me. 
You remember Manners?” 

“Could I ever forget her or her 
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gingerbread elephants!” exclaimed Ray- 
mond with deep feeling. 

“T remember she spoiled you. Well, 
she had a sister who turned out unfor- 
tunately—went to the States and mar- 
ried a good-for-nothing Creole named 
Lamereaux. He abused her shame- 
fully, and she finally left him and, as- 
sisted by Manners, returned to England. 
Shortly afterward a daughter was born 
and the mother died. Manners, unlike 
most of her class, was very reticent, and, 
in fact, I knew nothing of the girl’s 
existence until just before the poor 
woman’s death. Then I discovered that 
she had been educating her for a gov- 
erness, and had spent nearly all of her 
savings upon her.” 

“Quite a romantic story,” commented 
Raymond, as she paused. “What is to 
be done with her?” 

“T promised Manners to befriend her 
until she could secure a place as nursery 
governess, a position she is as well 
qualified to fill as—” Miss Desmond 
looked around vaguely as though seek- 


ing a comparison. 
“But, Aunt Kate, aren’t you too 


severe? She’s a beautiful creature.” 
“Hardly a recommendation for a 
nursery governess,” was the dry reply. 
“‘So far, I have been unable to discover 
that she is fitted for anything useful,” she 
continued. _ “Her capacity for absolute 
quiet is remarkable. She will sit in the 
sun for hours, and if I give her a task in 
the sewing-room, throws it aside and goes 
to sleep on the rug in front of the fire.” 
Raymond laughed. “That promises 
gentleness and tranquillity,” he said; 
“two desirable qualities in a woman.” 
“Don’t believe it. In spite of her 
quietude, she has a frightful temper. 
When she first came, the housekeeper’s 
son, a respectable young tradesman in 
the city, was greatly pleased with her, 
and I began to see a way out of my diffi- 
culties, although I am bound to say he 
received no encouragement. One day, 
so my maid told me, he went so far as 
to attempt to kiss his charmer. She 
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flew at him like a tigress, and, I give 
you my word, actually scratched.” 

Raymond flushed. “I don’t blame 
her,” he said, with more heat than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. “The fel- 
low’s audacity i 

Miss Desmond smiled _ ironically. 
“Her good looks probably prevent you 
from realizing that he was a very ex- 
cellent person in her own walk in life.” 

“But if she was educated for a gover- 
ness - 

“T have already intimated that she 
has neglected her opportunities, my dear 
boy,” rejoined Miss Desmond a little 
impatiently. “Let us discuss her merits 
as a model for Salome. She is bizarre 
enough, certainly.” 

“That creamy fairness is ador- 
able——” 

‘Constance is dark,”’ murmured Miss 
Desmond. 

“But,” Raymond went on without 
appearing to hear the interruption, “Sa- 
lome should be a swarthy maiden. The 
expression is good—still—”’ He broke 
off for a moment, pacing the room with 
an excited air. “By Jove! Strange I 
did not see it at first. She’s exactly 
what I want for a picture I have been 
thinking over for a long time. In fact, 
I have made a number of studies for it. 
Of late the other has rather crowded it 
out.” 

Miss Desmond looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“You remember I described my con- 
ception of it to you once. It embodies 
something of the idea of reincarnation.” 

“Ves aig 

“The principal figure has never taken 
so substantial a form in my mind as 
during the past few minutes. The sight 
of that girl—” He paused, looking 
down musingly. “Would she consent 
to sit?” he asked after a time. 

“The real question, my dear boy, is— 
would I consent to allow her?” 

Mr. Harland moved over to a seat at 
her side. “‘Dear Aunt Kate,” he said 
persuasively, taking in his one of her 
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pretty hands, “you would consent to 
anything I asked ve 

“In reason,” she interrupted. 

“Well, isn’t this reasonable? The 
picture may make me famous. And 
besides, you proposed it yourself. Why 
do you hesitate now?” 

“You admire her so much 

“From an artistic point of view,” he 
interrupted. 

“You are not old—and 

“T love Constance,” he said, drawing 
himself up. 

Miss Desmond looked at him critic- 
ally. “It seems not to occur to you 
that the girl—well, no matter,” she 
broke off, rising briskly. “You may 
have your old studio in the attic, and 
begin the sittings when you please.” 

Désirée Lamereaux exhibited no sur- 
prise and made no objection to the pro- 
posed disposition of her liberty. It re- 
moved the specter of the nursery from 
her path, for a time, at least; a quite 
sufficient cause for content. 

Fascinated and absorbed by his work, 
Raymond soon felt an intense intere-t in 
the personality of the strange creature 
with whom he was so intimately asso- 
ciated. From the first, her quiet had ap- 
peared to him more positive than nega- 
tive; and as the work progressed he 
made frequent efforts to break down her 
reserve and draw out some expression of 
individuality. At times he would be 
startled at the terseness and point of her 
low-voiced replies; at others she utterly 
refused to respond to his overtures, re- 
garding him through her narrowed lids 
with an inscrutable calm at once per- 
plexing and provocative. 

As a model she was perfection, catch- 
ing his suggestions as to pose and 
expression with surprising readiness, 
and sitting for hours with scarcely a 
movement, and seemingly without fa- 
tigue. 

Miss Desmond felt compelled to fre- 
quently interrupt the sittings, sending 
Désirée into the garden, and declaring 
Raymond to be a tyrant who would 


” 


” 


immolate the world at the shrine of the 
insatiable Moloch of his art. 

Under these favorable circumstances 
he worked to such advantage that, in a 
much shorter time than he had antici- 
pated, the picture was ready for removal 
to his London studio, where he intended 
to finish up his sketch of the dead tigress 
whose spirit had passed into the pal- 
pitating body of the girl peering back 
from the dim recesses of a tropical forest. 

During the following weeks, crowded 
with feverish work, he had not once seen 
Désirée, and it was now necessary to 
have a last sitting. Miss Desmond was 
in London for a few weeks on business, 
so Désirée was sent to the studio under 
convoy of a maid, who explained that her 
mistress would appear later in the day. 

Raymond was conscious of an un- 
wonted feeling of buoyancy and exalta- 
tion when he heard her light sliding step. 
He wondered whether the sight of the 
nearly finished picture would stir her to 
speech, and watched her anxiously as 
she studied it. As he looked at her he 
realized that in some indefinable way 
she had changed. She was thinner, and 
the soft oval of her face had sharpened, 
giving her a new expression—more 
womanly—less of the beautiful animal. 

He looked at her questioningly as she 
turned toward him. 

“You go down—to—the soul,” she 
said slowly, as if finding a difficulty in 
expression. “It’s not—right.” 

“But why, Désirée?” he cried eagerly. 
“That should be the aim of all who love 
their art.” 

She did not meet his eyes. “‘ Because 
it should be hidden—it’s not for the 
world—” Something in her expression 
troubled him vaguely. He felt dissatis- 
fied with himself—with life. For the 
first time he understood how she had 
filled his mind and thoughts of late. 
The delight he felt in her presence 
opened his eyes—to what? He could 
not or would not answer. The cold 
delicate face of Constance rose before 
him, and he fell to painting fiercely. 
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The girl’s own calm was broken up. 
Once, when he drew a lock of her tawny 
hair forward into a better position, she 
swayed slightly toward him. The im- 
pulse to take her in his arms was almost 
irresistible, and he experienced a feeling 
of irritation against the maid dozing 
by the fire. Yet, such is man’s incon- 
sistency, Miss Desmond’s arrival gave 
him a feeling of relief. He felt the 
atmosphere of his own world, common- 
place, unexciting. 

“By the way,” she said, having sent 
the maid home, and settled herself com- 
fortably, “is it true that Constance and 
her mother return the eighth?” 

“‘That is the present plan, I believe.” 

“And the wedding is to be the next 
month ?” 

The young man colored, as he nodded, 
casting an uneasy glance at Désirée. 
But she was apparently not listening. 

“Well, I am glad your probation is 
so nearly over, my boy. Three years 
should have proved you both. Such 
faithfulness in this age is delightfully 
prehistoric.” 

Raymond was studying the picture 
and putting a few last touches to the 
woman’s face. The eyes gazed outward 
and upward, as if on the new life they 
were just entering. A movement from 
Désirée made him look at her. She had 
risen and with trembling fingers was 
gathering up her flowing hair. Her face 
had taken on a gray pallor very different 
from its usual creamy tint. “I’m— 
tired—”’ she stammered. 

Raymond started up. Then he felt 
Miss Desmond’s eyes upon him and re- 
strained himself. 

“Of course you are, Désirée,” said the 
old lady, kindly enough. “The sitting 
can be finished another time. I am 
going to set Mr. Harland down at the 
picture dealer’s, and then the carriage 
may return for you.” 

The girl had entered the little alcove 
and drawn the curtains. She said short- 
ly, from behind them, “I don’t want 
the carriage. I would rather walk.” 
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“As you wish,” said Miss Desmond. 
“Come, Raymond.” 

He lingered a moment after she had 
left the room. “Désirée,” he called 
softly. 

There was a movement behind the 
curtain. 

“Wait ten minutes,” he whispered 
imploringly; “I must see you.” 

When he joined Miss Desmond she 
made no comment, if she had noticed his 
delay; yet she looked at him keenly, 
more than once, although he controlled 
himself sufficiently to keep up a desultory 
conversation. He had a fear that she 
might enter the dealer’s with him. How- 
ever, she made no offer to do so, bidding 
him good-by at the curb. He had an 
appointment to meet some people, but 
he had no intention of keeping it, and 
waited only for Miss Desmond’s carriage 
to turn the corner before calling a cab. 
Promising the man double fare if he 
drove rapidly, he threw himself back on 
the seat in a tumult of emotion. Con- 
stance—honor—everything was forgot- 
ten. His brain wasachaos. He could 
think of nothing but Désirée, of her 
tropical beauty, of her lengths of tawny 
hair. He felt with a sense of exultation 
that she loved him. What else could her 
emotion at learning of his approaching 
marriage mean? 

When the cab stopped he sprang out, 
and, tossing some coins to the driver, ran 
up the stairs, conscious of living in the 
present and looking neither forward nor 
backward. 

At the door he saw the studio ‘still 
empty—the curtain drawn before the 
alcove. He called: “‘Désirée!” There 
was no reply. With a chill feeling of 
dread he crossed the room and pulled 
the drapery violently aside. The alcove 
was vacant. He turned, still grasping 
the curtain, his eyes mechanically seek- 
ing the picture. The canvas hung in 
shreds, rent from top to bottom and 
from side to side, and the fragments of 
a fanciful little dagger of Damascus 
steel still lay at the foot of the easel. 





A PAIR OF MULES 


A TALE OF THE PAINTED DESERT 


By KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


I 


PAIR of cane mules 
had been killed on the 
right of way twelve 
Y miles west of Cotton- 
® wood, Ariz., and 
ag Freddy Gilson was 
sent out from Kansas City to settle. 
Funny to send a man halfway across 
the continent to pay for a pair of busted 
mules? Not at all. Of course, back 
East a mule is just a mule, but it’s dif- 
ferent inthe West. There he may be a 
gold mine. Especially is this likely to 
be true if the mule’s remains are sprin- 
kled over ten miles of right of way by a 
shrieking, oil-burning locomotive. And 
that was what happened in this _partic- 
ular instance. It is passing strange how 
a mule’s value does rise by leaps and 
bounds in the event of his being hit by 
an engine. Accordingly, when the cor- 
respondence was placed upon his desk, 
and he noted the O.K. of the second 
vice-president through whose office all 
such matters passed, Freddy’s only com- 
ment was: “Another pair of gold-plated 
jackasses gone to heaven, eh?” And he 
whistled softly three bars of “‘ Bedelia.” 
In his usual indifferent manner he 
took upthe little batch of correspondence 
relating to the claim. The letter of the 
agent at Cottonwood was terse and bald. 
“Two cane mules,” so it stated, “‘be- 
longing to one Jake Lonergan were 


killed on the right of way by No. 8, east- 


bound, twelve miles west of here, last 
Thursday. Note claimant’s letter here- 
with.” 

“That guy’s a few chips shy on 
imagination,” Freddy observed as he 
laid the sheet on his desk and took up 
“the claimant’s letter herewith.” 

Equally terse but less bald was this. 
A smile spread across the live-stock 
claim agent’s face as he read it: 


“Deer sirs one of yur dam tranes kilt 
to of my muls. they cos me four hundrid 
Dollars. they wus worth mor if you folks 
dont settel ill raze hell yrs respcy Jake 
Lonergan” 


“Billy,” Gilson called, and a tall, thin 
man with a gray mustache looked up 
from his writing, “did you read this 
letter from Lonergan *bout his mules?” 

Johnson rose wearily and crossed the 
room. Gilson gave him the note. 
Johnson laughed as he handed it back. 

“You used to be out in that part of 
the country,” Gilson said. “‘Ever hear 
of him?” 

“Don’t seem to recall the name. 
Goin’ out, are you? Ido know a chap 
out there, though, that could tell you 
anything you want to know “bout that 
part of the country. Fellow b’name o’ 
Houston, Hank Houston. Guess he 
lives in Cottonwood yet. He’s an old- 
timer; he'll give it to you square.” 

Gilson made a note of the name in his 
little memorandum book, and Johnson 
went back to his desk. 


- 
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The balance of the correspondence 
relating to Lonergan’s deceased mules 
was commonplace, including the note 
from the second vice-president’s office 
informing the claim agent that the road 
would stand for a maximum claim of 
three hundred dollars. It had been 
deemed quite unnecessary to add that a 
lower amount would be allowed. That 
was “up to” Gilson. 

“That’s easy,” Freddy muttered as he 
filed the memorandum with the corre- 
spondence. 

He looked at his watch. 

In one hour and fifteen minutes No. 8 
would leave for the Pacific coast. He 
telephoned for a lower berth and, secur- 
ing, it, proceeded to the office of the 
second vice-president, where, at his re- 
quest, that official’s chief clerk gave him 
two blank checks properly signed by the 
official named. 

“And by the way, Mr. Gilson,” the 
chief clerk observed, “‘settle for as small 
an amount as possible. Mr. Martin 
referred especially to the matter this 
morning.” 

The suggestion hurt Gilson’s feelings 
a little, but he replied, “All right,” and 
left the office. 

Who was old popeyed Henning to 
tell him to settle as low as possible, he 
grumbled. Lift any man to the chief 
clerkship of the second vice-president 
and his vest buttons begin to fly off 
right away. The lobster! As though 
Freddy Gilson hadn’t settled for more 
dead mules and live stock damaged in 
transit than he or any other chief clerk 
had ever seen! He didn’t propose to 
allo wany guy that wore eyeglasses and 
a black cord over his ear to tell him what 
to do in the case of a couple of busted 
mules. 

And until within five minutes of No. 
8’s scheduled time for departure he went 
about the office growling until even the 
silent, cool-eyed Johnson observed to 
Miss Carsons, the stenographer, “Mr. 
Gilson seems annoyed.” 


But in the open air Freddy’s cheerful- 
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ness returned to him and he waved his 
hand gaily to Enders of the freight de- 
partment as No. 8 pulled out. 

And all day long he sat in the narrow 
compartment at the rear end of the last 
Pullman smoking cigarettes. 

He was an odd sort of a chap, Gilson. 
If you didn’t know him and some one 
were to ask you what he appeared to be 
you'd be more than likely to guess that 
he was just a papa’s boy, or, maybe, a 
mother’s darling. But he wasn’t, though 
he might have been just that if his father 
and mother had not died when he was 
a little tad, leaving him to the care of his 
mother’s spinster sister. He was yellow- 
headed and his cheeks simply would not 
tan. And his eyes were blue; not a 
skimmed-milk blue either, but that sort 
of blue that goes gray and glints—some- 
times. He wasn’t tall, nor yet short. He 
was just ordinary in the matter of shape. 
He was one of those fellows who can 
wear ready-made clothes without their 
looking ready-made. And he had thin 
hands with long, slim fingers. He might 
have been a corking piano player as far 
as his fingers were concerned. In the 
office they called him “The Kid” more 
often than not, but it was always re- 
spectfully, for, you see, every one liked 
him. As for the second vice-president, 
he was wont on occasion and in private, 
always in private, to prophesy great 
things for Freddy. In a word, Freddy 
got his job on the strength of a pull— 
through his aunt; he kept it on the 
strength of ability—through his work. 
If this were not absolutely the case he 
wouldn’t be traveling back and forth 
through the Southwest with a bundle of 
blank checks signed by the second vice- 
president in his wallet, on the most 
delicate sort of work for the road that 
paid his salary. 


II 


Have you ever been in Cottonwood, 
Ariz.? No? Well, I shouldn’t worry 


about it. It consists of a smelter, three 
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stores, five saloons, one hotel, called the 
Palace, and a red railway station with a 
dozen greasers, more or less, sitting in 
the shade of it. Once in a while some 
one—usually a greaser—acknowledges a 
quick call to eternity there, and twice a 
day three or four twenty-mule teams 
traverse the main. street, which is 
fringed on the north by the establish- 
ments mentioned and on the south by 
the red railway station, the greasers, 
and the desert. From the back doors 
of the Palace Hotel, the stores, and the 
saloons extends more desert, and east 
and west from the building extremes, 
still more. Fifteen miles north are the 
lands of the Sunset Salt Company. 

Freddy Gilson smiled as he dropped 
to the platform in front of the red station 
at half-past three on an August after- 
noon. So far as he could see there was 
not a human being in the town. Of 
course he took no count of the greasers 
on the station platform. Hunching up 
his shoulders in order that the wide brim 
of his hat might the better shield his 
neck and ears from the burning rays of 
the brazen sun that hung suspended 
from the turquoise sky, he crossed Main 
Street and entered the Palace Hotel. 

The bartender sat at one side of the 
door reading a three weeks’ old copy of 
the Police Gazette. Across the room at 
a table, smoking, sat a long, angular 
creature, with dust on his shoulders and 
alkali powder on his boots. Gilson set 
his bag on the floor, removed his hat, 
and passed the back of his hand across 
his forehead. 

“Jest git in?” inquired the bartender. 
“Quite warm to-day.” 

“T want a room; I'll be here a couple 
of days,” the young man said. 

The bartender led the way aloft. 

“This is fine,”’ Gilson observed. 

“Glad you like it,” the bartender re- 
plied and withdrew. 

Freddy washed his face. Before he 
put his coat on he opened his pigskin 
traveling bag and took out two things, a 
pair of leather riding leggings and a con- 


trivance. The leggings he buckled on 
and the contrivance he examined criti- 
cally. It consisted of a loop like a sus- 
pender, and a belt, and where the two 
joined was riveted a stamped leather 
holster carrying a “‘gun.” Adjusting 
this contrivance to his slim body in such 
a way that the holster fitted snugly to his 
ribs on the left side midway between his 
armpit and his waist, he drew on his 
coat and descended to the barroom. 
The man with dust on his shoulders still 
sat at the table. 

Gilson approached the bartender. 

“By the way,” he said, low, “‘is there 
a man in Cottonwood by the name of 
Houston?” 

“Hank Houston?” 

Gilson nodded. 

“*Sure; he’s the Sheriff; that’s him.” 
And the bartender jerked his head in the 
direction of the man at the table. Then 
lifting his voice, “Hank, here’s a gent 
inquirin’ fer you,” he called. 

Houston turned his head. 

“Who? Me?” he inquired. 

“My name’s Gilson,” the young man 
said, “‘and Billy Johnson back in Kan- 
7~— «! = > 

sas City asked me to look you up. 

At mention of the name the Sheriff’s 
mouth stretched and a twinkle came 
into his gray eyes. Yes, he had known 
Johnson, known him well. Both to- 
gether in Abilene once; sure, knew 
him well. 

“‘What you doin’ out here, yourself?” 
he inquired. 

And Freddy, leaning across the table, 
told him. 

Houston heard him through without 
comment. 

“Thought I’d look you up and find 
out what sort of a feller this guy is, y’ 
know.” 

The Sheriff, after an instant, leaned 
forward and spat. Then: “Got a gun?” 
he inquired. 

Gilson put his thumb to the left arm- 
hole of his waistcoat. Houston saw and 
nodded. 

“That’s all right, if you like them 
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things,” he said. “‘I never thought much 
of ’em m/’self.” 

Another period of silence ensued, 
broken at last by the Sheriff, who said 
in an undertone: 

“Yes, I know Lonergan; he’s been 
drivin’ for the Sunset Company. He’s a 
skunk. If he gits a chance he'll trim 
yeh. I’ve had my eye on him fer the past 
month. He killed a 
greaser down here in 
June. I heard about 
them mules; they got 
away in the night, 
seems, and one of your 
engines come along an’ 
mussed ’em up. Jake’ s 
been boozin’ all the time 
since; las’ time he was 
down he talked a lot 
*bout leavin’ the country. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he did sooner or later.” 

“YT thought I’d ride 
out to his place to-night,” 
Gilson suggested. “‘Can 
I get a horse here?” 

“Let you take mine if 
you want him.” 

Gilson was profuse 
with his thanks. 

“Think you want to 
go to-night, 
Houston asked. 

“T don’t want to hang around here any 
longer than I have to,” was the reply. 

“All right, if you think you want to. 
Wait here, I'll git yeh th’ horse.” 

And Houston reared his angular 
length and strode out of the place. 

Ten minutes later he rode up to the 
door on a little calico cow pony and, dis- 
mounting, dropped the reins Gouen the 


bit. 


“He'll give me some supper, won’t 
S ’ 


he?” Gilson asked, with a smile, as he 
mounted. 

“Sure,” Houston replied, “and after- 
ward he’ll probably work you for a game 
of cribbage. He’s a great cribbage 
player, Jake is.” 
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Gilson drew up the reins. 

“By the way ”’—Houston laid a hand 
on the pony’s neck—“‘he’s got the name 
of bein’ pretty handy with a gun. Jus’ 
thought I’d tell you.” 

Gilson raised a hand. 

“Thanks.” Then he pressed his heels 
against the pony’s ribs and rode forth 
to the north in the brazen glare of the 

desert afternoon. 

From the doorway 
of the Palace, Houston 
watched him until pony 
and rider disappeared. 
Then he turned back 
into the barroom. 

“That boy’ll either 
stay or come back; he’s 
a dam fool er he ain’t,’ 
he observed aloud. 

The bartender raised 
his eyes momentarily 
from the Gazette, mut- 
tered “That so?” and 
resumed reading. 

For a long time Hous- 
ton sat at the table staring 
out into the yellow after- 
noon. 


Ill 


“In the office they called him 
do your rr ‘The Kid.’” 


PurRPLE evening, fol- 
lowing an amethyst twi- 
light, was creeping stealthily across the 
desert into the west where the golden 
sun had dipped. But all the weird 
mystery of the magic land was lost upon 
Lonergan, who, seated at the door of 
his shack, his knees drawn up to his 
breast, his straw sombrero pushed back, 
pulled at a short-stemmed cob-pipe and 
scowled. There was something in the 
man’s attitude, a certain apparent ten- 
sity of muscle perhaps, loafing at the 
moment though he were, which sug- 
gested the animal, crouching. He was, 
in a way, a part of the desert, menacing, 
and the light of the desert glinted from 
his eyes. Despite the drink there was 
nothing of physical instability indicated 





” The light of the desert glinted from his eyes.” 


in his attitude. Each night, since filing 
his claim he had waited, as now, in the 
doorway of his house, gazing off to the 
south whence he knew must come the 
railroad’s messenger. 

Suddenly Lonergan rose. Away off 
there to the south he discerned a speck, 
that, even as he watched, grew at last 
to a pony and rider. 

““Comin’ are yeh?” he growled and, 
turning, entered the shack. When next 
he appeared he was wiping his bristly 
lips with the back of a hand, a bronzed, 
hard hand, covered with a fell of red- 
dish hair. 

While he was yet a long way off, 


b 


Gilson waved his hand and shouted. 
Lonergan returned the customary greet- 
ing. The little pony came to a stop 
with its distended pink nostrils not 
a yard from Lonergan’s bronze face. 

**Rode out to see about those mules,” 
Gilson explained. 

Lonergan nodded. ‘Lemme take yer 
horse,” he said, and led the little animal 
to the narrow corral at the side of the 
shack. 

**Better eat an’ hev a smoke first, 
hedn’t we?” he suggested. 

And thus it was that Freddy Gilson 
and Jake Lonergan half an hour later 
sat on opposite sides of a pine table and 
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broke bread together, and ate from the 
same dish of fried potatoes, and carved 
slices of canned corned beef with Loner- 
gan’s knife, washing the whole unsavory 
mess down with coffee strong enough to 
lift the lid of the pot. And later Loner- 
gan accepted one of Freddy’s cigarettes 
and they sat side by side in the doorway, 
the while they tried each to dig into the 
soul of the other—and failed. 

“Well,” said Gilson at last, “I’m 
not allowed to offer you more than two 
hundred dollars—that’s the limit.” 

Lonergan stood up. 

An’ I ain’t goin’ t’ come a dam cent 
off’n four hundred,” he said. 

Freddy snapped away his cigarette 
end. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

Lonergan had walked a little way off, 
but now he turned quickly. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” he pro- 
posed. “Kin yeh play cribbage? All 
right; we'll play two games out o’ three. 
We'll split th’ difference. We'll call it 
three hundred—them mules was wuth 
five an’ it’ll be three hundred er nothin’. 
Huh? Wha’ d’ye say?” 

Now it was not that Freddy Gilson 
considered himself a master of the crib- 
bage board. It was ennuz, rather, that 
induced him to accept the proposal. 

“T’ll go you,” he said, “‘and just to 
show you this is O.K. I'll write the 
check now.” 

So saying he entered the house, Loner- 
gan at his heels. A little glass-bowled 
lamp was brought forth and lighted, 
and Gilson filled out the check, secur- 
ing it to the table by a pin. 

“Hev a drink?” his host inquired, fill- 
ing a tin cup from the flask on the table. 
Gilson shook his head. Lonergan drank 
the liquor, wiped his mouth, and _pro- 
duced the board and the dog-eared 
pack, worn and greasy. 

Gilson won the first game by eight 
holes without counting the crib. Loner- 
gan grinned and filled the tin cup again. 
Gilson noted the brown liquor was low 


in the flask and was glad. 
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Lonergan cut a jack, and pegged one. 

““My game,” he declared, “‘w’en I do 
that.” 

Gilson played a three, and Lonergan 
paired him. Gilson played a nine and 
pegged two. Lonergan made thirty-one 
with a run of three. Thus it was until 
halfway down the last row. Loner- 
gan needed seven to go out, and Gilson 
ten. Freddy counted. There were nine 
points in his hand. There were five in 
Lonergan’s. ‘The latter turned over the 
crib and spread out the cards. 

“Fifteen two, four, six—hell, out 

“One apiece,” Freddy observed quiet- 
ly, as he lighted a fresh cigarette. Loner- 
gan poured half the contents of the flask 
into the tin cup and drank. 

Each held “big hands” the first time 
around the board in the next game. The 
second time around Gilson held six and 
Lonergan ten. The boy bit his lip; 
Lonergan grinned. The second hand 
gave eight to Lonergan and seven to his 
opponent. Then Gilson held a hand 
that moved him forward while Longeran 
could only “‘see” four. Presently it 
stood fairly even. ' Lonergan needed 
fourteen to “‘go out”; Freddy needed 
twenty, and it was his crib. Lonergan 
pegged six. He needed but nine to win. 
There were eight points in the cards 
he threw down upon the table with a 
muttered oath. 

“Don’t get nervous,” Gilson observed 
quietly, “I haven’t got anything in my 
hand.” He laid down his cards. 

Lonergan, breathing fast, and the 
cords of his stringy neck drawn tense, 
leaned across the table, but he did not 
observe the tremor of Gilson’s hand as 
he turned over the crib. Long years of 
knowledge of the game had familiarized 
him with all possible combinations. At 
a glance he saw the points. 

Gulping, then smiling weakly, “It 
puts me out, doesn’t it?” Freddy asked. 
Lonergan moistened his dry lips with the 
tip of his tongue and sank back. 

Gilson drew out the pin and folding 
the check thrust it into his pocket. 


” 





“ Ata glance he 


Lonergan roused himself. ‘‘ Guess 
I'll take a smoke,” he said. ‘‘ Better go 
up and git some sleep; it’s a long ride.” 
His voice was steady, but as he rose he 
staggered and gripped the edge of the 
table. Guess I'll take a little smoke.” 

“T'll give you the receipt to sign in the 

ee ee 2 
morning,” Gilson said. But Lonergan 
made no reply as he slouched out. 


IV 


Lyinc in the bunk, every sense alert, 
Freddy Gilson became, as never before, 


saw the potnts.” 


conscious of the desert’s menace. For its 
physical characteristics he knew the land 
as only one may know it who has met it 
often, face to face. Its plant and animal 
life, the prickly-pear, the stately cactus 
sheathed in spiny mail, the Spanish 
bayonet with its long steely spears, the 
huge furry spiders and loathsome centi- 
pedes and the rattlesnakes—these desert 
things he had seen, and had recognized 
the harmony between them and the land 
in which they lived. But now the subtle 
magic of the desert was working in his 
blood. What was Lonergan doing out 
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“Gilson covered It with one of the bunk blankets.” 


there among the cacti, alone with the 
velvet night and its frosty stars and the 


near, glistening moon? And Gilson, 
what a fool he had been to accept the 
proffer of a bed! What might Lonergan 
and the stars and the moon and the 
drink not conspire? He recalled a mul- 
titude of legends of the land, terrible 
stories wherein the desert had always 
won in its warfare with man, and there 
appeared to him the faces of pros- 
pectors whom he had met here. One 
of them had gone mad in Death Valley 
after seeing his three companions die 
from drinking the water of an arsenic 
spring. Recovering, this man went 
about among his fellows with hair as 


white as snow, with an ashy, drawn 
face, and was ever glancing back over 
his shoulder with horror-lighted eyes. 
Amid these images of his imagination 
Gilson dozed. 

When he awoke a path of moonlight 
had crept half across the rough floor of 
the loft. He listened. A long time he 
listened. From the corral came the 
shivering bray of a burro, then silence. 
Suddenly Gilson started. He had heard 
a sound. From its stamped leather 
holster, which he had not removed when 
he threw himself upon the blankets of 
his bunk, he drew his gun, and hid it, 
in his hand, beneath the bedding. From 
behind the narrow slit of his eyelids he 
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watched the hole in the floor across the 
loft. Once he smiled, and was for drop- 
ping his gun, but the spirit of the desert 
was in him and his grip tightened. 
Below, something creaked. An age, 
it seemed to him, he waited, scarcely 
breathing. And then, as he watched, 
Lonergan’s head appeared above the lev- 
el of the floor, followed by his shoul- 
ders. A moment, and the complete, 
gaunt figure of the man rose before him, 
across the path of moonlight. Stealthily 
he came forward, and the white light 
glinted from the trigger guard of the gun 
in his hand. Almost imperceptibly that 
hand lifted. 

Startled by the two reports the burro 
in the corral brayed. For a long time 
Gilson watched, motionless, the Still 
Thing lying in a black heap wpon the 
floor across the path of moonlight. And 
then suddenly he sprang from the bunk. 
Lonergan’s gun lay beside him. Gilson 
knelt. Lonergan was breathing. He 
dragged him into the moonlight and, 
gripping his shoulders, raised him to a 
sitting posture, the head against his 
knee. 

“Lonergan,” he called softly. 

The man opened his eyes—‘‘ Loner- 
gan.” 


And in a rasping whisper he said: 


“T’s a’ ri’; 1's a’ ri’; yeh got m’; i’s a’ 1’; 
lemme lay do’; sleepy ” 

Gilson covered It with one of the bunk 
blankets and descended the ladder. 

Over in the east a gray ribbon was un- 
winding as he rode out of the corral. 
In the half-light all the desert images 
were distorted; near things looked far 
away, and far things near. And as he 
rode on to the south, suddenly, as though 
lifted by an explosion, the sun leaped 
into the sky. In the new light Gilson 
discerned a rider. As the distance les- 
sened he saw that it was Houston. 

Nose to nose the horses stopped. 

“All right, are yeh?” the Sheriff said. 

“All right,” Gilson confirmed. 

Houston turned, and they loped away 
together. 

“Did he settle?” the Sheriff asked. 

Gilson twisted in the saddle until his 
eyes met the Sheriff’s. 

“He settled,” he said quietly, and 
something in his eyes, or some note in 
his voice, made Houston understand. 

“Did you hev t’ do it?” he asked. 

Gilson nodded. 

“Shall you want me to stay for the 
inquest?” the young man asked, as the 
Palace Hotel came into view. 

Houston shook his head. “They 


won't be any,” he said. 


“* He settled,’ be said quietly.” 
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“ What he saw reflected there, Christ alone knows.” 
—Page 615. 





THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TEST 


. Colonel Willett rose 

from the table, and, 

§ laying a familiar hand 

> on my arm, led me to 

the sunny bench outside the door, 

where, at his nod, I seated myself be- 
side him. 

He drew a map from his breast- 
pocket and studied in silence; I waited 
his pleasure. 

The veteran seemed to have grown no 
older since I had last seen him four years 
since—indeed he had changed little as 
I remembered him first, sipping his 
toddy at my father’s house, and smiling 
his shrewd, kindly, whimsical smile 
while I teased him to tell me of the 
French war, and how he had captured 
Frontenac. 

I was but seventeen years old when he 
headed that revolt in New York City, 
and, single-handed, halted the British 
troops on Broad Street and took away 
their baggage. I was nineteen when he 
led the sortie from Stanwix. I had 
already taken my post in New York 
when he was serving with his Excellency 
in the Jerseys and with Sullivan in the 
West. 

Of all the officers who served on the 
frontier, Marinus Willett was the only 
man who had ever held the enemy at 
check. Even Sullivan, returning from 


his annihilation of Indian civilization, 
was followed by a cloud of maddened 
savages and renegades that settled in 
his tracks, enveloping the very frontier, 
which, by his famous campaign, he had 
properly expected to leave unharassed. 

Colonel Willett had lighted his clay 
pipe, and now, map spread across his 
knees and mine, he leaned over, arms 
folded, smoking, and examining the dis- 
colored and wrinkled paper. 

“Where is Adriutha, Carus?” he 
drawled. 

I pointed out the watercourse, traced 
in blue, showing him the ancient site and 
the falls near by. 

“And Carenay?” 

Again I pointed. 

“Oswaya?” 

“Only tradition remains of that lost 
village,” I said. ‘‘ Even in the Great Rite 
those who pronounce the name know 
nothing more than that it once existed. 
It is so with Kayaderos and Danascara; 
nobody now knows exactly where they 

” 
were. 

“And Thendara?” 

“*Thendara was, and will be, but is not. 
In the Great Rite of the Iroquois, that 
place where the first ceremony, which is 
called ‘At the wood’s edge,’ begins, is 
called Thendara, to commemorate the 
ancient place where first the Holder of 
Heaven talked face to face with the 
League’s founder, Hiawatha.” 

The hawk-faced veteran smoked and 
studied the map for a while; then he re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth, and, in 
silence, traced with the smoking stem a 
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path. I watched him; he went back to 
the beginning and traced the path again 
and yet again, never uttering a word; 
and presently I began to comprehend 
him. 

“Yes, sir,” I said; “thus will the Long 
House strike the Oneidas—when they 
strike.” 

“I have sent belts—as you suggested,” 
observed Willett carelessly. 

I was delighted, but made no com- 
ment; and presently he went on in his 
drawling, easy manner: “I can account 
for Sir John, and I can hold him on the 
Sacandaga; I can account for Haldi- 
mand only through the cowardice or 
treachery of Vermont; but I can hold 
him, too, if he ever dares to leave the 
lakes. For Sir Henry Clinton I do not 
care a damn; like a headless chicken he 
tumbles about New York, seeing, hear- 
ing nothing, and no mouth left to squawk 
with. His head is off; one of his legs 
still kicks at Connecticut, t’other pad- 
dles aimlessly in the Atlantic Ocean. 
But he’s done for, Carus. Let his own 
blood cleanse him for the plucking!” 

The gaunt Colonel replaced his pipe 
between his teeth and gazed meditatively 
into the north: 

“But where’s Walter Butler?” he 
mused. 

“Is he not at Niagara, sir?” I asked. 

Willett folded his map and shoved it 
into his breast-pocket. “‘That,” he said, 
“is what I want you to find out for me, 
Carus.” 

He wheeled around, facing me, his 
kindly face very serious: 

“T relieved you of your command, 
Carus, and have attached you to my 
personal staff. There are officers a- 
plenty to take your rangers where I send 
them; but I know of only one man in 
Tryon County who can do what is to be 
done at Thendara. Send on your belt 
to Sachems of the Long House. Carus, 
you are a spy once more.” 

I had not expected it, now that the 
Oneidas had been warned. Chilled, 
sickened at the thought of playing my 
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loathsome réle once more, bitter dis- 
appointment left me speechless. I hung 
my head, feeling his keen eyes upon me; 
I braced myself sullenly against the over- 
whelming rush of repulsion surging up 
within me. My every nerve, every fiber 
quivered for freedom to strike that blow 
denied me for four miserable years. Had 
I not earned the right to face my enemies 
in the open? Had I not earned the right 
to strike? Had I not waited—God! had 
I not waited? 

Appalled, almost unmanned, I bowed 
my head still lower as the quick tears of 
rage wet my lashes. They dried, un- 
shed. 

**Is there no chance for me?”’ I asked 
—‘no chance for one honest blow?” 

His kind eyes alone answered; and, 
like a schoolboy, I sat there rubbing 
my face, teeth clinched, to choke back 
the rebellious cry swelling my hot 
throat. 

“Give me an Oneida, then,” I mut- 
tered. “I'll go.” 

“You are a good lad, Carus,” he said 
gently. “I know how you feel.” 

I could not answer. 

“You know,” he said, ““how many 
are called, how few chosen. You know 
that in these times a man must sink self 
and stand ready for any sacrifice, even 
the supreme and best.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder: 
“Carus, I felt as you do now when his 
Excellency asked me to leave the line 
and the five splendid New York regi- 
ments just consolidated and given me to 


‘lead. But I obeyed; I gave up legiti- 


mate ambition; I renounced hope of that 
advancement all officers rightly desire; 
I left my New York regiments to come 
here to take command of a few farmers 
and forest-runners. God and his Ex- 
cellency know best!” 

I nodded, unable to speak. 

“There is glory and preferment to be 
had in Virginia,” he said; “there are 
stars to be won at Yorktown, Carus. 
But those stars will never glitter on this 
faded uniform of mine. So be it. Let 
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us do our best, lad. It’s all one in the 
end.” 

I nodded. 

“And so,” he continued pleasantly, 
“T send you to Thendara. None knows 
you for a partisan in this war. For four 
years you have been lost to sight; and if 
any Iroquois has heard of your living in 
New York, he must believe you to be a 
King’s man. Your one danger is in 
answering the Iroquois summons as an 
ensign of a nation marked for punish- 
ment. How great that danger may be, 
you can judge better than I.” 

I thought for a while. The Canienga 
who had summoned me by belt could 
not prove I was a partisan of the rifle- 
men who escorted me. I might have 
been absolutely non-partisan, traveling 
under escort of either side that promised 
protection from those ghostly rovers who 
scalped first and asked questions after- 
ward. : 

The danger I ran as clan-ensign of a 
nation marked for punishment was an 
unknown quantity to me. From the 
Canienga belt-bearer I had gathered that 
there was no sanctuary for an Oneida 
envoy at Thendara; but what protec- 
tion an ensign of the Wolf Clan might 
expect, I could not be certain of. 

But there was one more danger. Sup- 
pose Walter Butler should appear to sit 
in council as ensign of his mongrel clan? 

“Colonel,” I said, “there is one thing 
to be done, and, as there is nobody else 
to accomplish this dog’s work, I must 
perform it. I am trying not to be selfish 
—not to envy those whose lines are fall- 
en in pleasant places—not to regret the 
happiness of battle which I have never 
known—not to desire those chances for 
advancement and for glory that—that 
all young men—crave si 

My voice broke, but I steadied it in- 
stantly. 

“I had hoped one day to do a service 
which his Excellency could openly ac- 
knowledge—a service which might, one 
day, permit him to receive me. I have 
never seen him. I think, now, I never 
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shall. But, as you say, sir, ambitions 
like these are selfish, therefore they are 
petty and unworthy. He does know 
best.” 

The Colonel nodded gravely, watch- 
ing me, his unlighted pipe drooping in 
his hand. 

“There is one thing—before I go,” 
I said. “‘My betrothed wife is with me. 
May I leave her in your care, sir?” 

“Yes, Carus.” 

“She is asleep in that room above—” 
I looked up at the closed shutters, scarce- 
ly seeing them for the blinding rush of 
tears; yet stared steadily till my eyes 
were dry and hot again, and my choked 
and tense throat relaxed. 

“T think,” said the Colonel, “that she 
is safer in Johnstown Fort than any- 
where else just now. I promise you, 
Carus, to guard and cherish her as 
though she were my own child. I may 
be called away—you understand that!— 
but I mean to hold Johnstown Fort, and 
shall never be too far from Johnstown 
to relieve it in event of siege. What can 
be done I will do on my honor as a 
soldier. Are you content?” 

“Yes.” 

He lowered his voice: “Is it best to see 
her before you start?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then pick your Oneida,” he mut- 
tered. “‘Which one?” 

“Little Otter. Send for him.” 

The Colonel leaned back on the bench 
and tapped at the outside of the tavern 
window. An aide came clanking out, 
and presently hurried away with a 
message to Little Otter to meet me at 
Butlersbury within the hour, carrying 
parched corn and salt for three days’ 
rations. 

For a while we sat there, going over 
personal matters. Our sea-chests were 
to be taken to the fort; my financial 
affairs I explained, telling him where he 
might find my papers in case of accident 
to me. Then I turned over to him my 
watch, what money I had of Elsin’s, and 
my own. 
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“Tf I do not return,” I said, ‘‘and if 
this frontier cannot hold out, send Miss 
Grey with a flag to New York. Sir 
Peter Coleville is kin to her; and when he 
understands what danger menaces her 
he will defend her to the last ditch o’ the 
law. Do you understand, Colonel?” 

“No, Carus, but I can obey.” 

“Then remember this: She must never 
be at the mercy of Walter Butler.” 

“Oh, I can remember that,” he said 
drily. 

For a few moments I sat brooding, 
head between my hands; then, of a sud- 
den impulse, I swung around and laid 
my heart bare to him—told him every- 
thing in a breath—trembling, as a thou- 
sand new-born fears seized me, chilling 
my blood. 

““Good God!” I stammered, “‘it is not 
for myself I care now, Colonel! But the 
thought of him—of her—together—I 
cannot endure. I tell you, the dread of 
this man has entered my very soul; there 
is terror at a hint of him. Can I not 
stay, Colonel? Is there no way for me 


” 


to stay? She is so young, so alone 
- Hope died as I met his eye. I set my 
teeth and crushed speech into silence. 
“The welfare of a nation comes first,” 
he said slowly. 
“T know—I know—but 
“All must sacfifice to that principle, 


” 


Carus. Have not the men of New York 
stood for it? Have not the men of Tryon 
given their all? I tell you, the army shall 
eat, but the bread they munch is made 
from blood-wet grain; and for every loaf 
they bake a life has been offered. Where 
is the New Yorker who has not faced 
what you are facing? At the crack of the 
ambushed rifle our people drop at the 
plow, and their dying eyes Jook upon 
wife and children falling under knife and 
hatchet. It must be so if the army is to 
eat and liberty live in this country we 
dare call our own. And when the call 
sounds, we New Yorkers must go, Carus. 
Our women know it, even our toddling 
children know it, God bless them!—and 
they proudly take their chances—nay, 
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they demand the chances of a war that 
spares neither the aged nor the weak, 
neither mother nor cradled babe, nor the 
hound at the door, nor the cattle, nor any 
living thing in this red fury of destruc- 
tion!” 

He had risen, eyes glittering, face 
hardened into stone. “Go to your be- 
trothed and say good-by. You do not 
know her yet, I think.” 

**She is Canadienne,” I said. 

“She is what the man she loves is— 
if she honors him. His cause is hers, his 
country hers, his God is her God!” 

“Her heart is with neither side 

“Her heart is with you! Shame to 
doubt her—if I read her eyes! Read 
them, Carus!” 

I wheeled, speechless; Elsin Grey 
stood before me, deadly pale. 

After a moment she moved forward, 
laying her hand on my shoulder and 
facing Colonel Willett with a smile. 
All color had fled from her face, but 
neither lip nor voice quivered as she 
spoke: 

“T think you do understand, sir. We 
Canadiennes yield nothing in devotion 
to the women of New York. Where we 
love, we honor. What matters it where 
the alarm sounds? We understand our 
lovers; we can give them to the cause of 
freedom as well here in Tryon County as 
on the plains of Abraham—can we not, 
my betrothed?” she said, looking into 
my face; but her smile was heart-break- 
ing. 
“Child, child,” said Willett, taking 
her free hand in both of his, “‘you speak 
a silent language with your eyes that no 
man can fail to understand.” 

“T failed,” I said bitterly, as Willett 
kissed her hand, placed it in mine, and, 
turning, entered the open door. 

** And what blame, Carus?” she whis- 
pered. ‘What have I been to you but a 
symbol of unbridled selfishness, asking 
all, giving nothing? How could you 
know I loved you so dearly that I could 
stand aside to let you pass? First | 
loved you selfishly, shamelessly; then | 


” 
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begged your guilty love, offering mine 
in the passion of my ignorance and be- 
wilderment.” 

Her arm fell from my shoulder and 
nestled in mine, and we turned away to- 
gether under the brilliant autumn glory 
of the trees. 

“That storm that tore me—ah, Carus 
—I had been wrecked without your 
strong arm to bear me up!” 

“Tt was you who bore me up, Elsin. 
How can I leave you now!” 

“Why, Carus, our honor is involved.” 

“Our honor!” 

“Yes, dear, ours.” 

“You—you bid me go, Elsin?” 

“If I bid you stay, what would avail 
except to prove me faithless to you? 
How could I truly love you and counsel 
dishonor?” 

White as a flower, the fixed smile 
never left her lips, nor did her steady 
pace beside me falter, or knee tremble, 
or a finger quiver of the little hand that 
lay within my own. 

And then we fell silent, walking to 
and fro under the painted maple trees in 
Johnstown streets, seeing no one, heed- 
ing no one, until the bell at the fort 
struck the hour. It meant the end. 

We kissed each other once. I could 
not speak. My horse, led by Jack 
Mount, appeared from the tavern sta- 
bles; and we walked back to the inn 
together. 

Once more I took her in my arms; 
then she gently drew away and entered 
the open door, hands outstretched as 
though blinded, feeling her way—that 
was the last I saw of her, feeling her 
dark way alone into the house. 

I do not here recount in detail the in- 
cidents of my journey, of my encounter 
in the deserted home of the Butlers of the 
half-breed, Lyn Montour, of my learning 
from her that she was the wife of Walter 
Butler and of his desertion, of my being 
joined by my Oneida guide to the secret 
sitting of the Council of the Confederacy 
at the Deadwater, and of the gift of 
speech that came to me there by which I 


was enabled, in a breath, to overturn the 
entire plan of the Butlers and of the de- 
moralized Iroquois and to win the sup- 
port of the League for my country. 
Neither do I write here of how, while 
I stood by the smoldering Council fire, 
from which the Sachems, some taking 
canoes, others filing off through the 
forest, had silently departed, dazed as I 
was that I, a white man, should have 
done this thing—of how, suddenly, the 
sounds of a galloping horse were heard, 
and Walter Butler, out of the forest’s 
edge, drew bridle at the clearing, bent, 
and examined the covered fire, and 
stared around him. Of how, when he 
saw me, his face flushed with passion, 
and the evil, silent laugh grew terrible 
as he realized that he had come too late, 
of the insult he flung into my face and 
how I stood it, forbearing to slay him 
then and there for the sake of the woman 
whom I intended he should yet be made 


. to confess his wife, and of how we strug- 


gled and fought, I seeking to make him 
my prisoner but being foiled by the cun- 
ning of the man; of his escape from my 
hands by the edge of the Deadwater, 
and my flight from his men, now no 
longer a spy since Butler had come and 
discovered my mission. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BATTLE OF JOHNSTOWN 


Two weeks of maddening inactivity 
followed the arrival at the Yellow Tav- 
ern of an express from Colonel Willett, 
carrying orders for me to remain at Os- 
waya until further command, bury all 
apples, pit the corn, and mill what 
buckwheat the settlers could spare as a 
deposit for the army. 

Not a word since that time had I 
heard from Johnstown, although it was 
rumored in the settlement that the rang- 
ers had taken the field in scouts of five, 
covering the frontier to get into touch 
with the long-expected forces that might 
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come from Niagara under Ross and 
Walter Butler, or from the east under 
St. Leger and Sir John, or even perhaps 
under Haldimand. 

Never had I known such hot impa- 
tience, such increasing anxiety; never 
had I felt so bitterly that the last chance 
was vanishing for me to strike an honest 
blow in a struggle wherein I, hitherto 
inert, had figured so meanly, so inglo- 
riously. 

To turn farmer clodhopper now was 
heart-breaking. Yet all I could do was 
to organize a sort of home guard there, 
detail a different yokel every day to 
watch the road to Varicks, five miles be- 
low, by which the enemy must arrive if 
they marched with artillery and wagons, 
as it was rumored they would. At night 
I placed a sentinel by the mill to guard 
against scalping parties, and another on 
the hill to watch the west and south. 
Meager defenses, one might say, and 
even the tavern was unstockaded, and 
protected only by loops and oaken shut- 
ters; but every man and woman was de- 
manded for the harvest; even the chil- 
dren staggered off to the threshing barns, 
laden with sheaves of red-stemmed 
buckwheat, or rolled pumpkins and 
squashes to the wagons, or shook down 
crimson apples for the men to cart away 
and bury. 

And on one bright, cold morning in 
late October, when to keep warm one 
must seek the sunny lee of the tavern, 
I sat brooding, watching the crimson 
maple-leaves falling from the forest in 
showers. Frost had come, silvering the 
stiffened earth, and patches of it still 
lingered in shady places. Oaks were 
brown, elms yellow; birches had shed 
their leaves; and already the forest 
stretched bluish and misty, set with 
flecks of scarlet maple and the darker 
patches of the pine. 

On that early morning, just after sun- 
rise, I sensed a hint of snow in the wind 
that blew out of the purple north; and 
the premonition sickened me, for it 
meant the campaign ended. 
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In an ugly and sullen mood I sat 
glowering at the blackened weeds cut 
by the frost, when, hearing the sound of 
horses’ feet on the hill, I rose and stood 
on tiptoe to see who might be coming at 
such a pace. 

People ran out to the rear to look; 
nearer and nearer came the dull, batter- 
ing gallop, then a rider rushed into view, 
leaning far forward, waving his arm; 
and a far cry sounded: “Express, ho! 
News for Captain Renault!” 

An express! I sprang to the edge of 
the road as the horse thundered by; and 
the red-faced rider, plastered with mud, 
twisted in his saddle and hurled a packet 
at me, shouting: “Butler is in the Val- 
ley! Turn out! Turn out!” sweeping 
past in a whirlwind of dust and flying 
stones. 

As I caught up the packet from the 
grass, Farris ran out and fired his mus- 
ket, then set the conch-horn to his 
mouth and sent a long-drawn, melan- 
choly warning booming through the 
forest. 

“Close up those shutters!” I said, 
“and fill the water casks!” 

Men came running from barn and 
mill, shouting for the women and chil- 
dren; men ran to the hill to look for 
signs of the enemy, to drive in cattle, to 
close and latch the doors of their wretch- 
ed dwellings, as though bolt and bar 
could keep out the red fury now at last 
unloosened. 

I saw a woman, to whose ragged 
skirts three children clung, toiling across 
a stump-field, staggering under a flour- 
sack full of humble household goods. 
One of the babies carried a gray kitten 
clasped to her breast. 

Pell-mell into the tavern they hurried, 
white-faced. 

In the midst of this howling hubbub I 
ripped open my dispatches and read: 


“ Jounstown, October 25, 1781. 
“CapTAIN RENAULT: 
“Sir—Pursuant to urgent orders this in- 
stant arrived by express from Colonel Wil- 
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lett at Fort Rensselaer, I have the honor to 
inform you that Major Ross and Captain 
Walter Butler have unexpectedly struck the 
Valley at Warren’s Bush. 

“You will gather from this, sir, that Johns- 
town is gravely menaced, and no garrison 
left except a few militia. Indeed, our situa- 
tion must shortly be deplorable if Colonel 
Willett does not deliver battle at the ford. 

“Therefore, if you can start at once and 
pick up a post of your riflemen at Broadalbin 
Bush, it may help us to hold the jail here, 
until some aid arrives from Colonel Willett. 

“The town is panic-stricken. All last 
night the people stood on the lawn by John- 
son Hall and watched the red glare in the sky 
where the enemy were burning the Valley. 
Massacre, the torch, and hatchet seem al- 
ready at our thresholds. However, the event 
remains with God. I shall hold the jail to 
the last. 

“Your ob’t serv’t, 


“Row ey, Major Com’nd’g. 


For one dreadful moment every- drop 
of blood seemed to leave my body. I 
sank into a chair, staring into the sun- 
shine, seeing nothing. Then the pale 
face of Elsin Grey took shape before me, 
gazing at me sorrowfully; and I sprang 
up, shuddering, and looking about me. 
What in God’s name was I to do? Go 
to her and leave these women and ba- 
bies’—leave these dull-witted men to 
defend themselves? Why not? Every 
nerve in me tightened with terror at 
her danger, every heart-beat responded 
passionately to the appeal. Yet how 
could I go, with these white-faced wom- 
en watching me in helpless confidence; 
with these frightened children gathering 
around me, looking up into my face, 
reaching trustfully for my clinched 
hands? 

In an agony of indecision I turned to 
the door and gazed down the road, an 
instant only, then leaped back and 
slammed the great oaken portal, shoot- 
ing the bars. Destiny had decided; 
Fate had cut the knot! 

Out of rifle-range, I caught my first 
good view of the marauders passing 


along the red stubble-fields north of 


Warren’s barn—some hundred Indians 
and Tories, marching in columns of 
fours, rifles a-trail, south by east. To my 
astonishment, instead of facing, they 
swung around us on a dog-trot, still out 
of range, pressing steadily forward 
across the rising ground. Then sud- 
denly I comprehended. They cared 
nothing for Oswaya when there was 
prime killing and plunder a-plenty to be 
had in the Valley. They were headed 
for Johnstown, where the vultures were 
already gathering. 

Rifle at trail, teeth set, I descended 
the hill, dodging among the blackened 
stumps, and entered the woods on a 
steady run. I had no need of a path 
save for comfort in the going, for this 
region was perfectly familiar to me from 
the Sacandaga to the Kennyetto, and 
from Mayfield Creek to the Cayadutta— 
familiar as Broadway, from the Battery 
to Vauxhall. No Indian knew it better, 
nor could journey by short cuts faster 
than could I. For this was my own 
country, and I trusted it. The distance 
was five good miles to the now aban- 
doned settlement of Broadalbin, or 
Fonda’s Bush, which some still call it, 
and my road lay south, straight as the 
bee flies, after I had once crossed the 
trail of the Oswaya raiders. 

I crossed it where I expected to, in a 
soft and marshy glade, unblackened by 
the frost, where blue flowers tufted the 
swale, and a clear spring soaked the 
moss and trickled into a little stream, 
which, I remembered, was ever swarm- 
ing with tiny troutlings. Here I found 
the print of Cayuga and Mohawk moc- 
casins and white man’s boots a-plenty; 
and, for one fierce instant, burned to 
pick up the raw trail, hanging on their 
rear to drive one righteous bullet into 
them when chance gave me an oppor- 
tunity. But the impulse fled as it came. 
Sick at heart I pressed forward once 
more, going at a steady wolf-trot; and 
so silently, so noiselessly, that twice I 
routed deer from their hemlock beds, 
and once came plump on a tree-cat that 
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puffed up into fury and backed off spit- 
ting and growling, eyes like green 
flames, and every hair on end. 

Tree after tree I passed, familiar to 
me in happier years—here an oak from 
which, a hundred yards due west, one 
might find sulphur water—there a pine, 
marking a clean mile from the Kennyetto 
at its nearest curve—yonder a birch-bor- 
dered gully, haunted of partridge and 
woodcock—all these I noted, scarcely 
seeing them at all, and plodded on and 
on until, far away through the trees, I 
heard the Kennyetto roaring in its gorge, 
like the wind at Adriutha. 

A stump-field, sadly overgrown with 
choke-cherry, sumach, and rabbit-brier, 
warned me that I was within rifle-hail of 
the rangers’ post at Broadalbin. I swung 
to the west, then south, then west again, 
passing the ruins of the little settlement 
—a charred beam here, an empty cellar 
there, yonder a broken well-sweep, until 
I came to the ridge above the swamp, 
where I must turn east and ford the 
stream, under the rifles of the post. 

There stood the chimney of what had 
once been my father’s house—the new 
one, “burned by mistake,” ere it had 
been completed. 

I gave it one sullen glance; looked 
around me, saw but heaps of brick; mor- 
tar, and ashes, where barns, smoke- 
houses, granaries, and stables had stood. 
The cellar of my old home was almost 
choked with weeds; slender young sap- 
lings had already sprouted among the 
foundation-stones. 

Passing the orchard, I saw the trees 
under which I had played as a child, 
now all shaggy and unpruned, tufted 
thick with suckers, and ringed with 
heaps of small rotting apples, lying in 
the grass as they had fallen. With a 
whirring, thunderous roar, a brood of 
crested grouse rose from the orchard as 
I ran on, startling me, almost unnerving 
me. The next moment I was at the 
shallow water’s edge, shouting across at 
a blockhouse of logs; and a ranger rose 
up and waved his furry cap at me, beck- 
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oning me to cross, and calling to me by 
name. 

“Ts that you, Dave Elerson?” I 
shouted. 

“Yes, sir. Is there bad news?” 

“Butler is in the Valley!” I answered, 
and waded into the cold, brown cur- 
rent, ankle-deep in golden-bottom sands. 
Breathless, dripping thrums trailing 
streams of water after me, I toiled up 
the bank and stood panting, leaning 
against the log hut. 

“Where is the post?” I breathed. 

“Out, sir, since last night.” 

“Which way?” I groaned. 

“Johnstown way, Mr. Renault. The 
Weasel, Tim Murphy, and Nick Stoner 
was a-smellin’ after moccasin-prints on 
the Mayfield trail. About sunup they 
made smoke-signals at me that they were 
movin’ Kingsboro way on a raw trail.” 

He brought me his tin cup full of rum 
and water. I drank a small portion of 
it, then rinsed throat and mouth, still 
standing. 

“Butler and Ross, with a thousand 
rifles and baggage-wagons, are making 
for the Tribes Hill ford,” I said. “A 
hundred Cayugas, Mohawks, and To- 
ries burned Oswaya just after sunrise, 
and are this moment pushing on to 
Johnstown. We've got to get there be- 
fore them, Elerson.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said simply, glancing at 
the flint in his rifle. 

“Is there any chance of our picking 
up the scout?” 

“If we don’t, it’s a dead scout for 
sure,” he returned gravely. “Tim 
Murphy wasn’t lookin’ for scalpin’ 
parties from the north.” 

I handed him his cup, tightened belt 
and breast-straps, trailed rifle, and 
struck the trail at a jog; and behind me 
trotted David Elerson, famed in ballad 
and story, which he could not read—nor 
could Tim Murphy, either, for that 
matter, whose learning lay in things 
unwritten, and whose eloquence flashed 
from the steel lips of a rifle that never 
spoke in vain. 
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Like ice-chilled wine the sweet, keen 
mountain air blew in our faces, filtering 
throat and nostrils as we moved; the 
rain that the frost had promised was still 
far away—perhaps not rain at all, but 
snow. 

On we pressed, first breath gone, sec- 
ond breath steady; and only for the sick- 
ening foreboding that almost unnerved 
me when I thought of Elsin, I should 
not have suffered from the strain. 

Somewhere to the west, hastening on 
parallel to our path, was strung out that 
pack of raiding bloodhounds; farther 
south, perhaps at this very instant en- 
tering Johnstown, moved the marauders 
from the north. A groan burst from my 
dry lips. 

Slowing to a walk we began to climb, 
shoulder to shoulder, ascending the dry 
bed of a torrent fairly alive with par- 
tridges. 

“‘Winter’s comin’ almighty fast; them 
birds is a-packin’ and a-buddin’ al- 
ready. Down to the Bush I see them 
peckin’ the windfall apples in your old 
orchard.” 

I scarcely heard him, but, as he 
calmly gossiped on, hour after hour, a 
feeling of dull surprise grew in me that 
at such a time a man could note and 
discuss such trifles. Ah, but he had no 
sweetheart there in the threatened town, 
menaced by death in its most dreadful 
shape. 

“Are the women in the jail?” I asked, 
my voice broken by spasmodic breathing 
as we toiled onward. 

“T guess they are, sir—leastways, Jack 
Mount was detailed there to handle the 
milishy.” And, after a pause, gravely 
and gently: “Is your lady there, sir?” 

““Yes—God help her!” 

He said nothing; there was nothing of 
comfort for any man to say. I looked up 
at the sun. 

“It’s close to noontide, sir,” said El- 
erson. ‘We'll make Johnstown within 
the half hour. Shall we swing round by 
the Hall and keep cover, or chance it 
by the road to Jimmy Burke’s?” 


“What about the scout?” I asked 
miserably. 

He shook his head, and over his sol- 
emn eyes a shadow passed. 

“Mayhap,” he muttered, “Tim Mur- 
phy’s luck will hold, sir. He’s been fired 
at by a hundred of their best marksmen; 
he’s been in every bloody scrape, assault, 
ambush, retreat, *twixt Edward and 
Cherry Valley, and never a single bullet- 
scratch. We may find him in Johnstown 

et.” 
. He swerved to the right: “‘ With your 
leave, Captain Renault, we'll fringe the 
timber here. Look, sir! yonder stands 
the Hall against the sky!” 

We were in Johnstown. There, across 
Sir William’s tree-bordered pastures and 
rolling stubble-fields, stood the baronial 
hall. Sunlight sparkled on the windows. 
I saw the lilacs, the bare-limbed locusts, 
the orchards, still brilliant with scarlet 
and yellow fruit, the long stone wall and 
hedge fence, the lawns intensely green. 

“Tt is deserted,” I said in a low voice. 

“Hark!” breathed Elerson, ear to 
the wind. After a moment I heard a 
deadened report from the direction of 
the village, then another and another; 
and, spite of the adverse breeze, a qua- 
vering, gentle, sustained sound, scarce 
more than a vibration that hung persist- 
ently in the air. 

“By God!” gasped Elerson, “‘it’s the 
bell at the jail! The enemy are here! 
Pull foot, sir! Our time has come!” 

Down the slope we ran, headed 
straight for the village. Gunshots now 
sounded distinctly from the direction 
of the Court-House; and around us, 
throughout the whole country, guns 
popped at intervals, sometimes a single 
distant report, then a quick succession of 
shots, like hunters shooting partridges; 
but we heard as yet no volley-firing. 

“Tories and scalpers harrying the out- 
lying farms,” breathed Elerson. “‘ Look 
sharp, sir! We're close to the village, 
and it’s full of Tories.” 

Right ahead of us stood a white house; 
and, as we crossed the hay-field behind 
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it, a man came to the back door, leveled 
a musket, and deliberately shot at us. 
Instantly, and before he could spring 
back, Elerson threw up his rifle and 
fired, knocking the man _ headlong 
through the doorway. 

“The impudent sun of a slut!” he 
muttered to himself, coolly reloading. 
“Count one more Tory in hell, Davy, 
lad!” 

Priming, his restless eyes searched the 
road-hedge ahead, then, ready once 
more, we broke into a trot, scrambled 
through the fence, and started down the 
road, which had already become a village 
street. It was fairly swarming with men 
running and dodging about. 

The first thing I saw clearly was a 
dead woman lying across a horse-block. 
Then I saw a constable named Hugh 
McMonts running down the street, 
chased closely by two Indians and a sol- 
dier wearing a green uniform. They 


caught him as we fired, and murdered 
him in a doorway with hatchet and gun- 
stock, spattering everything with the 


poor wretch’s brains. 

Our impulsive and useless shots had 
instantly drawn the fire of three red- 
coated soldiers; and, as the big bullets 
whistled around us, Elerson grasped my 
arm, pulled me back, and darted behind 
a barn. Through a garden we ran, not 
stopping to load, through another barn- 
yard, scattering the chickens into frantic 
flight, then out along a stony way, our 
ears ringing with the harsh din of the 
jail bell. 

“There’s the jail; run for it!” panted 
Elerson, as we came in sight of the solid 
stone structure, rising behind its pali- 
sades on the high ground. 

I sprang across the road and up the 
slope, battering at the barricaded pal- 
ings with my rifle-stock, while Elerson 
ran around the defenses bawling for 
admittance. 

“Hurry, Elerson!” I cried, hammer- 
ing madly for entrance; “here come 
the enemy’s baggage-wagons up the 
street!” 
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“Jack Mount! Jack Mount! Let us 
in, ye crazy loon!” shouted Elerson. 

Somebody began to unbolt the heavy 
slab gate; it creaked and swung open 
just wide enough for a man to squeeze 
through. I shoved Elerson inside and 
followed, pushing into a mob of scared 
militia and panic-stricken citizens to- 
ward a huge buckskinned figure at a 
stockade loophole on the left. 

“Jack Mount!” I called, “where are 
the women? Are they safe?” 

He looked around at me, nodded in 
a dazed and hesitating manner, then 
wheeled quick as a flash, and fired 
through the slit in the logs. 

I crawled up to the epaulment and 
peered down into the dusty street. It 
was choked with the enemy’s baggage- 
wagons, now thrown into terrible con- 
fusion by the shot from Mount’s rifle. 
Horses reared, backed, swerved, swung 
around, and broke into a terrified gallop; 
teamsters swore and lashed at their mad- 
dened animals, and some batmen, carry- 
ing a dead or wounded teamster, flung 
their limp burden into a wagon, and, 
seizing the horses’ bits, urged them up 
the hill in a torrent of dust. 

I fumbled for my ranger’s whistle, set 
it to my lips, and blew the “Cease 
firing!” 

“Let them alone!” I shouted angrily 
at Mount. “Have you no better work 
than to waste powder on a parcel of 
frightened clodhoppers? Send _ those 
militiamen to their posts! Two to a 
loop, yonder! Lively, lads; and see that 
you fire at nothing except Indians and 
soldiers. Jack, come up here!” 

The big rifleman mounted the ladder 
and leaped to the rifle-platform, which 
quivered beneath his weight. 

“T thought I’d best sting them once,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘Their main force has 
circled the town westward toward the 
Hall. Lord, sir, it was a bad surprise 
they gave us, for we understood that 
Willett held them at Tribes Hill!” 

I caught his arm in a grip of iron, 
striving to speak, shaking him to silence. 
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“Where—where is Miss Grey?” I 
said hoarsely. “You say the women are 
safe, do you not?” 

“Mr. Renault—sir—” he stammered, 
“T have just arrived at the jail—I have 
not seen your wife.” 

My hand fell from his arm; his ap- 
palled face whitened. 

“Last night, sir,” he muttered, “she 
was at the Hall, watching the flames in 
the sky where Butler was burning the 
Valley. I saw her there in a crowd of 
townsfolk, women, children—the whole 
town was on the lawn there i 

He wiped his clammy face and mois- 
tened his lips; above us, in the wooden 
tower, the clamor of the bell never 
ceased. 

“She spoke to me, asking for news of 
you. I—I had no news of you to tell 
her. Then an officer—Captain Little— 
fell a-bawling for the rangers to fall in, 
and Billy Laird, Jack Shew, Sammons, 
and me—we had to go. So I fell in, 
sir; and the last I saw she was stand- 
ing there and looking at the reddening 
sky. ” 

Blindly, almost staggering, I pushed 
past him, stumbling down the ladder, 
across the yard, and into the lower corri- 
dor of the jail. There were women a- 
plenty there; some clung to my arm, 
imploring news; some called out to me, 
asking for husband or son. I looked 
blankly into face after face, all stran- 
gers; I mounted the stairs, pressing 
through the trembling throng, searching 
every whitewashed corridor, every room, 
then to the cellar, where the frightened 
children huddled, then out again, break- 
ing into a run, hastening from block- 
house to blockhouse, the iron voice of the 
bell maddening me! 

“Captain Renault! Captain Re- 
nault!” called out a militiaman, as I 
turned from the log rampart. 

The man came hastening toward me, 
firelock trailing, pack and sack boun- 
cing and flopping. 

“My wife has news of your lady,” 
he said, pointing to a slim, pale young 
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woman who stood in the doorway, a 
shawl over her wind-blown hair. 

I turned as she advanced, looking me 
earnestly in the face. 

“Your lady was in the fort late last 
night, sir,” she began. A fit of cough- 
ing choked her; overhead the dreadful 
clangor of the bell dinned and dinned. 

Dumb, stunned, I waited while she 
fumbled in her soiled apron, and at last 
drew out a crumpled letter. 

“T’ll tell you what I know,” she said 
weakly. ‘We had been to the Hall; the 
sky was all afire. My little boy grew 
frightened, and she—your sweet lady— 
she lifted him and carried him for me— 
I was that sick and weak from fright, 
sir 

A fit of coughing shook her. She 
handed me the letter, unable to con- 
tinue. 

And there, brain reeling, ears stunned 
by the iron din of the bell which had 


never ceased, I read her last words to me: 


“Carus, my darling, I don’t know where 
you are. Please God, you are not at Os- 
waya, where they tell me the Indians have 
appeared above Varicks. Dearest lad, your 
Oneida came with your letter. I could not 
reply, for there were no expresses to go to you. 
Colonel Willett had news of the enemy to- 
ward Fort Hunter, and marched the next day. 
We hoped he might head them, but last night 
there was an alarm, and we all went out into 
the street. People were hastening to the 
Hall, and I went, too, being anxious, now 
that you are out there alone somewhere in 
the darkness. 

“Oh, Carus, the sky was all red and fiery 
behind Tribes Hill; and women were crying 
and children sobbing all around me. I 
asked the ranger, Mount, if he had news of 
you, and he was gentle and kind, and strove 
to comfort me, but he went away with his 
company on a run, and I saw the militia as- 
sembling where the drummers stood beating 
their drums in the torchlight. 

“Somebody—a woman—-said : ‘It’s hatchet 
and scalping again, and we women will catch 
it now.’ 

“And then a child screamed, and its 
mother was too weak to carry it, so I took it 
back for her to the jail, 
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“T sat in the jailer’s room, thinking and 
thinking. Outside the barred window I 
heard a woman telling how Butler’s men had 
already slain a whole family at Caughnawaga 
—an express having arrived with news of 
horrors unspeakable. 

“Dearest, it came to me like a flash of 
light what I must do—what God meant me to 
do. Can you not understand, my darling? 
We are utterly helpless here. I must go 
back to this man—to this man who is riding 
hither with death on his right hand, and on 
his left hand, death! 

“Oh, Carus! Carus! my sin has found me 
out! It is written that man should not put 
asunder those joined together. I have defied 
Him! Yet He repays, mercifully, offering 
me my last chance. 

“Sweetheart, I must take it. Can you not 
understand? ‘This man is my lawful hus- 
band; and as his wife, I dare resist him; I 
have the right to demand that his Indians 
and soldiers spare the aged and helpless. I 
must go to him, meet him, and confront him, 
and insist that mercy be shown to these poor, 
terrified people. And I must pay the price! 

“Oh, Carus! Carus! I love you so! Pray 
for me. God keep you! I must go ere it is 
too late. My horse is at Burke’s. I leave 
this for you. Dear, I am striving to mend a 
shattered life with sacrifice of self—the sacri- 
fice you taught me. I cannot help loving 
you as I do; but I can strive to be worthy of 
the man I love. This is the only way! 

“Evsin Grey.” 


The woman had begun to speak again. 
I raised my eyes. 

“Your sweet lady gave me the letter— 
I waited while she wrote it in the war- 
den’s room—and she was crying, sir. 
God knows what she has written you!— 
but she kissed me and my little one, and 
went out into the yard. I have not seen 
her since, Mr. Renault.” 

Would the din of that hellish bell 
never cease its torture? Would sound 
never again give my aching brain a 
moment’s respite? The tumult, men’s 
sharp voices, the coughing of the sick 
woman, the dull, stupid blows of sound 
were driving me mad! And now more 
noises broke out—the measured crash 
of volleys; cheers from the militia on the 
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parapet; an uproar swelling all around 
me. I heard someone shout, “‘ Willett 
has entered the town!” and the next in- 
stant the smashing roll of drums broke 
out in the street, echoing back from 
facade and palisade, and I heard the 
fifes and hunting-horns playing “Sol- 
diers’ Joy!” and the long double-shuf- 
fling of infantry on the run. 

The icy current of desperation flowed 
back into every vein. My mind cleared; 
I passed a steady hand over my eyes, 
looked around me, and, drawing the 
ranger’s whistle from my belt, set it to 
my lips. 

The clear, mellow call dominated the 
tumult. A man in deerskin dropped 
from the rifle-platform, another descend- 
ed the ladder, others came running from 
the log bastions, all flocking around me 
like brown deer herding to the leader’s 
call. 

“Fall in!” 
voice. 

The eager throng of riflemen fell away 
into a long rank, stringing out across the 
jail yard. 

“Shoulder arms! Right dress! Right 
face! Call off!” 

The quick responses ran along the 
ranks: “Right! left! right! left! % 

“Right double!” I called. Then, as 
order followed order, the left platoon 
stepped forward, halted, and dressed. 

“Take care to form column by pla- 
toons right, right front. To the right— 
face! March!” 

The gates were flung wide as we 
passed through, and, wheeling, swung 
straight into the streets of Johnstown 
with a solid hurrah! 

A battalion of Massachusetts infantry 
was passing St. John’s Church, filling 
William Street with the racket of their 
drums. White cross-belts and rifles 
shining, the black-gaitered column plod- 
ded past, mounted officers leading. Then 
a field-piece, harness and chains clank- 
ing, came by, breasting the hill at a gal- 
lop, amid a tempest of cheers from my 
riflemen. And now the Tryon County 


I scarce knew my own 
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men were passing in dusty ranks, and 
more riflemen came running up, falling 
in behind my company. 

“There’s Tim Murphy!” cried Eler- 
son joyously. “He has your horse, Cap- 
tain!” 

Down the hill from Burke’s Inn came 
Murphy on a run, leading my horse; be- 
hind him sped the Weasel and a rifleman 
named Sammons, and Burke himself, 
flourishing a rifle, all greeted lustily by 
the brown ranks behind me, amid shouts 
of laughter as Jimmy Burke, in cap and 
fluttering forest-dress, fell in with the 
others. 

“Captain Renault, sorr—” I turned. 
Murphy touched his raccoon cap. 

“Sorr, I hov f’r to repoort thot ye’re 
sweet lady, sorr, is wid Butler at John- 
son Hall.” 

“Safe?” My lips scarcely moved. 

“Safe so far, sorr. She rides wid 
their Major, Ross, an’ the shtaff-officers 
in gold an’ green.” 

I sprang to the saddle, raised my rifle 
and shook it. A shrill, wolfish yelling 


burst from the rangers. 


“Forward!” And “Forward! for- 
ward!” echoed the sergeants, as we 
swung into a quickstep. 

The rifles on the hill by the Hall were 
speaking faster and faster now. A white 
cloud hid the Hall and the trees, thick- 
ening and spreading as a volley of mus- 
ketry sent its smoke gushing into the 
bushes. Then, in the dun-colored fog, 
a red flame darted out, splitting the air 
with a deafening crash, and the thunder- 
clap of the cannon-shot shook the earth 
under our hurrying feet. 

We were close to the Hall now. Be- 
hind a hedge fence running east our mili- 
tia lay, firing very coolly into the waver- 
ing mists, through which twinkled the 
ruddy rifle-flames of the enemy. The 
roar of the firing was swelling, dominated 
by the tremendous concussions of the 
field-piece. I saw officers riding like 
mounted phantoms through the smoke; 
dead men in green, dead men in scarlet, 


and here and there a dead Mohawk lay 


. 
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in the hedge. A wounded officer of 
Massachusetts infantry passed us, borne 
away to the village by Schoharie mi- 
litia. 

As we started for the hedge on a 
double, suddenly, through the smoke, 
the other side of the hedge swarmed with 
men. ‘They were everywhere, crashing 
through the thicket, climbing the fence, 
pouring forward with shouts and hur- 
rahs. Then the naked form of an Indian 
appeared, another, another; the militia, 
disconcerted and surprised, struck at 
them with their gun-stocks, wavered, 
turned, and ran toward us. 

I had already deployed my right into 
line; the panic-stricken militia came 
heading on as we opened to let them 
through; then we closed up; a sheet of 
flame poured out into the very faces of 
Butler’s Rangers, another, another! 

Bolt upright in the stirrups, I lifted 
my smoking rifle: “Rangers! Charge!” 

Beneath my plunging horse a soldier 
in green went down screaming; an In- 
dian darted past, falling to death under 
a dozen clubbed rifles; then a yelling 
mass of green-coated soldiers, forced and 
crushed back into the hedge, turned at 
bay; and into this writhing throng 
leaped my riflemen, hatchets flashing. 

“Hold that hedge, Captain Renault!” 
came a calm voice near me, and I saw 
Colonel Willett at my elbow, struggling 
with his frantic horse. 

A mounted officer near him cried: 
“The rest of the militia on the right are 
wavering, Colonel!” 

“Then stop them, Captain Zielie!” 
said Willett, dragging his horse to a 
stand. His voice was lost in the swelling 
roar of the fusillade where my rangers 
were holding the hedge. On the extreme 
right, through an open field, I saw the 
militia scattering, darting about wildly. 
There came a flash, a roar, and the scene 
was blotted out in a huge fountain of 
flame and smoke. 

“They’ve blown up the ammunition- 
wagon! Butler’s men have taken our 
cannon!” yelled a soldier, swinging his 
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arms frantically. “Oh, my God, the 
militia are running from the field!” 

It was true. One of those dreadful 
and unaccountable panics had seized the 
militia. Nothing could stop them. I 
saw Colonel Willett spur forward, sword 
flashing; officers rode into the retreating 
lines, begging and imploring them to 
stand. The pressure on my riflemen was 
enormous, and I ordered them to fall 
back by squads in circles to the fringe 
of woods. They obeyed very coolly and 
in perfect order, retiring step by step, 
shot by shot. 

Massachusetts infantry were holding 
the same woods; a few Tryon militia 
rallied to us, and Colonel Gray took 
command. “For God’s sake, Renault, 
go and help Willett stop the militia!” 
he begged. “‘I’ll hold this corner till you 
can bring us aid!” 

I peered about me through the smoke, 
gathered bridle, wheeled through the 
bushes into the open field, and hurled my 
horse forward along the line of retreat. 

Never had I believed brave men could 
show such terror. Nobody heeded me, 
nobody listened. At my voice they only 
ran the faster, I galloping alongside, 
beseeching them, and looking for Wil- 
lett. 

Straight into the streets of Johnstown 
fled the militia, crowding the town in 
mad and shameless panic, carrying with 
them their mounted officers, as a torrent 
hurls chips into a whirlpool. 

“Halt! In Heaven’s name, what is 
the matter? Why, you had them on 
the run, you men of Tryon, you Ulster 
men!” cried Colonel Willett. 

A seething mass of fugitives was 
blocked at the old stone church. Into 
them plunged the officers, cursing, 
threatening, imploring, I among them, 
my horse almost swept from his legs in 
the rushing panic. 

“Don’t run, lads,” I said; “don’t put 
us all to this shame! Why, what are you 
afraid of? I saw nothing to scare a child 
on the hill. And this is my first battle. 
I thought war was something to scare a 
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man. But this is nothing. You wouldn’t 
leave the rangers there all alone, would 
you? They’re up there drilling holes in 
the Indians who came to murder your 
wives and children. Come on, boys! 
You didn’t mean it. We can’t let those 
yagers and Greens take a cannon as 
easily as that!” 

They were listening to Willett too; 
here and there a sergeant took up the 
pleading. I found an exhausted drum- 
mer-boy sitting on the steps of the 
church, and induced him to stand up 
and beat the assembly. Officer after 
officer struggled through the mob, lead- 
ing out handfuls of men; lines formed; 
I snatched a flag from an ensign and dis- 
played it; a company, at shoulder arms, 
headed by a drummer, emerged from 
the chaos, marching in fair alignment; 
another followed more steadily; line 
after line fell in and paraded; the fifes 
began to squeal, and the shrill quickstep 
set company after company in motion. 

“It’s all right, lads!” cried Willett 
cheerily, as he galloped forward. ‘We 
are going back for that cannon we lost 
by mistake. Come on, you Tryon Coun- 
ty men! Don’t let the Rangers laugh at 
you!” 

Then the first cheer broke out; mount- 
ed officers rode up, baring their swords, 
surrounding the Colonel. He gave me 
a calm and whimsical look, almost a 
smile: 

“Scared, Carus?” 

“No, sir.” 

“D’ye hearing that firing to the left? 
Well, that’s Rowley’s flanking column 
of levies and the Massachusetts men. 
Hark! Listen to that rifle music! Now 
we'll drive them! Now we’ve got them 
at last!” 

I caught him by the sleeve, and bent 
forward from my saddle: 

“Do you know that the woman I am 
to marry is with the enemy?” I de- 
manded hoarsely. 

“No. Good God, Carus! Have they 
got her?” 

His shocked face paled; he laid his 
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hand on my shoulder, riding in silence 
as I told him what I knew. 

“By Heaven!” he said, striking his 
gloved hands together, “we'll get her 
yet, Carus; I tell you, we'll get her safe 
and sound. Do you think I mean to let 
these mad wolves slink off this time and 
skulk away unpunished? Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know that the time has 
come to purge this frontier for good and 
all of Walter Butler? You need not wor- 
ry, Carus. It is true that God alone 
could have foreseen the strange panic 
that started these militiamen on a run, as 
though they had never smelled powder 
—as though they had not answered a 
hundred alarms from Oriskany to Cur- 
rietown. I could not foresee that, but, 
by God! we’ve stopped it. And now 
I tell you we are going to deal Walter 
Butler a blow that will end his murder- 
ing career forever! Look sharp!” 


A racket of rifle-fire broke out ahead; 
two men dropped. 

We were in the smoke now. Indians 
rose from every thicket and leaped away 


in retreat; the column broke into a run, 
mounted officers trotting forward, pistol 
and sword in hand. 

“Why, there’s our cannon, boys!” 
cried Colonel Lewis excitedly. 

A roar greeted the black Colonel’s 
words; the entire line sprang forward; 
a file of Oneidas sped along our flanks, 
rifles a-trail. 

Through the smoke I saw the Hall 
now, and in a field to the east of it a can- 
non which some Highlanders and sol- 
diers in green uniforms were attempt- 
ing to drag off. 

At the view the yelling onset was 
loosed; the kilted troops and the green- 
coated soldiers took to their legs, and I 
saw our militia swarming around the 
field-piece, hugging it, patting it, em- 
bracing it, while from the woods beyond 
my rangers cheered and cheered. Ah! 
now the militia were in it again; the 
hedge fence was carried with a rush, and 
all around us in the red sunset light 
shouting militia, Royal Greens, and 
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naked yelling Indians were locked in a 
death struggle, hatchet, knife, and rifle- 
butt playing their silent and awful part. 

An officer in a scarlet coat galloped at 
me full tilt, snapped his pistol as he 
passed, wheeled, and attempted to ride 
me down at his sword’s point, but Colo- 
nel Willett pistoled him as I parried his 
thrust with my rifle-barrel; and I saw 
his maddened horse bearing him away, 
he swaying horribly in his saddle, falling 
sideways, and striking the ground, one 
spurred heel entangled in his stirrup. 

Sickened, I turned away, and present- 
ly sounded the rally for my rangers. For 
full twenty minutes militia and riflemen 
poured sheets of bullets into the Royal 
Greens from the hedge fence; their flank 
doubled, wavered, and broke as the roar- 
ing fire of Rowley’s men drew nearer. 
Twilight fell; redder and redder leaped 
the rifle-flames through the smoky dusk. 
Suddenly their whole line gave way, and 
we broke through—riflemen, militia, 
Massachusetts men—broke through 
with a terrific yell. And before us fled 
Indian and Tory, yager and renegade, 
Greens, Rangers, Highlanders, ofh- 
cers galloping madly, baggage-wagons 
smashed, horses down, camp trampled 
to tatters and splinters as the vengeance 
of Tryon County passed in a tornado of 
fury that cleansed the land forever of 
Walter Butler and his demons of the 
north! 

In that furious onslaught through the 
darkness and smoke, where prisoners 
were being taken, Indians and Greens 
chased and shot down, a steady flicker of 
rifle-fire marked the course of the dis- 
astrous rout, and the frenzied vengeance 
following—an awful vengeance now, 
for, in the blackness, a new and dreadful 
sound broke—the fiercely melancholy 
scalp-yell of my Oneidas! 

Galloping across a swampy field, 
where the dead and scalped lay in the 
ooze, I shouted the Wolf clan challenge; 
and a lone cry answered me, coming 
nearer, nearer, until in the smoke-shot 
darkness I saw the terrific painted shape 
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of an Indian looming, saluting me with 
uplifted and reeking hatchet. 

“Brother! brother!” I groaned, “by 
the Wolf whose sign we wear, and by 
the sign of Tharon, follow her who is to 
be my wife—follow by night, by day, 
through the haunts of men, through the 
still places! Go swiftly, O my brother 
the Otter—swiftly as hound on trail! I 
charge you by that life you owe, by that 
clan tie which breaks not when nations 
break, by the sign of Tharon, that floats 
among the stars forever, find me this 
woman whom I am to wed! Your life 


for hers, O brother! Go!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


BUTLER’S FORD 


For four breathless days the broad, 
raw trail of a thousand men in headlong 
flight was the trampled path we traveled. 
Smashing straight through the northern 
wilderness, our enemy with horses, 


wagons, batmen, soldiers, Indians burst 
into the forest, tearing saplings, thickets, 
underbrush aside in their mad north- 
ward rush for the safety of the Canadas 
and the shelter denied them here. Three- 
score Oneida hatchets glittered in their 
rear; four hundred rifles followed, for 
the Red Beast was in flight at last, 
stricken, turning now and again to snarl 
when the tireless, stern-faced trackers 
drew too near, then running on again, 
growling, impotent. And the Red Beast 
must be done to death. 

What fitter place to end him than here 
in the wild twilight of shaggy depths, 
unlighted by the sun or moon ?—here 
where the cold brawling streams smoked 
in the rank air; where black crags 
crouched, watching the hunting—here in 
these awful depths, shunned by the deer, 
unhaunted by wolf and panther—depths 
fit only for the monstrous terror that 
came out of them, and now, wounded, 
and cold heart pulsing terror, was scram- 
bling back again into the dense and 
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dreadful twilight of eternal shadow- 
land. 

One by one their pack-laden horses 
fell out exhausted; and we found them 
heads hanging, quivering and panting, 
beside the reeking trail; one by one 
their gaunt cattle, mired in bog and 
swamp, entangled in windfalls, greeted 
us, bellowing piteously as we passed. 
The forest itself fought for us, reaching 
out to jerk wheels from axle, bringing 
wagon and team down crashing. Their 
dead lay everywhere uncared for, even 
unscalped and unrobbed in the bruised 
and trampled path of flight; clothing, 
arms, provisions were scattered pell-mell 
on every side; and now at length, hour 
after hour, as we headed them back from 
the trail and highway, and blocked them 
from their boats at Oneida Lake, driv- 
ing, forcing, scourging them straight 
into the black jaws of a hungry wilder- 
ness, we began to pass their wounded— 
ghastly, bloody, ragged things, scarce 
animate, save for the dying brilliancy of 
their hollowed eyes. 

On, on, hotfoot through the rain along 
the smoking trail; twilight by day, 
depthless darkness by night, where we 
lay panting in starless obscurity, listen- 
ing to the giant winds of the wilderness 
—vast, resistless, illimitable winds flow- 
ing steadily through the unseen and 
naked crests of forests, colder and ever 
colder they blew, heralding the tram- 
pling blasts of winter, charging us from 
the north. 

On the fifth day it began to snow at 
dawn. Little ragged flakes winnowed 
through the clusters of scarlet maple- 
leaves, sifted among the black pines, 
coming faster and thicker, driving in 
slanting, whirling flight across the trail. 
In an hour the moss was white; crim- 
son sprays of moose-bush bent, weight- 
ed with snow and scarlet berries; the 
hurrying streams ran dark and somber 
in their channels between dead-white 
banks; swamps turned blacker for the 
silvery setting; the flakes grew larger, 
pelting in steady, thickening torrents 
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from the clouds as we came into a clear- 
ing called Jerseyfield, on the north side 
of Canada Creek; and here at last we 


were met by a crackling roar from a 
hundred rifles. 


The Red Beast was at bay! 

Up and down, through the dense 
snowy veil descending, the orange-tinted 
rifle-flames flashed and sparkled and 
flickered; all around us a shower of 
twigs and branches descended in a 
steady rain. Then our brown rifles 
blazed their deadly answer. Splash! 
spatter! splash! their dead dropped into 
the stream; and, following, dying and 
living took to the dark water, thrash- 
ing across through snowy obscurity. I 
heard their horses wallowing through 
the fords, iron hoofs frantically battering 
the rocky, shelving banks for foothold; 
I heard them shriek when the Oneida 
tigers leaped upon them; I heard their 
wounded battling and screaming as.they 
drowned in the swollen waters! 

We lay and fired at their phantom 
lines, now attempting to retreat at a dog- 
trot in single file; and as we knocked 
man after man from the plodding rank 
the others leaped over their writhing, 
fallen comrades, neither turning nor 
pausing in their dogged flight. The 
snow slackened, falling more thinly to 
the west; and, as the dazzling curtain 
grew transparent, a mass of men in 
green suddenly rose from the whitened 
hemlock scrub and fired at our riflemen 
arriving in column. 

Then ensued a scene nigh indescrib- 
able. With one yelling bound, Ranger 
and Oneida were on them, shooting, 
stabbing, dragging them down; and, as 
they broke cover, their mounted officers, 
dashing out of the thicket, wheeled 
northward into galloping flight; and 
among them at last I saw my enemy, 
and knew him. 

A dozen Oneidas were after him. His 
horse, spurred to a gallop, crashed 
through the brush, and was in the water 
at a leap; and he turned in midstream 
and shook his pistol at them insultingly. 
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By Heaven! he rode superbly as the 
swollen waters of the ford boiled to his 
horse’s straining shoulders, while the 
bullets clipped the gilded cocked hat 
from his head and struck his raised pis- 
tol from his hand. 

“Head him!” shouted Elerson; 
“don’t let that man-get clear!” Indians 
and Rangers raced madly along the 
bank of the creek, pacing the fugitive as 
he galloped. 

“Take him alive!” I cried, as Butler 
swung his horse with a crash into the 
willow thickets on the north. We lost 
him to view as I spoke; and I sounded 
the rally-whistle, and ran up the bank of 
the creek, leading my horse at a trot be- 
hind me. 

The snowfall had ceased; the sun 
glimmered, then blazed out in the clear- 
ing, flooding the whitened ground with 
a dazzling radiance. Running, stum- 
bling, falling, struggling through brush 
and brake and brier-choked marsh, I 
saw ahead of me three Oneida Indians 
swiftly cross my path to the creek’s edge 
and crouch, scanning the opposite shore. 
Almost immediately the rangers Mur- 
phy, Renard, and Elerson emerged from 
the snowy bushes beside them; and at 
the same instant I saw Walter Butler 
ride up on the opposite side of the creek, 
glance backward, then calmly draw bri- 
dle in plain sight. He was fey; I knew 
it. His doom was upon him. He flung 
himself from his horse close to the ford 
where, set in the rock, a living spring of 
water mirrored the sun; then he knelt 
down, drew his tin cup from his belt, 
bent over, and looked into the placid sil- 
ver pool. What he saw reflected there, 
Christ alone knows, for he sprang back, 
passed his hand across his eyes, and 
reached out his cup blindly, plunging it 
deep into the water. 

Never, never shall I forget that in- 
stant picture as it broke upon my view; 
my deadly enemy kneeling by the spring, 
black hair disheveled, the sunshine strik- 
ing his tin cup as he raised it to his lips; 
the three naked Oneidas in their glis- 
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tening scarlet paint, eagerly raising 
their rifles, while the merciless weapons 
of Murphy and Elerson slowly fell to the 
same level, focused on that kneeling 
figure across the dark waters of the 
stream. 

A second only, then, God knows why, 
I could not endure to witness a justice 
so close allied with murder, and sprang 
forward, crying out: “‘Cease fire! Take 
him alive!” But, with the words half- 
sped, flame after flame parted from 
those leveled muzzles; and through the 
whirling smoke I saw Walter Butler fall, 
roll over and over, his body and limbs 
contracting with agony; then on all 
fours again, on his knees, only to sink 
back in a sitting posture, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, blood pouring between 
his fingers. 

Into the stream plunged an Oneida, 
rifle and knife aloft, glittering in the sun. 
The wounded man saw him coming, 
and watched him as he leaped up the 
bank; and while Walter Butler looked 


him full in the face the savage trembled, 
crouching, gathering for a leap. 


“Stop that murder!” I shouted, 
plunging into the ford as Butler, aching 
head still lifted, turned a deathly face 
toward me. One eye had been shot out, 
but the creature was still alive, and knew 
me—knew me, heard me ask for the 
quarter he had not asked for; saw me 
coming to save him from his destiny, and 
smiled as the Oneida sprang on him with 
a yell and ripped the living scalp away 
before my sickened eyes. 

“Finish him in God’s mercy!”  bel- 
lowed the ranger Sammons, running up. 
The Oneida’s hatchet, swinging like 
lightning, flashed once; and the severed 
soul of Walter Butler was free of the bat- 
tered, disfigured thing that lay oozing 
crimson in the trampled snow. 

Dead! And I heard the awful scalp- 
yell swelling from the throats of those 
who had felt his heavy hand. Dead! 
And I heard cheers from those whose 
loved ones had gone down to death to 
satiate his fury. And now he, too, was 
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on his way to face those pale accusers 
waiting there to watch him pass—spec- 
ters of murdered men, phantoms of 
women, white shapes of little children— 
God! what a path to the tribunal be- 
hind whose thunderous gloom hell’s own 
lightning flared! 

As I gazed down at him the roar of 
the fusillade died away in my ears. I 
remembered him as I had seen him 
there at New York in our house, his slim 
fingers wandering over the strings of the 
guitar, his dark eyes drowned in melan- 
choly. I remembered his voice, and the 
song he sang, haunting us all with its 
lingering sadness—the hopeless words, 
the sad air, redolent of dead flowers— 
doom, death, decay. 

The thrashing and plunging of horses 
roused me. I looked around to see Colo- 
nel Willett ride up, followed by two or 
three mounted officers in blue and buff, 
pulling in their plunging horses. He 
looked down at the dead, studying the 
crushed face, the uniform, the blood- 
drenched snow. 

“Ts that Butler?” he asked gravely. 

“Yes,” I said; and drew a corner of 
his cloak across the marred face. 

Nobody uncovered, which was the 
most dreadful judgment those silent 
men could pass. 

“Scalped?” motioned Colonel Lewis 
significantly. 

“He belongs to your party,” observed 
Willett quietly. Then, looking around as 
the rifle-fire to the left broke out again: 
“The pursuit has ended, gentlemen. 
What punishment more awful could we 
leave them to than these trackless soli- 
tudes? For I tell you that those few 
among them who shall attain the Can- 
adas need fear no threat of hell in the 
life to come, for they shall have served 
their turn. Sound the recall!” 

I laid my hand upon his saddle, look- 
ing up into his face: 

“Pardon,” I said, in a low voice; “I 
must go on!” 

“Carus! Carus!” he said 


softly, 
“have they not told you?” 
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“Told me?” I. stared. 
What—in the name of God?” 

“She was taken when we struck their 
rear-guard at one o’clock this afternoon! 
Was there no one to tell you, lad?” 

“Unharmed ?” I asked, steadyingmy- 
self against his stirrup. 

“Faint with fatigue, brier-torn, in rags 
—his vengeance, but—nothing worse. 
That quarter-breed Montour attended 
her, supported her, struggled on with 
her through all the horrors of this re- 
treat. He had herded the Valley pris- 
oners together, guarded by Cayugas. 
The executioner lies dead a mile below, 
his black face in the water. And here 
he lies!” 

He swung his horse, head sternly 
averted. I flung myself into my saddle. 

“This way, lad. She lies in a camp- 
wagon at headquarters, asleep, I think. 
Mount and your Oneida guard her. 
And the girl, Montour, lies stretched 
beside her, watching her as a dog 
watches a cradled child.” 

The hunting-horns of the light infan- 
try were sounding the recall as we rode 
through the low brush of Jerseyfield, 
where the sunset sky was aflame, paint- 
ing the tall pines, staining the melting 
snow to palest crimson. 

From black, wet branches overhead 
the clotted flakes fell, showering us as 
we came to the hemlock shelter where 
the camp-wagon stood. A fire burned 
there; before it crowded a shadowy 
group of riflemen; and one among them 
moved forward to meet me, touching his 
fur cap and pointing. 

As I reached the rough shelter of 
fringing evergreen Mount and Little 
Otter stepped out; and I saw the giant 
forest-runner wink the tears away as he 
laid his huge finger across his lips. 

“She sleeps as sweetly as a child,” he 
whispered. “TI told her you were com- 
ing. Oh, sir, it will tear your heart out 
to see her small white feet so bruised, 
and the soft, baby hands of her raw at 
the wrists, where they tied her at night. 
. . . [she surely dead, sir, as they say?” 


“What? 
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“T saw him die, thank God!” 

“That is safer for him, I think,” said 
Mount simply. “Will you come this 
way, sir? Otter, fetch a splinter of fat 
pine for a light. Mind the wheel there, 
Mr. Renault—this way on tiptoe!” 

He took the splinter-light from the 
Oneida, fixed it in a split stick, backed 
out, and turned away, followed by the 
Indian. 

At first I could not see, and set the 
burning stick nearer. Then, as I bent 
over the rough wagon, I saw her lying 
there very white and still, her torn hands 
swathed with lint, her bandaged feet 
wrapped in furs. And beside her, 
stretched full length, lay Lyn Montour, 
awake, dark eyes fixed on mine. 

She smiled as she caught my eye; then 
something in my face sobered her. “He 
is dead?” she motioned with her lips. 
And my lips moved assent. 

Gravely, scarcely stirring, she reached 
up and unbound her hair, letting it down 
over her face. I understood, and, step- 
ping to the fire, returned with a charred 
ember. She held out first one hand, 
then the other, and I marked the palms 
with the ashes, touched her forehead, 
her breast, her feet. Thus, in the solemn 
presence of death itself, she claimed at 
the tribunal of the Most High the justice 
denied on earth, signing herself a widow 
with the ashes none but a wedded wife 
may dare to wear. 

Lower and lower burned the tiny 
torch, sank to a spark, and went out. 
The black curtains of obscurity closed 
in; redder and redder spread the glare 
from the camp-fire; crackling and roar- 
ing, the flames rose, tufted with smoke, 
through which a million sparks whirled 
upward, showering the void above. 
Dark shapes moved in the glow with 
a sparkle of spur and sword as they 
turned; the infernal light fell on the 
naked bodies of Oneidas, sitting like 
demons, eyes blinking at the flames. 
And through the roar of the fire I heard 
their chanting undertone, monotonous, 
interminable, saluting their dead. 
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And I heard from the forest the dead- 
ened blows of mattock and spade, and 
saw the glimmer of burial torches; and, 
through the steady chanting of the 
Oneida, the solemn voice of the chaplain 
in prayer for dead and living. 


It lacked an hour of dawn when the 
harsh, stringy drums rolled from the 
forest and the smoky camp awoke; and 
I, keeping my vigil, there in the shadow 
where she lay, listening and bending 
above her, was aware of a bandaged 
hand touching me—a feverish arm 
about my neck, drawing my head lower, 
closer, till, in the darkness, my face lay 
on hers, and our tremulous lips united. 

“Ts all well, my beloved?” 

* All is well.” 

“And we part no more?” 

“No more.” 

Silence, then: “Why do they cheer 
so, Carus?” 

“Tt is a lost soul they are speeding, 
child.” 

“His?” 

“Yes.” 

She breathed feverishly, her little 
bandaged hands holding my face. “ Lift 
me a little, Carus; I cannot move my 
legs. Do you know he abandoned me 
to the Cayugas because I dared to ask 
his mercy for the innocent? I think his 
reason was unseated when I came upon 
him there at Johnson Hall—so much of 
blood and death lay on his soul. His 
own men feared him; and, Carus, truly 
I do not think he knew me else he had 
never struck me in that burst of rage, so 
that even the Cayugas interposed—for 
his knife was in his hands.” She sighed, 
nestling close to me in the rustling straw, 
and closed her eyes as the torches flared 
and the horses were backed along the 
pole. 

In the light glow I saw Jack Mount 
approaching. He halted, touched his 
cap, and smiled; then his blue eyes wan- 
dered to the straw where Lyn Montour 
lay, sleeping the stunned sleep of ex- 
haustion; and into his face a tenderness 
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came, softening his bold mouth and 
reckless visage. 

“The Weasel drives, sir. Tim and 
Dave and I, we jog along to ease the 
wheels—if it be your pleasure, sir. We 
go by the soft trail. A week should see 
you and yours in Albany. The Massa- 
chusetts surgeon is here to dress your 
sweet lady’s hurts. Will you speak with 
him, Mr. Renault?” 

I bent and kissed the bandaged hands, 
the hot forehead under the tangled hair, 
then, whispering that all was well, I went 
out into the gray dawn where the sur- 
geon stood unrolling lint. 

“Those devils tied their prisoners 
mercilessly at night,” he said, “and the 
scars may show, Mr. Renault. But her 
flesh is wholesome, and the torn feet will 
heal—are healing now. Your lady will 
be lame.” 

“For life?” 

“Oh—perhaps the slightest limp— 
scarce to be noticed. And then again, 
she is so sound, and her blood so pure— 
who knows? Even such tender little feet 
as hers may bear her faultlessly once 
more. Patience, Mr. Renault.” 

He parted the hanging blankets and 
went in, emerging after a little while to 
beckon me. 

“T have changed the dressing; the 
wounds are benign and healthy. She 
has some fever. The shock is what I 
fear. Goto her; you may do more than 
I could.” 

As the sun rose we started, the Weasel 
driving, I crouching at her side, her torn 
hands in mine; and beside us, Lyn Mon- 
tour, watching Jack Mount as he strode 
along beside the wagon, a new angle to 
his cap, a new swagger in his step, and 
deep in his frank blue eyes a strange 
smile that touched the clean, curling 
corners of his lips. 

“Look!” breathed Murphy, gliding 
along on the other side, “’tis the gay 
day f’r Jack Mount whin Lyn Mon- 
tour’s black eyes are on him—the back- 
woods dandy!” 


I looked down at Elsin. The fever 
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flushed her cheeks. Into her face there 
crept a beauty almost unearthly. 

“My darling, my darling!” I whis- 
pered fearfully, leaning close to her. 
Her eyes met mine, smiling, but in their 
altered brilliancy 1 saw she no longer 
knew me. 

“Walter,” she said, laughing, “your 
melancholy suits me—yet love is an- 
other thing. Go ask of Carus what it is 
to love! He has my soul bound hand 
and foot and locked in the wall there, 
where he keeps the letters he writes. If 
they find those letters, some man will 
hang. I think it will be you, Walter, or 
perhaps Sir Peter. I’m love-sick—sick 
o’ love—for Carus mocks me! Is it easy 
to die, Walter? Tell me, for you are 
dead. If only Carus loved me! He 
kissed me so easily that night—I tempt- 
ing him. So now that I am damned— 
what matter how he uses me? Yet he 
never struck me, Walter, as you strike!” 

Hour after hour, terrified, I listened 
to her babble, and that gay little laugh, 
so like her own, that broke out as her 
fever grew, waxing to its height. 

It waned at midday, but by sundown 
she grew restless, and the surgeon, Wel- 
don, riding forward from the rear, took 
my place beside her, and I mounted my 
horse which Elerson led, and rode ahead, 
a deadly fear in my heart, and Black 
Care astride the crupper, a grisly shadow 
in the wilderness, dogging me remorse- 
lessly under pallid stars. 

And now hours, days, nights, sun, 
stars, moon, were all one to me—things 
that I heeded not; nor did I feel aught 
of heat or cold, sun or storm, nor know 
whether or not I slept or waked, so ter- 
rible grew the fear upon me. Men came 
and went. I heard some say she was dy- 
ing, some that she would live if we could 
get her from the wilderness she raved 
about; for her cry was ever to be freed 
of the darkness and the silence, and 
that they were doing me to death in New 
York town, whither she must go, for she 
alone could save me. 

Tears seemed ever in my eyes, and I 
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saw nothing clearly, only the black and 
endless forests swimming in mists; the 
silent riflemen trudging on, the little 
withered driver, in his ring-furred cap 
and caped shirt, too big for him; the 
stolid horses plodding on and on. 
Medical officers came from Willett— 
Weldon and Jermyn—and the surgeon’s 
mate, McLane; and they talked among 
themselves, glancing at her curiously, 
so that I grew to hate them and their 
whispers. A fierce desire assailed me to 
put an end to all this torture—to seize 
her, cradle her to my breast, and gallop 
day and night to the open air—as though 
that and the fierce strength of my pas- 
sion must hold back death! 

Then, one day—God knows when— 
the sky widened behind the trees, and I 
saw the blue flank of a hill unchoked by 
timber. Trees grew thinner as we rode. 
A brush-field girdled by a fence was 
passed, then a meadow, all golden in the 
sun. Right and left the forest sheered off 
and fell away; field on field, hill on hill, 
the blessed open stretched to a brim- 
ming river, silver and turquoise in the 
sunshine, and, beyond it, crowning three 
hills, the haven!—the old Dutch city, 
high-roofed, red-tiled, glimmering like a 
jewel in the November haze—Albany! 

And now, as we breasted the ascent, 
far away we heard drums beating. <A 
white cloud shot from the fort, another, 
another, and after a long while the dull 
booming of the guns came floating to us, 
mixed with the noise of bells. 

Elsin heard and sat up. I bent from 
my saddle, passing my arm around her. 

“Carus!” she cried, ““where have you 
been through all this dreadful night?” 

“Sweetheart, do you know me?” 

“Yes. How soft the sunlight falls! 
There is a city yonder. I hear bells.” 
She sank down, her eyes on mine. 

“The bells of old Albany, dear. 
sin, Elsin, do you truly know me?” 

She smiled—the ghost of the old gay 
smile, and her listless arms moved. 

Weldon, riding on the other side, nod- 
ded to me in quiet content: 


EI- 
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“Now all she lacked she may have, 
Renault,” he said, smiling. “All will be 
well, thank God! Let her sleep!” 

She heard him, watching me as I rode 
beside her. 

“It was only you I lacked, Carus,” 
she murmured dreamily; and, smiling, 
fell into a deep, sweet sleep. 

Then, as we rode into the first outlying 
farms, men and women came to their 
gates, calling out to us in their low 
Dutch jargon, and at first I scarce heed- 
ed them as I rode, so stunned with joy 
was I to see her sleeping there in the 
sunlight, and her white, cool skin and 
her mouth soft and moist. 

Gun on gun shook the air with swift 
concussion. ‘The pleasant Dutch bells 


swung aloft in mellow harmony. Sud- 
denly, far behind where our infantry 
moved in column, I heard cheer on cheer 
burst forth, and the horns and fifes in 
joyous fanfare, echoed by the solid out- 
break of the drums. 

“What are they cheering for, moth- 


er?” I asked an old Dutch dame who 
waved her kerchief at us. 

“For Willett and for George the 
Virginian, sir,” she said, dimpling and 
dropping me a courtesy. 

“George the Virginian?” I asked, 
wondering. “‘Do you mean his Excel- 
lency ?” 

And still she dimpled and nodded and 
bobbed her white starched cap, and I 
made nothing of what she said until I 
heard men shouting, “Yorktown!” and 
“The war ends! Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted a 
mounted officer, spurring past us up the 
hill; “‘Butler’s dead, and Cornwallis is 
taken!” 

“Taken?” I repeated incredulously. 

The booming guns were my answer. 
High against the blue a jeweled ensign 
fluttered, silver azure and blood red, its 
staff and halyards wrapped in writhing 
jets of snow-white smoke flying upward 
from the guns. 

I rode toward it, cap in hand, head 
raised, awed in the presence of God’s 
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own victory! The shouting streets 
echoed and reéchoed as we passed be- 
tween packed ranks of townspeople; 
cheers, the pealing music of the bells, 
the thunderous shock of the guns grew 
to a swimming, dreamy sound, through 
which the flag fluttered on high, crowned 
with the golden nimbus of the sun! 

“Carus!” 

“Ah, sweetheart, did they wake you? 
Sleep on; the war is over!” I whispered, 
bending low above her. “‘ Now indeed it 
is all well with the world, and fit once 
more for you to live in.” 

And, as we moved forward, I saw her 
blue eyes lifted dreamily, watching the 
flag which she had served so well. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE END 


Tuat brief and lovely season which in 
our Northland for a score of days checks 
the white onset of the snow, and which 
we call the Indian summer, bloomed in 
November when the last red leaf had 
fluttered to the earth. A fairy summer, 
for the vast arches of the skies burned 
sapphire and amethyst, and hill and 
woodland, innocent of verdure, were 
clothed in tints of faintest rose and 
cloudy violet;. and all the world put on a 
magic livery, nor was there leaf nor stem 
nor swale nor tuft of moss too poor to 
wear some royal hint of gold, deep- 
veined or crusted lavishly, where the 
crested oaks spread, burnished by the 
sun. 

Snowbird and goldfinch were with us 
—the latter veiling his splendid tints in 
modest russet; and now, from the north, 
came to us silent flocks of birds, all gray 
and rose, outriders of winter’s crystal 
cortége, still halting somewhere far in 
the silvery north, where the white owls 
sit in the firs, and the world lies robed 
in ermine. 

All through that mellow Indian sum- 
mer my betrothed grew strong, and her 
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hurts had nearly healed. And I, writing 
my letters by the open window in the 
drawing-room, had been promised that 
she might make her first essay to leave 
her chamber that day—sit in the outer 
sunshine perhaps, perhaps stand up- 
right and take a step or two. And, at 
this first tryst in the sunshine, she was to 
set our wedding day. 

From my open window I could see the 
city on its three hills against the azure 
magnificence of the sky, and the calm, 
wide river, still as a golden pond, and the 
white sails of sloops, becalmed on glassy 
surfaces reflecting the blue woods. 

Too deeply happy, too content to more 
than trifle with the letters I must pen, I 
idled there, head on hand, listening for 
her I loved, watching the fair world in 
the sunshine there. Sometimes, smiling, 
I unfolded for the hundredth time and 
read again the generous letter from Sir 
Peter and Lady Coleville—so kindly, so 
cordial, so honorable, all patched with 
shreds of gossip of friend and foe, and 
how New York lay stunned at the news 
of Yorktown. Never a word of the part 
that I had played so long beneath their 
roof—only one grave, unselfish line, say- 
ing that they had heard me praised for 
my bearing at Johnstown battle, and 
that they had always known that I could 
conduct in no wise unworthy of a soldier. 

Too, they promised, if a flag was to be 
had, to come to Albany for our wedding, 
saying we were wild and wilful, and 
needed chiding, promising to read us 
lessons merited. 

And there was a ponderous letter from 
Sir Frederick Haldimand in answer to 
one I wrote telling him all—a strange 
mélange of rage at Butler’s perfidy and 
insolence, and utter disgust with me; 
though he said, frankly enough, that he 
would rather see his kinswoman wedded 
to twenty rebels than to one _ Butler. 
With which he slammed his pen to an 
ungracious finish, ending with a com- 
plaint to heaven that the world had used 
him so shabbily at such a time as this. 
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Which sobered Elsin when I read it, 
she being the tenderest of heart; but 
I made her laugh ere the quick tears 
dried in her eyes, and she had written 
him the loveliest of letters in reply, 
which was already on its journey north- 
ward. 

Writing to my father and mother of 
the happy news, I had not as yet re- 
ceived their approbation, yet knew it 
would come, though Elsin was a little 
anxious when I spoke so confidently. 

Yet one more happiness was in store 
for me ere the greatest happiness of all 
arrived; for that morning, from Vir- 
ginia, a little packet came to Elsin; and 
opening it together, we found a minia- 
ture of his Excellency, set in a golden 
oval, on which we read, inscribed: 
“With great esteem,” and signed, “Geo. 
Washington.” 

So, was it wonderful that I, sitting 
there, should listen, smiling, for some 
sound above to warn me of her coming? 

Never had sunshine on the gilded 
meadows lain so softly, never so pure 
and soft the aromatic air. 

A faint sound behind me made me 
turn, start to my feet with a cry. 

All alone she stood there, pale and 
lovely, blue eyes fixed on mine; and, at 
my cry, she took a little step, and then 
another, flushed with shy pride. 

“Carus! Sweetheart! Do you see?” 

And at first she protested prettily as I 
caught her in my arms, lifting her in fear 
lest her knees give way, then smiled as- 
sent. 

“Bear me if you will,” she breathed, 
her white arms tightening about my 
neck; “carry me with all the burdens 
you have borne so long, my strong, tall 
lover!—lest I dash my foot against a 
stone, and fall at your feet to worship 
and adore! Here am I at last! Ah, what 
am Ito say to you? The day? Truly, 
do you desire to wed me still? Then lis- 
ten; bend your head, adored of men, 
and I will whisper to you what my heart 
and soul desire.” 


THE END 
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By EDWIN 


was R. PARTI was a gradu- 
mm ate of the Ecole de 


¥ Beaux-Arts, and boast- 
S ed that he had built 
half of Newport and all 


mt the decent French Re- 
naissance in New York. He started to 
practice in the early seventies, when no 
one in America purposely built anything 
good. He had a fixed belief in his own 
genius and a complacent conviction of 
the helplessness of the rest of man- 
kind; for they had taught him in Paris 
that Architecture was heaven and earth 
and the Ten Commandments, and that 
a man who had no appreciation for ar- 
chitectural detail was as diseased in his 
intelligence as he was in his taste. There- 
fore when Mr. Parti saw the rows of 
brownstone fronts he gave up all hope 
for his countrymen, and from that time 
forth his object in life was to reclaim his 
native land from the sinful rut of disre- 
gard for beauty in all its correctness. 
And he was successful. He did show 
New York what architecture—French 
architecture—was; and French archi- 
tecture, including imperfections, is a 
long way better than anything they had 
seen in New York before. He had grown 
rich; he was a two-millionaire, and that 
is a limit beyond which men of his pro- 
fession, except by marriage, never pass. 
He had always on hand a little more 
work than he could possibly attend to, so 
that he could afford to do only the things 
that particularly interested him and to 
say, whenever a commission that he did 
not care about came into his office, 
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“Let the other architects do that.” 
Competitions—in which he brought his 
wits to bear against those of other men— 
were his delight. There was more joy 
in his big office when they had won a 
competition than in Massachusetts after 
the Battle of Lexington. He and his 
hundred men believed that their brains 
were the keenest in the country—and 
they liked proof of it. 

Therefore when the program of the 
competition for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Less was laid on the head- 
draughtsman’s table, a murmur of ex- 
citement ran around the room. Nine- 
tenths of the men who knew anything 
about it, and three-quarters of the rest, 
said it would be done in Byzantine. The 
others were equally divided between 
Romanesque and Renaissance—which 
the better trained men saw at once were 
equally impractical. One had the har- 
dihood to hope Mr. Parti’s sketch would 
be in Gothic—a hazard which almost re- 
sulted in his being expelled from the 
building; for who in the world ever 
heard of a man who depended for his 
daily bread on a Renaissance architect 
—and moreover a Beaux-Art graduate— 
allowing the name Gothic to pass his lips. 

It was three weeks before Mr. Parti 
brought out his sketches. And they were 
Byzantine. 

Now he who had raised his voice in 
favor of Gothic was a boy who had 
learned all the architecture he ever knew 
in Mr. Parti’s office. Five years before, 
when he started his career, he had made 
blue prints for the office. Since then he 
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had gradually progressed until now he 
was making details at three-quarters of 
an inch to the foot for fifteen dollars a 
week. 

College men who came and went in 
Mr. Parti’s office felt sorry for the boy 
who sat in the corner inking in his own 
monotonous details; for they thought 
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office who would never be anything but 
a drudge —they recalled him when 
they were pessimistic and wanted to 
prove there was no buoyancy even to 
true genius. But the boy Murray had 
his own ideas. 

The work on the church progressed. 


On the big table beside Murray they 


* PEE: 





*\ Without waiting to puzzle it out, he started to draw.” 


there was something in him. He laid the 
point of his pen on paper with the dainty 
assurance older men tried in vain to imi- 
tate. But he knew nothing; he had the 
ability to convey big thoughts without 
the training to develop them. “Four 
years at the university,” said one man, 
““would do wonders for him.” And 
many of the best draughtsmen in the 
country often recalled the boy in Parti’s 


were laying out a perspective of it. 
Murray spent his lunch hours mooning 
over the maze of points and traces laid 
out on the paper. Often he would re- 
fer to a bundle of reproductions of pen- 
and-ink drawings he kept carefully 
stowed away and, spreading them out 
on the drawing, plot and devise schemes 
of rendering the perspective, until the 
other men returned. 
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One day, after it had been drawn on a 
big sheet of Whatman’s paper, a stran- 
ger came into the office—a broad-shoul- 
dered man with a Vandyke beard—to 
render the drawing. Murray looked at 
him with awe as he helped him turn the 
board to the light. The new man was 
very rapid. He laid the lines on cleanly 
and evenly without the slightest hesita- 
tion. Whenever Murray had the shad- 
ow of an excuse he would stray over to 
the board and watch the little pen go 
scratching over the paper. 

Murray did not like the new man’s 
work. When he compared it with the 
reproductions he was fond of, he saw 
how little feeling, what an absolute lack 
of personality there was in the work on 
the perspective. It was impossible to 
pick out any portion of the new man’s 
work and say it was bad, but the thing 
as a whole was _ unsatisfactory—ma- 
chine-made—and Murray was disap- 
pointed. And from that disappointment 
came his great scheme. 

There was a little corner of the same 


floor on which Parti’s office and draught- 
ing room were that had somehow got 
lost in the plan, and, having slipped in 
between a light-well and the elevator 
shaft, was never noticed until the build- 
ing was finished, when it was too late to 


do anything with it. It was a closet 
about five feet by six, lighted by a little 
hole, often supposed to be a window; it 
was used to store away old drawings that 
would never be needed again but which 
no one had the heart to destroy. 

It was only a part of Murray’s scheme, 
therefore, when one Saturday afternoon, 
after a greater part of the office had gone 
home, save only the men who were toil- 
ing on the competition, he had an unac- 
countable impulse to put the little closet 
in order. All the afternoon he worked 
away at dusty rolls of drawings piled up 
against the window in chaos. Out into 
the hall he threw pounds of paper reek- 
ing with dust, until he had cleared a 
space in front of the window down to the 
floor. Into this space he laid the draw- 
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ings in order, until they reached up to 
the window sill, forming a sort of desk. 
This was what Murray wanted, so he 
went out to supper; and at the same 
time bought a very expensive piece of 
hot-pressed paper. 

The offices were deserted that night, 
save for the mice that scampered be- 
hind the plaster and a boy who sat be- 
neath a lone electric light nursing the 
big piece of paper he had pasted down 
and stretched on some one else’s draw- 
ing board. It was all wet and still in 
billows and humps; it looked as if it 
would never dry. But after an hour he 
decided it was thoroughly weaned and 
went to cut himself a large piece of thin 
tracing paper. This he tacked down 
over the perspective of the cathedral. 
Long into the night he traced. The 
clock chimed twelve and he began to 
break the fourth commandment with- 
out knowing it—oblivious to everything 
as the church grew under his sure, rapid 
touch. He paid no attention to the ink 
lines the man with the beard had put on. 
It was only the lines that indicated the 
mass of the building, the position of the 
windows, and the character of the detail 
that he wanted. 

There was not a sound in the long 
room—as dark and mysterious as a 
cathedral with its lone electric light— 
except for the occasional investigations 
of a little mouse in the corner. Then 
after an interminable while—so long 
that the little mouse had gone to bed and 
his relatives had ceased scratching be- 
hind the plaster—the tracing was fin- 
ished. Murray looked through the east 
windows in surprise as he saw the first 
tinge of morning light. With a sigh of 
content he flung a lot of drawing-board 
covers over one of the long tables and, 
curling himself up with his coat as a 
pillow, was soon asleep. 

On Sunday morning after breakfast he 
carried the big board on which he had 
stretched his paper (now as smooth and 
flat as a ballroom) into the little closet 


by the hall and put it on the pile of 
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drawings he had built the day before. 
Over the paper he laid a beautiful sheet 
of brown transfer paper and tacked on 
top of all his tracing of the church. In 
the morning he had hoped to be finished 
by noon; when noon came he hoped to be 
finished by three; at three before dark; 
and at dark by bedtime. As it was, it 
was a very late bedtime indeed when 
he finally stripped off the tracing and 
transfer paper, disclosing the perspective 
in stunning brown line ready to be 
rendered. 

There was excitement in the office the 
next day, for the competition drawings 
were ready to go on white paper. Mur- 
ray went the rounds to see the tracing- 
paper studies, most of which were now 
completed. There was a young fellow 
near him who was working on a six- 
teenth-scale section — easily the most 
charming drawing of the set. He had 


“ee 


only been out of college a year, but he 
had a feeling for detail that even the vet- 
erans held in respect. There had been 
no sketch for his drawing—they had sim- 
ply given him the paper and said “‘ Make 
a section,” and he had done something 
creditable, as they had expected. 

“Tt’s merely a case of sticking to the 
style and taking your own wherever you 
find anything good enough,” he told 
Murray. “You never worked on a 
competition, did you?” 

Murray admitted the accusation. 

“Well, it’s exciting. We are all 
going to work here every night until 
after midnight for the next two weeks— 
until the competition goes in; and when 
we get it finished it will be something to 
be proud of. If it wasn’t for the per- 
spective I am sure we would win.” 

The man at the next table stopped in 
the midst of sharpening a pencil. 


Tear that thing up,’ be ordered harshly.” 
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spective, Byrd?” 

Byrd lighted a cigarette. 

“T was just saying, Johnson, I don’t 
believe in bringing men in from outside 
to do the rendering. That man is too 
professional. He has no feeling. I 
believe I could fuss up a drawing as well 
as he does.” 

“1 think it looks like h—,”’ began 
Johnson, but just then Parti stalked in. 

That evening Murray worked behind 
closed doors in his little closet. For a 
fortnight he had known just how to 
render the perspective, so without wait- 
ing to puzzle it out he started to draw. 
In the next room he could hear them 
singing as they worked. The strains of 
a popular march floated across the still, 
summer night from the roof garden. 
Murray could see the maze of light and 
color over there and the white-shirted 
waiters moving among the tables. The 
boy’s penscratched, scratched, scratched. 
Closer and closer to the horizon slid the 
moon; the orchestra at the roof garden 
put their horns in black cases and went 
away; in the next room, tired long ago 
of singing, they scarcely made a sound 
now. 

The steeple clock boomed one. 

Some one bawled fora clean towel. 
They began to sing again. Then there 
was a snapping of electric-light keys, the 
door banged, and they were gone. 
Murray sighed and pushed back his 
stool. 

And from that time on every night he 
saw the dented moon, more and more 
behindhand, swing out from the top of 
his little window and slide down the sky 
until it finally dropped into a chimney. 
It was warm in his little den—so warm 
that one night he flung open the door in 
desperation to let a few of the ninety 
degrees float out into the hall. He 


could hear sighs in the next room. It 
was a still night; the heavy air hung list- 
lessly about, immovable and stifling; 
the water in the cooler, long since in- 
nocent of ice, sizzled in its hot barrel, 
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“What did you say about the per- 





untasted; the big windows, opened to the 

very last inch, breathed in the languid 
air from the roofs and bricks beneath 
them; the electric fan blew out its fuse 
and stood stupidly looking at them 
sweltering over their drawings until 
some one threw a board rest at it and 
flattened its wings against the wall. 
Murray heard the noise and went out of 
his bake-oven for a minute to peep into 
the room and cool off in the sweltering 
hall. Then, crawling back, he tied a 
towel about his head and went on. 

He worked unceasingly at the drawing. 
He was faint from loss of sleep and too 
little to eat, aching from his long hours, 
but perfectly happy. He had struck his 
gait and he knew it. 

But at last he awoke to the fact that he 
had only one more night before the com- 
petition went in. However, he knew he 
could finish. 

Johnson came over to his table the 
next morning. 

“Will you work to-night?” he asked. 

Murray thought of his perspective. 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” he said; “I’ve 
another 2 

“Tut, tut,” interrupted Johnson, 
putting his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“You can’t go calling the night before a 
competition goes in. See here, Byrd, 
Murray says he has another date.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Byrd. “You 
had better break that. It’s for the good 
of the office, you know. It doesn’t look 
right to back down.” 

Murray flushed. 

“T’ll work,” he said. 

“Come over and get busy, then,” said 
Johnson; “‘there’s plenty to do.” 

And Murray started to work on the 
competition in earnest, all the while 
thinking of his perspective waiting in the 
hall closet. His only hope was that they 
would send him home before midnight. 
But there were so many things to be 
done on the big plan that Murray saw 
he would have to stay nearly all night 
to finish his perspective afterwards. 
The excitement as the competition 











- Johnson bent over the drawing eagerly.” 


was thus drawing to a close was con- 
tagious. Every man in the office who 
could find a corner on a board was put to 
work, until the room looked like groups 
of flies around sugar-lumps. Even Mr. 
Parti took off his frock coat and, sur- 
rounding himself with a maze of water- 
color saucers, gave an exhibition of 
monotone rendering that opened the 
younger men’s eyes. He was so en- 
grossed with his work—dabbing away 
with his eyeglasses balanced on the 
hump of his nose and his dainty hand- 
kerchief smeared with India ink—that 
the clock struck seven before he had be- 
gun to think it was five. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, looking at 
his watch to see if anyone had moved the 
clock ahead. “Come to supper, every- 
one. Only shut the windows first. It’s 
going to rain.” 

They all went to supper at the roof 


garden, except the man with the Van- 
dyke beard, who expected to finish the 
perspective in about ten minutes and 
would not be back again. Just as the 
twenty men had taken possession of the 
roof garden (which was a fair-weather 
resort) it started to rain. Waiters began 
rushing about gathering up tablecloths; 
the architects made a unanimous rush 
for the inside dining room; the musi- 
cians packed up and fled; chairs and 
tables blew over and huddled up against 
each other, while the rain beat and 
splashed furiously about them. Nothing 
could be heard but the solemn roar of the 
storm on the tin roof and the rush of the 
water as it coughed and sputtered in the 
downspouts. As they drank their un- 
wholesome iced tea, the men congrat- 
ulated themselves that they had shut 
down their windows. 

“Although the Vandyke beard would 
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have shut them if we hadn’t,” 
teered some one. 

When they left the restaurant the rain 
had stopped. They hurried along the 
wet pavements, Mr. Parti bringing up 
the rear in the midst of his famous 
story of the Grand Prix of ’77. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Byrd, as 
they entered the room. 

The window by which the Vandyke 
beard had been working was wide open. 

He rushed to the perspective in front 
of the window, followed by half a dozen 
others, and pulling off a sopping red 
cover disclosed a saturated drawing, 
hopelessly smeared with aniline dye. 
The water ran down from the board in 
an ugly red streak and splashed on the 
floor. 

“Great God!” cried Byrd. 

““Get a sponge,” Johnson cried at 
last, “we must do something.” 

*What’sthe matter ?” exclaimed Parti, 
at his elbow. 

The young man started—but before 


he could reply Parti had seen. Brush- 


volun- 


ing him aside, he walked straight up to 
the drawing. His eyes were cold as steel; 
his lips tightened at the corners of his 


mouth. The men stood in a silent 
group, aghast at the big red spot before 
him. Suddenly the great man turned 
away. 

“Tear that thing up,” he 
harshly. 

“But shan’t we try to clean it?” 

“No. Tear it up. I’m going home.” 
And turning on his heel Parti stalked out 
of the room. The men, holding their 
sponges and cloths, stared stupidly. 

“Aren’t the drawings of any use with- 
out the perspective?” asked Murray. 

“No, you little feol,” snapped John- 
son. “Three months’ work wasted.” 

Murray bolted from the draughting 
room and rushed into Parti’s office. He 
was solemnly brushing his hat. 

“T don’t want to hear anything about 
t,” he said. “Go back again.” 

“Mr. Parti, I——” 

“Go back and burn it, I tell you.” 


ordered 
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“But, Mr. Parti, there is a way out of 
this,” cried Murray. 

The older man looked at him coldly. 

“What?” he asked, with a note of 
contempt. 

“T’ve drawn a perspective of the 
church myself.” 

Parti eyed him doubtfully. 

“Well, well,” he cried impatiently, 
“take me to it and be quick. I’m going 
home.” 

Murray, his heart thumping violently 
against his ribs, led the way through the 
staring, amazed draughting room to his 
little closet. He turned on the light 
and nervously pulled the cover from 
the drawing. Parti, who was irritably 
mopping his forehead in the stuffy room, 
started. He looked at the drawing, in- 
credulous, while the beads of perspira- 
tion gathered and trickled down his face 
unmolested. For five minutes nothing 
was heard but the excited breathing of 
the man and the boy. Then Parti 
arose, upsetting the stool. 

“Bless my soul!” he 
** Johnson,” he called. 

“What do you think of that?” asked 
Parti, with the air of a man announcing 
the discovery of a new planet. 

Johnson bent over the drawing eager- 
ly. His eyes sparkled. 

“You’ve quite excelled yourself, Mr. 
Parti,” he burst out excitedly. 

“T think I did,” returned the older 
man dryly. “You can finish up the 
drawings now,” he added to the men 
who had gathered round. “The boy has 
just presented me with a perspective I 
wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for.” 

Murray, fiery red, shifted from one 
foot to another in a vain attempt to 
appear modest. Parti put a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“T have hoped for twenty years that 
some day a celebrity would spring up in 
my office. And I’m proud of you.” 

With the great man’s hand gripping 
his shoulder, Murray murmured some- 
thing inappropriate and incoherent. 

“Get my table ready,” said Parti. 


muttered. 
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MHE vine-growers of 
Styria have reason to 
bless the name of Herr 
Albert Stiger, burgo- 
master of the little town 
of Windisch-Feistritz, 
who first conceived the idea of “warring 
with the clouds.” For, as we shall see, 
his invention is a proved success recog- 
nized by the venerable Kaiser of the 
Dual Monarchy; and the system has 
spread far and wide into Hungary, Ger- 
many, Italy, and even fair France, whose 
champagne growers of Rheims have 
found in the hailcloud an enemy even 
more pitiless and destructive than the 
dread phylloxera. For not only will a 
hailstorm rob them of their precious 
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grapes, but it likewise maims the vines 
and impairs their productiveness for 
years. 

In the lovely valleys of Styria the mo- 
ment a local hail station gives notice that 
its delicate instruments presage a coming 
storm, over a hundred vertical cannons 
prepare to open fire upon the dread 
clouds as soon as they lower. Then 
thousands of shots are fired by these 
strange heaven-pointing guns, until at 
length the hailclouds are driven away 
by the mere concussion of the air to dis- 
charge their icy bolts upon waste places 
or to dissolve into gentle summer rain. 

Noise and uproar have been employed 
to “frighten” away the demon of the 
storm since the dim days of Norse Odin. 
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The crashing and pealing of the church 
bells during a dangerous thunderstorm 
is as old as Christianity in Austria-Hun- 
gary; and as the ringers in the belfries 
were so frequently struck dead by light- 
ning the Empress Maria Theresa, in 1750, 
issued a special decree prohibiting this 
altogether. The peasants were tena- 
cious of their old 
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mortars. Accidents were frequent, and 
the authorities interposed; but it was 
impossible to convince the country folk 
that shooting at the thunder clouds was 
of noavail. The peasants do at last ap- 
pear justified when they see the Imperial 
Government, as well as local authorities 
subsidizing guns and fortresses in every 
direction, selling 





customs, however 
—especially where 
the village pos- 
sessed a “thunder 
bell”; and so forty 
years later we find 
the Emperor Jo- 
seph II confirming 
his mother’s de- 
cree. Yet in rural 
districts of Austria 
to-day you will 
hear the “‘thunder 
bells” during a 
storm; or you will 
hear the huge 
‘weather horns” 
blown from the 
church tower on 
the hilltops of 
Styria, while the 
herdsmen set up a 
terrific howl, and 
the women rattle 
chains and_ beat 
together the lids of 
their milk pails to 





powder at cost or 
giving it away, re- 
mitting taxes in 
energetic cloud- 
fighting valleys, 
and generally com- 
ing round -to their 
way of thinking! 
Authorities differ 
about the origin 
and formation of 
hail. Some point 
to the fact that 
shortly before a 
hailstorm the 
clouds are heavily 
charged with elec- 
tricity; therefore, 
they argue, it must 
be this mysterious 
force which forms 
the destructive ice 
fragments. On the 
other hand, Pro- 
fessor Bombioi, of 
Bologna Univer- 








scare away the de- LOADING A 
structive spirit of 

the storm. For centuries the Austrian 
peasants have also shot at destructive 
clouds. But the act had no scientific 
motive. Consecrated guns, powder, and 
bullets were used, these last with a pious 
cross scratched upon them. In some 
districts horseshoe nails were fired from 
the guns; a different name being called 
out at each shot. If by chance it fitted 
the evil witch of the cloud, she fell dead 
—though none saw her remains. To 
make still more noise, the peasants shot 
through empty barrels or used small 
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sity, thinks the 
water drops freeze 
at very high alti- 
tudes, then meet and freeze with them- 
selves other drops on their way down 
to earth, and so form a hailstorm. 

The hailshooters say the discharge 
of their guns prevents the formation of 
hail altogether. Their theory is that the 
aerial concussion decreases the electric 
tension in the air, so that in the first in- 
stance each water drop freezes singly 
and does not unite with others. Then, 
as the ice drops from the coldest air 
strata find no water drops in the lower 
regions with which they can join, they 
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melt and drop “as the gentle rain 
from heaven.” 

Herr Albert Stiger, the burgo- 
master of the Styrian town of Win- 
disch-F eistritz, was the first man to 
cannonade the hail-laden clouds with 
scientific intent. From 1860 to 1890 
it hailed more or less disastrously 
every summer at Windisch-Feistritz, 
so that the vineyard proprietors were 
in despair. ‘They worked hard, only 
to see their season’s profits destroyed 
inten minutes. The rates demanded 
by the hail insurance companies for 
that region finally grew prohibi- 
tive. The vine-growers—Herr Stiger 
among them—faced absolute ruin. 












































THE AIR RING OR VORTEX 

But he tried again. Once more 
he planted American vines, and then 
racked his brain by day and night 
for means of protecting them. At 
one time he resolved to cover the 
vineyards with wire netting of small 
mesh. But he found this too costly 
for all his acres. Now there was not 
a man in all the Dual Monarchy who 
had studied hailstorms so closely as 
the intelligent burgomaster of Win- 
disch-Feistritz. He had long ob- 
served that before the storm broke, 
the air was strangely still for several 





seconds—for minutes, even. ‘“‘ This 











A STATION IN ACTION 
In 1895 came an unusually violent hail- 
storm that simply annihilated the hardy 
American vines which the burgomaster 
had imported at heavy expense. “I 
will give up vine-culture,” he said sadly, 
ee ”> 
and sell my ancestral land. 


stillness,” Herr Stiger argued, “must 
be most important for the formation 
of hail; therefore, if only it could be 
broken up—!” Forthwith he set upon 
the neighboring heights, about half a 
mile apart, a number of poeller, or small 
mortars, such as are used by local shoot- 
ing clubs in the Styrian valleys on festive 
occasions. 
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AIR RING 


It was on June 4, 1896, that he had his 
first opportunity of testing the germ of a 


scientific invention. A heavy thunder- 
storm brooded over the lovely valley. 
Stiger and the few friends who believed 
in him manned the poeller, and soon the 
hillsides gave back roaring echoes of a 
cannonade of the clouds. 

The result was astonishing. All 
around, out of range of the concussion 
set up by the mortars, hail fell fiercely 
and did great damage; but over Herr 
Stiger’s fields and vineyards, and also 
over the little town of Windisch-Feist- 
ritz, nothing fell but a shower of shining 
summer rain! 

The burgomaster did not lack con- 
verts. He himself shot and fought the 
clouds no fewer than forty times that 
year. Meanwhile he was constantly 
improving his “artillery,” that he might 
produce yet greater concussions in the 
upper air. 


APPROACHING 





THE FIRST POLE 


“At first,” the burgomaster told me, 
“I used simple little conical cast-iron 
mortars, thirty centimeters long. These 
I loaded with about one hundred grams 
of powder, well rammed, and set off by 
means of a slow match. As some of the 
mortars burst, I had others made to my 
own design of wrought iron and steel, 
capable of taking without danger a far 
larger charge.” 

In order still further to multiply the 
effects of the explosion, Herr Stiger 
fitted his mortars with high funnel- 
shaped pipes, using for this purpose the 
smokestacks of worn-out railroad en- 
gines of the state lines. These he got 
free of charge, for all classes were in- 
terested in fighting the storms. 

At this period Stiger’s apparatus was 
constructed as follows: At a spot very 
carefully chosen for “strategic” reasons, 
a strong block of oak was driven into the 
ground, above which only three or four 
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feet of it protruded. This block was 
hollowed out so that the mortar could 
be slipped exactly under the lower 
opening; and then when the funnel vent 
of this strange-looking cannon was 
screwed on, all was ready for the aérial 
enemy. Naturally, frequent use and 
unvarying success brought vast improve- 
ments in this artillery. At this day 
many of the most important iron found- 
ries of Austria regularly make _hail- 
shooting ordnance. 

A very important improvement recent- 
ly introduced into the hail-shooting guns, 
is a steel ring about five inches wide, 
welded inside the vertical tube, or funnel, 
near its muzzle. This contrivance acts 
very much as the rifling of a gun. Its 
presence causes the air in the big funnel, 
compressed by the sudden expansion of 
the gases of the exploding powder, to be 
driven through the ring with enormous 
force, so that it ascends to immense 
heights like an invisible rocket, and 


awe 


violently agitates the upper air where the 
hail is formed. After a discharge of one 
of these late-pattern cloud cannons, I 
have heard the rushing, screaming 
whistle of the tremendously violent as- 
cent for fully twenty seconds. 

One experiment, conducted by soldiers 
of the Imperial army with a regulation 
war balloon, showed that the concus- 
sion and aérial agitation were perceptible 
at heights even beyond 3,000 feet. 

The stage when the cannons were 
erected without protection in the battle- 
field soon passed, and Herr Stiger rec- 
ommended the construction of huts of 
various sizes, according to the number 
of the guns mounted. In this way the 
powder was kept dry, and shooting 
might be continued, even during the 
heaviest downpour of rain. It was, of 
course, the mortar that needed pro- 
tection; the barrel of the cloud-fighting 
gun stuck out chimney-wise through the 
roof. At certain important strategic 
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points, these huts may now be seen with 
two, three, and even four guns. They 
are planned precisely as fortresses. 
Their location is matter for much 
thought and generalship. They are 
manned by officers, artillerymen, and 
signalists. Great judgment and ex- 
perience are necessary; and it is a vast 
mistake to suppose that the systematic 
and scientific firing at hail-laden clouds 
in this way is no more difficult than aim- 
ing a rifle at a haystack. 

“To begin firing at precisely the right 
moment,” the inventor tells me, “is of 
vast importance. The bombardment 
can only be effective if it breaks up the 
ominous calm preceding the storm, when 
the hail is about to form. Once the 
frozen masses have actually come into 
being, shooting is of little use.” 

A waste of ammunition is avoided by 
not beginning the battle merely when 
the dark squadrons of the aérial enemy 
appear, but rather when the magnetic 
needle in the telegraph office at Windisch- 
Feistritz indicates by its agitation the 
presence of great electric tension in the 
air. 

When this disturbance is noted the 
central hail-shooting station fires a 
sharp warning shot, and men come 
hurrying to man the guns. At their 
posts, they await the signal, and soon 
the green walls of the valleys, the tiers 
of mountain shoulders and _ peaceful 
rocky dells, echo and reécho the roar of 
artillery—often at the same time the 
artillery of heaven and earth together. 

Every year sees hundreds and thou- 
sands of tons of powder shot off at men- 
acing clouds between the Savoyard Alps 
and the smiling Campagna Felice, and 
from thence to the orange and lemon 
groves of Messina and Palermo. And 
the custom is fast spreading. In many 
provinces of Austria, the landowners, 
especially village communities, receive 
subventions or bounties from the Pro- 
vincial Government. ‘These small ham- 
lets early saw that union and system 
were imperatively necessary. Therefore 
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they banded themselves into groups 
each commanded by a kind of “general 
officer” whose duty it is to see that the 
guns are ready and the powder dry. 
Let the enemy take the countryside 
by surprise rout and ruin follow inevi- 
tably in a few minutes. For each hail- 
shooting gun a community mounts, the 
Government allows a bounty of twenty 
dollars, and, moreover, permits powder 
to be obtained from the Ministry of 
War at an extremely low rate per hun- 
dredweight. 

Furthermore, the Provincial Govern- 
ments now take a hand in the instruction 
of the artillerists, while it is only natural 
that communities dotted with “forts” 
should get very easy terms from the In- 
surance Companies of Graz and Vienna. 

When the mayors of a group of vil- 
lages decide to introduce the guns in 
common, the first thing to do is to decide 
where they shall be set up. Their dis- 
tance is usually fixed at half a mile apart, 
as it was and is at the parent station in 
Windisch-Feistritz. In narrow valleys, 
where the hail does most damage, the 
stations are placed on high plateaux, 
whence the concussion of the air may 
be sent very high into the clouds. The 
“general’s” fort, too, is high up the hill- 
side, so that he may observe the ma- 
neuvers of his subordinates in other huts 
and instruct them by signal. 

The construction of the huts is not 
uniform. ‘They are generally of rough 
timber and divided into two sections. 
The larger compartment is occupied by 
the artilleryman, with his reserve store 
of powder, spare mortars, etc., while 
the smaller division contains the gun 
itself. This shooting is very seldom 
(there are exceptions, however, rendered 
necessary by the known vagaries of the 
storm) conducted near buildings or in 
village streets, so that accidents are 
extremely rare. 

At present the firm of Carl Greinitz 
Neffen, of St. Katharein, in Styria, is 
most favored by the communities of 
Austria and Hungary, as he makes a 





























FACTORY AND PROVING GROUNDS, ST. 


new type of cloud-fighting gun, said to be 
the least dangerous of any, seldom or 
never bursting, easy to load, and yet 
producing tremendous agitation and 
concussion far higher up in the air than 
any type built. These guns cost more, 
but then fewer of them are required. 
Each one is tested both vertically and 
horizontally before it leaves the works. 
At St. Katharein many experimental 
forts have been set up, and not a day 
passes but tests are made with new guns, 
different charges, angles, new targets, 
and the like. The most important of 
these tests have to be made horizontally, 
as with any other cannon, and an expert 
is always on the spot noting results 
through his field glasses, and working 
out eusiiennsaicel problems. 

The gun is, aimed not at the targets, 
but at a point as far away from chem as 
is consistent with their feeling the air 
concussion and so collapsing. Often 
one may see the great air ring ejected 
with terrific velocity from the muzzle of 
the gun, and also hear it whistling 
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shrilly up the valley. To be struck by 
that air ring means death, such is the 
force with which it is ejected by the 
powder charge. 

The ring in the barrel that suddenly 
narrows the rush of air as it leaves the 
muzzle, is now made smaller than ever, 
while the huge funnel is twelve feet long. 
Also in the Austrian hail-shooting forts 
of to-day, the old slow matches have 
given place to friction matches which 
make rapid firing easy. 
one shot fired, than the used mortar is 
quickly replaced by another. Six mor- 
tars are kept in reserve in the storeroom 
so that it is easy to allow of cooling. 
The artilleryman, too, is provided with 
from fifty to sixty glasses, each contain- 
ing 180 grams of powerful Austrian 
service powder. In this way no time 
need be lost weighing out powder in the 
heat and fury of battle, when every 
moment saved may mean a great prop- 
erty wrested from ‘destruction. Last of 
all there is a powder chest with a final 
reserve of 100 pounds or more of powder. 
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All this organization may convey an 
idea of great expense. Such is not the 
case. The work is conducted with the 
wonderful economy everywhere notice- 
able in the Austrian public service. The 
entire cost of the average cloud-shoot- 
ing fort does not reach $100. To this, 
however, one must add the cost of pow- 
der, a very trifling one, and the artillery- 
man’s wage. All kinds of men enlist as 
“soldiers,” and many become valuable 
advisers and experts in other districts 
after a few seasons’ experience. They 
are paid either by the season, or so much 
for each “battle” with the hailclouds. 

Altogether the total cost, personnel 
and matériel alike, averages about $30 
per season for each fortress; and this, 
be it borne in mind, will afford absolute 
protection to a valuable vineyard one 
hundred hectares in extent. The ex- 


pense is met in the first instance by the 
landowners and local rates, but the 
bounties minimize these levies. 

Many districts provide themselves 
(especially if their land produce grapes 


used for costly wines) with watchtowers 
or stations for signaling the approach 
of these storms. Here are installed, 
under the direction of a competent elec- 
trician, wonderfully delicate instru- 
ments, sensitive enough to give ample 
warning of increasing electric tension 
in the air. Other districts rely upon the 
instruments in the local telegraph office 
—yjust as Herr Stiger himself does at 
Windisch-F eistritz. 

In remote and poor regions, where 
neither of these electrical warnings 
prompt the gunners, the onus of firing 
the first shot, and that at the proper 
moment, falls upon the local “general.” 
His men in the minor stations of the 
chain follow him, firing perhaps two 
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shots a minute until the storm has passed 
away and the clouds been dispersed. 

A special flag, flung out from the 
“general’s” own fort is the signal to 
“cease fire.” 

As accidents through scared horses are 
not unknown, the forts run out red flags 
by day and red lights by night that driv- 
ers may be warned in due time. A 
night bombardment of the heavens is a 
truly diabolical spectacle with columns 
of fire, detonations of guns and thunder, 
multiplied a hundredfold by the rocky 
slopes and wooded hills, and unearthly 
screaming of the uprushing air from 
the big vertical guns. During a long 
thunderstorm each fort may fire one 
hundred shots (the average is not much 
more than fifty); and in one day a group 
of threatened villages may blaze away 
Government powder in thousands of 
kilograms. 

There is “system” everywhere, now 
that Herr Stiger’s idea is universally 
adopted. Every fort, whether mounting 
one gun or three, contains a “ Book of 
Records.”’ _In this is entered the num- 
ber of shots fired, the date, conditions 
prevalent, and many remarks and ob- 
servations. In this way data above 
all price are being accumulated for the 
Government records. 

The Imperial Government of Austria- 
Hungary still considers it premature to 
state positively that the gunners have 
the best of it, absolutely and every time. 
This much, however, is established be- 
yond controversy: That in districts 
where terrible damage and havoc were 
wrought by hail every year in cornfield, 
orchard, and vineyard, there have been 
no such disastrous storms, or their effect 
has been insignificant, since the intro- 
duction of these “‘fortresses.”’ 
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THE TAX WE PAY TO INSECTS 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


F the destructive insects 
of the world were to 
increase tenfold in any 
one year the human 
race would go out of 

2 aBS existence. 

It is not likely that such an increase 
in the fly and bug population will ever 
take place, but the hypothesis is inter- 
esting nevertheless as an impressive 
illustration of the tribute levied upon 
mankind by the worms and the weevils 
and their many unholy relations; for 
to say that their numbers need be mul- 
tiplied only ten times in order to famish 
the earth is but another way of present- 
ing the fact that under present normal 
conditions they are exacting an annual 
tax of ten per cent upon our food. 
Stated thus it may mean very little or it 
may mean a great deal. A bald state- 
ment of percentage is without signifi- 
cance or dramatic effect until we know 
with what quantities we are dealing. 
To declare simply that the insects de- 
stroy each year one-tenth of every- 
thing we sow or raise does not signify 
until we calculate the amount and value 
of our food products. Only then do we 
realize that this one-tenth means an an- 
nual loss to the people of the United 
States of more than $800,000,000. 

This is the value of the produce that 
is deliberately seized upon and destroyed 
year after year by the insect marauders 
of this invincible republic. If the’ as- 
sessment this represents were levied in 
the form of a poll tax it would cost every 
voter of the United States something like 


fifty dollars a year. But however it 
may be divided or distributed, this ap- 
proximate billion dollars is a tax which 
the nation is obliged to pay each year to 
the grasshoppers and the bugs and the 
worms. To support these predatory 
insects costs us more than it does to sup- 
port the entire United States Govern- 
ment, and this, be it remembered, in- 
cludes not only the army and the navy, 
but a patriotic band of a million pen- 
sioners besides. 

As in the days of Moses every tiller 
of the soil was called upon to contribute 
one-tenth of his produce to the Levites, 
so to-day the farmers of America pay 
their tithes to the insects—the Levites 
of the field. Following in the footsteps 
of the bonded Israelites the field workers 
of other nations, through many succeed- 
ing generations and dynasties, gave of 
their crops the traditional one-tenth, in 
order that the parasites of society might 
live and prosper. But in time they grew 
rebelliously sick of this unworthy taxa- 
tion and cast it from them; yet although 
the American farmer, in this his heyday 
of liberty and enlightenment, is beholden 
to no one save of his own choosing, he is 
powerless to escape the yearly tithe that 
the insects, these Levites of the field, 
demand of him with insatiable persist- 
ence and with the always accompany- 
ing menace of increased tribute. And 
would we know what this tithe, this one- 
tenth, means in terms of land—what it 
means for the farmer to give up one acre 
in ten for the purpose of meeting this 
tax—let us but bear in mind that ten 
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THE HESSIAN FLY 


He exacts yearly Fifty Million bushels of wheat equiv- 
alent to more than Two Billion loaves of bread. 


per cent of the total farm lands of the 
United States, not including those de- 
voted to live stock, amounts to nothing 
less than fifty million acres. 

Fifty million acres is equal to the com- 
bined area of all the New England 
States, with New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia thrown in. If 
planted in grain, fruits, and vegetables 
this area would be more than sufficient 
to supply ten million families. All of the 
wheat produced in the United States, 
which is not only enough to give our 
eighty million people their daily bread, 
but helps also to feed the hungry mortals 
of other lands to the extent of several 
million barrels of flour a year, is raised 
on a total area of only a little over fifty 
million acres. In other and more im- 
pressive words, our insects destroy the 
yield of as much land as is required for 
the growing of our entire wheat crop. 

And what are these insects, these pests, 
these ravagers, these enemies of the 
race that lay us under bondage and hold 


before us the constant threat 
of starvation? Their name 
is legion. Their kinds and 
varieties are without num- 
ber — crawling things and 
flying things and things that 
hop and jump; flies and 
worms, moths and bugs and 
beetles and maggots, lice, 
midges, grubs, and ants and 
weevils, a varied and myr- 
iad host of pillagers and 
despoilers, biting, boring, 
stinging, and devouring; attacking by 
night and by day, underground and 
overhead, openly and stealthily, and 
from the ambush of fruit and bark and 
pendent leaves. Their number is count- 
less beyond the proverbial sands of the 
shore, and their presence is everywhere. 

Plant a potato crop in virgin soil, a 
hundred miles—a thousand miles— 
from any other potato field, and lo! 
there is the potato bug. Set out an 
apple orchard, and when the trees are 
ready to bear, behold! the codling moth 
is lying in wait to lay its eggs upon the 
fruit. There is not a single product of 
the earth designed for man’s food that 
is not without its special insect enemies. 
And lest the tithe demanded by these 
Levites of the field should not be forth- 
coming, care is taken that every growing 
thing shall have not merely one collector 
of taxes—not merely one kind of insect 
to prey upon it—but a dozen or a score 
or a hundred as the nature of the food 
may require. 

There is perhaps no product that is 
levied upon so rapaciously and so numer- 
ously as the apple. More than two 
hundred different kinds of insects are 
constantly at work upon it. They at- 
tack it from all points—the roots, the 
trunk, the bark, the stems, the leaves, 
the blossoms, the fruit. The woolly 
aphis is the leader of the attack on the 
roots; canker worms and caterpillars set 
the pace for depredations on the foliage, 
while the codling moth is captain of the 
fruit raiders; and why the lot of them to- 
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gether do not devour the en- 
tire apple crop—trees, fruit, 
and all—is a mystery for 
whose existence we should 
be devoutly grateful. 

Those affecting the health 
and the vigor of the tree 
itself—the aphis, the borers, the lice, 
the worms, the scale insects, the cater- 
pillars, and the rest of their like—lessen 
its productiveness nearly twenty per 
cent; which is to say that if it were not 
for these rascally plunderers the farmer 
would get as much fruit from four apple 
trees as he now gets from five. The 
farmer, however, would probably be 
more than contented if he could harvest 
the present fruitage of the five trees; he 
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would willingly put up with the wooly 
aphis and the canker worm and the rest 
of the gang, if he could but rid himself 
of the codling moth. ; 

The codling moth is the insect that 
levies on the fruit itself. It is not the 
only one. The apple maggot and the 
curculio and a score of lesser lights 
follow its example more or less indus- 
triously; but it so far outranks the others 
in the extent of its depredations that it 
is naturally looked upon as the chief 
offender. The larva which hatches 
from each of the eggs laid by the moth 
resembles a small white worm, and this 
is the creature that works the mischief 
by burrowing into the fruit and thus 
either ruins it or renders it unfit for mar- 
keting. It is this puny worm, this dab 
of mushy whiteness, scarcely the six- 
teenth of an inch in length when it 
makes its appearance upon the globe, 
that constitutes the unit of a destructive 
force which each year causes a loss of 
food valued at no less than $12,000,- 
000. 

Fully 30,000,000 bushels of apples are 
annually spoiled or made unmarketable 
by this one insect, the codling moth; and 
when we take into account the cost of 
hghting this pest its tax upon the country 
is vastly increased. Practically all com- 
mercial apple orchards are sprayed with 


THE CODLING MOTH AND LARVA 


This pest consumes over Twenty Million Dollars’ 
worth of apples a year. 


poison every spring for the purpose of 
checking the ravages of the codling moth. 
This operation involves an expense 


averaging five cents a tree. A nickel 
for each apple tree may not seem worthy 
of mention as an investment, but multi- 
ply it by 165,000,00o—the number of 
trees that are annually treated to a dose 
of arsenic—and the resulting $8,250,000 
is no small item to be tacked on to an 
already existing bill of $12,000,000 for 
spoiled apples. 

Such a tax as this upon the apple crop 
is necessarily a matter of economic im- 
portance; but of more vital significance 
is the loss occasioned by the insects that 
prey upon our wheat. As in the case of 
the apple, there are several hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of these creatures that attack 
the growing grain, though the chief work 
of destruction is in charge of less than 
half a dozen species. Straw worms, 
bulb worms, army worms, and cut- 
worms, and sawflies of various sorts and 
dispositions, not to mention locusts and 
grasshoppers, are quite bad enough and 
are capable of working a deal of mis- 
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THE CHINCH BUG 


He collects an annual tax of more than a Hundred Million Dollars’ worth of grain. 


chief in the course of a season; but it is 
the Hessian fly, the chinch bug, and the 
plant louse that hold the record for de- 
structiveness and possess the ability, if 
so minded, to eat up the entire wheat 
crop. 

The Hessian fly alone has no trouble 
in destroying 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in a season, and this is his average 
record. This is equivalent to about a 
million tons of flour, or enough to make 
over two billion loaves of bread—twenty- 
five apiece for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. A full- 
grown Hessian fly is about an eighth of 
an inch long and looks very thin and 
delicate. It is much more ravenous 
some years than others, and will often 
single out certain sections of the coun- 
try for particularly heavy onslaughts. 
About five years ago, for example, it 
selected Ohio and Indiana for a special 
invasion, and as a consequence the farm- 
ers of those two States found it next to 
impossible to raise wheat at all. Of the 
area normally devoted to the growing of 
wheat more than two and a half million 
acres were abandoned and planted in 
other crops. This represented more 
than half of the usual wheat area, and 
of the grain that was raised on the re- 
maining acreage the Hessian fly helped 
itself to about twenty-five million bush- 


els, or two-thirds of the entire remain- 
ing crop. As the result of this one 
season’s special activity it caused a loss 
in these two States alone of $24,000,000. 
Its record for the entire country that 
year was over $100,000,000. This ex- 
hibition of its capabilities warrants the 
prayerful hope on the part of every 
bread-loving American that the Hessian 
fly will never take into its fragile head 
the notion of making a special raid on 
the whole country in any one year. 

This abominable creature is a legacy 
from King George III. He sent it over 
here in the straw that accompanied his 
dirty Hessian troops, and since that time 
it has been steadily at work levying 
a retributive tax upon the American 
nation for its rebellion against the 
motherland. In one year we will give 
up to this tax collector as much money 
as it cost us to gain our independence. 
The cash represented in the losses caused 
by twelve months’ work on the part of 
the Hessian fly is sufficient to have paid 
the entire cost of our eight years’ war 
with Great Britain—a source of grim 
satisfaction, no doubt, to the shade of 
the wily King George. 

Then there is the chinch bug. It is 
twice as big as the Hessian fly and four 
times more villainous. The entomolo- 
gists say that no other injurious insect 
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causes anything like the damage that is 
chargeable to this pest. Let us be thank- 
ful, therefore, that the chinch bug is 
fond of corn and oats and several other 
things besides wheat; otherwise we 
would not have any wheat. Of the hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of food that 
this arch despoiler ruins in one year (and 
this is merely his miminum record, ex- 
pressed in round numbers) probably 
not more than one-fifth of it is wheat. 
That, however, is more than enough; 
and when we figure up the damage done 
by the plant lice and the host of lesser 
wheat ravagers, in addition to the work 
of the Hessian fly, and add this sum to 
the results attained by the pillagers of 
other grains, we come upon the dis- 
quieting knowledge that we permit the 
insects of the United States to rob us 
annually of some two hundred and 
fifty million dollars’ worth of cereals. 
Nor does this tell the whole’ story. 
This is merely the tax we pay to the in- 
sects of the field. After we have grate- 


fully gathered in the crops they have 
spared us we find ourselves at the mercy 
of another lot of grafters—the worms 
and the weevils that feed upon the stored 
grain. Their specialty is corn; and the 
amount of corn they can eat without 
showing anything in return for it is cer- 


tainly remarkable. Before the corn gets 
out of the field the chinch bugs and the 
billbugs, the ear worms, the cutworms, 
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the wireworms, the army worms, and the 
root worms, the stalk borers and the 
locusts and the grasshoppers and the 
lice and some fifty other kinds of robbers 
have helped themselves to about 250,- 
000,000 bushels. After the crop is 
harvested the granary weevils and the 
fly weevils, the snout beetles, the saw- 
tooth beetles and the square-necked 
beetles and the wolf moth—in short, a 
whole tribe of granary pests fall to and 
do the best they can to beat the record 
of their field competitors. This they 
actually succeed in accomplishing in 
some sections of the country. In Texas, 
for instance, nearly fifty per cent of the 
corn harvest of the State is sometimes 
destroyed by weevils. The Southern 
States are particularly subject to the 
attacks of these granary insects, and the 
loss to stored corn in that part of the 
country alone amounts each year to 
something like $20,000,000. And what 
is true of corn applies in only slightly 
diminished proportions to all other 
cereals and meal; the total quantity 
annually destroyed in the United States 
amounting in value to nothing less than 
$100,000,000. 

As with apples and grains, so it is with 
all other food products. There is not 
one of them exempt from insect taxation. 
More than $50,000,000 a year is levied 
on vegetables; $35,000,000 on fruits; 
$5,000,000 on sugar, and over $50,000,- 
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He makes away with Forty Million Dollars’ worth of cattle a year, 
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ooo on hay, the sustainer of our cattle 
and horses. Nor is this taxation con- 
fined alone to food products. Cotton, 
tobacco, lumber—in fact, every grow- 
ing thing needful for the maintenance 
or comfort of mankind is levied upon for 
its tithe. 

The bollworm and the boll weevil 
look after the cotton. The weevil is the 
chief offender. It 
will destroy in one 
season as much as 
twenty million 
dollars’ worth of 
cotton, and does 
not hesitate, when 
given an oppor- 
tunity, to leave 
the disheartened 
planter a mere 
forty per cent of 
his crop. The 
bollworm supple- 
ments the work 
of the weevil to 
the extent of an 
additional twelve 
million dollars’ 
worth; and what 
these two grafters 
fail to get, the leaf 
worm and a band 
of petty thieves 
appropriate to 
themselves, with a net result to the profit 
of the gang of ten per cent of the total 
cotton crop. This tithe in 1904 amount- 
ed to about 600,000,000 pounds, at a 
market value of over $60,000,000. 

In the case of tobacco the insects levy 
an annual tribute of some 85,000,000 
pounds; helping themselves indiscrimi- 
nately to smoking and chewing varie- 
ties and paying but little attention to 
grades. Wood, timber, and forest prod- 
ucts generally—nuts, fruit, bark, etc.— 
are held under contribution by beetles, 
borers, ants, bees, weevils, and various 
other despoilers, and through their com- 
bined efforts they succeed each year 
in ruining or rendering unfit enough 


THE BOLLWORM 


This humble worm cleans up a neat Twelve Million 
Dollars’ worth of cotton yearly. 
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building lumber to house a dozen 
cities, and upon the whole destroy need- 
ful material to the value of $100,000,000. 

Not content with laying tribute upon 
the produce of the fields and the forest, 
these insect enemies of the human 
family must needs go farther and de- 
mand their tithe of the cattle and other 
animals necessary for man’s food and 
service. And so 
the ox warble, or 
bot-fly, gets after 
the cattle and is 
not satisfied until 
it has driven 
thousands of ani- 
mals to death 
with its torment- 
ing attacks and 
lessened the value 
of the hides and 
the beef of multi- 
tudes of others 
through its grub- 
by methods of 
warfare. By the 
end of each year 
it may credit it- 
self with having 
added tothe 
financial burdens 
of the American 
consumer an item 
of about $40,- 
000,000 to meet the losses produced by 
its pestiferous industry. Gnats, gad- 
flies, ticks, lice, worms, and a crowd of 
other noisome pests are coworkers with 
the ox warble, and include horses, 
sheep, cows, pigs, and goats in their 
booty. One hundred and seventy-five 
million dollars a year is a fair estimate 
of what these animal parasites demand 
as their tribute, and the ranchmen and 
the farmers are forced to deliver it 
through sacrifice of their stock and 
depreciation of animal products. 

And while these insects are demand- 
ing and receiving without hindrance or 
comment their annual tribute of nearly 
two hundred million dollars, the good 
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people of America are crying out in 
hysterical wrath against trusts. Let 
some one devise a means of destroying 
the ox warble (and who shall say it may 
not be accomplished if there be brought 
to the task but one- 
tenth the amount of 
money, energy, 
power, and deter- 
mination now being 
expended against 
the beef trust ?), and 
with the extermina- 
tion of this one in- 
sect the people of 
America would be 
rid of a far more 
dreadful, more ex- 
pensive, and more 
dangerous foe than 
that which lurks in 
the fancied hideous- 
ness of a mere 
human corporation. 

The scope of these 
remarks on the 
taxes we pay to insects does not extend 
to a consideration of mosquitoes, house 
flies, and such other creatures as are 
carriers of human diseases and whose 
work in this field of spoliation, through 
sickness and death, involves an almost 
incalculable cost to the human race; nor 
does it take account of roaches and ants 
and moths and other household pests, 
which are not only an item of expense by 
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reason of their destructiveness, but 
which involve a total outlay of millions 
of dollars in the purchase of poisons, 
traps, and screens. 

There is something essentially hum- 
bling—even humili- 
ating—in a realiza- 
tion of our enforced 
annual tribute to 
the bugs and the 
worms. 

Let there be but a 
temporary cessation 
of but one of the 
several conditions 
that now act as 
checks upon the un- 
limited propagation 
of destructive in- 
sects, and the living 
world would be con- 
sumed. When we 


peep beneath the 


= , 
His assessment is more than Twenty Million cover of nature’s 
Dollars’ worth of cotton per annum. 


mechanism and be- 
hold how delicately 
adjusted is the equilibrium of forces 
that maintains the human race upon 
the planet, and how infinitely slight 
need be the quiver of this balance to 
destroy our tremulous foothold in the 
universe, we turn back with chast- 
ened pride and meekly go our way, re- 
joicing that we are here at all and are 
permitted the privilege of living among 
the insects at so small a cost. 


THE GRANARY WEEVIL 


With others he mulcts stored grain and meal a Hundred Million Dollars’ worth per annum. 
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JAPAN: 


OUR NEW RIVAL IN THE EAST 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


JAPAN’S IMPENDING DOMINANCE OF THE PACIFIC * 


IKE Balboa, Japan with 
flag held high has wad- 
ed intothe Pacific. The 
contest for actual com- 
mercial mastery of that 

: w sea promises to be pro- 
longed, and the ultimate victories will be 


no less renowned than the peace which 
the President made possible. But the 
covenant will doubtless prove a greater 
blessing to Japan thantous. It may be 
a humane thing to send the broken 
armies of the Czar back to the sobered 
cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
It is a far different thing to clear 
the way for competitive Japan to in- 
vade the markets of the Pacific, and the 
world. 

With the recall of its forces from 
Manchuria, the concentration of its in- 
genious and virile masses upon every 
line of modern industry, and the return 
of its merchantmen, which have been 
serving as naval conscripts, to the 
channels of commerce, greater Japan 
launches itself upon a new world cam- 
paign which promises to eclipse even its 
triumphant conflict with the Russian 
Empire. For many years, far-seeing 


statesmen and traffic managers in Amer- 
ica have been emphasizing Seward’s 
prophecy that the Pacific Ocean was to 
be the scene of a commerce greater than 
that borne upon the Atlantic. And 
while we dreamed dreams, the Sunrise 
Kingdom was capturing the trade. In 
1903 Japan had upon the Pacific more 
than 1,000 steamships of modern con- 
struction whose combined tonnage ex- 
ceeded that of our entire merchant 
marine engaged in foreign trade. 

No nation ever needed foreign trade 
more desperately than Japan does. 
America in its continental prosperity can 
afford perhaps for a time to stand pat 
and let the opportunities oversea pass by; 
but Japan to be great must traffic with 
the nations. It is impossible to com- 
prehend the needs of Japan’s maritime 
expansion without keeping in mind the 
littleness of its area. Its hara, or plains, 
from which the main support ‘of the 
empire is derived, if assembled into one 
prairie would make a field about half 
the size of some of the counties in 
American States. For example, all the 
level land of all the islands of Japan 
comprises an area of 2,895 square miles, 


* This is the first of a most important series of articles on the future of our commerce with the Orient in the 


light of the new era which begins for Japan with the conclusion of her war with Russia. 


The series has been 


specially prepared by Mr. Harold Bolce, of the Treasury Department, Washington, from information gathered 
by him during a recent trip to China and Japan, taken specially for this magazine.—The Editor, 
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whereas the single county of Okanogan 
in the State of Washington boasts 4,300 
square miles, and is but one of the many 
rolling grass areas of that common- 
wealth. From its “ postage-stamp” 
farms Japan’s 45,000,000 inhabitants, 
increasing at the rate of half a million 
per annum, have crowded up the 
mountainsides and even dwell precari- 
ously within the rims of craters. 

It is impossible for Japan to go farther 
inland. In all the empire you cannot 
get 100 miles from the sea! The 
future of Japan lies beyond its own 
shore lines, and its ambition is as wide 
as the world. Not only are its valleys 
diminutive and its mountains inhospi- 
table and dangerous, but the thin soil of 
the empire has been exhausted by two 
thousand years of tillage. Only by the 
prodigal use of fertilizers, whose manu- 
facture is one of the leading industries of 
the nation, are the incredible harvests 
made possible. In constant need of 
revenue, Japan levies a duty, ranging as 
high in some instances as 150 per cent 
ad valorem, upon nearly every com- 
modity entering the empire, but animal 
bone ash for the replenishment of its 
worn-out plains it admits free. Yet if 
all the outer world were a boneyard, the 
supply applied to the narrow and de- 
pleted fields of Japan would not keep 
from starvation the ultimate millions of 
that country. Moreover, monsoons add 
to the uncertainty of harvests in those 
islands. To keep them from being 
blown up by the roots, the Japanese 
with patient art trellis their fruit trees 
upon overhead latticework. A-farmer 
in Japan can walk across the top of his 
orchard. 

To the masses of Japan who thus 
struggle against wind and earthquakes 
and volcanoes, who till with matchless 
diligence narrow and infertile plains 
which in America would be sold for 
taxes or classed with abandoned farms, 
and who look upon an acre of their poor 
land as we regard a plantation, the 
continent of Asia, the great islands of 
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Oceanica, and the fields of our Pacific 
slope loom large and alluring. It is not 
to be wondered that the merchant 
princes of Japan have already taken 
possession of the commerce of Korea; 
that Japanese drummers, credit agencies, 
and importers have begun to revolution- 
ize the trade of Asia; that they are slip- 
ping into our open door in the Philip- 
pines; that the Hawaiian Islands have 
become a virtual Japanese colony; and 
that the coolies of the empire are swarm- 
ing in increasing thousands into the or- 
chards and cities of California. 

Such was the wide activity and suc- 
cess of Japan upon the Pacific even be- 
fore the war. No one now questions 
Japan’s might as a military power. It 
is equally formidable as a trading and 
colonizing nation. Unless some great 
need or sense of danger awakens the 
American people, Japan within a decade 
will probably be the commercial master 
of the Pacific. We cherish the delusion 
that the expansion of Japan means a 
great trade in the Orient for America. 
Temporarily the war gave a marked 
stimulus to our exports to the Sunrise 
Kingdom, but the record of our ship- 
ments of manufactures to that empire 
before the conflict with Russia indicates 
that Japan in normal periods of industry 
is determined to shut out finished prod- 
ucts and purchase only raw supplies. It 
is a manufacturing nation, and is in the 
same line of business that we are. The 
five thousand factory whistles of Osaka 
will not long salute the arrival of com- 
petitive goods from the United States. 

In these articles I have tried to make 
clear the valuelessness of statistics un- 
less they are used comparatively. Any 
strenuous American, for example, can 
lift a hundred pounds, but it would be 
foolish to brag of such an exploit when 
the record shows that Thomas Jefferson 
and other strong men have lifted a 
thousand. There has been much said of 
our exports to Japan. Before the war 
all our manufactures sold to that country 
amounted to a little more than nine 
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million dollars annually, and of that 
paltry total more than five million con- 
sisted of mineral oil.* Manufacturing 
America produces more than five million 
dollars’ worth of wares every working 
hour of the day! That is more than all 
the factory goods, exclusive of kerosene, 
shipped to the Sunrise Kingdom in either 
1902 or 1903. National boasting of so 
insignificant a trade is obviously absurd. 
If all our shipments of strictly factory 
goods to Japan had been lost in the 
Pacific in either of these years, it would 
have been no more significant than the 
closing of the factories of the United 
States one hour earlier than usual in any 
one day of the whole twelve months. 

If in any measure the fullness of the 
American dinner pail is to depend upon 
our invasion of foreign markets with our 
surplus wares, we must find some more 
promising field than Japan. Up to the 
present our oversea exports of manu- 
factures to all the nations is but a drop in 
the American bucket! At the rate of 
last year’s traffic with the world it will 
take us seventy years to ship across the 
seas as great a volume of factory wares 
as we manufacture and consume annu- 
ally at home. 

Last year we exported in ships to all 
countries two hundred and _ thirteen 
million dollars’ worth of factory goods, 
exclusive of kerosene and copper. That 
sum divided per capita among the in- 
habitants of the United States would not 
quite pay for one twenty-five-cent meal a 
month! Such is the paltriness of the 


* The official record shows that our exports to Japan 
in normal periods of its competitive activity were not 
only insignificant but declining at a rapid rate. Up to 
the war, the only American manufacture that was hold- 
ing its own in Japanese markets was petroleum. Other 
manufactures had fallen off as follows: $1,000,000 in 
1901, and $4,000,000 each in the two subsequent years, 
making an aggregate decline of $9,000,000 in the 
three years just prior to the conflict with Russia. In 
1900, the greatest year of our Japanese trade, up to 
war times, the total revenue from factory goods, aside 
from kerosene, shipped from the United States to Japan 
amounted to only $8,000,000. Distributed among the 
American people, that would amount to only ten cents 
per capita, and but a certain per cent of that would 
represent profit. 
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oversea trade in finished products which 
has filled the American mind with 
delusion and pride. For several months 
I have been calling to the attention of the 
readers of this magazine and the United 
States Government to the fact that we 
are losing ground in Europe, that the 
great field of South America is being 
harvested by our rivals, and that to all 
the islands of Oceanica, some of them 
continental in size, we export less than 
our own Philippines purchase from our 
competitors. One thing that has served 
to minimize the startling revelation of 
America’s world-wide defeat as an ex- 
porter of finished products has been the 
care-free optimism that in the awakening 
of Asia there was abundant promise of a 
great trade destiny abroad for the United 
States. 

To secure that mighty commerce we 
are building the Panama Canal. That 
waterway, in our sanguine fancy, is to be 
the path, Hawaii the halfway station, 
and the Philippines the stepping-stone 
to the Open Door. But to-day we are 
confronted across the Pacific with a 
nation, let loose from war, needing the 
commerce of Asia more than we do, and 
infinitely better equipped to secure it. 
Japan has its ships on the sea and its 
samples and drummers in the field. It 
is not only prepared and determined to 
dominate the rich markets of Cathay, 
which for centuries have lured the ad- 
venturous traders of all lands, but it is 
already actually defeating America in 
exploiting that kingdom. Even in the 
year before the war Japan’s exports of 
merchandise to China were greater than 
our own. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE OF JAPAN 


By the Treaty of Westminster Japan 
has built a wall around Mongolian Asia. 
With the backing of Great Britain the 
Sunrise Kingdom will police the Far East 


from Persia to the Pacific. The thing 
which no nation may attack without en- 
countering Japan and its powerful ally 
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is the status quo. In substance, it is a 
new Monroe Doctrine applied by victori- 
ous Japan to the Orient. Behind that 
barrier Japan will become the hegemon 
of Asia. It has announced that the 
trade of the Orient will be open to all. 
In reality there are no open doors there. 
That is one of the polite phrases of 
diplomacy. China, like its island leader, 
has a high tariff, and many of its 
schedules were prepared by economic 
experts from Japan. Moreover, the 
passage of our cargoes through Chinese 
ports would be futile if railways owned 
by a hostile government and operated 
by Japanese imposed discriminating 
rates against us or granted clandestine 
rebates to our Sunrise rivals. 

There is significance in the reiterated 
statements that Japanese helped to aug- 
ment the Chinese boycott against Ameri- 
can goods. The cables report that one 
of the newspapers of Shanghai most 
active in the anti-American propaganda 
is owned and edited by loyal subjects of 
the Mikado. Dispatches from that part 
of the world also intimate that Japanese 
influence induced China to force Ameri- 
cans to abandon their holdings in the 
Hankow Railway. While these state- 
ments are unofficial, there is absolutely 
no rule of ethics or international law to 
restrain Japan from taking advantage 
commercially of the present Chinese 
hostility toward American trade and 
American exploitation of its empire. 
And as an opportunist, Japan has noth- 
ing to learn from the alert nations of the 
West. 

The promise of American trade 
supremacy in the Orient is vague. The 
eminent pessimism, which I quoted a 
few months ago, that the United States 
had lost its opportunity in the Far East 
could be supported now with gloomy 
arguments. Yet it seems incredible that 
great America is to be shut out of a share 
in developing the Chinese Empire, which 
Senator Beveridge well calls the “world’s 
remaining wonderland.” Secretary Taft, 
who has talked with Chinese officials, 


believes (according to the reports) that 
the boycott will not be an active instru- 
ment against American trade. What 
seems to be overlooked in our optimism 
is that the movement is primarily a 
student agitation, and fanned by stu- 
dents who, within a few years, will be 
in administrative control of China and 
who to-day are being educated by thou- 
sands in the universities of Japan. 

We may lift the embargo from a few 
cargoes, but that will not eradicate the 
deep antagonism, racial or commercial, 
that has prompted the feeling against 
our nation, its products, and its operating 
genius. The awakening of China is like 
the discovery of a new planet, and the 
American people, if they want foreign 
trade and foreign outlet for energy and 
capital, should be among the first in 
this vast field which destiny seems about 
to throw open for development. In a 
former article I urged the importance of 
inviting to our universities the young 
men of China who are being educated to 
fill the offices of their empire. It is a 
matter of no passing significance that 
these young men fear to come to this 
country lest they be mistreated at our 
ports or in transit across our country. 
Among them are the sons and relatives 
of Chinese millionaires, scholars, and 
viceroys. ‘They are all, under our laws, 
entitled to admission and just treatment, 
but they have been led to believe that 
America is a hostile land. Meanwhile, 
they are getting their ideas of our in- 
stitutions and our standards from Jap- 
anese newspapers and Japanese text- 
books, and all their associations and 
sympathies are with Japan. The Japa- 
nese, in furthering their own pro- 
grammes of trade expansion, will seek 
concessions in China, and the officials 
to whom such requests will come will 
be these students now being schooled 
in the colleges and universities of 
Tokio. 

Some missionary work on the part of 
American diplomacy would seem to be 
in order among these young men of 
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China. Japan, which aspires to be and 
is rapidly becoming the Great Britain of 
the Pacific, cannot but profit immensely 
by a continuance of the sentiment in 
America which inspires the Chinese 
student body in Japan with hostility 
toward the people and the laws of the 
United States. 

The Chinese, who are above all a com- 
mercial people, can be easily induced to 
abandon a measure which is disastrous 
to themselves financially, but that they 
will continue to buy American cotton 
goods after Japan is equipped to supply 
them fully with all they need, and at 
prices perhaps which would be ruinous 
to our exporters, is hardly to be ex- 
pected. China has been the best cus- 
tomer as a purchaser of cotton goods the 
United States ever had. In fact it is the 
only market in which our sales of cotton 
manufactures do not present’ an absurd 
spectacle on the part of the nation 
producing three-fourths of the raw 
cotton in the world. And yet in the 
year before the war, Japan’s exports of 
cotton goods to China exceeded ours in 
value by over $2,000,000. 

We have been boasting anew in 1905 
because our exports to Japan have sud- 
denly jumped in value. But we neglect 
to notice that that empire’s greatest pur- 
chase from us is raw cotton. Its value 
was nearly four hundred per cent greater 
than that of any other commodity 
shipped by us to the Sunrise Kingdom. 
And after it has passed through Japanese 
spindles and is placed on the markets of 
China, its value will be multiplied many 
fold, and the revenue from the traffic 
will be Japan’s. It is likely that our 
shipments of raw materials to Japan will 
steadily increase, and if our boasting is 
to be based forever on our oversea sales 
of crude supplies, we have little occasion 
_ to be concerned over Japan’s impending 
conquest of the many markets of the 
Pacific. 

With erroneous standards of patriot- 
ism, our statisticians are parading, in the 
case of our trade with Japan, the con- 
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fusing totals which have long led the 
American public to believe that we are a 
great exporting nation. 


AMERICA DOING DAY LABOR FOR JAPAN 


Unless some national impulse trans- 
forms the character of our Pacific com- 
merce, we shall experience in the Orient 


’ the same trade defeat that has attended 


our mythical commercial invasion of 
Europe. To sell raw cotton to Japan, 
and thus enable that empire to manu- 
facture for markets which we should 
dominate, is akin to shipping the same 
material to Germany and England and 
buying back from those countries the 
goods that we should produce ourselves. 
Already our Southern planters are rais- 
ing strong protest against the inter- 
national iniquity that enables Europe to 
fix the price of American raw cotton. It 
may not be long before Japan will have a 
voice in fixing that rate. The fact is 
that we are doing day labor for Japan. 
We are toiling in our plantations, send- 
ing our bales to our Pacific shore line, 
where Japanese ships pick them up 
and carry them to the factories of the 
Mikado’s country. There the finished 
work is done. Like Europe, Japan is 
making more money out of our cotton 
than we are. In fact, in the fiscal 
year 1905 we bought back from Japan 
902,228 yards of cotton cloth, upon 
which we paid the Dingley duty. These 
are little facts, but they constitute an 
auspicious beginning—for Japan. 

The truth is that Japan is fast becom- 
ing a world trader. A bareheaded race 
itself, it is manufacturing “European” 
hats for sale abroad, and even exports 
them to the United States, although it 
has not yet set the style in this coun- 
try! It ships carpets to Europe, coal 
to England, and Portland cement to 
America. It buys bristles in Germany 
and bone in the Chicago stock yards, 
combines them into brushes, and with 
them is beginning to outsell those of 
French make in the stores of Boston and 
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New York. We are not only beginning 
to buy from the wide world breadstuffs, 
provisions, poultry, and sheep to add to 
our continental banquet table, but we are 
importing toothbrushes from the Land 
of the Rising Sun. Of these in the year 
before the war, Japan sold us a great 
number, valued at no less than 472,000 
yen. We are to Japan what England 
is to us—its best customer. In 1903 we 
bought $44,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise from Japan. A large sum of that 
money Japan spends in buying goods 
from our European competitors, some 
of it comes back to us for machinery 
with which our Pacific competitor equips 
factories in replica of our own, and the 
bulk of the remainder is expended in 
this country and elsewhere for raw 
materials to enable the Sunrise King- 
dom to manufacture the same kind of 
wares we do, and to outstrip us in selling 
them. . 
It is obvious that Japan is outwitting 
us in international trade. Our con- 
spicuous fiasco in South America is 
largely the result of inattention. But in 
China we are in danger of losing ab- 
solutely a commerce which, whether 
through the need of the inhabitants or 
because of our enterprise, has been ours. 
Will Japan take it from us, even though 
we allay the opposition of the Chinese? 
Its loss will spread industrial ruin over 
many States of the South now dependent 
upon the Chinese cotton-goods market. 
Although such would be the catas- 
trophe resulting from the loss of our 
$27,000,000 export cotton-goods trade 
with China, it is not easy to see how we 
can prevent Japan from crowding our 
cargoes out of the ports of that country. 
In the Sunrise Kingdom in the year 
before the war there were 2,478 factories 
engaged in the textile industry. Every 
reader knows that Japan is a great 
manufacturer of silk goods. It may 
surprise many, as it did me, to learn that 
that empire actually produces more 
cotton goods than silk. The 128,000 
operatives in the cotton mills of Japan 
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receive twenty and thirty yen a day, ac- 
cording to the sex of the worker. A yen 
is equivalent to half a cent in American 
money. The Japanese factory owner 
has made sure of our methods and ma- 
chinery, and with his pauper pay-roll 
he can outsell us in any market in the 
circle of the Pacific. 

Against that army of Orientals who 
cannot afford to buy even the cotton 
garments they make and who go about 
half clad, toiling all day for what many 
an American workingman spends daily 
for car rides to and from his factory, the 
cotton-mill men of the South and their 
employees must compete to hold the 
markets of the Celestial Empire. Can 
America hold out in the contest? The 
total imports of raw cotton into Japan 
rose from 35,000,000 yen in 1904 to 
68,000,000 yen in 1905. In that brief 
statistical statement is an epitome of the 
new programme of commercial Japan. 
The large increase of raw material is for 
the manufacture of goods for export 
trade. That is the imperative campaign 
for these island people. In the case of 
cotton, Japan’s export market for fabrics 
in China, and the opposition to America, 
latent or avowed in the Flowery King- 
dom, comes at an opportune time for 
our ambitious competitor across the 
Pacific. In our robust optimism as a 
nation, we are apt to underestimate 
the commercial power of the Japanese 
Empire. 

We should keep in mind that with 
every additional cargo exported, Japan 
becomes a greater nation. Nor is its 
future confined to China, although the 
invasion and conquest of that field will 
alone make the Sunrise Kingdom one of 
the leading exporting nations. We are 
alarmed over Japan’s advance in China 
as a seller of cotton goods, simply be- 
cause we happen to have a commerce 
with that country. We fail to realize 
that Japan is planning to shut us out of 
the whole import trade of the Pacific, 
whose value already exceeds $1,500,- 
000,000 annually. This does not now 
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greatly appeal to us, because we have 
thus far secured so pitiful a share of this 
great traffic. If we could get half of 
this commerce, just as we have managed 
to obtain half of the import trade of 
Mexico and Canada, it would amount 
annually to almost as much as the value 
of our entire cotton-goods exports to 
China in three decades, even at the rate 
of last year’s unusual transactions with 
the Chinese Empire. 

In the vast Pacific field Japan with its 
thousand steamships, its four thousand 
sailing vessels, and its three million junks, 
not including the uncountable number 
under fifty koku tonnage, will have 
virtually a free field, so far as America is 
concerned, unless a new movement in 
the United States forces us to embark 
seriously in search of foreign markets. 
We have splendid delusions regarding 
our trade status in the Pacific. Little 
things, in addition to the remorseless 
statistics, reveal the truth of our un- 
success. 

At a native restaurant in Tokio after 
fumbling with chopsticks I was offered a 
fugitive knife and fork. The fork was 
made in Germany, the knife in Sheffield. 
We are proud of the opening of Japan at 
the mouth of our Christian cannon, and 
there is a statue of Perry in the empire, 
but it was erected at American expense. 
We call their manufacturing city of 
Osaka the Chicago of Japan, but they 
call it the Manchester of the East. 
Numberless minute indications of Old 
World rather than Yankee influence in 
the Sunrise Kingdom are inclined to 
abash the American traveler. In fact 
he is not even an American there, but 
a European. His clothing is European 
and so are his customs, from the Japa- 
nese point of view. 

It would be, of course, a curious 
ambition to try to sell knives and forks 
to a nation that still clings to chopsticks, 
yet the fact that German and English 
cutlery was dished up in an obscure 
native eating-place in Japan illustrates 
in an odd way the extreme competition 
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of the nations dependent upon foreign 
trade. Japan well knows that the un- 
folding of Mongolian Asia presents to 
the maritime nations the greatest and 
most dazzling opportunity since the dis- 
covery of America. Our inattention to 
the markets of our own Philippines would 
seem to indicate that the United States 
need not greatly be feared by Japan in 
the contest of nations for the trade of the 
Pacific. Yet our alarm over the threat- 
ened loss of the Chinese trade, and the 
fact that the Panama Canal, our con- 
sular reports, and the investigations of 
special commissioners in Asia point to a 
new international trade programme on 
the part of the United States, has be- 
stirred Japan to prodigious endeavor. 


JAPAN IS WATCHING THE PANAMA CANAL 


While we are cutting the waterway at 
the isthmus in the sanguine hope of 
getting the markets of Asia, which 
Japan is now securing for itself, that 
empire is deepening its harbors and 
otherwise arranging shipping facilities 
to further its oversea efforts when the 
time comes to steam through our canal 
to the ports of Argentina, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Brazil. So confident is 
Japan of large participation in the com- 
merce of eastern South America, which 
we are ignoring, that it has appropriated 
$12,000,000 to make these port improve- 
ments in anticipation of that traffic. 
This trade of eastern South America 
which we are passing by in the optimistic 
idea that something better awaits us 
beyond, when we can sail through our 
Panama Canal, is as I have previously 
stated, and as Japan fully realizes, 
greater than that of China and Japan 
combined. 

A few weeks ago an economic expert 
sent out by the Japanese Government to 
study the opportunities of the eastern 
seaboard of South America arrived in 
Washington and secured from the 
Bureau of American Republics com- 
plete data and maps in regard to that 
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great Atlantic domain of the southern 
half of our hemisphere. Japan has a 
conventional tariff system and, like Ger- 
many, furthers its foreign commerce, 
when necessary, by making tariff bar- 
gains with nations. It is now an- 
nounced that it has arranged to get its 
wheat from Argentina. Although it 
was not an outcome of the negotiations 
of Japan, it is a curious coincidence that 
at the same time that South American 
republic raised a tariff against certain 
American manufactures. This is curi- 
ous as indicating that the United States 
to-day, as the result of its walled-in in- 
difference to the great world-wide inter- 
change of competitive goods, does not 
take the lead in making tariff adjust- 
ments. Our foreign traffic and our tar- 
iff wars are virtually thrust upon us. 
Even our Chinese trade, now menaced 
because of our indifference to the de- 
mands of its people, is found to be 
handled mainly by German and Eng- 
lish houses. Exporters have no ade- 
quate knowledge of how the Chinese 
trade was developed, for they have no 
dealings with the consumer. 

Japan’s alertness in going into distant 
markets and negotiating for concessions 
puts it in the progressive class with 
Germany. The fact that it has come 
across the wide Pacific to arrange 
trading terms with eastern South 
America, whose commerce we could 
have if we sought it, but which we have 
permitted to pass to Europe, reveals the 
marked difference between the foreign 
policies of the Sunrise Kingdom and the 
United States. We are building the 
Panama Canal, it is true, but the federal 
power constructing it has nothing to 
export, and as a commercial people we 
are making little preparation, if any, to 
utilize the waterway. That it will prove 
a greater benefit to Japan than to Amer- 
ica will probably be one of the startling 
surprises of our enterprise. 

Editorials and speeches in Japan now 
flame with prophecy of the réle that 
country is to fill, both as the leader of 
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Asia and the commercial master of the 
Pacific. Possibly the menace of Japan 
as a trade conqueror in fields which we 
have vaguely imagined were to be ours 
will arouse the whole American nation 
to the opportunity and need of a new 
policy regarding our foreign commerce. 
But the advance of Japan as a Pacific 
power will probably be forced upon our 
attention by that empire itself. 

At the last session of the Legislature of 
California a resolution was passed by 
both houses protesting against the un- 
restricted immigration of Japanese to 
America. Hawaii, too, has joined in the 
protest, adding that while the Japanese 
are a disturbing element in the industrial 
life of the islands, a limited number of 
Chinese laborers to solve the urgent 
problemsof sugar-cane cultivation would 
be welcomed. These memorials have 
reached Washington, and I am informed 
by a member of Congress that he has 
learned that the Government at Tokio 
will not consent to any treaty or conven- 
tion aimed specifically against the coolies 
of Japan; that such anti-Japanese leg- 
islation in America would be a blow at 
Japan’s new prestige, and that the 
Japanese nation would not submit to 
such humiliation, even at the hands of 
the United States. It is represented 
that the Government at Tokio is keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation, re- 
garding it as one of grave importance. 
My informant further stated, upon what 
he believed to be reliable authority, that 
Japan realizes the reasonableness of 
California’s complaint that Japanese 
labor is demoralizing the industrial life 
of that State; that the Mikado and his 
advisers earnestly desire to avoid rupture 
with the United States; and that they 
will propose, through proper diplomatic 
channels, the enactment of amendments 
to the American immigration laws 
which, while not nominally aimed at the 
Japanese, will add to the list of un- 
desirable aliens a classification which 
will include certain grades of coolies 
from Japan without naming them. 
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It is hardly likely that such a subtle 
provision would be satisfactory to the 
robust opponents of Japanese immigra- 
tion. And Japan, flushed with victory, 
and hailed by the world as a first-class 
fighting nation, will doubtless be in no 
mood to submit to an exclusion of its 
subjects. On the contrary, I have heard 
intimations that Japan will be more dis- 
posed to join with China in demanding 
less rigorous treatment of the citizens of 
that empire. The voice from California 
is that all Mongolian laborers, whether 
from the mainland of Asia or its islands, 
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be put on the sea level and deported. 
It is clear that out of this new immigra- 
tion question some kind of serious con- 
flict will arise with Japan. ‘The issue 
may open the eyes of America to the 
fact that the Pacific coast advance of the 
Japanese is but a part of a national 
movement which is planting the trade 
and industrial forces of the Sunrise 
Kingdom in all the alluring parts of the 
entire Pacific field. That sea has both 
an Oriental and an Occidental shore, 
and Japan may be destined to take in- 
dustrial possession of them both. 





CURRENT REFLECTIONS 


By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


9f ANDIDATES for the 


Protestant ministry 
are still comparatively 
scarce, and the lists of 
entries at the theologi- 
‘ cal seminaries this fall 
show no improvement. Some one has 
computed the present extent of the dis- 
position of ministers’ sons to become 
ministers, and reports it to be very much 
restricted. Ninety per cent of the 
farmers, it seems, are farmers’ sons; 
forty-one per cent of the lawyers are 
lawyers’ sons; thirty per cent of the 
doctors are doctors’ sons, but only eight 
per cent of the ministers are sons of 
ministers. That may be partly because 
there is so large a demand for ministers’ 
sons to be presidents of banks, railroads, 
and insurance companies, to be brokers’ 
clerks and ultimately brokers, to work 
for corporations or advise them, and to 
occupy various other posts of worldly 
advantage. But it must be due also to 
the fact that the ministers’ sons, seeing 
the ministerial profession near to, are 
not drawn to it. 


That is not very seriously significant. 
Ministers don’t raise as many sons as 
they used to. Nobody does. The 
ministry is not so good a calling to raise 
a family in as it used to be when every- 
body was poorer than now. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which seems 
to have no trouble about recruiting all 
the clerygmen it needs, gets none what- 
ever from its clerical families, since its 
clergy do not marry. It isn’t the defec- 
tion of ministers’ sons that makes can- 
didates for the ministry scarce. 


I SHOULD THINK the chief trouble was 
that these are times when a great many 
of the most religious-minded Protestants 
are uncertain about various details of 
their belief, and are wary of com- 
mitting themselves to opinions which 
they may presently come to question. 
A thoughtful layman may revise and 
re-revise his religious details without 
anguish or embarrassment. He may 
let whole groups of matters rest in doubt 
from year to year until he gets further 
light about them, preserving his soul in 
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peace meanwhile, and letting his mind 
work on the best material he can furnish 
it. But a minister enjoys these in- 
valuable religious privileges in a much 
more restricted degree. He is expected 
—is he not?—to come out of the sem- 
inary at twenty-five with everything 
settled and ready to be expounded. If 
he gets a new point of view about any- 
thing after that, he does it at his peril, 
so that his profession seems the one in 
which religious thought and research are 
most dangerous to peace of mind and 
material welfare. What is remarkable 
is, not that there is some dearth of 
Protestant ministers, but that the calling 
is so attractive to certain minds that in 
spite of all risks and drawbacks more 
than sixty per cent of the number of 
candidates desired is forthcoming. 


To.LstToi’s RECENT discourses about 
religion have seemed, so far as I have 
seen them, to make more for fruitless 
mental disturbance than for edification, 
but an article of his in La Revue discloses 
some considerations which to some 
minds will appear consoling. It pur- 
ports to be an introduction to a book in 
which he purposes to analyze all the 
religions of the world. The book is not 
written yet, but the gist of the intro- 
duction is that, whereas there seem to be 
thousands of religions now in existence, 
there is really only one, since all the 
existing great religions—of Buddha, of 
Lao-Tse, of Confucius, of the Jews, of 
Socrates and Zeno, of Christ—have so 
much in common that they clearly 
contain the same truth in different stages 
of development. They will all blend in 
time—in about five hundred years he 
says—in Christianity, the most perfectly 
developed of them all. This opinion, as 
coming from Tolstoi, is interesting, and 
especially so’ at this time when the 
demonstration we have had of the char- 
acter and civilization of the Japanese 
has stirred up curiosity everywhere 
about the ethical system on which that 
character and that civilization are based. 
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The feeling is that the tree on which 
grew the fruits of grace, devotion, hu- 
manity, and efficiency which the Jap- 
anese have exhibited must be a tree 
of some pretty sound roots. What the 
Japanese have got out of the various 
religions, or ethical systems, that they 
have dealt with, and the close likeness of 
Japanese virtues to the virtues to which 
the Christian nations aspire, constitute 
a timely practical comment on Tolstoi’s 
conclusion as to the near kinship of all 
the great religions of the present day. 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE investigations 
continue to illuminate various details 
of our contemporary life. Particularly 
rich in human interest was the testimony 
of Mr. George W. Perkins in which he 
recounted his progress up the industrial 
and fiscal ladder from his first three- 
hundred-dollar-a-year-office-boy job to 
the conspicuous and advantageous round 
near the top on which he now perches. 
At fifteen Mr. Perkins was an office 
boy getting $25 a month; then a clerk at 
$1,200 a year. He got $1,500 a year at 
22; $3,600 at 23; $15,000 at 24; $20,000 
at 29; $25,000 at 32; $30,000 at 35; 
$75,000 at 37, and at 38, relinquishing 
$50,000 of his salary, he became a 
partner in a banking firm, out of which 
he gave us reason to infer that he has 
drawn annually a very much larger sum 
than he gave up when he joined it. So 
far as figures go this is surely a career 
to make the heart glad. 


IT 1s EVIDENT that Mr. Perkins re- 
ceived big salaries because he was 
worth them. It is clear that he has 
been a splendid man to hire, else he 
would not have accomplished such rapid 
advancements in the price of his serv- 
ices. Whether he has been as good a 
man to be—whether he has got out of 
life satisfactions that compare as well 
with the satisfactions that other men get 
out of it as his salaries and incomes com- 
pare with theirs, is an interesting subject 
of speculation. He must have worked 
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horribly hard, but that is no harm, for 
he could do it. Mark Twain when he 
published the scrap book with gum on 
the pages—a mighty poor scrap book 
for a damp climate—said that he hoped 
for due reward, part in the consciousness 
of having served his fellow-men, but the 
bulk in cash. But a man may get over- 
much of his reward in cash. I don’t 
know that Mr. Perkins has done so. 
He seems by his own account to have 
cashed in his efforts pretty faithfully, but 
the very fact that an outside concern, 
having no responsibility for his main- 
tenance, outbid the biggest salary he 
ever got, implies that so long as he got 
salaries he was worth more than he got 
in money, and had something coming to 
him in the way of conscious virtue and 
the grateful esteem of his fellows. He 
certainly got a lot of men to insure their 
lives. He testified that he thought he 
had brought many more people into the 
New York Life than any other one 
man ever did. If he inculcated saving 
habits upon them and made them thrifty 
and forehanded, they owe him gratitude. 


A BIG SALARY is excellent to have; 
there is do doubt about that. And as we 
have seen, it can be earned, and the man 
who earns it may be worth far more than 
he gets. The most difficult question 
which the big-salary men who earn their 
money have to meet must be whether 
they are not selling larger chunks out of 
their lives than any man whose life is 
valuable to him can afford to spare. It 
seems to me that no matter how big a 
man’s salary may be, if he puts ail his 
energy, all his thought, into earning it, 
he pays too much. An able man should 
not need to spend the whole of himself in 
making a living. If he does, the game 
beats him and not he the game. If a 
man gets a big salary and does not earn 
it, it may be that he beats the game, but 
that is not considered altogether ethical, 
and very big salaries that are not earned 
at market rates for work seem very apt 
to crumble. 


Of course men differ - 
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enormously in what they can do and in 
what they are willing to do for hire, but 
it would seem as if a wise man would 
hate to spare out of his daily life the ef- 
fort and the energy to earn a bigger sal- 
ary than about $50,000 a year. If he 
needed annually more money than that 
—as many of us do—surely he would 
rather gamble for it,or do as Mr. Perkins 
did—give up salaries, in part or whole, 
and go into that species of gamble which 
we call business, for himself. I never 
won any money on a horse race, but I 
suppose a man can bear it while it lasts. 
Winning money in the stock market is 
disgusting and demoralizing, but not in- 
tolerable—for a little while—and you 
never have to bear it very long. Making 
money in business or by the advance in 
value of something you own can be 
blithely borne, but to accept an enor- 
mous salary and feel bound to earn it 
is surely to bow one’s shoulders to a 
pulverizing burden. We ought to won- 
der not that so many salaries are so big, 
but that so many men are willing to as- 
sume the reponsibility of earning them. 


THE PERCEPTIBLE quickening of 
American sympathies toward Russia 
which attended the achievement of 
peace was a timely and fortunate emo- 
tion and there is good reason to be glad 
that it appeared. The old-time friend- 
liness between the Russian Government 
and ours is a fact of history, and though 
its depth may at times be exaggerated, 
it has had some strong roots and has 
produced some excellent fruits, and is a 
tangible thing and fit to be cherished. 
Our spontaneous, natural, and _ irre- 
pressible sympathy with Japan in the 
late war was never attended by enmity 
toward Russia. We have deplored the 
influences that have lately directed her 
Government, and railed at her political 
vultures and her ecclesiastical reaction- 
aries, but our sympathy with the mass 
of her people has been strong. We 
have hated Russia’s worst enemies, those 


of her own household. M. Witte has 
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the reputation of being Russia’s best 
friend. We have never disliked him or 
what he stood for, and the friendliness 
of the reception that he met with here, 
beginning when he landed and cul- 
minating in the distinguished civilities of 
Colonel Harvey’s dinner, was the ex- 
pression of feelings that we have had 
all along. 


THERE HAS BEEN no change in our 
feelings toward Russia. We hate her 
vultures, loathe her liars, deplore her 
robbers, honor her good men, and feel a 
lively desire that the great mass of her 
kindly people may progress in liberty, 
intelligence, prosperity, and happiness. 
The friendly demonstrations to M. 
Witte betoken no new attitude of mind. 
They were prefectly sincere, but we 
have felt that way all along. Where we 
have changed is in our feelings toward 
Japan. We have been very friendly to 
Japan ever since we have known her. 
Our sympathies were with her cause in 
the late war, and we are friendly to her 


now. If she should think we had cooled 
toward her since M. Witte came she 
would be wrong. Our feelings about 
her have changed much within two 
years, but it has been because of the 
enormous increase in our interest in her 
as a collection of extra-intelligent, or- 
dered human beings, with a home, a 
history, and a character. 

There was a man who used to say 
he could not bring himself to be inter- 
ested in the Japanese. They bothered 
him, he said; they were so nearly human. 
He admits now that they are human, 
and that he wants to understand them 
better. So do most of us. The war has 
made us know the Japs well enough to 
want to know them better—to under- 
stand them; to get their measure. 

War is a wonderful introducer. A 
little one-hand-tied-behind war lately 
reintroduced the United States to Eu- 
rope, with remarkable eféects. Small 
wonder that such a war as Japan has 
been fighting should have made her 
acquaintance desired. 
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On Tuespay, September 5th, just one 
month after the Russian and Japanese 
peace envoys were brought together by 
President Roosevelt on board the May- 
flower, the four statesmen, Witte, Rosen, 
Komura, and Takahira, signed the 
Treaty of Portsmouth and ended the 
greatest war of modern times. Peace 
was virtually assured so far back as Au- 
gust 29th, when Baron Komura, for Ja- 
pan, to the surprise of all the world, 
waived the demand for an indemnity. 
“In that case,” said M. Witte for Rus- 
sia, “we will give you half of Sakhalin.” 
Accordingly Japan obtained the south- 
ern and better part of that island. 


The remaining terms of the treaty 
are that Japan have preponderating in- 
fluence in Korea; that Manchuria be 
evacuated by both belligerents and re- 
vert to Chinese administration. Russia 
is to transfer to Japan leases obtained 
from China for the occupation of Liao- 
tung peninsula, as well as all docks, mag- 
azines, and other government works in 
Port Arthur and Dalny, which Japan 
had already captured, and also the East- 
ern Chinese Railway from a point some 
miles south of Harbin to Port Arthur. 
Japan obtained fishing rights on the Si- 
berian coast, which promise to be lucra- 
tive, and Russia will pay for the mainte- 
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nance of the prisoners by Japan. There 
was some rioting in Tokio due to dissat- 
isfaction with the terms, but this was 


quickly checked. 


Earty IN SEPTEMBER the Tatars 
about Baku Transcaucasia began to pil- 
lage and kill the Armenian and other 
Christian population. Ovil wells, houses, 
and factories to the value of a hundred 
million dollars were burned by the fa- 
natic Mussulmans, and the killed and 
wounded numbered several thousands. 
The rising was said to be fanned on by 
Turks in the interests of the pan-Islamic 
propaganda. Aid from the Russian Gov- 
ernment was slow to come and the great- 
est destitution prevails in the stricken 
district. “Thousands are suffering from 
famine. 


Kaiser WILHELM is bellicose. The 
day the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed 
six American Congressmen, who attend- 
ed the International Parliamentary Un- 
ion at Brussels, paid a visit to the Kaiser, 
who spoke approvingly of the progress 
of our navy. “We are just back from 
the peace conference, the aims of which 
are to replace warships and armies 
by arbitration,” remarked Congressman 
Bartholdt. Answered the Kaiser dryly: 
“Your best arbitrators are your battal- 
ions and men-of-war.” 


By DIRECTION of President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Taft appeared as American 
boycott breaker extraordinary in China. 
The boycott had spread and threatened 
serious loss to our Chinese trade. The 
Secretary of War, while traveling in the 
Orient, delivered speeches in Canton 
and Amoy, hotbeds of anti-American 
feeling, with excellent result. The con- 
suls report that the boycott is dying a 
natural death. 


THE WORST DISASTER in the history of 


New York’s elevated railways, “the real 
accident on the elevated” that New 
Yorkers have long imaginatively pic- 
tured, happened on September 11th. A 
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train bound downtown went off the 
tracks at Fifty-third Street and Ninth 
Avenue, one car falling to the street be- 
low. Twelve people were killed and 
forty-two wounded, some of them 
maimed for life. The scene of the dis- 
aster was full of horrors. 

At Fifty-third Street the Sixth Avenue 
trains turn from the upper west side ele- 
vated trunk line, while Ninth Avenue 
trains go straight ahead. C.K. Jackson, 
the tower switchman, had set the switch 
for Sixth Avenue. Paul Kelly, the mo- 
torman, took the train at high speed as 
though he were going straight down 
Ninth Avenue. The first car miracu- 
lously sailed over the flat curve and held 
the rails; the second car broke the coup- 
ler and was hurled end foremost to the 
street, turning over roof downward, and 
leaning against the elevated structure. 
From the windows and through the 
breaking roof of this car people dropped 
out like peas from a bursting pod. The 
third car, also derailed, ran into a flat 
building and lodged there, giving the 
passengers a chance to escape through 
the flat. The forward truck of this car 
fell to the street, killing and injuring a 
number of people. 


As A RESULT of the disclosures in con- 
nection with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, the New York State 
Legislature appointed a committee com- 
posed of three senators and five assem- 
blymen to investigate the conditions of 
life insurance in New York. The com- 
mittee is headed by Senator Armstrong, 
and is known as the Armstrong Commit- 
tee. It began its sessions on September 
6th. More than fifty subpoenas were 
served on officers of the Equitable, the 
New York Life, the Mutual Reserve, and 
the Metropolitan. Charles E. Hughes 
was chief counsel for the committee. 

One of the first facts to come out was 
that voting by policy holders in the 
mutual companies is a sham. Only 200 
of the Mutual’s 650,000 policy holders 


vote for trustees. At the last meeting 
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of the Metropolitan only three out of 
6,000,000 policy holders voted in person. 
The officers of the company hold proxies 
which they vote as they choose. It was 
found that the officers of some of the 
companies participated in syndicates 
which sold securities to those companies; 
that the New York Life, for instance, has 
often entered into “joint accounts” with 
banking houses for the flotation of specu- 
lative securities. In those cases the com- 
pany supplied all the money, giving the 
bankers half the profits. The New York 
Life, it appeared, had a way of “retir- 
ing” blocks of securities worth millions 
to a hospitable trust company, in order 
to keep up the market prices. And all 
these actions were warmly defended by 
the officers of the companies. 


THE GRAND OPERA season will begin 
at the Metropolitan on Monday, No- 
vember 2oth, with a repertory more rich 
and varied than ever before. Thirty- 
two operas will be given in seventeen 
weeks. Carl Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,”’ which has not been heard here 
for years, will be the opening perform- 
ance. ‘“‘Haensel and Gretel,” “La Fa- 
vorita,” “‘La Sonnambula,” and “‘Ma- 
non Lescaut” are to be some of the other 
revivals. Among the new singers en- 
gaged are Mile. Berta Morena, Luisa 
Tettrazini, a colorature soprano, and 
Signor Belrescke, barytone. Mme. Ack- 
te did not return. For all the operas 
Professor Leffler, of Vienna, has de- 
signed costumes, 1,254 of which are for 
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the “Queen of Sheba” alone. After the 


season in New York the company will 
make a four weeks’ tour. 


Rosert Bacon, of New York, a close 
friend and classmate of President Roose- 
velt, and formerly a partner in the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Francis P. Loomis 
as Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. 
Bacon has a brilliant record as a business 
man, and the President confidently be- 
lieves that he will make a splendid aide 
to Secretary Root. 


BEFORE LEAVING this country Mon- 
sieur Witte announced to President 
Roosevelt that the Czar has ordered to 
discontinue the extra duties levied on 
American goods in consequence of our 
tariff war with Russia. The Czar’s, or 
rather Monsieur Witte’s act, is meant to 
strengthen such friendship as there is 
between the United States and Russia. 


ApmiraL Toco’s flagship,the Mrkasa, 
caught fire on the evening of September 
1oth, and blew up early next morning 
by the explosion of her magazines. She 
sank in the harbor of Sasebo, and 600 
lives were reported lost. 


Tue Province of Calabria, Italy, has 
been visited by aeseries of earthquakes, 
which devastated whole towns and vil- 
lages, killed thousands of people, and 
spread famine and destitution through 
the district. 
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By BETH SLATER WHITSON 


OFTLY, speak low, spirit of wood and stream! 
Well sleeps my heart to-day, wrapt in its dream. 
Whisper thy thoughts to me: it must not wake, 
Full of its bitter loss—ah! it might break. 
Help me to hide my pain; it must not know 
All of thy gifts were vain—softly, speak low! 
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THE MISSOURIAN, by Eucener P. 
Lye, Jr. (Doubleday, Page), is a bril- 
liant and dashing romantic novel. In 
John Dinwiddie Driscoll, the daring and 
gallant young Missourian, the author 
has achieved a creation second only to 
d’Artagnan. Driscoll is the bearer of a 
message from the Confederate general, 
Joe Shelby, and his entire command, 
who would not surrender to the Yankees, 
but offered their services to Maximilian, 
of Mexico. The Storm Center, as Dris- 
coll is called, no sooner enters Mexico 
with his message than adventures begin 
to crowd thickly upon him. He under- 
takes the protection of a fascinating 
young French woman, the Marquise 


Jeanne d’Aumerle, known as Jacque- 
line, whose secret mission from Napoleon 


Ili to Maximilian happens to conflict 
with that of the Confederate trooper. 
Incident enough to fit out three ordinary 
novels fills the course of the love that 
springs up between the two strong young 
people. The tinsel empire of Maximil- 
ian, aping as it does the brilliancy of the 
Second Empire, gives the author admi- 
rable chance for the play of humor. 


THE MOTHER, by Duncan 
(Revell), is a novelette of only some 
220 pages, but it is an excellent study of 
the single emotion of motherhood. A 
poor and rather vulgar young widow of 
the tenements, who earns her livelihood 
in a reeking music hall, has one great 
passion—her little son—and that trans- 
forms her life. Ashamed to make him 
part of her own hard world, she tells him 
the most fabulous stories of her grandeur, 
and subsequently immolates herself to 
give him to a curate who works in the 
slums in order that the boy’s upbringing 
might be proper. One day, despite all 


precautions, the boy is taken to the 
*“show” and he sees his mother in her 
sphere. But filial love triumphs and the 
boy elects to go back to his mother. 


HERETICS, by Gitpert K. CueEs- 
TERTON (Lane), is a collection of essays, 
some of which have already appeared in 
various English prints. “‘Mr. Bernard 
Shaw,” “‘The Mildness of the Yellow 
Press,” and “On Sandals and Simplic- 
ity” are some of the titles in the book. 
All are in Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxical 
vein of glittering paradox. 


RUSSIA FROM WITHIN, by Atex- 
ANDER U ar (Holt), begins with the as- 
sumption that the revolution from which 
Russia is to emerge free has already 
begun—with the assassination of Von 
Plehve. The best part of the book is 
that which deals with Witte’s régime as 
Minister of Finance, showing how our 
one-time guest failed to build up the vast 
empire he dreamed of. 


LOVE ALONE IS LORD, by F. 
FRANKFoRT Moore (Putnams). In 
“The Jessamy Bride” Goldsmith was 
the theme; in the present book it is By- 
ron, whose only overlord is love—ideal- 
ized by Mr. Moore. In early youth By- 
ron falls in love with his cousin, Mary 
Chaworth, only to find that she is pledged 
to another. He fares forth a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, goes East, writes 
“Childe Harold,” and, in the phrase 
grown familiar since his day, wakes up 
one fine morning to find himself famous. 
The celebrated Lady Caroline Lamb 
and other women come into his life, but 
when, years later, he again beholds his 
cousin Mary, he knows that that love 
only had endured. Mr. Moore is at his 
best in depicting, not without irony, the 
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lionizing of the great, wayward, roman- 
tic poet by the conservative, church- 


going British public. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY, by 
BootH TarkincTon (McClure, Phil- 
lips), a novelette about the length of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” is a fine exam- 
ple of Mr. Tarkington’s art. Lambert 
R. Poor, Jr., a young American, owner 
of a rich papa, is traveling in Europe 
with a sort of tutor and courier in one, 
Ansolini, a starving but distinguished 
Italian his father had picked up in Paris. 
Poor, Jr., is following Alice Landry, the 
beautiful lady, across Europe, but alas! 
she is all but engaged to Prince Carava- 
cioli. But Ansolini is the half-brother 
of the prince; he knows him well, ex- 
poses his meanness and dyed hair, and, 
of course, Poor, Jr., marries Alice. A 
slender story, but full of life, and move- 
ment, and gayety. 


THE COMING OF BILLY, by 
Marcaret WeEstrup (Harpers), is a boy 
book strongly reminiscent of Kenneth 


Graham’s “The Golden Age”—by no 
means a bad recommendation fora book. 
Billy comes from India to live with his 
four maiden aunts, whose ideas about 


bringing up boys are peculiar. He is a 
brave, hearty little chap, with an affinity 
for scrapes. He plays his master stroke 
when he gets himself nearly drowned so 
that the curate, Mr. Selden, might save 
him, become “‘solid” with the aunts, 
and marry Primrose, the prettiest of 
them all. 


MRS. RADIGAN, by Netson 
Lioyp (Scribners), is a sparkling, hu- 
morous skit on the “smart-set” life in 
New York. From out of the far West 
and humble station the Radigans come 
up, and Mrs. Radigan’s one aim be- 
comes to break into society. Her clev- 
erness, her adroitness in the task, and 
the background of the “society” itself 
give Mr. Lloyd a fine opportunity for 


his native unstrained humor. 
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FOND ADVENTURERS, by Mav- 
ricE Hewett (Harpers), is a collection 
of four tales “of the youth of the world,” 
that is, of medieval France and Italy, in 
Mr. Hewlett’s best style. Would you read 
at length the story of Buondelmonte de’ 
Buondelmonti and how he abandoned 
his choice, Cunizza of the Uberti, and be- 
trothed himself to the beautiful daughter 
of Forese Donati, and how he was slain 
therefor? All these fair names, so famil- 
iar to the student of Dante, figure here in 
a stirring tale, and there are others of 
similar kind. 


In THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
(Bobbs-Merrill), her last novel, OcTAVE 
THANET departs from her usual field so 
far as to choose for a hero John-Ivan, 
the son of an American manufacturer 
and a Russian princess. Happily he 
lives in America, a milieu more suited 
to Miss Thanet’s art than Russia. Dow- 
ered with his mother’s high-strung sym- 
pathetic nature,the young man, after leav- 
ing Harvard, goes to work as a mill hand. 
After enduring the severest hardships, 
he succeeds in winning his spurs in the 
industrial world, only to find that the 
patrimony withheld by his father’s will 
was not withheld at all. The book is 
not without interest, but Russian char- 
acter creation is not Miss Thanet’s forte. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR, 
by C. N. and A. M. Witiiamson (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips), belongs to the new class 
of motoring novels created by these au- 
thors. Sir Ralph Moray, who wishes to 
help his friend, Lord Terence Barry- 
more, an Irish peer in difficulties, ad- 
vertises in the Riviera Sun that a titled 
automobolist offers to conduct ladies in 
his car to picturesque centers. Three 
American ladies arrange to go and, even 
if nothing else happened, their trip 
over Europe was delightful. But other 
things did happen. Lord Terence fell 
in love with one girl, an heiress; Sir 
Ralph became engaged to another. It 
is a sprightly tale. 
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THERE Is a word that must be said 
here about the Christmas number, 
which wii! be on the news stands and in 
your homes by November 2oth. 


Booth TARKINGTON has written a 
story, in characteristic vein, for this 
number, entitled “Mr. Brooke.” It 
will be illustrated in color by Lawrence 
Mazzanovich. 


Henry Leon Witson, author of 
“The Spenders,” furnishes a_ short 
story called ‘The Sage Hen’s Samson,” 
a delicately humorous incident of the 


West. 


As A BIT OF GOSSIP, our readers will be 
interested to know that Mr. Tarkington 
and Mr. Wilson have both settled at Ca- 
pri, Italy, for the winter, and that these 
stories were the last they wrote before 
sailing. They will not, however, be the 
last of theirs that will appear in ApPLe- 
TON’s BooKLoverRs MaGaAzINE. 


E.inor Macartney LANE, who wrote 
“Nancy Stair,” the most popular book 
of this year, is disobeying the oculist’s 
strict injunctions in order to finish a little 
Christmas story, which may reach us too 
late to be illustrated. 


Kate JorpAN has written for us a 
story entitled “Two Americans,” which 
has a sweet holiday flavor together 
with much homely philosophy. Robert 
Shackleton has sent us a strong story 
dealing with a real Civil War incident 
and its ultimate result many years after. 
This will be illustrated with drawings 
by De Thulstrup. A charming little hol- 
iday sketch, entitled “The Cloisonné 
Vase,” by Mabel Herbert Urner, a new 


writer of rather remarkable ability, com- 
pletes the list of short stories. This last 
will be illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


We must not forget Frederic J. 
Stimson’s serial, “‘In Cure of Her Soul.”’ 
A taste of its quality is given by the first 
instalment, in the present number. No 
stronger work of fiction has come from 
an American writer for some time. It 
pictures some social and political condi- 
tions of modern American life, that have 
been claiming more and more the atten- 
tion of the judicious during the past dec- 
ade. Mr. Stimson’s style and mellow 
attitude toward life are remarkably sug- 
gestive of Thackeray, and our readers 
may expect great things from this serial. 
The pictures are from Mr. Wenzell’s 
well-known brush. 


THERE WILL BE a double frontispiece 
in color by Charlotte Weber Ditzler, il- 
lustrating a Christmas poem by Bliss 
Carman. Mrs. Ditzler, who used to 
sign her work “Ch. Weber,” since her 
marriage has been devoting herself to 
portraiture and to more purely illustra- 
tive work. She is one of the few women 
artists whose work combines strength 
and feeling with such technical skill 
that, for a long time, critics took it for 
granted that ““Ch. Weber” was a man. 
In the illustrations for Bliss Carman’s 
poem, she has indulged in a somewhat 
allegorical, and we think unusually pleas- 
ing, portrayal of the spirit of charity. 


ANOTHER WOMAN-ARTIST, whose work 
is quite as remarkable, is Mrs. Henry 
Leon Wilson, better known as “O’Neill,” 
who, in the midst of preparations for a 
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long residence abroad, kindly consented 
to illustrate her husband’s story. 


Our ENDEAVOR to meet the desire for 
pictures in color will be evident in the 
Christmas number, which, in addition 
to Mrs. Ditzler’s frontispiece, and 
illustrations by Wenzell and Mazzan- 
ovich, will contain four reproductions 
from paintings by Robert Reid, together 
with some account of the notable work of 
this artist. 


Tue Eprrors believe that our readers 
appreciate good poetry, and in addition 
to Bliss Carman’s poem there will be the 
usual sprinkling of shorter verse, to- 
gether with a poem in Canuck dialect, 
written and charmingly illustrated by 
Charles S. Chapman. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES in the Christ- 
mas number will include an apprecia- 
tive account of “ Montmartre,” by Alvan 
F. Sanborn, illustrated with some fine 
etchings of this unique republic of arts 
and letters by V. Trowbridge. Some 
of the etchings will be reproduced in tint. 
A pleasing description of “Taormina, 
the Beautiful,” and now popular Italian 
resort, by Caroline Baker Keuhn, and a 
view of “Algiers in Transition,” by Dr. 
Maurice Baumfeld, will be of interest to 
our readers, not least because of the un- 
usually fine photographs with which 


these two articles will be illustrated. 


ApPLETON’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE 
does not purpose to enter the field of 
sensationalism by constantly raking up 
some public abuse to be “ exposed.” 
The facts, however, in the case of 
“ The Looting of Alaska,” told by Rex 
E. Beach, are so astounding to everyone 
who believes ours'to be a country where 
each man has a fair show, that we 
should be almost accessories to some 
of the worst crimes ever perpetrated 
against public morals should we hesi- 
tate to give them publicity in our pages. 
Full announcement of Mr. Beach’s 


series of six articles will be found in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY AND INTEREST- 
ING series of four articles will be pub- 
lished immediately in the magazine, on 
the general subject of “ Japan: Our New 
Rival in the East,” written by Mr. 
Harold Bolce, of the Department of the 
Treasury, in Washington, and the first 
of the four appears in this number. 
Everyone’s sympathy was with the 
“little Japs” in the magnificent fight 
which they made against the Russian 
Bear; and no one could help admiring 
the extraordinary thoroughness of their 
military system and the accuracy of their 
plans and judgment. So far, the Ameri- 
can people are unquestionably with the 
Japanese. We have no hostility toward 
the nation, therefore, and there seems 
little probability that we ever shall have. 
Nevertheless, the facts that are coming 
before the American people, and will 
come with greater force as time goes on, 
are as follows: 


ONE GREAT COMMERCIAL MARKET of 
the world which is left to the United 
States to develop, one of the greatest 
outlets for our surplus of manufactured 
products, is the Chinese Empire. With 
our position in the Philippines, with our 
increasing recognition of the necessity 
for developing foreign markets, we in- 
evitably turn toward the Far East for 
our chief market. Nothing beyond ordi- 
nary competition can prevent the Pacific 
coast of the United States and the 
eastern coast of Asia ‘from coming closer 
and closer together as time goes on— 
except a strip of land that looks on the 
map almost like a shield to protect the 
coast of China. That is the Empire of 
Japan. To those who have not studied 
the question, the history of the commer- 
cial development in Japan, with regard 
to China, in the last decade, is something 
unbelievable. They copy our products, 
while they exclude the manufactures of 
this country from Japan; they have 
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agents in China constantly developing 
their own business. That Japanese 
shield across the front of China is be- 
coming a stronger and stronger defense 
against American commercial advance- 
ment, and there is no question that, 
unless extraordinary measures are taken, 
Japan will shortly supply to China what 
would otherwise naturally come from 
the United States. Mr. Bolce, in four 
consecutive articles, will take up the 
whole question and discuss it, not only 
in theory, but from actual observation, 
for he was sent out by this magazine 
about six months ago to investigate the 
whole matter. These four articles give 
the result of his exhaustive studies in 
Japan and in China. No man engaged 
in the commerce of this country can fail 
to be interested in the remarkable col- 
lection of facts which Mr. Bolce has 
brought back with him. 


WE HAVE MADE some changes in 
our Advertising Prize Competition. It 
seems that in our October number we 


transgressed the regulations of the Post- 
Office Department, and_ incidentally 


broke the Lottery Act. The idea when 
we began this contest three years ago 
was to have our readers select the best 
advertisement, and then have a board 
of judges decide on the best answer 
submitted. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment at Washington says that a deci- 
sion arrived at by a vote of our readers 
is subject to the element of chance, and 
so long as this feature of our com- 
petition is continued, we are technically 
carrying on a lottefy. 
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The post-office law, or regulation, 
which prevents this is, without ques- 
tion, an admirable law. It is only 
necessary to think, for a moment, of 
the extraordinary evils of lotteries of 
all kinds to make one approve heartily 
of such a measure. When we pub- 
lished our Prize Competition _ last 
month, we were quite unaware that we 
were technically breaking this law; but 
the moment we became aware of it we 
proceeded at once to change the mat- 
ter in the following manner: 


WE SHALL AWARD prizes in the No- 
vember competition for the best answers 
only, and the prize list will remain the 
same in point of value. The committee 
of judges will decide which are the best 
answers submitted, irrespective of the 
advertisements voted on. Of course 
readers will naturally select the adver- 
tisement that pleases them most, but a 
majority of votes cast for any one ad- 
vertisement will have no bearing on the 
result ; it will be the reason that counts. 
In announcing the prize winners, we 
shall state, as formerly, which advertise- 
ment received the largest number of 
votes, simply as a matter of interest. 

The prize winners in the October 
contest will be announced in the De- 
cember issue, and the November prize 
list will be published in the January 
issue. We want to take plenty of time 
so that everybody will be satisfied. The 
judges are well-known advertising men, 
and their decision will be final. The 
competition will be continued in the 
December number. 








APPLETON’S BOOK GOSSIP 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS of the present 
season in London is “Vivien,” by W. 
B. Maxwell. It is on all the lists as the 
best selling six-shilling novel. The 
London Outlook insists that the author 
must be a woman, though the publishers 
use the masculine possessive pronoun in 
their announcements. The American 
edition will be published here next 
month by D. Appleton & Company. 
The following is a passage from their 
London correspondence: 

“When it became known that: Mr. 
Methuen had been declaring to his 
personal friends that this book was going 
to be, almost of a certainty, the biggest 
success of the season, I began to receive 
overtures from other quarters for the 
American rights. I have never known 
Mr. Methuen to be so enthusiastic over 
the prospects of a book as he is over this. 
And the enthusiasm of one of the Ameri- 
can publishers who saw an advance copy 
of the book was equal to his. A second 
edition of the novel was announced on 
the very day of publication, and I under- 
stand that the first edition was rather 
larger than usual. The book bids fair 


to be a gold mine.” 


IT IS INTERESTING to note that “‘He 
and Hecuba,” by Baroness von Hutten, 
is dedicated to Henry James. The writer 
addresses the great American author in 
the following modest words: 

“To Henry James, Esq., whose kindly 
criticism of the short story of the same 
name encouraged me to lengthen it to its 
present form, I dedicate this book on 
the principle that a cat may look at a 
king.” 

Thus it is seen that this book, which 





MR. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
has achieved a great success, is an evolu- 
tion from a strong short story. It is not 
generally known that the publishers 
waited for two years seeking the right 
moment to publish the book, and totally 
unaware that it was going to be a marked 
success. 


“TIME, THE ComEDIAN,” by Kate 
Jordan (in private life Mrs. Vermilye), 
is the result of a sojourn in Paris some 
seven or eight years ago with two other 
“‘girl bachelors.” The author knows 
Paris as she knows New York, and kept 
house for some time with her two friends 
and a smart young cosmopolitan chap- 
eron in the Rue de Chaillot just off the 
Champs Elysées. 

Her book is full of descriptions of the 
haunting beauty of Paris in which she 
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revels, and of pen pictures of the ar- 
tistic life; and yet it is so full of action 
that the author has been able to turn 
it into a four-act play which will soon 


be produced in New York. 


Mrs. Fremont OLpeER, who _ has 
written a book on the methods of the 
Oil Trust in the early days in California, 
is in close touch with her subject. Henry 
Hardy, of whom Ida Tarbell speaks in 
her history of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as the first man to‘organize a com- 
pany to lay a pipe line from the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields to the sea, is Mrs. 
Older’s first cousin. 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Much of her information was supplied 
her by Governor Joseph Folk of Mis- 


souri. 


ALL THE DEPARTMENTS of D. Apple- 
ton & Company have had to add to 
their quota of space allotted to C during 
the last year. Extra leaves have been 
put in the ledgers under C, extra cards 
in the files, extra drawers in.the cases, 
and extra type in all the fonts in the 
composing room. This shows the ex- 
pensiveness and inadvisability of pub- 
lishing too many books by successful 
authors whose names begin with C. 
There is Hall Caine, whose “ Prodigal 
Son” is now playing at the New Amster- 
dam Theater, New York; Robert W. 
Chambers, whose book “Tole,” published 
this spring, exceeded all expectations 
of the publishers, and whose historical 
novel, ““The Reckoning,” is the most 
important book of fiction on the Apple- 
ton list this fall, and Anna Boykin 
Chesnut, whose enthralling memoirs 
entitled “A Diary from Dixie ” are sell- 
ing faster and faster as their reputation 
spreads. Three books under C in active 
eruption is enough to make any house 
long to revise the alphabet. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison is one of the 
few modern writers who can revivify 


the days of the Civil War, a task especial- 


Her husband is’ 
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ly difficult at this time of rapid changes 


in the relations of the great nations of 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 

the earth. She has done so in her novel 
entitled “‘The Carlyles,’ which the 
Appletons publish this fall. One of the 
Appleton readers is quoted as saying 
that this is the best work Mrs. Harrison 
has ever done. 


HAVE PARENTS CEASED to give good 
advice to their boys? It is apparently 
only during the last decade that youths 
just entering into manhood are eager to 
listen to the voice of experience. Where 
formerly many of them shunned it, now 
many are willing to pay for it in book 
form. Perhaps it is the change in form, 
the absence of personalities, that makes 
the book attractive. D. Appleton & 
Company have published such a book 
by Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indi- 
ana. “The Young Man and the World”’ 
is the title, and it is the frankest kind of 
a talk between a United States Senator 
who has been through the mill himself 
and every young man who must go 
through the mill in his turn. The book 
will go into every home. 
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Once yearly is the heavenly host 
Reviewed and marshaled post by post. 
Gabriel, Michael, Rafael— 

Each captain his account must tell 

Of how the battle went with him 

In regions terrible and dim. 


HERE came from out the strife of men, 
One of the Warriors of the Fen 
Who war on evil, lance and sword, 
Take little thought of the reward, 
And lavish all their generous youth 
In the white cause of deathless Truth. 
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With tempered will, with tested nerve, 
Grim-armored in his fixed reserve, 

He sought among the mighty hills 

A respite from the crowding ills, 
Sought strength’s renewal, not to yield 
To the long anguish of the field. 


He mused, “It may be I shall find 

Some consolation of the mind, 

Some phrase of glory or of power 

Struck by the mistress of the Tower, 

A talisman to hearten those 

Who bear through life her battle throes.” 


He did not ask for joy nor ease, 
Praise nor immunity; all these 

He had foregone in those far years 
When he took service with his peers. 
He asked but strength of heart to go 


Back to the unrelenting foe. 


So through the darkening of the days 
He kept the steep and lonely ways, 
Until he saw at a keen height 

A castle and a beacon light. 

“Who keeps, O wayfarer,” he said, 
“The tower wherein the light is fed?” 


Amazed the other stood. Said he, 

“Why, who but Princess Charity! 

Dost thou not know that here to-night 
They keep the Feast of the World’s Light, 
And she herself will pour the cup 

Of Peace—for whoso stays to sup.” 
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Wondering, the wearied traveler came 
Up to the port, and in the name 

Of Truth, he served, did gently pray 
Place at the board. Then answered they, 
“The Wine of Joy at Beauty’s board 

Is taken of one’s own accord.” 


Such was his welcome. “ Strange,” thought he, 
“Is Beauty known as Charity ?” 

Until at the mysterious hour 

Appeared the Princess of the Tower, 

And all the world was changed thereby 

To a new earth with a new sky. 


That fair young head, that lyric mien, 
So strong, so gentle, so serene! 

The rhythm of time, the poise of space, 
Were in her hands, and in her face 
The meaning of all things that are, 
From evening star to evening star. 


Then in her pure, cool, tender voice 

She said, “O faithful one, rejoice! 
Because thy striving soul was found 
Unfaltering, thy quest is crowned. 

Take thou my gladness, love, and youth! 
The wine is Wisdom. I am Truth.” 


Thereat was all the silence riven, 

As when there is great joy in Heaven 
And the tall angels of the Lord 
Receive the word of their reward— 
Gabriel, Michael, Rafael, 

With all their hosts no man can tell. 
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MONTMARTRE 


By ALVAN F. SANBORN 


‘¢ That’s the appropriate country ; there, man’s thought, 
Rarer, intenser, 
Self-gathered for an outbreak as it ought, 
Chafes in the censer.’’ 
—Rosert Browninc. 


INE Americans out of 
ten have never heard 
of Montmartre, and 
most of the remaining 
tenth have a totally 
erroneous conception 

who have been in 
shade better in- 


it. The few 
Paris are only a 
formed regarding Montmartre than 
those who have not been there. A 
part of them know it only as the seat of 
a ponderous modern basilica to which 
they have been hoisted by a deplorable 
funiculaire or driven by an exasperating 
cocher (himself justly exasperated by the 
steepness of the ways); and the rest 
fancy it to consist solely of the show 
places of the Boulevard de Clichy and 
Boulevard de Rochechouart, which bear, 
in point of fact, about the same relation 
to the real Montmartre as green cheese 
bears to the moon, as the side show of 
a circus bears to the ring performance, 
or as the life of Coney Island and the 


Bowery bears to the life of the real New 
York. 

The latter, the would-be “ sports’ 
among tourists, have had themselves 
conducted through the various resorts 
which they fancy to be particularly 
naughty, and hence particularly French, 
but which are kept up, broadly speaking, 
primarily for the delectation of just such 
“easy” foreigners as themselves. 


‘¢ Where the men and women think lightly of the laws— 
Where outside authority enters always after the pre- 
cedence of inside authority— 
There the great city stands.”’ 
—Watrt WuitTMan. 


And, having made this round, as likely 
as not in a single night—such is the ex- 
pedition of the Yankee even in his vices 
—they assume to know Montmartre. 

But of Montmartre as a community; 
Montmartre ville libre, a city within a 
city, commonwealth of culture, repub- 
lic of arts and letters, center of literary 
and artistic initiative and inspiration; of 
Montmartre, the Parnassus of Paris, 
abode of the muses and of the poets, 
painters, sculptors, romancers, and mu- 
sicians the muses love; of Montmartre, 
the home of robust sentiment, healthy 
impulse, and virile emotion; of Mont- 
martre the literary and artistic Bohemia 
of Paris and of the world, perhaps, par 
excellence—of the real Montmartre, in a 
word, they know nothing. How should 
they? These were not the things they 
went out for to see; and in Paris, more 
inevitably than anywhere else on this 
round earth, one finds precisely what 
one looks for. 

The artist, musician, or littérateur 
who deliberately fixes himself at Mont- 
martre is a free-thinker and a free-liver; 
in all essential respects the freest of the 
free. 

“Nothing shows more clearly,” says 
La Bruyére, “what a trifle God deems 
He is according to those to whom He 
abandons riches—than the kind of per- 
sons on whom He bestows them most 
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lavishly.” The Bohemian Montmar- 


trois has as poor an opinion as La 
Bruyére’s deity of riches and rich men. 
“Mr. Gripeman,” “Mr. Money-love,” 
“Mr. Save-all,” and “Mr. Worldly- 


wiseman” are, to his way of thinking, 
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no better than they should be; sorry 
fellows all, scarcely deserving to be called 
men. He is not deceived by the osten- 
tation of wealth nor deflected from his 
course by its glittering but specious 
promises. The golden calf is to him no 
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less a calf for its bright yellow color; 
he is not in the least tempted to fall 


down and worship it. And he has but 
scant reverence, to put it mildly, for 
other things to which the average man 
bends the knee. He is neglectful of 
appearances, indifferent to respectabil- 
ity, refractory to precedent, contempt- 
uous of custom, and implacable to 
snobbishness. He ridicules rules and 
regulations. He flouts earthy, unadven- 
turous, mercenary maxims and precepts, 
“cowardly and prudential proverbs,” 
cut-and-dried formule, stereotyped proc- 
esses, pedantic systems. 

The fact is he elevates independence 
into a religion. He has faith in little save 
his instincts and is obedient to nothing 
but his impulses. Sure, with Montaigne, 
that “it is not our follies that are laugh- 
able but our wisdom,” he is not deterred 
from becoming what he aspires to be by 
the fear of appearing ridiculous. 

His extreme love of independence is 
manifested in his dress and demeanor, 
his manners and morals. 


He lodges where, other things being 


ON 
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equal, the rent is the smallest and the 
outlook the biggest—in tiny cottages set 
in tiny gardens, in ancient country 
mansions broken up into suites, or in the 
top stories of common tenement houses 
—and holds himself ideally lodged when, 
for a few hundred francs a year (400 to 
800 francs, say), he has an atelier or a 
two- or three-room /Jogement with both a 
garden (in which he can dine and take 
his after-dinner coffee) and a view. 

On the steep northwest slope of the 
Butte which abuts on the rue Caulain- 
court is a section, a sort of reservation, 
where, by paying a scarcely more than 
nominal ground rent, the Montmartrois 
may build himself a cheap wooden cha- 
let, of which he cannot be dispossessed 
until that probably remate time when the 
land shall be needed for permanent 
building purposes. In this reservation, 
known as “Le Maquis” and as “La 
Petite Suisse,” because of its steepness 
and its chalet architecture, he gives him- 
self the illusion of leading a Virgilian 
existence. He keeps a pullet or two for 


fresh eggs and a goat, perhaps, for fresh 
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milk, sets out a plum or a peach tree, 
raises a bunch of table herbs and a hand- 
ful of table berries, coaxes a lettuce head 
or so to crispness and a rosebush into 
bloom, and adds materially to the num- 
ber of hollyhocks, sunflowers, lilacs, and 
honeysuckles that adorn and to the num- 
ber of pigeons and rabbits that enliven 
or infest the Butte. 

On the southwestern slope, almost 
under the sprawling arms of the somber 
Moulin de la Galette, there is another 
and a smaller “ Petite Suisse,” consisting 
of a number of diminutive, fenced-in 
garden holdings well supplied with sum- 
mer houses, arbors, and bowers. Here, 
the artists and littérateurs who live in the 
studios and tenement houses of the 
neighborhood hoe, weed, and prune, 
especially mornings and evenings, as 
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diligently as if they had no other interest 
in life, and hither they repair with their 
acquaintances for al fresco dining and 
highly colored fétes cham pétres. 

With the accredited moral code which 
has been aptly called ‘‘a dull, pinch- 
lipped conventionality of negations” the 
Montmartrois has nothing in common. 
It has never occurred to him that the 
normal satisfaction of normal desires is 
not normal living. He does not know 
the meaning of Puritanism and never 
heard of Mother Grundy. He reserves 
his respect and his enthusiasm for the 
fundamental emotions. What Robert 
Louis Stevenson has called “‘truth of 
intercourse” and Edward Carpenter 
“honest, daily living” is, therefore, pre- 
eminently his portion. Free and natural 
conduct is the only conduct he can admit 
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or even apprehend. His walk and con- 
versation are sincerity itself. He holds 
tenaciously to the realities of life. Brillat- 
Savarin’s famous classification of the 
senses as six finds in him ample illus- 
tration and wins from him unqualified 
assent. Whatever his shortcomings, he 
is in no danger of being chidden (as the 
red-blooded Browning chid the great 
Duke Ferdinand) for failing to realize 


“The use of the lip’s red charm,” 


for not turning 
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** As the soul knows how 
The earthly gift to an end divine.” 


On the contrary, he is vastly fit to sing, 
with the street roisterers of the same 
red-blooded Browning, 


“Flower o’ the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is amo, I love.” 


He is seldom absolutely unattached, 
and when he is, prefers to take his meals, 
at least a part of them, in his own quar- 
ters; a manner of proceeding that offers 
little difficulty to him, since he, like every 
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Frenchman, is a born cook and Parisian 
lodgings are admirably arranged for 
light housekeeping. Consequently, the 
restaurant holds no very important place 
in his day-to-day existence. Any res- 
taurant he does frequent, moreover, 
speedily takes on an atmosphere that 
lifts it quite out of the category of the 
public eating house into that of the din- 
ing club; almost—thanks to the mural 
decorating he indulges in, wherever he 
goes—into that of the art museum. 
When the typical Montmartrois 
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changes his atelier or lodging, he hires a 
handcart at a few sous per hour, har- 
nesses himself into it like a horse, and 
transports his /ares and penates to their 
new abode in the sweat of his own brow. 
Similarly when he has a picture or 
statue to get to the Salon he has recourse, 
more likely than not, to this cheap and 
primitive vehicle. 

He is no disciple of the “cuff-and- 
collar cult,” nor votary of the starched 
shirt front, the boot tree, or the trousers’ 
crease. He is a warm friend of the tag- 
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lock and the patch; condones, in fact, 
almost anything in dress except slavish 
uniformity. If he particularly favors 
soft felts and berets, flannel shirts and 
corduroys, it is not from a desire to im- 
pose a standard, but because they are 
durable, economical, comfortable, and 
picturesque. He does his marketing 
in dressing gown and slippers or in a 
pair of trousers hastily drawn over a 
nightshirt. He is not ashamed to be 
seen straining under a sagging filet or a 
brimming market basket. He goes bare- 
headed into the street, imperturbably 
smokes his pipe there, and saunters all 
over the Butte at any and every hour of 
the day in his shirt sleeves or his frock 
indifferently. He works at his easel in 
the middle of a street as unconcernedly 
as in his studio, with the result that cer- 
tain streets are rarely empty of busy 
brush handlers during the possible paint- 
ing hours. He is careless to the last de- 
gree about shutting the street doors of 
his studio, whatever may be going on 
within it, being so unspoiled in his esti- 
mate of “‘the value and significance of 
flesh” that he can imagine nothing but 
edification to the casual passer from the 
posing of a scantily draped or undraped 
model. 

The Montmartrois seems to desire 
little in the line of diversion beyond what 
his beloved Butte provides. He finds 
its atmosphere eminently propitious and 
seldom forsakes it, letting weeks slip by 
oftentimes without passing beyond its 
borders. He goes rarely to the Grands 
Boulevards, except on business errands; 
still more rarely to the court quarter, 
since there he must endure the sore dis- 
comfort of the claw hammer or the redin- 
gote and the still sorer discomfort of the 
insipidity and stupidity of the swells. 
He even goes little—except possibly at 
the hour of the apéritif—to the cabarets 
of the Boulevard de Clichy and Boule- 
vard de Rochechouart, the frequentation 
of which is popularly supposed to con- 
stitute his entire existence. His chief 
pastime is the dispensing of hospitality 





of the most cordial and informal sort. 
The arrival of a check, a box of goodies, 
or a cask of wine from home, the baking 
of a galette or the roasting of a gigot, 
the finishing of a poem or play, the sell- 
ing of a picture or the placing of a manu- 
script is made by him the excuse for a 
banquet of jubilation, at which the 
viands and the fizz, however plentiful 
and delectable, are no match for the 
quantity and quality of the funning. 

Furthermore, he usually belongs to a 
cénacle that holds weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly meetings (‘literary and ar- 
tistic soirées’”’) in the basement, back 
room, or upper room of a wine shop or 
in the studio of one of its members; on 
which occasions every person present 
is expected to take some part; to offer, 
that is, to the assembled company the 
freshest achievement of his special talent. 

When the Montmartrois spends an 
evening in a public place, he chooses, as 
a rule, not one of the resorts by which 
the stranger knows Montmartre, but 
either a quiet café where he can take a 
cue at billiards and a hand at manille 
with his cronies, or a cabaret intime. The 
cabaret intime appeals to him because 
it 1s intime; because it is cheap; because 
it is free from fuss and feathers; because 
it is uninfested and even undiscovered 
by the ubiquitous provincial and foreign 
tourists who are his pet aversion; be- 
cause the flannel shirts and the broad- 
bottomed velvet trousers he loves are in 
the majority; because he rubs elbows 
tnere with wholesome, unaffected work- 
ingmen and picturesque ruffians; be- 
cause he can talk familiarly with his 
neighbors and chaff, guy, and shout as 
unrestrainedly as in his own cénacle; 
because the programmes, being held by 
the censorship quite beneath its notice, 
include many shrill cries of revolt; 
finally (and this is probably the decisive 
reason), because he, or any other person 
present, is at liberty to sing an original 
chanson or recite an original monologue 
or poem if the spirit moves. 

The heaviest millstone that can be 
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hung about the neck of originality is, 
in the very nature of the case, servility. 
Even innocent-appearing deference is 
the mildew of genius, the dry rot of 
talent, and conformity is the running 
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mate of mediocrity. The artist who 
allows himself to be other than his best 
self is foredoomed. 

“The least forced and most natural 
motions of the soul,” says Montaigne, 
“are the most beautiful; the best em- 
ployments, those that are the least con- 
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strained.” So it is that at Montmartre 


this free-and-easy living with its unmiti- 
gated, undisguised contempt for conven- 
tionality in dress, taste, manners, and 
morals is not unconducive to the conse- 


cration which is well-nigh indispensable 
to achievement along creative lines. For 
all its liveliness and apparent flippancy, 
and all its seeming shirking of what the 
respectable exponents of dogmatic social 
ethics have conspired to call the serious 
obligations of life (by which they mean, 
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of course, the amassing of wealth and 
the rearing of a family), it possesses 
great power of concentration and a 
high degree of moral earnestness. Its 
recalcitrance to the petty tyrannies of 
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society, far from being an indication of 
frivolity, is rather a sign of absolute 
determination, of the existence of an 
exalted governing purpose which no 
consideration of profit or prudence can 
change; an earnest of enthusiasm, a 
token of zeal, and a proof of limitless 
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faith in the holiness and the ultimate 
triumph of the beautiful and the true. 
While its reluctance to assume the obli- 
gations of bread winning for others is not 
due to poltroonery but to an honest and 


VINCENT 


rational doubt of the right of a man to 
give hostages to fortune who has a mes- 
sage in his soul. This downright, de- 
fiant manner of living is one way (which 
is not saying it is the only way) of setting 
honesty above policy, truth above con- 
sistency, art above interest, the essential 
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above the casual, the real above the arti- 
ficial; one way of subordinating the part 
to the whole, the detail to the ensemble; 
of detaching the worthy thing from the 
unworthy dine. of differentiating the 
spiritual and eternal from the sannueial 
and transitory; one way—with all due 
apologies for the strenuousness of the 
phrase—of serving God rather than 
Mammon. St. Francis and Thoreau 
would have understood, for whatever 
frailties this course includes, it excludes 
relentlessly that only unpardonable sin 
of being recreant to a high inspiration 
and renegade to a realized mission. 

The genuineness and strength of the 
Montmartre consecration, underlying 
the Montmartre nonconformity, are evi- 
denced by the hardships the Montmar- 
trois voluntarily endures. Industry and 
economy—appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding—are the presiding ge- 
niuses of the Butte. 

Hard work is a fashion there and 
sacrifice a habit. There is not a corner 
of Paris where so much night oil is 
burned over the poem and the novel, 
nor yet one where nerves are so mar- 
tyrized, backs so racked, and fingers so 
numbed by overapplication to the ob- 
durate etching plate or canvas. 

Nowhere is the strenuous life (in the 
earlier and higher acceptation of that 
now degraded term) more consistently 
and persistently followed. Nowhere is 
the yearning for perfect beauty more 
intense, the endeavor to give substance 
to visions and texture to dreams more 
resolute and more unremitting than in 
this laughing, lightsome, liltful, love- 
making, law-mocking, rollicking, reck- 
less, reprobate Montmartre. 

At Montmartre, if anywhere in a mod- 
ern, civilized community, living has been 
reduced (mathematically speaking) to 
its lowest terms. La vie simple is there 
a condition, not a theory; a hard, stern, 
unchanging reality, not a passing fad. 
The average Montmartre poet or painter 
lives on less than the average petty clerk 
or day laborer. His annual budget 
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would appear to the uninitiated small 
and contemptibly finikin. 

“To starve in a garret”’ is for him no 
idle form of speech. Scores of splendid, 
talented men have done it, are doing it; 
and surely a fellow is no trifler who is 
willing for love of his chimera to go 
hungry and cold. 

This misére which it would be guar- 
antee enough of moral stamina to bear 
at all, your dyed-in-the-wool Montmar- 
trois bears blithely. He “‘ makes haste 
to laugh at it,” like Figaro—and in 
this he is eminently French, eminently 
Parisian—‘for fear of being forced to 
weep over it.” 

His gayety never abandons him. In 
season and out of season, in woe as in 
weal, a little more even in woe than in 
weal, he is blagueur, farceur, wit, and 
practical joker. When his hollow stom- 
ach is clinging to his spinal column to 
keep itself from dropping into space, 
and his frosty toes to the soles of his 
feet to make sure of their bearings; 
when illusions are his only food and 
fiery imaginings or the fumes of fancy 
his only fuel, he can still revel and 
rail. 


Montmartre is the place where the 
young artists, musicians, and littérateurs 
who have finished their studies but have 


not yet “arrived” try to solve the dif- 
ficult double problem of supporting 
themselves and of discovering their re- 
spective ways in their respective arts; a 
place of growth between the Quartier 
Latin and the literary and artistic court 
quarter (des Terns and de Courcelles) 
where the arrivés have their private 
hotels, but where, too often, alas! they 
stop growing. 

Montmartre, like heaven (and its 
opposite), is “‘less a place than a state 
of mind”; and as a state of mind it 
represents heroic loyalty to ideas and 
ideals, mellowed (but not weakened) by 
the buoyant gayety of youth and the 
esprit moqueur et sceptique of the Pa- 
risian. 
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MR. BROOKE 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


6 Cho.: 


*In the good old Colony times, 
When we lived un-der the King. . 


HAD attended Mrs. 
Betty Winter’s rout 
the evening before, and 
repaired late to Mr. 
Mitts’s, where we 
played until morning. 
We had : over-plenty wine with our play, 
so that we left his house in a tumbling 
fashion and smashed old Bender, the 
watch, who was silly enough to interfere 
with our progress, which was already dif- 
ficult enough for some, heaven knows! 
There was the Major (that rat of Mars) 
and Keeswick, and Noisy Charingford 
and young Mitts, who insisted upon 
coming forth with us, and myself. The 
last I could not swear to; I think I was 
there. I had a dream of a brown dawn 
and us lurching through it with up- 
roarious songs and a slamming of all 
the knockers we passed. I remember 
that silly old creature, Bender, accost- 
ing us, and when I awoke at noon, he 
seemed to be just falling upon the pave- 
ment before me. ‘There was a clamor 
in my head and the whole hot room at 
Mitts’s, where we had played, seemed 
to have got inside it. Jim fetched my 
clothes; I dressed with difficulty, being 
in an ache all over, and, eating nothing, 
went forth to walk. 
My hand shook; it would not grip my 


cane; my head rang with the racket cf 
songs without an air, the bellowings of 


Charingford, Keeswick, and the Major; 
and I would have given all that I had 


left of my aunt’s fortune to be just a 
clean, white-and-black tabby cat that I 
saw sunning herself in a doorway. She 
moved gracefully and without pain, and 
it staggered me to see a being that could 
lower its head and waggle it about with- 
out agony. 

I crept out of town, following a path 
into a grove, and, groaning in every 
part, sate my poor bones on a log i ina 
dense thicket. I cursed play, wine, and 
especially my associates, forswearing 
them all aloud. At this there was a 
laugh from behind me. I did not turn 
to peer into the underbrush, but re- 
quested the mocker to come forth and 
beg my pardon, and, for answer, there 
came the sound of giggling. 


“T fancy, sir,” I cried, “I could cure 


that habit of eavesdropping for you, 


and if you will have the kindness to 
come where I can see you, I will men- 
tion the first dose of physic to be 
taken.” 

Then there was a strange, high voice 
close to my shoulder. “Turn about. 
There will be two physicians, sir!” 

“Come in front of me,” I replied, for 
I did not wishtoturn. ‘‘Come in front 
of me.” 

“Sheba _ to replied the 
voice, and there swished round the log 
that minxy cousin of Charingford’s, 
Miss Pruitt. 

I stumbled to my feet and made a 
sad bow. 


Solomon,” 


“Pray, Mr. Brooke, renew your medi- 
tations,” cried she. ‘“‘I would not inter- 
rupt such virtue for worlds! Only, until 
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“You have done it now, Mr. Brooke.” 


I get out of hearing, forbear to use 
wicked words!” 

“Madam,” said I, “‘the oaths were 
none so bad.” 

“Whr-r-itt!””» She made a mock- 
chiding sound at me, with perfect im- 
pudence. ‘“‘And the worst of all upon 
my cousin’s singing!” 

“You shall hear no more,” I returned 
coldly. 

She turned, one hand holding her 
skirts, as if to go (to which she had my 


heartiest consent), and yet she did not. 
““Now that you have forsworn swear- 
ing, sir,” she said, laughing at me all 
the while, “‘tell me, is it true that you 
have forsworn the society of ladies?” 

“Can Miss Pruitt believe one so un- 
gallant who lives but in her smile?” 
I bowed, and the effort gave me a twinge. 

“Ah, that,” she returned, “‘may be 
called the proof contrary!” 

“Why? Are such speeches out of 


fashion?” 
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““Nay,” she answered; “‘but to de- 
liver them with a groan might well be!” 

I received this in patient silence, and 
she, regarding me with a certain twin- 
kling curiosity, continued: “Is it not true 
that you shun us poor creatures com- 
pletely? I fear the ladies complain of 
you, Mr. Brooke. At an assembly, you 
begin to collect what gentlemen you can 
as soon as your compliments are made; 
then you hurry them quickly to a night 
of dice, cards, and wine. And the next 
day you curse them! Fie, sir! Why 
have you forsworn us? It might be 
that we should use you better!” The 
girl laughed in my face. 

“Unhappily, I doubt it,” I replied 
with some disdain. ‘“‘I find little favor 
with the sex.” 

Miss Pruitt looked upon me languish- 
ingly and sighed. “* How little you have 
sought where you might have found 
it!” says she, murmuring; and_ laughed 
openly again. 

“This confession is touching, mad- 
am,” quoth I, my head ready to burst 


and my whole body faint with the effort 
of standing to attend her. 
“You have little perception, Mr. 


Brooke,” she gibed. ‘And yet, in all 
the follies of the gentlemen, I hear you 
are the foremost leader.” 

This was not true; she was twitting 
me maliciously; for the common talk 
held that the Major was plucking me, 
though that he never did. I bowed, 
however (ignoring what she designed to 
sting me), and, as I did so, my cane fell 
from my hand. 

I was afraid that if I stooped to pick 
it up my head would swim, and I let the 
thing stay where it was. She laughed, 
so that I think she understood—and 
more, I believed that her cruelty in not 
bidding me.to resume my seat upon my 
log was deliberate and did not spring 
from mere thoughtlessness. 

“There are some things I admire in 
you, sir,” says she, looking very solemn. 

“T am happy.” 

“One of them is your braggadocio.” 
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“Miss Pruitt’s servant?’ 

“Ah!” she exclaimed quickly, “I 
should not have said braggadocio. 
That is no word for a brave man such 
as your present conduct shows you 
to be. And I confess’”—she faltered 
and looked down—‘‘I confess I find 
the quality vastly becoming.” 

“*T fail to comprehend you, madam.” 

“What!” cries she, “‘when here am I, 
so charmed by your indifference to what 
hangs over you, that I stand chatting in 
a wood with you, regardless of what 
tatters the proprieties would leave of me 
if they should ever hear of it! Is it 
strange that I must pause to admire a 
gentleman who lounges on a log while 
a rope’s end dangles above him?” 

“Will Miss Pruitt explain?” I was 
entirely puzzled; for she spoke with 
complete earnestness. 

“What need to explain that any man’s 
courage in the face of such a death is a 
thing worth living to see? The others 
make off on fast horses, but Mr. Brooke, 
so please you, strolls through the streets 
as if nothing had happened, and lounges 
indifferently in a grove upon the very 
borders of the town!” Her face glowed 
with incomprehensible fervor, and I 
stared at her, amazed. 

“Ah!” she cried. “It was a sin to 
strike down the old man, but a woman 
of heart might forget that, sir, in her 
love of a daring so splendid as yours!” 

There was not a vestige of mirth or 
mockery in the girl’s face; nothing but a 
profound and exalted enthusiasm; and 
it is cause for no wonder that I began 
to be alarmed. 

“T should be glad to know your mean- 
ing,’ I said, with no inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

“Have I not made it clear?” 

“No,” I replied emphatically. “I 
have not the least vestige of it!” 

“How!” she cried, falling back a 
step. “Am I to find my admiration so 
misplaced? Is it possible that you do 
not know that the man is dead?” 

“Whatman?” Istaredatherinhorror. 





“The faint sound of fisticuffs was borne to my attentive ear.” 


“Angels of mercy!” She lifted both 
her hands as though lamentably amazed. 
“How I have been deceived! I had 
thought your bearing the wildest bravery, 
and I find it mere ignorance!”’ She gath- 
ered her skirts. “‘Oh, I could be careless 
of gossip for a hero; but I find little ad- 
vantage to risk my reputation for stupid- 
ity! Adieu, sir. I must be off indeed!” 

She began to move away from me, 
but I sprang forward and caught the 
edge of her cloak. 


“Tell me what you mean!” I cried. 


““Unloose my cloak.” 

I dropped it at once; I had forgotten 
myself for the moment; but her hints 
had been no pleasant hearing. 

“Will you not tell me?” I repeated, 
and I could hear my voice shaking. 

She looked at me gravely over her 
shoulder, without saying a word, while I 
fell a-trembling with nervousness, await- 
ing, in an anguish of suspense, what she 
would say, for now I was sure that some 
horrible thing had happened. She spoke 


at last. 





“There are some things I admire in you, sir.” 
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“And you do not know it was your 
blow that did it?” 

“In heaven’s name, did what?” 

“Killed the watchman!” 

On my honor, my first thought was of 
poor old Bender. I would not have 
hurt the man for the world! (We had 
met him often in the early hours, but it 
had always been one of the others who 
had knocked him down.) 

“Truly,” said she slowly, “do you 
not remember?” 

I leaned against the trunk of a tree, 
and, in answer, shook my head. 

“T will tell you. You struck him be- 
hind the ear with your cane.” 

I was glad I had let the thing lie where 
it had fallen, and I shuddered. 

“After your party had passed,” she 
continued, “the watchman was dis- 
covered and carried into the nearest 
house; insensible, though still living. 
The physician said he would die within 
three hours; the news was noised abroad, 
and your companions took horse and 
fled—evidently so panic-stricken that 
they could not even pause to warn you. 
The poor old man became conscious at 
noon and swore with his last breath that 
you had struck the mortal blow. You 
must have left your house just before 
they came to take you—and I fear it can 
be the matter of but a little time until 
they track you hither. Should you not 
take some thought of flight? Since it 
seems that you have not that gaudy 
quality of courage which I dreamed was 
yours!” 

I tried to answer, but no more than an 
incoherent syllable came, like the ghost 
of a word, from my dry throat. I 
stared at her, without seeing her, my 
mind’s eye pitifully fixed on the far 
flight of my companions, galloping on 
the long road to the coast. They had 
left a scapegoat to bear the punishment 
and take whatever might come, while 
every moment they were safer! I saw 
the sun shining on the broad back of the 
Major, thumping in his saddle, like the 
bad rider he was; upon Keeswick and 


Charingford and little Mitts. They had 
left me to bear the brunt alone, the cheap 
rascals! Well, thought I, there might 
be some stories told, ere Robert Brooke 
stood on the scaffold! 

This last contingency made its ap- 
parition plain. For I could not hope to 
hide in the woods, nor escape to the 
tender mercies of the aborigines. I 
had no woodman’s craft; had been but 
four months in the Colonies; I was soft 
with sweet living and wine, and doubted 
my capacity to run a hundred paces be- 
fore my heart would break and halt. 
Now that I am free with my confession, 
I would have none decry me; for there 
be few who cannot understand (either 
through some youthful memory, or by 
shame of later lapses) what agony of ap- 
prehension sate upon me as a fog upon 
the bosom of the hysterical sea. I was 
lost: the ultimate had stricken me. If I 
had laid low a young man fairly! But 
no! My lot was to murder a defense- 
less octogenarian. Defenseless — yes! 
He carried a truncheon, fit weapon for a 
gesture; but take him all in all he was a 
jest, a butt, an aged dolt to push, as if he 
had been a toy mandarin. Unhappy. 
pensionary! he had been knocked down 
safely a hundred times by a hundred 
smug drunkards, safe now, all of them. 
But I—me miserable! / so much as 
touch him—and he shrivels up and dies! 
The others pound, hammer, choke, beat, 
bruise, stun, strangle him, and he springs 
elastic, but J lay my slender cane to his 
ear, and he withers like a melon in the 
sun—evaporates—is fitted with the coffin 
in three hours! The incredible devilry 
of it! The horrid lawlessness of it! 

This girl had thought I knew that 
horror and carelessly lingered in the 
neighborhood—waiting to be caught and 
hanged! That was what she had ad- 
mired! Even in my anguish I found 
time to wonder what things she deemed 
a man could bear and of what consist. 
I had heard it whispered that she in- 
clined to her cousin Charingford, that 
she was kind to him and loved to please 
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him; but it seemed to me that this flight 
of his should cure her, since she pro- 
fessed herself a lover of heroes. De- 
spite my anguish I thought of her, and 
that was a strange matter; for I had 
heretofore given her scant notice. In 
truth, before I crossed to the Colonies, 
I had some sorrows which justified her 
sling at me that I was no admirer of the 
sex. In spite of that there was some- 
thing so compelling about this fanciful 
trix that I found her imperial over 
my distress and hated her the more on 
that account! 

She stood looking at me. The thicket 
was mottled with sunshine behind her; 
brown leaves lay strewn upon the 
ground; the picture she made against 
this woodland (even in my tremors, I 
thought) might have seemed enchanting 
to a mind untroubled. And she had 
thought me a dare-devil and had liked 
me for it! 

In a trap as I was, I had no more in- 
fluence than a rat, neither great wealth 
nor powerful relatives; there were many 
in the Colonies, from Boston to Georgia, 
who had connections that might have 
‘saved them in such a strait, but I was 
no more than the grandson of a draper, 
and had sailed for the New World with 
a design to make me a name—which 
conception I had carried out, but the 
name, I may say, was none of the hand- 
somest. It came over me sorrowfully 
that though a certain notoriety I had 
achieved, of true friends to stand by me 
in my trouble there were none! The 
whirl of life was at an end for me—ah, 
truly it had been but a whirl! And I 
was brought to such a pass that this girl, 
this uppish maid, this Miss Pruitt, stood 
—like a Brahman idol—with an impas- 
sive serenity, almost a smiling curiosity, 
watching me. 

The pursuit would seek me out, of 
course; at any instant I might see the 
constables break through the thicket. 
If there had been a hiding place near by, 
I could not have reached it. I was like 
one in a dream who would fly and can- 
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not. I had faced in my time (for I was 
thirty-five) some evil situations blithely, 
but this was beyond my calmness. It 
is the truth that my companions had 
sometimes made little gibes at me, re- 
ferring to occasions when I had with- 
drawn with dignity from brawls and the 
like, but I passed over such jests good- 
humoredly, satisfied with my own con- 
duct and knowing that I had never been 
a jot of a coward. Yet the dreadful thing 
I now confronted might have daunted 
a Paladin, and, as I leaned against the 
tree, I own I shook with fright. I could 
not think; my mind was a horrid chaos; 
despair howled in my ears. 

“For God’s sake, tell me what to do!” 
I cried miserably. And that was the 
depth of my humiliation. 

I saw a deep light gleam suddenly in 
her eyes, and feeling myself the creature 
most outcast of all the world, I knew 
that its fuel was mirth. I could not 
endure her gaze; my own dropped before 
it, the which was my salvation, for my 
eyes fell upon a bush which stirred, but, 
palpably, not with the wind, and through 
a small parting in the thick underbrush 
I saw the purple, choking face of the 
Major and a woman’s brow and laugh- 
ing eyes. 

I had the sense to place my hand 
immediately upon my eyes, and looked 
out between my fingers. I had made 
no mistake. It was the Major, and Mrs. 
Keeswick, Keeswick’s hoydenish wife. 
More! As I peered, I caught a gleam 
of an epaulet through some moving 
leaves, so Charingford crouched there; 
and, near by, the edge of a brocade 
skirt glimmered from behind a stump— 
a skirt which I knew belonged to Mrs. 
Keeswick’s gossip, that rollicking widow, 
Mrs. Mavitt. 

At once I understood, and a great rage 
took the place of fear in my bosom. 
If Mrs. Keeswick, Charingford, Mrs. 
Mavitt, and the Major were there, then 
the others were there—Mitts, Keeswick, 
Betty Winter, the whole roaring, can- 
tankerous crew of them; every one of 
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them now, I knew, in agonies of sup- 
pressed laughter, while that worthless 
old Bender was no doubt at home snor- 
ing out his day sleep. They had 
planned it carefully—following me, and 
sending this girl to make a spectacle of 
me for the mirth of gods and men, while 
the others crept to their hiding places 
and half died of stifled laughter. I had 
walked into the rascal trap as a sheep 
goes to the slaughter pen—and yet, 
perhaps my discovery had been made 
not too late, perhaps there was still 
time for a just vengeance... . I 
would try! 

She stood with her face partly turned 
from me, and a little distance away. I 
dropped my hand, drew myself to my 
full height, stepped close to her, and 
looked at her. When she saw me, calm 
and smiling, beside her, she started. 

“What!” she exclaimed in evident 
puzzlement. ‘“‘Are you intending an 
escape? A moment ago you seemed 
unable to move!” 

“Conscience, madam,” I replied; 
‘not fear!” I bowed. “I was for an 
instant overcome by the thought of the 
poor fellow-creature whom I had de- 
stroyed with such tragic carelessness. 
Pity for him almost unmanned me; even 
so that I appealed to you. What folly! 
The thing cannot be undone ‘s 

“But,” she interrupted, amazed, “you 
cried out to me, begging me to tell you 
what to do!” 

“Yes, madam, for Bender—in ex- 
piation; for my remorse seemed greater 
than I could bear. It was sheer folly; 
for it is beyond the power of man to 
make reparation to one deceased. Let 
us speak of other matters. See how 
beautifully the sun falls through the 
trees 

She interrupted me, the look of won- 
der growing deeper in her eyes: “But 
do you not realize that you may be seized 
at any instant? The pursuit may be 
within sound of our voices——” 

“Believe me,” I smiled, waving my 
hand, “flight would prove not only un- 
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becoming but useless. As you say, the 
officers of justice may be very near. 
Well, I am at their service, for I am not 
one to shun the consequences of any act 
of mine. My companions are doing the 
running away, which is almost laughably 
in keeping with their character—as one 
of them, himself, not long ago confessed 
to me. ‘Brooke,’ said little Mitts, ‘’tis 
my profound belief that Keeswick, the 
Major, and Noisy Charingford are 
cowards, all three of them.” And to-day 
they are proving his words. Does Miss 
Pruitt connect me with so craven a 
crew?” 

“IT am beginning not to,” she replied 
in a low and troubled voice. 

She had fallen back from me, the 
most amazed person I ever saw, and’ 
with her astonishment I saw commin- 
gling a look of consternation and shame. 
“*T trust you will continue that beginning, 
madam,” I said gently. “‘They have 
been my companions, never my friends. 
Such as they are, they are all that the 
place affords, and—may I tell you some- 
thing?” I spoke hesitatingly, as a 
tutor who had a gentle chiding of some 
loved one to perform. “‘A man in my 
situation, Miss Pruitt,” I continued, 
“feels the follies of the world drop from 
him, and he may be frank. In the few 
moments of liberty yet left me I should 
be happier if I might effect a good deed. 
May I speak?” 

“Yes,” she answered softly. 
is it?” 

“°Tis but that during the months I 
have been here, I have for some time 
observed you with great wonder and 
trouble.” 

If anything could have astounded her 
more than what had gone before, it was 
this. “‘Observed me?” she cried. “You 
never looked at me!” 

“Nay,” said I. “I am a quiet man 
in my inner self. I do not live on the 
surface, nor wear my heart on my sleeve 
for daws to peck at. I have been in this 
little hurly-burly attempt at fashion here, 
but never of it. I confess to a profound 
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amazement that one like you should 
appear its center. These others, these 
Keeswicks and the rest, are unworthy 
to be the associates of so much beauty 
and virtue!” 

“You mock me!” cried the lady, and 
blushes like waves suddenly ran over 
her face and neck. 

““Madam”—I infused a quality near 
sternness into my voice—‘‘is it probable 
that at this time I would waste one 
precious instant in mere impudence? 
Nay!” I exclaimed, “I have looked upon 
you, surrounded by these pinchbeck 
fashionables, as the single flower among 
so many weeds! How I have wondered 
that you could endure them! And my 
only conclusion is that you have not 
understood them, have not seen through 
them!” 

“Well?” says she, somewhat breath- 
lessly. 

“Ah!” cried I. “These people are 
as transparent as glass and as cheap as 
tinsel! Do you not read them? No, 


because you are too young, too light- 


hearted, too trusting! What better can 
I do than utter a last warning against 
them, before I go to the cell which 
awaits me? Miss Pruitt, there is not 
one of them fit to touch your shoe! To 
begin with, they have not even the virtue 
to like one another; they have not even 
loyalty; and in all the Colonies you 
cannot hear such backbiting and slander 
as in this small circle. Do they not ape 
the vices and folly of London and forget 
its wit? Is there one stupid and un- 
mannerly prank to which they would 
not stoop, or any consideration of the 
anguish of the victim which could 
prevent them?” 

I paused and her eyes fell before 
mine; her head bent slowly, and the 
‘blush darkened upon her cheek. 
“None,” she murmured. “But I—I 
am not better than they.” 

*“As much better,” I cried, “‘as light 
than darkness! Surely you could never 
think yourself so base, for instance, as 
Betty Winter, who but last night spoke 
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titteringly in my ear of her bosom friend 
Mrs. Keeswick as x 

“Be careful!” cried Miss Pruitt with a 
slight scream. 

“Nay,” I replied. “Let my last act 
be to reveal these people to you! She 
said . 

“Do not tell what she said!” 

“But why?” I asked. “It was mere 
slander, and I did not believe it. Indeed, 
I have heard Mrs. Keeswick say worse 
against Betty Winter!” 

The lady cried out again, and the 
crimson of her cheek had gone to white. 
“In pity’s name, Mr. Brooke, you do 
not know what havoc you a 

“But how?” I asked. ‘‘No one shall 
know these things but you, and I feel 
that you should know the worst.” 
(There was a stirring in the thicket that 
was sweet to my ears.) “‘If you will not 
let me tell you how these two ladies speak 
of each other, you will surely hear me 
when I repeat what Mrs. Mavitt, whom 
they unite to call the ‘harridan,’ says 
privately of them?” 

“No!” cries she. 

“But why?” 

“There are reasons,” she stammered. 
“You must not.” 

“Do not fear,” I returned, taking care 
all the while to keep my voice clear and 
loud. “I should so modify the original 
speeches as to make them modest enough 
for your ear 

“Alas!” She lifted both her hands 
and dropped them in despair. “‘You 
have done it now, Mr. Brooke!” 

And by the increasing stir in the 
bushes I thought she spoke the truth. 

“T have done what?” I inquired. 

“T cannot tell you,” she answered, 
with every appearance of confusion and 
distress. “‘I cannot tell you.” 

“T am sorry that the revelation should 
have pained you,” I said gravely; “but I 
think it best that you should know, just 
as you should know that little Mitts sus- 
pects the Major and Keeswick of divid- 
ing their winnings from him, and that 
they suspect bim of unfair devices with 


“No! No! No!” 
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the cards, and intend laying a trap to 
detect him. And they - 

“Stop,” she cried faintly. “Pray, 
pray, stop, Mr. Brooke.” And she 
leaned her back against a tree and 
shuddered. 

“Nay,” I answered, “let me do this 
little act of kindness and continue. It 
will comfort me in my cell to have 
caused this enlightenment.” 

“Enlightenment!” she whispered. 

“And the strangest thing in the 
world,” I went on rapidly, “is this 
friendship between Keeswick and the 
Major; for the Major brags to the rest 
of them that he is making a conquest 
of Mrs. Keeswick, while Keeswick con- 
fided to Charingford—who cannot keep 
a secret—that his wife was making a fool 
of the Major, who sends them baskets of 
game and wine which Keeswick gorges! 
And 

But at this she gave a scream and 
covered her ears with her hands. I 
paused and heard the stirring in the 
thicket increasing mightily; also there 
was a sound like a groan. 

Again I caught a glimpse of Noisy 
Charingford’s epaulet and my purpose 
deepened. Well I knew that the plot 
against me was his, and that it was he 
who had persuaded this girl to her part 
in it. That was why I had saved him 
for the last. 

I stepped close to her, confronting her, 
but she kept her hands to her ears, and 
shook her head at me violently to make 
me understand that she would not hear 
me. Therefore I looked sadly into her 
eyes, like one nobly compassionate, 
lifted my hands and gently took hers 
(which were small and shapely in green 
gloves) and pulled them down. 

“Not another word!” she cried, 
struggling. 

“Yes,” I said. 


“There is something 
more needful that you should hear than 
all I have said, for it nearly concerns 


yourself.” At that she stopped strug- 
gling, and in the compelling curiosity 
that shot into her eyes, I saw that she 
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truly forgot that I had not dropped her 
hands. (I did not forget it, and was 
suddenly aware—without any astonish- 
ment, which was the strange part of it— 
that I might never forget.) 

“What do you know that concerns 
me?” she whispered; but though I stood 
so close to her I did not whisper in 
return. 

“Captain Charingford,” I began, in a 
firm and resonant voice. 

““My cousin,” she interrupted. 

“Yes. Noisy Charingford.” 

“What of him?” 

“He tells,” I said. 
kisses!” 

She sprang back from me with a 
loud cry. 

“Last night at Mitts’s house, in his 
cups,” I went on rapidly. “I believe 
he said it happened when he put you in 
your chair on your departure from Betty 
Winter’s and 

“He stole it!” she cried, the crimson 
flaming up in her face. “‘He stole it!” 

There was a mighty to-do in the 
underbrush now; crackling of twigs and 
branches, a scurry and the sound of 
running feet, and at this, as it could be 
no longer ignored, I stepped toward 
her. 

“Hark!” I said over my shoulder to 
her. “The pursuit is upon me and I go 
to meet it. Good-by. If you will walk 
in the opposite direction, no one need 
ever know that we have met. Good- 
by.” 

i turned and started to break through 
the thicket, but she leaped forward and 
caught the cuff of my coat between her 
fingers. “There is no pursuit,” she 
said, and I saw the tears of shame and 
anger shining in her eyes. “There is 
nothing except a pitiful plot to make a 
brave man play the woman!” 

“But I heard them,” I answered 
sharply. ‘‘ There was a great stir here!” 
And I pressed forward into the under- 
brush, which I found untenanted, 
though there was noise in plenty beyond. 
In a moment I came out into the open, 


“He tells when he 
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clearer grove and was pleased with all 
I saw. 

In the distance, upon the edge of the 
woods where the trees gave way to 
meadow, were three men busy with a 
running battle, Keeswick, the Major, 
and Mitts. They engaged each other 
impartially; not two of them allying to 
fall upon one; but each assaulting each of 
the other two, now and then tripping, 
anon running a space and coming again 
together, when the faint sound of fisti- 
cuffs was borne to my attentive ear. 
And after them ran a woman, hallooing 
anxiously, Keeswick’s lamentable wife. 
Mrs. Mavitt had disappeared entirely, 
but down a pathway that led to the high- 
road I saw the figure of Miss Pruitt’s 
red-coated cousin hastily making off 
alone, and she saw it too; for she had 
followed, and stood beside me. 

Not far from us upon a log sat Mrs. 
Winter, heaped up and rocking herself. 
“God forgive you, Robert Brooke!” she 
said, rising at the sight of me, “I should 
hope to live to see you hanged if I were 
sure you would make no last speech 
upon the scaffold!” 

And, taking her head in her hands, 
she set off, groaning, following the others. 

As I stood staring after her, I heard 
the girl at my elbow catch her breath, 
almost as if she had sobbed; but when I 
turned, I found no trace of the tears I 
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had seen upon her cheeks; for her eyes 
were dry and angry. 

“And so,” I said sorrowfully, “this is 
how you tricked me!” 

“Yes,” she said between her teeth. 

Again I bent upon her a gaze of lofty 
yet gentle reproach. “You tried to 
frighten me, to make me a butt for these 
weaklings, who fly at the first breath of 
truth—dead leaves before a breezé— 
you set out to make me comedian before 
this audience of- 

“Yes,” she repeated doggedly. 
“Think what you like of me!” (Her 
little face was pale and I vow it was a 
pretty one!) 

“But what do you think of them?” I 
asked. 

“They deserved it all,” she answered 
fiercely. “Every word!” 

“And do you not think,” I pursued, 
“that you and I are of a finer metal than 
they?” 

“Not I!” She shook her head, but 
suddenly her anger seemed to depart 
from her, while something warm and 
yielding took its place. “I—could 
never ask you,” she faltered, “‘to for- 
give me—though all that I did—only 
showed you forth as the—the daring 
man you are.” 

Her upturned face was no great 
distance away—and she had called me 
daring. . . . But I am no Charingford! 





NATURE’S SOLACE 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


HE twilight is for thought, the night for grief, 


And so the wounded heart that may not rest 


Has mourned the lighter for the sheltering leaf, 


Has wept the deeper for the darkening West! 
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97 T sunset I had missed a 
deer—missed under cir- 
cumstances that seemed 
at the moment to make 
the disgrace of it abso 
lute. At no small 


square of grayish brown, glimpsed un- 
certainly through curtains of. leafage, 
had I been compelled to aim; but 
fairly in the open, a hundred yards 


distant, the creature had stood to paw 


the earth and to erect a most desirable 
pair of antlers in splendid challenge. 

Free had I been to fix the tiny bead 
immovably upon his lithe fore shoulder. 
But, with the shot, a flash of lightning 
struck the edge of the forest—and left 
no mark. 

Mechanically I pumped out the empty 
shell and, in a tremble of dismay, turned 
to Marvin Twilley, who had crouched 
near me in the buck-brush that fringed 
the base of the hill. 1 had long known 
Marvin for an able and unscrupulous 
diplomat, but the atrociousness of my 
late performance was too brutally ob- 
vious to sustain any friendly misinter- 
pretation. There, under the peace that 
slept along the mountain tops, amid 
the chastened serenity of that little cup 
in the hills, I was ready to face Marvin 
Twilley as man to man. I expected 
and wished nothing but the frankest 
admission of my wretched failure, and 
such simple honest comment as would 


readily emanate from a tired and dis- 
gusted woodsman who had watched a 
novice throw away the single chance 
cf a toilsome day. 

But Marvin was to reveal new and 
amazing capacities for dissimulation. 
He had come quickly to his feet in an 
admirable pleasure of excitement, his 
blue eyes glinting, his partially grayed 
mustache bristling over a smile of 
keenest enjoyment in my prowess, his 
browned and weathered face lighting 
with a friendly shrewdness. 

“You got him! Good work! Notice 
how his tail was down?” 

The tail had been up—flaunted most 
arrogantly. I had been quick enough 
to see that. But Marvin’s little fiction 
was appealing to the verge of pathos, 
so I weakly stammered that I had not 
noticed. 

“Well, it was down. He'll stagger in 
there about a hundred yards. Then 
he’ll tumble over and bleed to death.” 

But this was too brazen. 

“Marvin,” I said, “I don’t know 
where you gathered your notions of a 
staggering deer, but if they’re accurate 
this one is staggering something like a 
mile a minute. We'll never see him 
again, Marvin, unless he runs into one 
of those big spruces and breaks his neck. 
I shan’t be surprised if he does—the 
careless way he started through those 
thick woods.” 
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Marvin dropped into deep silence and 
lighted his pipe, turning partially away 
from me. He was hurt by my coarse- 
ness. 

“Oh, well, we'll go over and look,” 
I said, relenting; whereupon Marvin 
revived to his mendacious eagerness. 

“Wait till you see the trail of blood 
he’s left. I’m only afraid you’ve tore 
him allup. Them thirty-forties are sure 
a great gun for true shooting and plumb 
deestruction. They go right where you 
hold ’em.” 

For half an hour, at the other side of 
the opening, Marvin strove loyally to 
feign the suppression of such excitement 
as should justly attend our search for the 
mangled remains of my quarry. He 
simulated the most poignant expectancy. 
At intervals along the trail of the fleeing 
buck—a trail with ever-widening in- 
tervals between the heart-shaped hoof 
prints—he pointed out minute specks on 
fallen leaves which he declared to be 
blood. These I had the grace not to 
examine too closely. 

But presently the strain told and my 
overloyal companion relaxed from his 
dogmatic positiveness so far as to say, 
with a speculative eye upon the ascent 
up which the trail led: 

“Well, you certainly shot it some. I 
can tell a hit deer as fur as any man. 
Likely you paunched it and it’ll worry 
on for two, three miles, account of our 
coming in here so quick. If we'd 
stayed over there and smoked a couple 
pipes, all quiet, it’d run about this fur 
and then laid down and got all stiffened 
up, but it heard us comin’ and kep’ on 
goin’.” 

His glance shifted uneasily to the 
back trail, and I promptly took the lead. 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t have one o’ them 
thirty-forties. They ain’t balanced 
right. You can’t tell where to hold 

em. 

This as we first turned back. But as 
we crossed the little “park” Marvin 
spoke of weather signs. 

“‘A red sun’s got water in his eyes. 
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Yes, sir. And see the way them quakin’ 
asp turn up their leaves. Yes, sir, rain 
to-morrow, sure.” 

Having thus dismissed a particular 
deer, it was not ungraceful to return to 
deer in general. That Marvin should 
return to missed deer in general was to 
be anticipated. That he returned to 
deer that he himself had missed was 
fresh testimony of his guile. As we 
made back to camp he regaled me with 
vivacious narratives of wild shots he had 
unaccountably made at deer happened 
upon absurdly close. Invariably these 
had been occasions when no excuse 
could be found for missing. He had not 
been hurried; he had taken careful aim; 
his sights were not jammed. Once he 
had emptied his last three shots at a 
recumbent buck, only to have it rise and 
walk off in disdainful leisure; and this at 
a, distance from which he might have 
clubbed it to death—‘* almost.” 

This was not bad of Marvin, in theory. 
Done with moderation and a trifle of 
finesse, it is conceivable that I might 
have found a legitimate consolation in 
the tales. But Marvin’s sense of pro- 
portion was, for the moment, faulty. 
He became slightly feverish, I believe, 
in a fear that he might not think of a new 
one before he finished the anecdote in 
hand. One who had tramped those last 
three miles with us would have been 
obliged to believe that Marvin Twilley 
had spent his life in vain efforts to shoot 
a deer; that he had missed them under 
all possible circumstances in which a 
miss would be unpardonable and inex- 
plicable. In not one instance was there 
a single unfavorable condition. 

Clearly then did I see how wholly bad, 
how baldly inexcusable, was my own 
exhibition held in the secret soul of 
Marvin Twilley. I perceived, too, how 
adroitly he had glided from feigned cer- 
tainty that I had hit my deer to this tacit 
assumption that I had scored a clean 
miss. 

But I'could still be a man among men. 
“Marvin,” I said coldly, in the midst 
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of his interminable “Yes, sir, there he 

stood, plain as day, horns like a big 

armchair settin’ up on his head—so I 

gets a good rest over this here down- 

timber I’m tellin’ you about——” 
“Marvin—did you ever hit a deer?” 
He stopped abruptly, I believe to light 

his pipe; for I, pushing on, heard him 

mutter profane disparagement of his 

pipe, his tobacco, his 

matches, and his luck. 

He lingered behind 

me thereafter and 

went for a look at 

our tethered horses 

when we reached 

camp. 
Through the cook- 

ing of supper, he was 

taciturn, even avoid- 

ing my glance. Not 

until we had eaten 

and Marvin had 

lighted his pipe over 

a last tin cup full of 

the black coffee did 


he again become at 


all possible. Not of 
guns nor of deer, hit 
or missed, was our 
talk at first. The 
situation being yet 
a little difficult, we 
spoke of matters 
foreign to the chase 
—of Marvin’s now 
ancient visit to the 
Chicago Fair — that 
being the occasion of 
his only sortie from 
the big hills since he had invaded them 
in *75—of local affairs at Pagosa; of 
the snowslide that carried off a whole 
night-shift up at Red Mountain the 
winter before; of the alarming shrink- 
age of free range in Colorado; of what 
any self-respecting man should do to 
a Mexican when he finds one running 
a bunch of sheep over good cattle coun- 
try. And of the West at large we 
spoke, 


“* Him being a romantic and 


picturesque figger. 
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In the opinion of Marvin there was, 
strictly speaking, no longer a West. 

“What does a boy run away from 
home for nowadays?” he asked some- 
what petulantly. “To fight Injuns? 
No, sir. It was that way in my time—to 
fight Injuns and be trappers and scouts. 
Now they run away to be detectives or 
to join a circus or something. Yes, sir, 
there ain’t no more 
picturesqueness to the 
West. Its romance is 
plumb faded. Now 
you take Buckskin 
Charley. He was the 
last surviving monu- 
ment, as the feller 
says, to them old 
days. He was pic- 
turesque, good and 
plenty, up and down 
and across the board. 
But what befell him? 
Why, the Sage Hen 
befell him, and now 
Buck ain’t a mite 
more picturesque than 
meor you. Buck ain’t 
a right bad fellow, but 
he had ought to of 
been shot and stuffed 
and set up in a musee 
up in Denver or some 
place. But, ’stead of 
that, what does the 
Sage Hen do , 

“Well, what did 
she do?” I asked 
this because Marvin 
had stopped as one 
meeting a counter train of thought. He 
waited a moment, then slapped his thigh 
with the vigorous satisfaction of a dis- 
coverer. 

“There, now, that’s why you missed 
—you clean overshot in that there twi- 
light.” 

I was willing to accept this, for the 
man seemed honest at last. I beamed 
cordially upon him. 


“Do you really think so?” 
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“She bad the powers and capacities to make 
some man a true and valuable wife.” 


“Surest thing you know! You got to 


hold low when the light’s dim. You 
overshot that deer a good inch. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought of it, mebbe, but 
for speaking ef Buckskin Charley.” 

“Who was befallen by the Sage Hen,” 
I prompted. 

“He had such beautiful long, silky 
curls, and wore such purty clothes.” 
As this came with the reminiscent gleam 
of the determined raconteur, I waited in 
silence. 

*“‘And that’s why I ain’t went down 
to Rock Creek this last summer and 
mebbe not this winter, till I see things 
are good and settled.” 

“The Sage Hen,” I suggested. 

“Oh, jest a name they give her at 
Pagosa; and so it kep’ a clinging to her 
after she moved herself and six little 
Pulcifers up to Rock Creek to make their 
daily bread—and giving it out plain, the 
day Tobe Mellish freighted her in, that 
she had the powers and capacities to 
make some man a true and valuable 
wife—some steady, God-fearing man 


that would come home at mealtimes 
and be a father to the fatherless. That’s 
the kind of a lady she was—no simper- 
ing or beating about the bush—but 
downright outspoken, looking you square 
in the eye meantime, she being of the 
true pioneer stock that had come across 
in the wagons and lived hard all her days 
—cut wood, drawed water, plowed and 
planted and shot bob cats and already 
buried three gs 

“Bob cats?” 

“Husbands—and a fearless, capable 
lady, six foot and over, strong as an ox. 
I bet she could ’a’ gone on up to Red 
Mountain and made her two and a 
quarter a day tramming ore if she'd 
wanted to; and yet a very womanish 
person, surprisingly, having romantic 
pains and streaks that would of aston- 
ished any good judge who'd only wit- 
nessed her chopping wood or plowing 
up her truck garden, with proper speech 
tothe mule. But she’d always read the 
Family Story Paper and such like fic- 
tion writing, and she had romantic 
dreams. You might say she was full 
as poetic inwardly as Buckskin Charley 
himself, only she’d never had time to 
make much of it, being took up con- 
tinuously with reg’ler toil, so’s it hadn’t 
a chance to break out on her like on 
Buck—he having no cares to speak of 
and poeticals being his sole pursuit.” 

“Poetry?” 

“Yes, sir—that’s the way the bills 
read— Buckskin Charley, the Cowboy 
Poet.’ Me? Idon’tknow. It might’a’ 
been good poetry; might ’a’ graded way 
above standard for all I know. Good 
for a cowboy anyway, prob’ly. I ain’t 
ever set up to pass on that kind of liter- 
ary writing. I get so dog-goned nervous 
wondering if the last ends of the lines is 
going to rhyme, why, I lose the sense of 
it. I get to making bets with myself 
that its bound to fall down and miss the 
rhyme, next line. It always looks to 
me like taking a lot of fool trouble to be 
fancy when you really got something to 
say. But that’s neither here nor there. 
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“Buck was the cowboy poet, or 
sometimes ‘the Poet Scout,’ with long 
brown curls hanging down on his coat 
collar and dressed up ornamental with 
buckskin pants and coat, all fringed, and 
a low-necked shirt and the hat all 
proper 

“Yes, sir—jest like a Wild West— 
that’s it. He'd go off with one o’ them 
shows every spring, selling his poetry 
and his photos and taking tickets and 
telling his recitations and adventures 
among the red devils of the far West at 
various entertainments, and bringing 
back pieces in the paper about him being 
a romantic and picturesque figger with 
his flashing eyes and his gift of song. 

“Well, yes, of course—he’d been West. 
He was with the chuck wagon for the 
‘S-lazy-S’ outfit one round-up that I 
know of, and he’d seen plenty Injuns 
when he clerked at the agency store 
down to Ponce, but he had to send to a 
Jew firm in Cincinnati for his buckskin 
clothes, and he didn’t make no big hit 
when he got back to the San Juan coun- 
try with em. They chiefly wear ‘You- 
can’t-bust-’em’ overalls ’stead of buck- 
skin pants around here. I took it Buck 
kept his costume on after he come back 
as a matter ofeconomy. He cal’lated to 
wear it out among us and get a new 
one in the spring. And he wa’n’t ever 
molested much after a couple years when 
the folks around Pagosa and Rock Creek 
got kind of used to the sight. 

“Well, it’s a year come next month 
Buck gets back to Rock Creek for the 
winter, and I fall in with him the first 
day I go down, me being also there for 
the winter, having left Jeff and Aleck up 
here to the ranch to feed stock. We met 
in front of the All Friends’ saloon, 
where I’m going for my morning dram, 
. and while I’m shaking hands with Buck 
the Sage Hen rides up. Well, sir, that 
woman was plump buffaloed the minute 
her eyes fell on this long-haired Buck- 
skin boy. She jest sets and gazes spell- 
bound, like they say. Having been West 
so long she’d never had the chance to 


“ Making a low bow to the lady, like on the 


stage.” 


see anything like him before. And 
Buck, being a great grand-stand player, 
straightens up, brushing back his long 
silky curls, careless wise, and goes on 
talking to me like he hain’t noticed her. 
You see, I was on to Buck in a minute. 
That was because he thinks he looks like 
Buffalo Bill in the side profile. And 
she sets there looking. Her eyes was 
plumb wonderful, now I tell you. I 
could gawp all I wanted to because she 
didn’t even know I was there. 

“In a minute I asks Buck in and he 
accepts promptly, first turning and mak- 
ing a low bow to the lady, like on the 
stage, with a flashing look in his eye, 
as if he’d jest happen to notice her. 

“Yes, sir, the days that follered was 
marked by a good deal of gossip first and 
last. The Sage Hen, as they called her 
—not to her face—talked free. There 
was social gatherings, to mingle in the 
dance and have a few refreshments and 
so on, and the Sage Hen come near being 
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gang boss of all the doings. And at 
everyone I’d pick up something or other. 
*“There’s girls here that will be miss long 
after my name is once more changed,’ 
says she to a group of ladies. ‘And 
marriage,’ says she, “is a proper estate, 
honorable and best of all for parties con- 
cerned. It’s an outward sign,’ she says, 
‘of a holy and undissolving union forti- 
fied by grace,’ or something like that, 
though where she got it I don’t know. 
She wa’n’t a very wordy person as a 
rule. 

“That was at first—this here vague 
kind of talk. But purty soon she gets 
down to cases, like you might say. First 
it was Buckskin Charles. She said he 
was a beautiful person and recited his 
cowboy poetics by heart, and had his 
show picture nailed up back of the stove 
—him looking off’n a mountain top 
watching a wagon train coming in to 
invade his peaceful solitudes. She let 
on that she felt powerless in his presence, 
like a poor little birdy being charmed 
by a horrible flat-headed serpent with 
gleaming fangs. 

“Well, now, I ain’t so awful light- 
minded, as you know, but it kind of 
grated on such vanity as a man’s got a 
right to have—I mean her passing me up 
so entirely for this here cheap valentine 
boy. Any man feels miffed when some- 
thing passes him clean by that a-way, 
even if he don’t want it at all. So 
naturally I began to put forth a few 
efforts of light conversation in my own 
behalf—not aiming for anything, you 
understand, but a jest acknowledgment 
of my presence on God’s green earth, 
merely as a man and a fellow-citizen. 
Mebbe I did talk a bit strong. Of course 
I did; because there was a good bit to 
overcome in the way of this fascination 
for Buck, and because at first I couldn’t 
seem to get the ground loosened up none 
—couldn’t get below the grass roots, 
so to speak. 

“ But all of a sudden one night at the 
Lit’ry, which was held in the school- 
house—I’d been talking strong—yes— 
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having grown reckless from previous re- 
buffs, as the man said—all at once I 
seen a new look in her eyes. “Twa’n’t 
a melting look exactly, but it was highly 
interested. I'll say that, and a whole lot 
determined. ‘And Mr. Twilley,’ she says, 
‘you'll think me romantic and foolish, 
but you behold a woman that’s been tore 
between two fires’—or something like 
that—‘my love of the beautiful,’ she 
says, ‘and my common sense for what 
is substantial and solid and has a few 
dollars laid up in the bank, and those 
sterling murrits that’d make him a 
father to the fatherless—has had a fierce 
combat, them two,’ she says. ‘And now, 
Mr. T.,’ she ends up with, ‘your faith- 
ful heart will rejoice to know that my 
common sense has won out. I have 
vanished romance, Mr. T., as St. 
George slayed the dragon.’ And she 
stood, kind of waiting. 

“Say, there was such a look in her 
eyes, with the way her jaws set—I felt 
like I did that day over on Pine River 
when I had to get that silver tip with one 
shot or else be got myself. I looked 
down, purtending I’d lost my hat, and 
then stumbled over my own feet and got 
to the door in a cold sweat. Thinks I, 
‘T’ll get a pair snowshoes first thing to- 
morrow and work back to the ranch; 
Jeff and Aleck are good enough com- 
pany forme. But, come morning, I got 
back a mite of nerve and made inquiries 
of a couple ladies I know. ‘Why,’ says 
they, ‘she’s been asking about Charley 
and about you and she’s been told that 
you’re well fixed and would make a good 
purvider, whilst Charley’s a mere butter- 
fly and greatly uncertain. She says 
Charley is cal’lated to inspire a great 
passion in a woman’s heart, but that 
you'd make the best father, so she feels 
at her time of life that she’s bound to, 
sacrifice herself to you for the sake of 
her little ones.’ ‘Oh, does she?’ says I, 
jest like that. 

“Well, say, I shivered, but, come to 
think of it, I see I hadn’t signed no pa- 
pers nor stuck up any claim—only jest 





“* You're our new papa.” 


prospected the drift rock a bit, so I says 
to myself, ‘Wait awhile and see.’ And I 
did—but going to my shack thereafter, 
mind you, over the hill and not up the 


road past the Sage Hen lady’s humble 
dwelling—not no more. 
“Yes, sir, then the talk began to go 


back and forth right lively. This lady 
gives out that nothing ever turned her 
back once her mind was set; that she 
never stopped at anything to reach her 
goal. You'd give her ‘good’ on that 
proposition, once you seen her. And 
she further give out that I am one of the 
finest men America has yet purduced. 
Of course, that was drawing it purty 
strong. But me? I jes’ lay quiet, going 
home and back over the hill, so’s not to 
be prominent on the public highway, 
and turning down invites to several even- 
ing parties on the grounds that I wa’n’t 
well. At least I said that at first, till 
I heard she was threatening to come 
and nurse me back to my old time 
vigger. 

“Meantime I get a heart-to-heart talk 
with Buckskin Charley boy, leaning on 
the bar. ‘Between you and I,’ I blurts 
out to him, by way of bringing up the 


matter, “I’ll bet chips to coppers that 
you’re as much afraid of her as I be.’ 
‘Afraid,’ says he, getting into one of his 
show attitudes, all graceful—‘I ain’t 
afraid of anything that wears hoof, hide, 
or hair, black, white, red, or yellow, bar 
none. I don’t know the meaning of the 
word fear. I’m that reckless of life and 
limb I marvel I’m alive to tell it. But,’ 
he says, ‘they’s a thing about that lady 
that when she looks at you your energies 
is paralyzed. You know you're all in 
if she gives the word. You're roped, 
throwed, and tied, waiting for the iron.’ 

““Then you’re playing with fire,’ I 
says. 

“*“None knows it better than me,’ says 
Buck, ‘but.there are reasons.’ 

““*Are there, indeed?’ I says. 
what, now?’ 

“Then he goes on and tells me about 
setting in a game of cinch with two of 
the boys from Pagosa, over at the ‘All 
Friends,’ and he thinks they double- 
teamed him—him being a bit over- 
drinked. Anyway they skinned him and 
they done it purty. He says to ’em 
afterwards, kind of sobered, ‘Why, that’s 
every cent I got.’ ‘Oh, well, that’s 


‘As 
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enough,’ says they, and when he starts 
to make a real kick, one of ’em sends 
him through the front door of the ‘All 
Friends’ like the door wasn’t there at 
all. So it seems he’s counting on the 
Sage Hen for a get-away stake, come 
spring, meaning to keep friendly with 
her, but no more, she having some little 
insurance money from the late Pulcifer 
who was an A. O. U. W. or something. 
I must say Buck showed nerve. 

“Well, things go on, me meeting the 
lady—but only casual like when not 
meaning to—and purtending to be a 
good deal deef from a blast up to the 
Last Hope; and reports going about 
that she is again being torn between 
love and common sense, owing to my 
not being so impetuous as first sus- 
pected. 

“Along comes Christmas. Jest be- 
fore the glad day, Buck comes and says 
they’s to be a Christmas doings at the 
Sage Hen’s—tree for the kids and folks 
bid in and dancing later and so forth, 
and she’s set her heart that Buck’ll have 
to be Santy Claus. But he’s holding 
back ’less he’s got a friend that’ll never 
leave him the whole night long, not for a 
minute, and will I be that friend, be- 
cause he’s in hock at the Oro Fino house 
and has to have his fare East and the 
price of some new fancy pants when the 
snow goes off. 

“Well, I hemmed and hawed, not 
knowing what to say. And says Buck, 
‘Give me no feeble friendship whose 
chains snap when adversity frowns.’ 
‘Oh, if you put it that way,’ I says, ‘T’ll 
go. I won’t leave you dooring the even- 
ing, but neither do you leave me,’ I 
says. ‘Mind that.’ 

“We'll purtend to be jealous,’ says 
Buck, ‘and watching each other close,’ 
which was the poet’s idea and a good 
one at that. 

“Yes, sir, it’s understood that Buck is 
to come as Santy Claus and I’m to come 
with him, helping tote the pack of pur- 
ties for the blessed little ones. We're 
to come in the back way, jest after they 
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high. 










get through singing a yuletide carol or 
two. 

“Well, Christmas eve is beautiful, all 
moonlight and clear with the big stars 
so firm in the sky, and Buck and me 
start for the scene of innocent gayety 
about 8.45 p.M., he being rigged out 
fine in a pink false face with white hair 
and whiskers, sent up from Durango. 
Between us we lugged the pack full of 
dolls and toys and peanut bar and such 
truck, Buck aiming to take it on his 
shoulders at the last minute and me to 
jingle-jingle a string of sleigh bells 
merrily. 

“All went well, as the story says, till 
weclumb the rail fence back of the house, 
choosing a place jest by the hencoop 
where the lady kep’ a fine lot of Bramys 
and buff Cochins. I’d ought to remem- 
bered right then that she’d had great 
trouble over certain people bothering 
them pullets. In fact she’d got so she’d 
act awful sudden any hour of the night 
when she heard scared chicken talk 
coming out of that coop. I’d ought to 
remembered that. But so had Buck 
ought to. He knew it as well as I did. 
But we was both thinking of the sport 
and how we’d make jealous cracks at 
each other all evening and glare like 
mad and talk fight and so forth, and 
when we pulled the pack over the fence 
Butk’s foot slipped on the frozen snow 
and over he went against this coop, so 
he nearly tipped the thing over. Say 
them fowl made trouble right off. They’d 
got nervous and was light sleepers, I 
reckon, from having been molested so 
much at night. Anyway they squawked 
like they was all having their necks 
wrung at once. 

“But still we didn’t remember. We 
picked ourselves up and started on, 
laughing, when all at once I see the Sage 
Hen come out into the moonlight. Gosh 
all hemlock! She looked eight feet 
I dropped quick as a flash, yell- 
ing to Buck, but ‘bang! bang!’ she went 
—both barrels of her shotgun—before 
he could duck like I did; and good old 
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Saint Nick, elias Buckskin Charley, the 
Cowboy Poet, had two loads of shot 
into him. 

“Ever notice people get shot on the 
stage? They put one hand on their 
heart, reach the other up in the air, this 
way, and say, ‘My Gawd!’—then they 
stagger back two steps and plunge for- 
ward like they’d seen a diamond pin on 
the floor and wanted to nail it first. 


“* So that was the end of poor Buckskin Charley—so far.’ 


“Tt ain’t right—'tain’t true. Buck 
slumped down like every bone in his 
body had been took out in a second by 
some trick or miracle. I h’isted him 
up at once, and down he slumped, groan- 
ing. Then I reh’isted him and starts 
to get him up over my shoulder. 

“Meantime the Sage Hen runs up 
screaming, ‘Oh, what have I done, what 
have I done?’ 

***Looks like you got Buck that time,’ 
I says, still lifting on him. 


’ Billings. 
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. “*QOh, no!’ says she—‘only half a load 
of fine shot. It couldn’t hurt a person 
so very much.” And she looked at me 
very queer, I must say, and cool like, 
jest as if her first excitement had been 
put on. And when I get him in on the 
bed, with the flustered people and kids 
all about, she says, still very much col- 
lected, “I plainly see the hand of Fate in 
this here. Fate is stronger than us all.’ 


” 


“Me? I made off suddenly for Doc 
I sent two of the boys back 
with him to do things needful, told Doc 
I'd pay his bill, and then—me on to the 
pinto and a lovely night ride down to 
Pagosa. Yes, sir. Think I was going 
back to set up with her and nurse Buck ? 
Not me, with other able-bodied men 
about. I’d seen that funny look in her 
eyes when she noticed who it was had 
the bullet leaks. 

“The rest of the news I had to get 
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from kind friends. Next morning, it 
seems, Buck is lying in bed, pale and 
weak, and wakes up to see the six little 
Pulcifers march in and line up, all star- 
ing at him pop-eyed and solemn. Then 
the biggest one pointed her finger at him 
and said: ‘ You’re our new papa.’ Then 
they all said together, “You’re our new 
papa, and marched out. 

Buck groaned and turned his face to 
the wall. Then the lady comes in and 
feels his pulse. Buck says, very puny, 
“What’s all this mean?’ 

“Why, you’ve compromised me,’ she 
says, ‘coming on to my place at night 
and getting shot up that a-way. There’s 
only one thing a gentleman can do,’ she 
says, ‘and that’s to make good. I’m un- 
protected and a fair mark for the foul 
tongue of scandal.’ 

“Tt seems Buck got his wits back a 
little at that and says: ‘But I have to be 
away so much on tour. How lonely 
you'd be. Why, I have to leave for all 
summer in a couple months. Mebbe 
when I come back next fall—’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
she answers. ‘Look there,’ and she holds 
up a glass so’s he can see himself. 

“At that Buck let out a yell that was 
heard far and wide, for he saw that the 
Sage Hen had cut off his lovely long hair 
in the night. She hadn’t taken time to do 
a neat job, either. She’d hacked a good 
bit and left Buck’s head looking rough 
and spotty. I’m told he was a sight. 

“It seems like he froze into a reg’ler 
horror when he saw it. His living was 
gone—they won’t stand for a poet scout 
without long hair—and no telling what 
time it’d take to grow long enough again. 


Poor Buck he jest fell back weak and 


shut his eyes. 

““*T’ve kep’ the curls,’ she says, ‘and 
I shall treasure ’em ever and ever.’ 

“Buck took another look at himself, 
and he must ’a’ done some hard thinking 
about what he owed in town and what 
he’d do when spring come. Anyway, 
he put his hand over into hers and says, 
‘I ain’t worthy of you.’ ‘Oh, never 
mind—we’ll see to that,’ she says, very 
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cheerful, and so that was the end of poor 
Buckskin Charley—so far. Fate’s had 
him down up to date. He’s now plain 
Charles P. Timmins and works around 
the house and in the truck garden, and is 
father to the fatherless. At least he 
done so all last summer. I’m told that 
every time his hair grows out a bit he gets 
a far-away look in his eyes; but she gives 
him a two-bit piece and makes him go 
down to Dutch Jake to have it cut close 
again. Threatens to take a pair of clip- 
pers and do it herself if he don’t go.” 

Hereupon Marvin refilled his pipe, 
covered some live coals with ashes under 
the burned side of the log, and went for 
a last look at the horses. 

I had a question to ask, but fell asleep 
before he came back. I awoke from a 
dream in which I faced and sought to 
slay a monster, half deer, half cougar; a 
dream in which at every shot the bullet 
rolled slowly to the muzzle of my rifle 
and dropped straight to the ground. 

It was a relief to emerge from this 
fever of maddening futility; to put my 
hand out over the edge of the blanket 
and feel the firm ground, to scent the 
thin, cold air of morning and then to see 
Marvin dimly puttering with twigs over 
the remains of last night’s fire. I be- 
came aware that he had spoken to me. 

“Yes, sir, them trained seals, now, at 
that Fair—one playing a banjo, and one 
a drum, and one a mouth harp. It cer- 
tainly beats me how they teach ’em. 
Yes, sir, a seal could live in the same 
house with me for thirty years and never 
learn a note of music.” 

“By the way, Marvin, what did your 
story last night have to do with my 
overshooting that deer?” 

“Oh—that?—didn’t you see?” 

He blew on the bed of coals and 
stirred a dancing little flame up through 
his twigs. 

“T said you’re apt to overshoot in a 
dim light. Well, there’s just enough 
conceit in me to make me think the Sage 
Hen overshot her real mark that night— 
she seen us plain enough.” 
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BEVERIDGE 


A STUDY OF THE SELF-MADE MAN 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


7 HE just judge did not 
die with Brutus, but the 
impartial friend has not 
yet been born. For 
one to tell a friend’s 
faults would be un- 
generous; to recount his virtues super- 
fluous. As surely as a man’s sin will find 
him out, a man’s strength will be found 
out. If his light can be hidden under a 
bushel, we may be sure it is but a one 
candle-power light. The divine fire is 
not lit by the hand of friendship, nor 
quenched by the breath of enmity. 
Every man must serve his own gods and 
guard his own altars. 

We may write around the living, but 
our shrewdest analysis will fail to reach 
that inner man—that subconscious self, 
so subtle that we cannot understand its 
reasonings in our friends, nor fathom its 
motives in our enemies; so elusive that 
we cannot follow its workings even in 
ourselves. It is only when the disem- 
bodied spirits come trooping back to 
people the pages of history that we begin 
to know men as they were and are. 

This, then, is not to be an article on 
“The Real” Albert J. Beveridge—a 
chronicle of human weakness that lifts 
us to fellowship with a man in one 
anecdote; and of superhuman strength 
that exalts him far above us in the next. 
Rather it will be a little sermon on The 
Self-made Man, with Beveridge’s name 
as a text to tie to, and only so much of 
him in it as I may need for my firstly, 











secondly, and lastly. For there is noth- 
ing that we cannot best get at by ex- 
pressing it in terms of some one man. 
To know whether the Panama Canal 
will be dug, we need not look over the 
ground, but we should hunt up Shonts. 
If he is a strong man, then the canal is an 
accomplished fact. If he is the right 
man for the work, then Roosevelt has 
added another force to those working for 
his own fame. 

Around every great figure in history 
is grouped a company of the great. 
Napoleon found not only the crown of 
France lying in the dust, but swords for 
the men who helped him hold it against 
all Europe. He knew military genius 
wherever he saw it, and in its hands he 
placed the baton of a marshal. A strong 
man lets out his strength at usury when 
he joins strong men to his fortunes. 

The tree of life still springs from the 
same parent stock as in the beginning. 
Unpruned and unrestrained it still bears 
the same bitter fruit. Like the wild 
apple by the roadside, it kills itself by 
the very exuberance of its growth. And 
the dominant strain in every boy tends 
down and back to the primal savage. 
So life must be a ceaseless pruning back 
of the bad and a careful grafting on of 
the good. Every man must be a Bur- 
bank, working patiently through re- 
peated failures to fix the good and the 
true in himself. 

The natural man is simply selfishness 
raised to the nth power. But that is the 
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seedling stock which, properly grafted, 
brings forth the fruits of unselfishness in 
the end. It is from this natural man 
that we get our useful variations. It is 
in the acquired man that we see how any 
individual has fixed and developed them. 
And so it is that the acquired, not the 
natural, man is peculiarly significant. 

We know as much about keeping the 
human body sound as about the care of 
trees; as much about training a boy as 
about developing fruits; as much about 
shaping the mind as about changing the 
colors of flowers. But we shall not use 
that knowledge to the full until we really 
believe that Nature plays no favorites; 
that she recognizes but one law— 
obedience. And Success is the science 
of obedience. It is only because we do 
not more fully apply our knowledge that 
we have the anomaly of the self-made 
man succeeding in almost any given 
thing out of all proportion to the number 
who start with the world to choose from 
for their equipment. For from the first 
the self-made man has had to obey in 
order to live. 

The law of averages applies to men as 
well as to trees. There is just as much 
potential energy and ability cradled in 
Fifth Avenue as on the farms along the 
Wabash. But the news of what the old 
man’s son has been doing appears 
oftenest in the saciety columns, while the 
second generation from the Wabash 
figures in the big political story on the 
first page. 

It is of no significance that Beveridge 
began life on a farm, became a logger, 
a book agent working his way through 
college, a plainsman, a law clerk; but 
it is significant that by these steps he 
mounted to the Senate. It is significant 
that by this process, or its equivalent, so 
many men win the greatest prizes of life; 
so few, comparatively, by other and 
easier ways. The necessity for the old 
struggle as a means to bread may be 
removed, but not, apparently, as a means 
to development. Life is not yet a game 


for the gentleman amateur. 
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It must be that in this familiar Amer- 
ican process there is something that 
develops character, that vitalizes educa- 
tion. And if we can make that thing a 
part of the home and the college life of 
the boy who starts out with every ma- 
terial advantage, we shall take a step 
toward replacing natural with intelligent 
selection in the making of men. 

That we are coming more and more to 
appreciate the importance of starting a 
boy right is shown in the steadily in- 
creasing drift toward country life. For 
a part of the year, at least, we take our 
children to the fields. But just when 
their city pallor has given way to country 
tan, we hurry them back to town, that 
they may develop their minds in its 
schools and their bodies in its streets. 
As yet we have only half-convictions and 
the half-courage that goes with them. 

When our boys go to the country they 
play; when they return to the city they 
study and play; but the real country boys 
study, play, and work—not the stunting, 
stupefying work of the town, but the 
wholesome work of the fields. They 
are unconsciously, often unwillingly, 
obeying the simplest and most important 
of natural laws. 

Beveridge and boys like him add 
pennies to the world’s wealth from the 
day when they first drive home the cows; 
they are disciplined by duty from the 
hour when they first grasp the plow 
handles; they are grounded in health, 
summer and winter, through the years 
when one builds the body in which one 
lives and works through a lifetime; they 
are at school both in and out of doors, 
and the lessons of the fields more than 
equalize the difference between the little 
red schoolhouse and the big stone 
grammar school. For here in_ the 
country wealth is created; there in the 
city it is only marketed. The city is 
simply the business agent of the country. 
These fields are the basis of every trade, 
of every business, of every profession. 
Their lessons we must learn. Of course 
the city has its lessons, too, but few that 
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cannot better wait. No man can be a 
great constructive merchant, or an 
understanding writer, or a wise ruler, 
who does not know the basic facts of 
agriculture. And yet there is a curious 
sort of educated snob who takes a pitiful 
pride in not knowing these things, as if, 
in some way, this homely knowledge 
might jostle rudely against his well-bred 
culture. Verily, the pride of ignorance 
transcends the pride of learning. 

When you take the son of the average, 
hard-working, plain-living, God-fearing 
American farmer, and to the average 
country boy’s education in study, play, 
and work add a little more than the 
average country boy’s brain, you have 
about the best stock for making a man 
that America has yet produced. If any- 
thing is holding that boy down, it has 
got to give. If he wants to go to college, 
he will go. And usually he does go 
under the best possible circumstances 
for his fullest development, because he 
has to pay his own way. 

He goes too, as a general thing, to a 
small college, in a country town, where 
for four years he lives in an atmosphere 
of work, of sacrifice, of wholesome 
ambition, with play enough and fun 
enough to leaven the whole. His presi- 
dent may not be so able a man as the 
head of a great university, but he knows 
his sheep, both white and black; his 
professors may not be so “cultured,” but 
they teach small classes, and so they can 
concentrate and burn into the boy’s 
brain what they have to give; the labora- 
tory equipment may be poorer, but it is 
enough for the youngster who is willing 
to add to it the best that is in him; 
campus, buildings, surroundings, all 
may be shabbier and meaner, but at 
least a spirit of friendliness and true 
democracy pervades them. Last and 
most important, the boy must work at 
other things than books. Given a col- 
lege that is fighting for existence, and a 
student that is fighting for a chance, and 
you have a fine combination for produc- 
ing militant alumni. 
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I may lay too much stress on the im- 
portance of a young man’s working at 
some manual or mental money-making 
pursuit while he is at school, but it does 
seem rather foolish to graduate bachelors 
of arts into the primary grade of the 
working world. It should, for instance, 
be impossible for a university to turn 
out men unacquainted with the simple, 
fundamental things of business. But we 
meet them daily in the kindergarten de- 
partments of practical life, timid in try- 
ing, bungling in doing, all for the lack of 
a little of the lower education with which 
to quicken the higher. Yet, ounce for 
ounce of gray matter, these more fa- 
vored fellows should beat out the self- 
made man, if we could utilize our 
knowledge of the secret, which is not a 
secret, of their strength. 

Beveridge had to support himself 
straight through his college course. He 
did that and helped the old folks. Yet 
he found time to join the debating so- 
ciety, to take an active part in fraternity 
affairs, to exercise regularly, and to get 
his share of the college fun. To do all 
this he had to make things fit together 
tight. But in doing it, he mastered the 
greatest secret of eficiency—to waste 
no time. Most men of seventy have 
lived only thirty-five years. They have 
frittered away the other thirty-five. 

The ability to economize time im- 
plies self-mastery, and that in turn 
breeds self-reliance. These essentials 
are simply moral courage, trained and 
disciplined; and that must be the parent 
stock of any boy who is going to succeed 
in this world. There is a good deal to 
be said in favor of conditions that force 
a boy to fix in himself at twenty those 
qualities which so many more favored 
individuals do not acquire until they are 
thirty. 

Beveridge had taken his course in 
elementary agriculture while he was 
going through the public schools; he was 
now to learn the principles of business 
along with his Latin and literature. He 
became a book agent and spotted the 
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marble-topped tables of Iowa with a 
portly compendium om the pursuit of 
health, happiness, and liberty. He did 
not want to be a book agent, but it of- 
fered, and he was not getting money from 
home; he was sending it there. It was a 
living, and more—experience. 

And experience, like matter, is never 
lost. To approach the guardian mastiff 
of the gate with the due-guard and pass- 
word of a master; to make friends with 
the baby; to be properly solicitous about 
the grandmother’s rheumatism; and 
gradually to beguile the wife from her 
preserving to an inspection of a volume 
containing 1,001 choice, new receipts— 
these things are trivialities, but they are 
the primer of politics. To sell books; to 
make out five-dollar contracts; and to 
collect the money from the husband—all 
that is petty, but it is the first lesson in 
business. 

When a man does a thing well, it does 
well by him. During his first vacation 
Beveridge made so much money that, for 
the second, he was appointed a special 
agent by the book concern. So he 
drilled half the college in the mysteries of 
health, happiness, and liberty during the 
spring, and took this squad along with 
him the next summer. Again he did so 
well that the publishers offered him a 
large salary to take a permanent posi- 
tion with them. But he would not ac- 
cept, because he did not want to stay a 
book agent at any price. He had already 
heard his call, and it was to the bar. 

The small colleges turn out few men 
that support themselves, either wholly or 
in part, who do not know just what they 
are driving at. A man who wants an 
education as bad as that knows what he 
wants it for. Necessity develops apti- 
tudes quickly. A man learns early to 
know himself, and so to “find himself” 
and his life’s work, where, under easier 
conditions, he might be hemming and 
hawing over it all through his college 
years. He does not take courses be- 
cause they are snaps, but because he 
needs them in his business. There is no 
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perbaps in his lexicon, but must is on 
every page. And there is no alternative 
for must. 

So we find Beveridge in college— 
determined to be a lawyer, and hoping 
to get into politics, studying elocution, 
reading the great orators, and trying his 
raw powers wherever he found a little 
assemblage that he could get the drop on. 
When coveys were scarce and shy, he 
would go off and declaim to himself. 
Most doctors, when they are sure they 
are right, go ahead—on a dog; but 
Beveridge tried it on himself. 

Amusing enough this in its way, but 
when we have had our laugh, it is worth 
while stopping to think it over. The 
school in which Beveridge was educated 
had taught him the three great lessons— 
self-support, self-mastery, and self-reli- 


ance. From these he was progressing 
naturally to the fourth—self-advance- 
ment. He knew that he was working 


under a master who had no favorites; 
that no matter what exceptions there are 
to man’s law, there is none to Nature’s; 
he could win only if he were the fittest. 
There was no place for him on the team 
because his daddy had been on it; no 
class presidency because the old man was 
a leading citizen. When he went into 
the law he would get no clients because 
he belonged to the clubs and had in- 
fluential relatives; but only because he 
could win cases hands down. When he 
got into politics he would be heard only 
if he could compel attention. He must 
first conquer indifference and then fight 
enmity. For the halfway men, the 
don’t-care men, and the what’s-the-use 
men do not like the self-made man. 
They are discontented, with the discon- 
tent that does poor work and sinks; he 
is discontented, with the discontent that 
does good work and rises. He makes 
the judicious snob grieve and the lazy 
incompetent sneer. ‘Then, too, the self- 
made man usually has what Sudermann 
calls “‘the joy of living,” which is Na- 
ture’s compensation for self-restraint; 
and than this there is nothing more 
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irritating to the bored, who are paying 
Nature’s penalty for self-indulgence. 
We are often called on to express sym- 
pathy for these country boys who have to 
work about the farm. Myself, 1 am more 
inclined to pity the youngster whose edu- 
cation in pleasure begins when he leaves 
off pinafores; for an easy youth means a 
jaded manhood and a hard old age. 
The country boy is apt to start with 
health—in itself a pleasure and the 
basis of all happiness—and, if he is 
ambitious, to conserve it. Beveridge 
came to college from the farm and the 
logging camp as hard as nails; he kept 
his muscles taut by manual labor and 
his body sound by walking, Nature’s 
system of exercise, that cures all the ills 
advertised by the schools of physical 
culture. He had little time for college 
athletics. Few men that go to college for 
an education have. Football, baseball, 
and all the rest, as they are played in the 
great colleges to-day, are a profession in 
themselves. Under different conditions, 
they would have great play value, but 
when we begin to justify them, as so many 
enthusiasts do, purely on educational and 
utilitarian grounds, we must logically go 
a step farther and see if we cannot find 
something better to take their place. 
Football, as it is played, is urged 
because it develops the manly qualities 
—courage, aggressiveness, self-reliance 
—in short, as some sort of a substitute 
for the primitive struggle—with the 
always implied and often outspoken idea 
that it fits a man to shoulder himself into 
a place in the world, grab what he wants 
from the weaker, and make the front 
rank in life as he would a touchdown. 
Yesterday, I talked with one of the old 
gods of football, a splendid fellow, who, 
by forgetting much that he should never 
have learned, and by learning much that 
should have been the commonplace of 
his boyhood, is rapidly achieving a 
position for himself. He spent a de- 
lirious senior year at college, with his 
picture in the paper every day, and col- 
umns about him on the sporting pages. 
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In the early autumn, just before he 
began to hunt for a position, he received 
a six-hundred-dollar check for writing a 
signed column on the chances of the big 
teams in the coming games. He spent 
the next year doing a boy’s work in an 
office, and he got a trifle over a hundred 
dollars for it. 

Sometimes, we see and hear things 
that make us doubt the value of these too 
strenuous games as a preparation for 
good health in the thirties and forties. 
Within the year I have met two captains 
of great elevens, one under, one over 
thirty, who walked out of college with 
the tread of gladiators. One is in the 
Texas Panhandle now, hunting for his 
lost health; the other is living on milk 
and broths, trying to forget his newly 
discovered stomach. He explained that 
when he left college and the training 
table he found it impossible, under the 
changed conditions, to keep both his 
health and his place. A turn in his 
father’s fortunes had made it necessary 
for him to keep his place. Yet we must 
believe in football, as play—that is, foot- 
ball less the absurdly severe training, 
less the excessive amount of time wasted 
on it, less the maimings and homicides 
that seem to be inseparable from the 
game of to-day. 

We forget that athletics is an artificial 
way of trying to comply with natural 
law; that athletics is simply a stimu- 
lant for the muscles. Like every other 
stimulant, it may be abused, and then 
it may not be discontinued without a 
violent reaction. At fifty the man whose 
body has been kept sound by a moderate 
amount of work and walking in the open 
air can usually throw his college chum 
who went in hard for athletics, if he has 
not already acted as pallbearer for him. 

Beveridge, by natural and rational 
methods of exercise, has conserved the 
physical capital of his boyhood prac- 
tically untouched, and reached forty- 
three with his muscles in shape for a 
twenty-mile tramp or a day’s tree felling. 
The young man who hoards health has 
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created a trust fund for his old age. 
Sickness and slackness breed about all 
the want in the world. 

Again, Beveridge had to follow the 
natural method when he left college. 
He had to get his living and his law at 
the same time. But while he was missing 
much excellent theory which he might 
have learned from professors, he was 
getting much useful practice in the office 
where he had found a place. And in 
the end he had the theory, too. He was 
simply learning his profession as children 
learn to talk 
uses first, grammar afterwards. I have 
often wondered why some one has not 
stood up to advocate teaching the babies 
to parse their words as fast as they learn 
them. Probably some one has. 

It is, though, a pleasant sign of the 
times to note that there are vague 
stirrings toward a mingling of practical 
with academic training. That here and 
there schools of commerce are being 
added to colleges, even though they are 
as yet kept separate from the sacred 
departments that manufacture “ cultured 
men.” It is, too, a good sign to see the 
schools of agriculture springing up, even 
though few of them are as yet affliated 
with the colleges and some course in 
them made compulsory on the student 
body. There would be more virtue, 
perhaps, in making the freshman class 
spend a few hours of the week learning 
something about scientific agriculture 
than in giving up the same amount of 
time to graphic algebra; more health and 
usefulness in a daily hour of work in 
the fields than at club swinging in the 
gymnasium. A course in business for 
the country boys and a course in agri- 
culture for the city boys might not come 
amiss in after-life. 

Here we can leave Beveridge, as we 
should be able to leave any man who has 
obtained an education and learned a 
profession, to shift for himself. He is 
yet less a man of achievements than of 
possibilities, but he has acquired the 
habit of “ making good.” 





The self-made man we have always 
had with us, and always will, until that 
day when our ingenuity shall have found 
a way of evading the last of Nature’s laws, 
as it has of man’s. We find him in the 
Old Testament and again in the New, in 
Rome, in Greece, in the Middle Ages, 
springing from the loins of the people, 
from slavery even, fighting up with bare 
fists through ignorance, prejudice, and 
oppression, grasping wealth and power 
and kingdoms by the sheer strength ot 
his indomitable will and purpose. Some- 
times he is a man of violence, sometimes 
a philosopher, a poet, or a priest; but al- 
ways he it is who brings hope to man. 

All this, if you like, is the doctrine of 
materialism; bu. materialism is the soil 
from which mankind has sprung, in 
which it grows and flowers into finer 
things. Man is not yet emancipated 
from Nature. He must still work under 
the lash. Much of the old bloodshed 
and brutality of the primal struggle has 
been stopped, not by suspending the 
operation of the law, but by obeying it 
more intelligently. We may, I venture 
to believe, develop stronger men when 
we recognize more clearly that work, as 
well as books, is a vital factor in the 
education of the sons of the well-to-do. 
There are no substitutes for the struggle, 
nothing “‘just as good” in developing 
strong men, self-reliant, “cultured” men, 
in the true and not the snobbish sense 
of the word. Culture for culture’s sake, 
like art for art’s sake, is a cry that covers 
a multitude of sins and much tommy- 
rot. The library life, the placid, dark- 
oak, stained-glass, and vellum-scented 
existence, in which nobody gets sweaty 
or excited, and everyone approves the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, without 
doing anything to bring them home to 
men, is as useless as the society life. 
Like the latter, it produces nothing more 
than a sense of personal satisfaction and 
superiority. What the world needs is 
not the culture that patronizes—it has 
too much of that already—but the 
culture that understands, that sympa- 
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thizes and helps. And you cannot get 
that, or any other right result, by dis- 
obeying natural law. The world is full 
of ready-made successes, second-hand 
statesmen, and marked-down reformers, 
but their clothes do not ft them. Fruit 
that falls into the lap is already half 
rotten. We cannot develop great mer- 
chants or poets or artists or doctors, 
unless, somewhere in the background, 
has been the shadow of the old bread 
fear, unless some devil of necessity has 
driven while the talent or aptitude was 
being developed and the habit of doing 
good work fixed. The greatest potential 
engineer, the greatest potential lawyer I 
haw ever met were the sons of million- 
aires. “They simply went to leaves; then 
rotted where they stood. The soil 

which they grew was too rich. Had they 
been the sons of Indiana farmers, they 


would have been forced to their best 
development. Gray’s Elegy is good 
poetry, but poor ‘philosophy, as the 


world goes to-day. You cannot find a 
“mute, inglorious Milton” on a farm 
in Indiana. They are all in the little 
colleges, learning to scan, and working 
after recitations to pay their board bills. 

The individual is nothing to Nature; 
he must be everything to the man 
trainer. That is the vital point of dif- 
ference between natural and intelligent 
selection. 

This self-made man of the centuries is 
succeeding to-day in every walk of life 
out of any proper proportion to the 
number of parent supported and edu- 
cation-thrown-in Americans who are 
equally successful in the same lines of 
activity. There must then be certain 
useful principles of training and educa- 
tion embodied in him which, if we can 
separate them from the waste and lost 
motion of purely natural processes, and 
apply them intelligently, as Burbank 
does his knowledge of natural laws to 
fruits and flowers, will make for a larger 
number of useful and efficient men 
among the sons of well-to-do Ameri- 
cans—in short, among the sons of self- 
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made men. For it is a curious thing 
that the self-made man usually fails to 
read the lesson of his own life aright, 
and begins the training of his boy by 
ignoring every principle that contrib- 
uted to his own success. 

He seems utterly unable to draw the 
obvious inference from himself that right 
education for his boy does not begin 
in sending him to a fashionable school 
that he may make “desirable acquaint- 
ances”; that it is not furthered by en- 
tering him at this college “because all 
the other boys are going there,” or to 
that university hekeeie all its graduates 
have “‘such a manner.”’ It is so easy to 
turn out cads and bounders and snobs 
that it is hardly worth while to specialize 
a boy in those lines. 

Then, too, the self-made man, more 
than any other, fails to understand that 
there is no virtue in a diploma and no 
sense at all in a college education for a 
boy who has not, at nineteen or twenty, 
proved his fitness to receive one, and 
some knowledge of what he is going to 
do with it when he gets one. Napoleon 
“found the crown of France lying in the 
dust and picked it up on the point of 
his sword.”’ ‘Good for Napoleon, ” we 

say; ‘let us give the boy a sword.” So 

we hand him a sword that trips him up 
when he tries to step out. Yet he could 
do good work if we equipped him with 
the only weapon that he could handle— 
a pick. 

That is what he would have been 
given had he been the son of a poor 
farmer. For under the operation of 
natural law the unfit have no chance to 
ride on the shoulders of the strong and 
hamper human progress with their dead 
weight. They stay right in the place 
Re a God put hem. and serve the 
world usefully, if humbly. 

Much more important than the sort of 
college to which we send a young man is 
the sort of young man that we oend to 
college. But though the self-made man 
usually believes that the sons of other 
men should not receive all through their 
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formative years, without giving some 
return in effort and labor, he lets his own 
boy grow up hit or miss, without a stern 
necessity for hitting, and then throws 
him into the university with the assur- 
ance that four final years of hit or miss 
will in some way bring him around all 
right. That is why he so often misses— 
altogether, unless there is more latent 
strength beneath the rubbish than the 
father himself had; some enormously 
valuable years, in any event. 

So long as the opportunities for men 
to work out their own salvation in this 
country continue and broaden, we shall 
be fulfilling its material mission. But 
until we can conserve more surely the 
good of the first generation in the second, 
and force it in turn to develop to the 
limit of its capacity, we shall not be re- 
alizing its higher ideals. To approach 
them we need more self-made sons of 
self-made fathers, men who have fixed 
in themselves the strength, the resource- 
fulness, the courage of the first genera- 
tion, and developed with these qualities 
a still higher ideal of life and duty. 

Many people, I know, use the words 
self-made and money as synonyms, but 
the right kind of self-made man is only 
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rich or poor as his lines in life are laid, 
as the world pays much or little for the 
work that he loves to do. In all our 
criticism of wealth we must not forget 
that a man may win riches and the right 
kind of success at the same time. Brains 
are usually well paid, even when they are 
used to make the world better; it is un- 
fortunate that they are often paid still 
more when they are used to make it 
worse. But there is no implied merit 
in being poor. 

We do not need more men who can- 
not make money, more who profess to 
despise money, or more who live on the 
interest of somebody else’s money; but 
we do need more men who will not make 
or take money that is the fruit of blood 
and tears and dishonesty; who will not 
argue that precedent sanctions doubtful 
methods or that a good cause sanctifies 
bad money, but will hold fast to the law 
that all money made by dishonesty and 
oppression and brutality is a stench not 
only to God, but to man. The world 
can wait for justice tempered with mercy, 
if it can only get justice. And that will 
not come through kings and legislatures 
or judges, but only through breeding it in 
the blood and bone of new generations. 
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of Cloisonné in this 
collection! Iridescent 
Cloisonné with drag- 
on decoration—and I 


RES am bid only eight dol- 





lars! Why the silver that it is en- 
ameled on is worth twice that. Eight 
dollars; will you make it ten? A rare 


bit of Cloisonné! An exquisite Christ- 
mas gift for anyone! Will you bid 


ten? Ten dollars for the vase?” 


As the attendant held it up, she leaned 
forward eagerly. The coloring and 
shape were good; it would be cheap at 
twenty dollars. She knew she could not 
afford it; already she had bought more 
than she had intended. Her Christmas 
list was full, but it was well to have an 
extra present. And this vase was un- 
usually good—she could not resist this 
one bid. 

“Eight dollars only offered! Do you 
make it ten? Will you give ten?” 
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“Ten!” but so tim'dly she said it, 
that the auctioneer did not hear. “‘Ten!” 
she repeated, quite plainly this time. 

“Ten dollars, I have ten, will you 
make it twelve?” 

“Twelve!” The bid came in a clear, 
cold voice that she could not mistake. 
She glanced around quickly. Yes, 
Marie Vandivier was but a few seats 
away—bidding against her for this vase. 
She should not have it. Not if it took 
all that was in her purse. This woman 
who had always been her enemy, who 
had caused her estrangement from Grant 
North—oh, no, she should not have it. 

“Fourteen!” there was a note of de- 
fiance in her voice. 

“Fourteen bid, will you give sixteen ?” 

“Sixteen!” promptly came from Miss 
Vandivier. 

“Eighteen!” she cried as promptly. 

The bids soon exceeded the value of 
the vase. It was a wealthy and fash- 
ionable crowd that thronged Lamar- 
tine’s Art Rooms for these Holiday sales, 
but it was a curious crowd also. And 
just now it was watching with interest 
these two young women bidding against 
each other with such bitterness. To 
many they were known personally. 

“Thirty-five! I have thirty-five, will 
you make it forty?” The auctioneer 
was looking at her expectantly. 

“Forty!” She said it clearly, but her 
heart beat painfully. Fifty dollars was 
all that she had, all that she would have 
until Christmas—two long weeks. 

“Forty-five!” Marie flashed back. 

“Fifty!” She bid it bravely—her 
last dollar. And now—what could she 
do now? Would she dare bid any 
more? How could she pay it? 

She was vaguely conscious of some 
one standing behind her chair. She 
did not turn, her eyes never left the vase, 
but there was a subtle sense of a presence 
strangely disturbing. 

“Fifty, fifty is bid! Will you give 
sixty?” There was a pause. Everyone 
was looking at Marie Vandivier. 

Her heart gave a glad bound. Marie 
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Vandivier was hesitating, her courage 
had failed—she would not bid over 
fifty dollars. 

“Sixty!” The bid came with a tri- 
umphant ring, the pause had been only 
to emphasize it. 

And then the wave of attention turned 
back to her. The crowd seemed like a 
great pendulum, swaying first toward 
Marie Vandivier and then back to her. 
At any other time she would have shrunk 
from the publicity, from the sensation 
that it caused. But now she was barely 
conscious of it; she thought only of the 
money, of the seventy dollars she must 
now bid or give up the vase to Marie 
Vandivier. No, no—s!:e would not give 
it up. Her rings—she could sell them. 
With the check her father always gave 
her Christmas morning, she could buy 
them back. Visions of pawn shops 
flashed before her as she called: 

“Seventy!” It was hardly more than 
a whisper but so intense was the stillness 
that it was plainly heard. 

“Eighty!” came Marie’s voice. 

She could not bid any more—she 
dared not. For the first time she was 
conscious of the many eyes that were 
turned toward her; a crimson wave 
swept her face and she bit her lips to 
keep them from trembling. 

“Eighty dollars, eighty I am bid. 
Will you make it ninety?” 

“Two hundred!” It was a man’s 
voice, clear and determined. There was 
a subdued rustle of excitement as every- 
one turned to look at the new bidder. 

She caught her breath. Grant North’s 
voice! It was he who had been stand- 
ing behind her, and he was doing this 
for her—for her. Oh, the rush of joy 
that came with the thought! The vase, 
Marie Vandivier—for the moment every- 
thing was forgotten except his nearness. 

“Two hundred! Two hundred is bid 
for the Cloisonné vase. Do you make 
it two hundred and ten?” There was 
a deep silence. The auctioneer was 
looking expectantly at Marie Vandivier, 
but her eyes were riveted on the catalogue 














“Tt was a man’s voice, clear and determined.” 
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in her lap, and there was an angry flush 
in her cheeks. 

“Two hundred, two hundred I am 
bid. Will you make it two hundred and 
ten? Are you all through? Two hun- 
dred—going! Sold to the gentleman!” 

Instantly the hall was filled with a 
buzz of comments. Two hundred dol- 
lars for a vase not worth thirty! Who 
was he, this tall young man that made 
so reckless a bid? ‘To the few who knew 
him and the girl by whom he was stand- 
ing, it was a delightful bit of gossip. 

“Antique Shirvan rug, Catalogue 
number 703. A genuine antique. What 
am I bid? What do you start it at?” 

But the auctioneer tried in vain for 
several minutes to get the attention of 
the crowd. 

In spite of her joy at his nearness, the 
position was painfully awkward. She 
longed yet dreaded to turn and speak 
to him. But what could she say? She 


could not thank him for buying the vase, 
although she knew he had done it for her. 
It was two weeks ago, Thanksgiving 


Day, that they had quarreled, and since 
then they had not met. Such a pitiful 
little quarrel. She had listened to a 
silly story Marie Vandivier had told of 
him, and then refused to hear him. 

She had been cruelly unjust, she soon 
realized that. But he had been too 
deeply hurt to make any effort at recon- 
ciliation, and it was false pride that kept 
her from writing him; for she owed him 
that—an admission of her unjustness 
and of the utter untruth of Marie Van- 
divier’s story. 

And now did this, the buying of the 
vase, mean that he had forgiven her, or 
was it merely to spare her humiliation? 

“May I come over here by you?” 

She started, and glanced up tremu- 
lously; he was taking a seat beside her. 

“Certainly—I—I think you can see 
very well there.” 

It was a foolish thing to say, for the 
seat was almost behind a large teak- 
wood cabinet. But she had said the 
only thing she could think of. Her heart 
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was throbbing violently, and she rolled 
and unrolled her catalogue to keep her 
hands from trembling. 

“The coloring in that rug is good.” 

“Very.” She had not even glanced 
at the rug, but that did not occur to her. 
Oh, if she could only think of something 
to say, that she might meet him half- 
way! He was doing it all—everything 
to make it easy for her. And it was to 
him that reparation was due. She had 
wronged him deeply—and now—now— 

“Oh, I am sorry—I was unjust— 
cruelly unjust! And I—oh, I have 
missed you so!” 

“Darling!” It was only a whisper, 
but she felt as though he had taken her 
in his arms. The tears were very near; 
she could not keep them back. 

“Oh, say something—quick—any- 
thing—to keep me from crying! Oh, I 
must not cry here!” 

He leaned forward quickly, “Do you 
like that rug? Shall I bid on it? The 
design is rather unusual.” 

“Fifty-five dollars! Fifty-five I am 
bid. Does anyone make it sixty?” 

“Sixty,” he bid promptly. 

“Sixty! I have sixty. Will you 
make it sixty-five?” 

But no one cared to bid against the 
man who gave two hundred dollars for 
a small Cloisonné vase. 

“Tt will make a good library rug—” 
he bent over her and his voice was full 
of tenderness—“‘for our library.” 

But she did not answer; she was look- 
ing down at the catalogue. The warm 
color deepened in her face and neck. 

“And the vase—I wonder where we 
shall put the vase?” 

““We—we must take very good care 
of that,” she murmured without look- 
ing up, “it—it was such an expensive 
vase. 

““No—it was not expensive, it was 
worth it all—and more. I would have 
given much more. You know that, 
don’t you? Say that you know it?” 

And then she glanced up tremulously, 
“T do know it.” 
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“ Plays’made from helie tales I hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 


X 


297 HE morning lay over 
the Lenox valley. A 
week had gone by since 
their wedding. Aus- 
tin and Dorothy were 
ao in the house their kind- 
ly aunt had left for them; and just as 
the sun rose above the eastern woods 
our hero came out upon the lawn and 
ran, like a boy, down the steep-shaven 
slope. But the face was a man’s: the 
Major, had he seen it then, would have 
noticed a change. With all the bright- 
ness of youth his lips had the firmness, 
his eyes had now the repose, of man’s 
estate. No longer questioning of the 
world, no more self-conscious than the 
West Wind, he ran for very joy of life, 
chasing the squirrels, scattering the red 
apples, conscious unconsciously of all 
happiness and loveliness, hardly more 
so than the bee that left the tall foxglove 
at his feet and buzzed into the brown 
sunlight, golden with the pollen. The 
secret of the world was his; he was wise 
with the wisdom that should never be 
lost, forgotten by the middle years, en- 
vied by the elders. But a moment he 
played about; then, as a shutter opened 
in the house, he made for it, as the bee 
for its hive. For his wife, from the open 
window, called to him. In a moment 
she was at his side. 


—Chatterton. 


They joined hands and raced down 
the hill. In her muslin morning gown, 
clinging to her young figure, she yet ran 
like an Atalanta. Dorothy, too, was 


changed, and for the better; a warm 
flush was in the ivory-white face, the 
cheek was fuller, the eyes two very wells 
of velvet black. Almost a typical Amer- 
ican beauty, there was something Span- 


ish in the type, not unusual with us. 
The morning was warm enough for 
them to sit in a garden seat beneath the 
golden beech leaves. ‘‘ Dorothy,” said 
he (his arm was at her waist), “ Doro- 
thy” (he said it like a prayer), “I’ve a 
letter from Major Brandon, dear old fel- 
low!” 

**A letter? Oh, let me see it 

“A letter and a package of news- 
papers.” 

Dorothy clapped her hands. “Oh, 
what dothey say? I have been so afraid 
what they might say of us—what do peo- 
ple think of me?” She had never spok- 
en to him before of this anxiety, and the 
thought crossed his mind then that it 
had been nice of her. They knew that 
the Major had fulfilled his promise and 
seen Mrs. Somers; for from that lady 
they had had a letter. But with news- 
papers they had not yet been troubled. 

“‘Let’s read the letter first,” said 
Austin. 

It was very short and satisfactory. “I 
have seen Mrs. Somers again,” the Ma- 
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jor wrote, “‘and she agrees with me that 
she should come to you at once. I can- 
not honestly tell you that she is yet rec- 
onciled to the match; but she will play 
her part, at least in public; she requires 
a little schooling. So you may expect 
her on to-morrow’s train. She seems 
to expect that you are living in a tent, 
or a cave, and is waiting until her 
maid returns. It might be well to 
receive her with some display. Yours 
always,” etc. 

Austin laughed. “T’ll send Wallace 
with my aunt’s best horses.” He went 
on, reading: “‘P.S.—Mrs. Pinckney 
had better meet her alone, at first, and 
_ let her have her cry out.” Humph!” 

But Dorothy only laughed. “Let’s 
see the papers.” There was quite a 
bundle of them, New York and Phila- 
delphia, and all carefully marked by the 
Major. Their comments reflected cred- 
it at once upon his imagination and his 
tact. After all the one quality depends 
subtly on the other. The Major’s din- 
ner to the two influential correspon- 
dents had evidently done its work. From 
all accounts of the wedding, you would 
have inferred rather the keeping of an 
old promise than the breaking of a new. 
“Miss Dorothy Somers, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Gansevoort, of New York, 
had been recently reported, was mar- 
ried to-day” (the more lively journals 
had it, “with much éclat’”’) “‘to Charles 
Austin Pinckney, a young lawyer of New 
York. It is believed to have been quite 
a romance; the bridegroom made the 
young lady’s acquaintance some years 
since in Germany. A tacit engagement 
was contracted between them at that 
time, and the rumor of his fiancée’s en- 
gagement to Mr. Gansevoort coming to 
him at a time when domestic duties re- 
quired his presence in Germany” (Mr. 
Pinckney’s father will be remembered as 
our late Consul in Carlsruhe), “ it might 
well have discouraged the hopes of a 
less earnest suitor. Mr. Pinckney, how- 
ever, took one of the first steamers for 
America, where all was happily ex- 
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plained.” It will be seen that in this 
explanation Mr. Gansevoort’s situation 
was, with delicacy, left out entirely. 
Several of the papers entitled it, “Ro- 
mance in High Life”; one even went so 
far as to caption it, “True to Her First 
Love.” A New York society journal of 
a literary tendency made a story of it, 
“ Hearts against Diamonds.” The Gan- 
sevoort tiara was famous. But the graver 
journals preferred the form, “‘ Miss Dor- 
othy Somers, whose engagement to Mr. 
Petrus Gansevoort was recently canceled, 
was married yesterday, from her home 
in Philadelphia, at Trinity Church, 
Camden, New Jersey, by the Bishop of 
Appalachia, assisted by the Rev. Father 
Conyngham, in the presence of a bril- 
liant company,” etc., etc. ‘‘ Major Ger- 
vaise Brandon,’—it was because the 
Major’s name was Gervaise that he was 
invariably called Tom—* of New York, 
was best man; the bridesmaid, Miss 
Winifred Radnor; the ushers, Messrs. 
Dallas Riddle, of Philadelphia, and 
Schuyler Schermerhorn, of New York. 
The happy couple will spend the honey- 
moon in the house of Miss Emily Austin, 
at Lenox, Mass., an aunt of the groom, 
before making a trip to Europe. The 
presents, said to be numerous and costly, 
were not shown ¥ 

“A trip to Europe?” 

“Would you like to go?” But Doro- 
thy evaded the question; and nothing 
more, that was spoken, passed between 
them for the time. The day (a most 
glorious one) was passed in riding in the 
woods, and the day, by our hero, was 
never forgotten. Not the too melodra- 
matic excitement of the wedding day: 
not the Francesca-like kiss of wooing; far 
less the delirium of the twenty-four hours 
following the wedding (what man ever 
remembers them?) had half the memo- 
rable quality, a tithe of the pure human 
bliss, that gilded those life-climax mak- 
ing hours in the brown mountain woods. 
Whether it was that his anxieties were 
lulled, his fears that he had embroiled 
Dorothy with her family, or whether the 
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peace of the usual human relation stilled 
his soul; or whether his heart was subtly 
conscious that his rash experiment had 
really brought the woman love—this girl 
who cantered by his side, her hair un- 
bound for his pleasure and softly cover- 
ing his eyes as he leaned from his horse 
to kiss her parted lips. The world was 
right, their love was right; it was right 
that he should be the father of her child. 
The horses seemed to feel it too: it was 
strange how his own, a spirited over-fed 
thoroughbred, insufficiently exercised by 
his old aunt’s grooms, who had pulled his 
forearm to a cramp as they rode apart 
upon the high road, so that he even 
dashed ahead of her and the village boys 
turned round to watch the runaway— 
when they came to the woods and none 
could see them, and Austin, thinking 
little of his horse, half dropped the curb 
to bend back to the girl, to call her 
to his side, changing reins to_pass his 
left arm under hers, pressing her full 
young form, seized not the bit as he 
slackened, but came to a walk, close 
beside her quieter mare. So side by 
side they walked, and his kisses fell 
almost as thick upon her as the drop- 
ping leaves. 

They stopped in some country village, 
far over the mountain in New York, for 
food or to rest the horses; but shunning 
the village inns themselves, they walked 
by a mountain stream which made black 
pools and silvery plunges beneath the 
scarlet maple and yellow chestnut and 
birch. They rode home slower, in the 
afternoon with tired horses; only as the 
sun sank beyond Yokum’s Seat did their 
horses’ hoofs ring slowly on the pave- 
ment of the stable-yard. Then their 
day of love ended and they must face the 
world. 

The world, for the moment, was per- 
sonified in Mrs. Somers, and at five 
o’clock Dorothy, in the finest carriage in 
the stable, started to drive for her mother 
to the nearest railway station. But Doro- 
thy was still in the highest of spirits; this 
young lady evidently did not hold her 
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mother in much awe. Austin, left at 
home, was graver. He sat down to write 
his answer to the Major, before she ar- 
rived; it seemed the better taste not to 
have to refer, even to the Major, to the 
domestic experiences of his new family 
circle. As he wrote, he caught himself 
envying the easy cheerfulness with which 
the Major had contemplated his first in- 
terview with Mrs. Somers. 

That lady arrived, somewhat tearful 
and very tired, at half-past six, and de- 
manded instantly to be shown to her 
room. Both Dorothy and Austin omit- 
ted any presentation of him to her; he 
had seen her several times the year be- 
fore, at Baden-Baden; the son-in-law 
relation was at once assumed. He 
thanked her for having intelligence 
enough to accept it. As she allowed 
him to take her hand, “You must for- 
give me,” he said, “I loved her so.” 
Mrs. Somers only remarked that the 
train had been very hot and she was 
very tired, and that her mind was dis- 
quieted as to the hour when her trunks 
would come. ‘We can easily put din- 
ner off an hour,” said Austin. It was 
rather a master stroke. Mrs. Somers 
looked covertly about the house; the 
footman was unexceptional; he be- 
tokened full dress. ‘‘Surely you don’t 
expect anyone to dinner to-night?” 
said she. 

The question suggested to our hero 
the wish that he had thought of it; but 
he only replied in the negative. “We 
thought of asking the Van Courtlandts 
to-morrow; they are old friends, I be- 
lieve; but no one is coming to-night.” 

Austin was lady’s maid to his young 
wife that night; perhaps it was fortu- 
nate that the dinner was put off; and 
he made her wear all her pearls. For 
with his own had come a duplicate 
from the Major. The dinner was ex- 
cellent. 

“You really must go to Europe first,” 
said Mrs. Somers in the evening. “I 
really couldr’t bear it, for a few months.” 

And that was all. 
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But first Austin took his bride to 
Cambridge. The trip to Europe was 
impossible; for all Pinckney’s ambitions 
were now multiplied tenfold. If it had 
seemed before that only the highest 
places in his profession were worth his 
life, it was tenfold more true now that 
his end, whatever it be, must be made 
worthy of her as well. He had money 
enough to live upon, meanwhile; and 
the foundation could be none too care- 
fully laid that was to carry him to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
that highest of tribunes in the world— 
or to the Court of St. James, if haply 
she should prefer. As a road to wealth, 
the law was not so much in his mind; 
indeed it was not so well-trodden a 
path on those days as it has since become. 

They took a little wooden house on 
one of the shaded eminences that Cam- 
bridge dignifies with the name of hill. 
They kept but two servants; and while 
Austin was absent at his law lectures, 
Mrs. Pinckney was kept busy with the 
housekeeping. Of this essential art of 
life she knew absolutely nothing, Mrs. 
Somers having brought her up to know 
only the arts she deemed necessary to a 
brilliant marriage. Probably this made 
it all the more amusing to Dorothy, who 
had the Southern woman’s readiness at 
practical affairs without her laziness and 
tolerance of petty imperfections, and a 
Northern woman’s understanding of the 
character of Yankee “help” without her 
tendency to “nag.” Her time was suf- 
ficiently diversified with society pleas- 
ures, for their marriage had made more 
than a nine days’ wonder; Mrs. Shirley 
and other Boston relatives of our hero 
made haste to welcome her and make 
much of the Philadelphia beauty, who 
had not been tempted by the largest 
hoard of those New York millions whose 
existence Boston was already learning 
to resent. 

Dorothy successfully resisted any in- 
clination of her mother to visit her that 
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winter—which was not indeed difficult, 
as that gay widow was busy with her 
balls and already preparing the début of 
the younger sister who should repair poor 
Dorothy’s failure—promising in return 
a long visit for the holidays. But the 
Major was an honored guest; first of all 
to visit them, he stayed a fortnight in 
the spare chamber without his valet, and 
threw himself into the academic life and 
its doings in a manner which did equal 
honor to his head and heart. By no 
means an unlettered man (indeed he 
used to wonder what sort of old age 
that jeunesse which delights only in the 
strength of a horse was going to lay up 
for itself) he reveled in the novelty of 
meeting authors and professors; and, if 
he was not quite so enthusiastic about 
their wives, he regarded them with 
the highest respect. Of many of their 
daughters he seemed to think that some- 
thing might be done, provided they were 
taken young enough. But most of all 
he was enraptured with Dorothy her- 
self. It was so delightful (as he told 
Mrs. Arthur Shirley) to see a young 
lady growing in her home, fitting her 
niche so perfectly, building about her, 
as a bird its nest, her house and house- 
hold. In such households (the Major 
was then known to say) lay the safety 
of America that was to come. He in- 
sisted that Austin should go to his lec- 
tures just the same; fortunately they 
came in the morning, usually before the 
Major was up. In the afternoon there 
was often daylight for a sleigh ride all 
together, and when Austin had a leisure 
evening there was the theater in Boston; 
at other times he would peg away at his 
lecture notes, and Major Brandon would 
sit and smoke and watch Dorothy busy 
herself about household affairs. It was 
from this time the Major learned to as- 
sert that there was poetry in a feather - 
duster, properly applied, daintily and 
deftly, its owner standing tip-toe on a 
chair. For Dorothy, finding the law 
indeed a jealous mistress, asserted her 
wifely interest in the house, if not in the 
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head. The sense of possession delighted 
her. Though they had but a year’s 
lease and the house was “furnished” by 
the owner (according to stern Yankee 
standards), their wedding presents and 
what they had bought since were hers, 
and gave her pleasure of a sort she had 
never felt in the more pretentious pos- 
sessions of her mother’s home. 

To the Major, who knew Boston al- 
most as well as he knew London, it was 
a time for taking up past acquaintances. 
He was put down at the same old club, 
and met the same old people, too often 
with a pang caused by the too obvious, 
in their cases, irreparable outrage of the 
years. A cosmopolitan existence, after 
all, conduces to youth; though possibly 
one’s toes must suffer for the more youth- 
ful face. After all, his best hours were 
passed at the little house in Cambridge. 

Austin was acquiring an enthusiasm 
for John Marshall, the father of our 
Constitution; and the Major thoroughly 
approved his doing so. “There is a 
man!” Austin would say; “there is a 
career! to make a nation of one’s own 
brains! to lead an intellectual life that 
was also one of the highest patriotism!” 
Austin swore he would pass the long 
vacation in writing the life of Marshall, 
and the Major, having learned that 
Marshall was a man who had become 
Chief Justice of the United States, ap- 
plauded. (This life remains unwritten; 
for later, in the spring, came the plan of 
taking his young wife by canoe to the 
rivers of Canada, and later, in the sum- 
mer, came the baby.) The Major went 
with them to several dinners, not only in 
Boston but in Cambridge, dinners which 
delighted him, though he wished the 
living had been plainer. Their house 
was just about an arm’s length from a 
dozen neighbors’, each fronting or sid- 
ling upon a neighbor’s back yard (one 
wonders when we shall learn to be sub- 
urban in blocks, and be done with it— 
and so get space for real gardens, and 
tennis grounds between, and hang our 
clean linen in a common secret place). 
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In the rear was a little garden with a 
walk rimmed in ancient but still-strug- 
gling box—a box that had incorrigibly 
put forth its leaves for pleasure through 
many Puritan winters: and the Major, 
on sunny days, would walk and smoke 
his cigar there, thinking of his good talk 
of the night before. Knowledge of the 
world is never at a loss with a knowledge 
of books, though sometimes it is the other 
way about; and he felt pleasantly con- 
scious of having carried with him to 
the entertainment his fair share. “ Call 
it provincial!” he wrote a friend—‘ why, 
it’s one of the market-places of the 
world’s intelligence !’’—‘‘ They know the 
world in a far more real way than I— 
they know the Cabinet ministers, think- 
ers, fellers that are doin’ things”—he 
said to Dorothy—*‘they live just as we 
do, only more sensibly—and I don’t 
suppose we’ve met a man who spends 
more than ten thousand a year!” 
Austin contracted a friendship with 
Wentworth, a member of his class in 
the law school—and brought him to the 
house. Wentworth adored Austin, but 
they used to have the fiercest arguments 
upon points of law. “When I mail a 
letter accepting your offer, have I made 
a contract? If so, can I telegraph you 
withdrawing the acceptance? If so, 
you are bound, and I am not bound—” 
“That invariably happens when you 
write a love letter,” the Major would in- 
terpolate. ‘‘The only thing is, if she 
has your letters, to make sure you have 
her kisses!” But the Major was frowned 
down and turned to Dorothy, who un- 
derstood him. ‘“‘A woman’s kisses are 
hostages given for her good faith.” 
Much time was given by them to this 
complex question (the mailing of the 
letter, we mean); they conceived it 
would be of infinite use to them in 
after-life. Markoff, another student, 
used rather to make fun of these ques- 
tions; he even doubted whether the 
New York courts would much concern 
themselves over the great distinction 
between contracts that were unilateral 
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and those which were bilateral; a bril- 
liant person, but erratic, whose marks 
rose sometimes to a hundred and then 
sank to the danger line. Markoff came 
from Iowa, but he also meant to practice 
in the city of New York. He never 
mentioned his family, though no one 
was antisemite at Cambridge; in reality 
he had been born in Iowa, though his 
father, Markovsky, had been a Russian 
Jew who had made a competency out 
of a Keokuk dry goods store. Markoff 
had left the business to his brothers and 
taken his share, with a liberal discount, 
incash. A very few months in Chicago 
(it was 1882) had convinced him that a 
lawyer’s fees came from New York; 
it was a greater proof of his intelligence 
that a very few months in a Wall Street 
law office had convinced him that the 
best avenue of approach even to New 
York practice—of the kind he only 
wanted—lay through the Harvard Law 
School. So there he had appeared, drop- 
ping the sky on the way; his type of face 
was too European to call himself Hamil- 
ton or Rutherford as his congeners so 
often do; but he gave his address New 
York, and dressed as a New Yorker; he 
had learned the art there. But Markoff 
cared nothing for John Marshall; he 
wished to be, not a jurist, but a million- 
aire; and he wished to spend his million 
young. The subtleties of the Dane Law 
School impressed his mind as idle casu- 
istry, but he valued its introductions. 
After the Major left, he came to the 
house more frequently. He never could 
get on with the Major. 

For the Christmas vacation they went 
to Philadelphia; here the open reconcil- 
iation with Mrs. Somers took place, and 
the bridal couple were produced at the 
more important balls. Philadelphia 
was charming tothem. To begin with, 
it does not care for money, and it does 
care for South Carolina Pinckneys; then 
it secretly enjoyed Mrs. Somers’ disap- 
pointment; finally, they were young and 
handsome and the old ladies liked to see 
them together. The men, to Pinckney, 
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were most friendly; and Dorothy had 
never been so popular; while the ushers 
and other men who had been bidden 
to the Camden wedding made a little 
bodyguard to see that Mrs. Pinckney 
lacked no favors and had always a 
suitor waiting while she danced. For 
the world is a kind world to those who 
take it simply, after all. And they had 
taken it in the simplest fashion—getting 
wed. 


XII 


Tue few who have really found out the 
delights of canoe voyaging do not boast 
of their good fortune. The haunts they 
have discovered must be told to few 
(and those few feminine), or, at most, 
shared with a brother canoeist. But 
you may know them, in May, by their 
look of Arcady; all day they go to and 
fro, busying themselves in cities with 
their affairs, lost daisies in their eyes. 
Your angler too is uneasy, but (with or 
without his basket) he is bent upon ma- 
terial gain. He is after the brooks for 
what he can get there; something of the 
coarser shine of avarice is in his eyes. 
But the canoe voyager has the dreamy 
look of one who has been kissed upon 
the lips by a woodland nymph and for- 
gotten just where it happened. 

For the canoe takes you “by still riv- 
ers and solitary mere, and where the 
water brook delivers [this avoid] its 
waters to the weir”; behind the villages, 
at their back doors, where they touch 
nature, and reveal their life; from town 
to town by the unknown way, untrodden 
these two centuries, with fine moss- 
grown streets of crowfoot and meadow 
rue; a silent road, for all noise of axle, 
wheel, or cog, voiceless of steam, but 
full of the voice of all things else. If you 
meet the natives, they take you simply: 
children first, then women (always the 
easier road to their hearts). You learn 
no formal front from the river, but the 
back-yard, the true forum of domestic 
activity; you learn’ what they eat, and 
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wear, and what they think; you eat of 
their new-laid eggs and sleep (if they will 
let you) in their haylofts; you talk with 
Mother of the girls, with the girls of the 
boys, with Father, in his shirt sleeves, of 
the well-being of your common country, 
yourself not too formally clad in flannels 
and bare sun-burned arms. 

Austin had canoed in England, in 
Lorraine, and in the Netherlands; New 
England rivers were new to him; but he 
sought to inspire Dorothy with a sympa- 
thy for his enthusiasm for that sweetest, 
most individual, most personal of sports; 
a yachting which depends not on mil- 
lions, but on the person; which requires, 
not the labor and the company of a dozen 
hired men, but only a sound heart, a 
healthy body, and a full mind. It was 
just the thing for them that summer: 
to keep them alone together, yet give 
them the joys of travel and outdoors. 
He took advice, and got a canyas canoe 
built for him in Oldtown, Maine; a 
seventeen-footer, roomy enough for 
cruising, able to carry four without bag- 
gage. In this they had their daily out- 
ing on the Charles River, watching the 
college eights behind the houses on 
Beacon Street, or pushing up the tidal 
stream to Watertown, where the country 
river trickles over the last dam to find 
itself at sea. 

Wentworth was sometimes with them 
on their trips; he was a sturdy, fair-haired 
lad from New Hampshire, with sensitive 
blue eyes. One day in June they were 
emboldened for a Viking’s voyage, noth- 
ing less than to paddle down the harbor 
on a still day and dine at Taft’s. For 
that famous hostelry was still running; it 
was (as all the world then knew) upon a 
point near Shirley Gut, through which 
deep, tortuous tide channel, the story 
runs, a Yankee frigate once escaped a 
British cruiser. Outside it was the sea, 
with real surf upon a beach—upon this 
occasion he invited Markoff, as a pas- 
senger; Wentworth, an athlete and a 
skilled canoeist, taking the stern paddle, 
Dorothy on the bottom facing him, her 
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back upon a cane rest against the thwart, 
while Austin, slenderer, took the bow, 
Markoff on the bench behind him. 

They had much fun and some dif- 
ficulty in getting under the many pile 
bridges that, spider-like, connect Bos- 
ton with the mainland, railway bridges 
most of them, making it not too clean a 
job. And when they swung out, past 
the navy yard, by the ocean liners at 
East Boston, a smart short sea met them, 
making the light bow dance wildly. 
Markoff wanted to turn back, and whis- 
pered to Austin; dipping his paddle to 
hold the bow up, he looked around; as 
he did so a swash of salt water came over 
the side, wetting Dorothy’s light gown. 
“Is it too much, do you think?” 

“Nonsense,” said Wentworth, laugh- 
ing up at her as he swung the stern 
around in a strong curved stroke, “‘we’ll 
do it splendidly! Shan’t we, Mrs. 
Pinckney?” 

“T think its great fun,” said Dorothy; 
and Markoff said no more. But coming 
back even Wentworth suggested that 
she should return by train; a strong east 
wind had set in after sunset and the 
bridges were not too easy in the dark. 

“T’ll take her back, with Markoff.” 

“T'll go with you,” Austin said; but 
Wentworth answered that was nonsense. 

“He'll do well enough at bow, before 
the wind. You take Mrs. Pinckney 
home.” So Austin and his wife were 
driven in the evening along the beach to 
the nearest railway; their dinner had 
been excellent, and a large moon rose out 
of the unbroken sea line to the east. 
They laughed a little at Markoff, talked 
a word of praise for Wentworth, and 
then, happiest of all themes, of them- 
selves. 

But that same full moon brought a 
tide that made the others some trouble. 
Wentworth never said a word; but Mar- 
koff told them afterwards that they had 
to lie on their backs under the bridges, 
were nearly capsized in the dark, and 
that it was after midnight when they got 
the canoe to Cambridge. 
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Bromidon! It is a stream, a lost 
river, never to be seen again of men. 
For many years Austin remembered it— 
I wonder if he remembers it now? He 
stoutly asserted always that it emptied 
into the Connecticut; out of which more 
commonplace river they were lured one 
late June morning by what curve of lily- 
fringed lower beach, by what sheen of 
mist or sparkle of mountain, he never 
could describe. Then there was a 
foaming rapid, below a fall, above which 
the peace of the river lay for many miles. 
The northern pastures still were a riot 
of the May: the yellow pollen dust lay on 
the water, like moss upon black marble; 
the lower forest glades were lit with 
red azalea, the pathways with wild 
rose, the air they breathed was laden, 
sweet as the breath of a young girl 
you would kiss, with the sweetest of 
all odors, the blossom of the wild grape. 
Bromidon! 

For many miles they explored this 
stream, that comes down from the De- 
lectable Mountains, in a land that has 
no villages and yet is too tender to be 
wild; humanized with old wood roads 
and leveled pastures and blooms that 
have their birth in gardens. All the 
hours of that day they spent there, 
when they should have been down the 
great river getting on to Windsor—or 
to Vernon—or to Woodstock—Austin 
would never tell. 

They had left Cambridge ten days 
before, the moment the examinations 
were over. By still rivers—Charles, 
Concord, Assabet—they had reached the 
swifter Nashua; then there had been a 
day or two upon the Merrimac, until it 
began to babble over stones; then the 
railway had carried them to the Con- 
necticut, down which they were supposed 
to be returning. But the most sweet 
hours are those which one loses in this 
world. That day was given to Bromi- 
don. Above the meadows were the great 
grave pines; and above the pines came 
now and then the azure shoulder of 
some purple mountain, mellowed to a 
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russet red where outlines struck the sun. 
When it sank, red and clear, they found 
the nearest farmhouse. 


XIII 


THE morning came gray and doubtful, 
with a blustering wind. Embarked on 
the great river, they had to hurry to get 
to Bellows Falls before the brewing 
storm. A strong spring flood helped 
them, and a northeast wind; six miles an 
hour are easy, done in such conditions. 
Dorothy was evidently out of spirits; she 
complained of not feeling very well. 
Austin hurried and made a long morn- 
ing of it, digging his shoulder into the 
stroke; but oftener and oftener the blade 
of the paddle was needed in the water 
to steady the frail bark in a swirl of 
foam or a gust of wind that hurried down 
the rapid river. So they got to Bellows 
Falls by two o’clock, not stopping for 
any lunch; it was well they had it with 
them though, for “dinner” in the cheer- 
less country hotel was over and they 
were informed that the “help” had gone 
out for the afternoon and they could 
have nothing, not even tea, until supper 
time at six o'clock. So they ate their 
canoe lunch upon a marble-topped table 
and Austin made some tea upon the 
stove. 

But Dorothy did not get any better 
that night and Austin lay awake worry- 
ing about her. And when he did fall 
asleep, toward morning, he was awak- 
ened by the slightest sound from her, 
but to him the most terrible. Dorothy 


was sobbing. He sprang to her lips, 


with loving solicitations. 

By daylight it came out. It was not 
that she was tired of the trip, but—yes, 
she would like to go back to Cambridge. 
Dorothy had never been alone in her 
life before; the cheerless, squalid hotel, 
the stormy contact with nature. There 
is a story of a lady of society who for the 
first time crossing the plains in a Pull- 
man car pinned newspapers to all the 
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windows to keep out the prairies’ vast- 
ness. They had been gone over a week 
and in all that time had spoken with no 
soul they knew. “I think I should like 
you better, Austin,” Dorothy admitted, 
in an engaging burst of frankness, “‘if 
I saw some other people too.” 

They came back to Cambridge, where 
the canoe was housed and Dorothy’s 
trunks refitted, and then went to Bar 
Harbor. Austin barely gave a sigh at 
the change of plans, but took advantage 
of the opportunity to fill his own trunk 
with law books. After all, Mount 
Desert would be a great place to study. 
Dorothy went in to her dressmaker’s, 
while he stirred the dust of the library. 
At least, this was what he supposed; 
but (it was only the second evening in 
Cambridge, the place was hot, and they 
were to leave on the day after) his wife 
came home with a changed face. She 
had complained of feeling unwell that 
morning, and Austin had begged her 
not to go to town; but she had persisted 
and he had desisted, apprehensive of 
delay caused by dressmaking difficulties 
and very desirous of getting her into the 
changed air of the Maine coast. The 
Cambridge air was lifeless, and the place 
almost as lonely as that dreadful hotel, 
memorable always to Austin as the place 
where his wife had first cried. But 
to-night her pallor was alarming, and he 
began to scold. 

“O Austin, I have not been to the 
dressmaker’s!”” she cried; “‘I have been 
to Dr. Byfield’s.”. (Dr. Byfield was the 
family physician, recommended by Aunt 
Mary Austin.) “I—I am going to have 
a baby.” Then she burst into tears. 
Austin flew to her with his arms, and 
kissed her over and over again. ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, oh, my darling,” was all he could 
say; but he said it many, many times, be- 
tween the kisses that he smothered her 
with. He kissed her lips over.and over 
again, then her brow, where the wonder- 
ful hair like burnished copper was pen- 
ciled on the milk-white flesh. ‘“‘Oh, I 


am so glad we came back from New 
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it was too much for you—the river, I 
mean?” 

Dorothy shook her head. “If only 
we can go to Bar Harbor just the same.” 
The tears hung on her eyelids, and he 
kissed them away. Then, his lips still 
wet, ‘he kissed her lips once more. His 
arms were tight about her waist. “Don’t 
dear, you hurt——” 

Terrified with repentance, the youth 
sank upon the great chair, his bride in 
his arms. He arranged her, comfort- 
ably and tenderly, and sank upon his 
knees before her. “Dorothy! Dorothy, 
do look at me! I am so happy!” 

He drew her forward. She was in a 
white evening gown, half robe, half 
wrapper; and as she leaned forward to 
look at him the hollow of her neck was 
at his cheek. The white lace slipped, 
his lips following it, until they touched 
her. Suddenly she returned his em- 
brace, kissing his passionately, with 
parted lips, as he took his own lips 
away. ‘Then she turned and looked at 
herself a moment in the glass; before 
drawing her wrapper across her bosom, 
she lifted her elbows, clasping her hands 
behind her head, to deepen the white 
hollow between the breasts; a faint 
down of blonde glistened in the lamp- 
light. Lovingly she looked at her figure 
in the glass; lovingly Austin looked at her. 

“O Austin, it is so soon! You will 
not expect me to nurse it, will you?” 





XIV 


In November their child was born; 
and it lived a day. Its dying made a 
dike in Austin’s nature as when vol- 
canic lava fills a rift in granite, hardened 
into permanence. Strangely enough 
(for such things are thought to mean 
more for women) Dorothy’s nature 
seemed to absorb the wound. She 
would not go into mourning for an un- 
christened child: before the winter was 
over she was home in Philadelphia, 
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dancing at a ball with a figure slender 
as any girl’s, only the ripe roundness, 
the full shoulder, for a girl to envy. 

She was the rage that winter. Men 
were crazy about her. She dressed 
richly and yet girlishly; the women said 
too much. Yet her figure was so child- 
ish that she might wear what another 
woman could not. Her loose gown 
might fall away as from a wood nymph 
or slip from one round shoulder: the line 
of the white chest lay straight and pure, 
like a child’s. Artists asked to paint 
her: she was proud of it. She only 
wrote Austin of her dances, and how she 
enjoyed it. 

Austin was thankful that she was so: 
the thing was over, he set his teeth 
and worked the harder. He did not 
go with her this time; it was his last 
year in Cambridge and he meant to 
take high rank. He had grown very 
fond of Wentworth: it was settled that 
they were to go to New York together 
and (if neither of them was so lucky as 
to get into a great firm) they were to go 


into partnership. He was happy, though, 
when Dolly got back just before Lent 


and their teas began. Wentworth and 
Markoff were always present; some- 
times others of the Law School men, 
even a professor or two; Dorothy held 
quite a little salon. . 

But one day Wentworth came to him 
and told him that he had decided to give 
up going to New York, and nothing that 
Austin could urge availed to make him 
change his decision. ‘‘He had decided 
that he was not fitted for the life of a 
great city. One should be very sure of 
oneself—very sure of one’s own abilities, 
to risk it. Otherwise it were better con- 
tentedly to accept the leadership in some 
provincial town.” 

Austin was seriously disappointed. 
He was not heartbroken; though the 
young New Englander’s friendship 
had become very dear to him. He 
begged him again and again to re- 
consider his determination. He re- 


minded him how they had planned and 
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plotted to shape their careers—almost to 
lead their lives together. But Went- 
worth was adamant. “‘New York was 
well enough for Austin—he was sure to 
take the leadership wherever he went; 
with his social connections, he could 
seize the highest opportunities. But he, 
Wentworth, he was fitted to be the plod- 
ding country lawyer.” 

The matter was first broached by 
Wentworth at the beginning of a long 
country walk. Still unshaken by Aus- 
tin’s argument, he came to dinner, and 
after it Austin returned to the charge in 
vain. When Dorothy added her per- 
suasions to his he averted his eyes but 
answered in the same tenor. Possibly 
he infused a shade more ambition into 
his reasoning. “His political prospects 
were greater at home——” 

“T see,” laughed Austin. “ After all, 
Daniel Webster began at Portsmouth” 
—and Wentworth joined in the laugh 
with obvious relief. Dorothy said noth- 
ing more; and just then Markoff en- 
tered. 

The examinations began shortly after 
this conversation and Wentworth hardly 
got to the house again. Markoff con- 
tinued an assiduous visitor. He had 
always taken very high rank and all 
believed that he would do so in the 
finals; yet he only seemed always to have 
leisure. Austin was wrapped. up in 
his work, so much so that he hardly 
found time even to urge Wentworth to 
alter his decision; that might go until the 
examinations were over; for was it not 
rumored that certain of the great New 
York firms left a standing order to re- 
ceive as students one or more new- 
fledged Harvard LL.B.’s each year, 
selected in the order of their rank? And 
this, to Austin, meant the road to a 
possible partnership; to Wentworth, a 
paid clerkship. Such a result might 
change even his decision, which Austin 
could not but regard as based on a sort 
of bashfulness. He was shy, socially 
shy, before New York and what it rep- 
resented; he could see it, even in his 
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manner with Dorothy. But Markoff 
found time to spend half his evenings 
with them; even, one night, to escort 
Mrs. Pinckney to a popular concert 
when Austin could not go. Was not the 
examination in Equity Pleading the next 
morning? Austin sat up many hours 
after they returned, with a wet towel 
around his head; even hours after his 
wife had discussed her caller, gone to her 
room, returned in the sweetest of laces 
and blue ribbons, her hair unbound, and 
then, with a moue, gone back again. 
The birds were singing in the twilight 
of the dawn when Austin tiptoed gently 
through his wife’s room, just brushing 
his lips to hers as he passed, to his own 
little crib in the alcove beyond. Doro- 
thy threw one white arm above her head 
and sighed; she did not wake up. Since 
her recovery, she had insisted on having 
her room alone; she had always had one 
as a girl, she said; and Austin, of course, 
had yielded. The Major was fond of 
saying that her sex were at their best as 
slaves, she said with a laugh; but even 
a slave might be queen in her bed- 
chamber! 

When the result of the examinations 
was known, Markoff led them all; he 
graduated with special distinction; as 
we should now say, summa cum laude! 
Wentworth and Austin both got honors, 
the latter passing a bit the better of the 
two. “You see, I am right,” wrote 
Wentworth the following morning, “and 
before you get this letter, I shall be back 
in New Hampshire.” To Mrs. Pinck- 
ney he left a very large sheaf of roses; 
and Dorothy said he was “‘a nice boy.” 
But Markoff surprised them all by ac- 
cepting not the coveted studentship in 
the office of Gresham, Daubeny, Rad- 
nor & Haviland—but the paid office 
of managing clerk with Hitchcock, Pratt 
& Auerbach. ‘“‘Why do you do it?” 
said Dorothy. 

Mrs. Pinckney, as she spoke, was 
standing on the third rung of a step- 
ladder dismounting pictures. For the 
dismantling had come; the student life 


wasover. However brief the home, there 
is something sad in the taking down of 
the household divinities: the unhooking 
of the little pictures—they meant so 
much, when one put them up! To be 
sure, one may have grown used to them 
since—the soft-eyed Madonna is only an 
engraving, the clouds of Monte Rosa only 
photographed. Dorothy had no senti- 
ments about the little Cambridge house, 
and she looked over her muslin straight 
as she spoke, at Markoff, whom she had 
permitted, nay insisted, to lounge upon 
the sofa, while she worked. But as she 
had looped up her pretty evening dress 
behind, so she had caught up some of the 
floating muslin before, with her mouth, 
to keep it from the dirt of the ladder; 
a hammer was in her right hand, a coil 
of picture cord in her left, so that she 
half-mumbled the question, half-looked 
it to him with her eyes. Markoff him- 


self lolled on the sofa enjoying a rich 
cigar, and looking through the smoke 
“Why do you 


rings at her ecstatically. 
do it,” she said. 

“T must have money,” he said; “I 
cannot afford to wait. The world is not 
smoothed off before me, Jike Austin’s. 
I am not, like him, happily married 4 

“And you must have the money in 
time to be,” Dorothy burst into silvery 
laughter. “It’s very foolish of you!” 

Markoff sighed as gently as he could. 
Dorothy put her right foot on the rung 
above. Markoff looked at it, and did 
not take his eyes off it, as another man 
might have done; Dorothy had the 
daintiest of ankles, encased this evening 
in lavender silk. ‘“‘Now you had much 
better wait,” Dorothy wenton. “You'll 
simply make the most awful mistake if 
you don’t! Never marry young. Wait 
ten years, and‘let me look out a girl for 
you, when—when = 

“When I can hope to pretend to the 
lady I want,” said Markoff grimly. But 
he did not take his eyes from her ankle: 
her skirt swinging revealed, now an inch 
more, now an inch less, of warm silken 
roundness. 
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“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Doro- 
thy abashed. “Look out, I am coming!” 
In an impulse of sympathy for having 
so belittled him, she stretched forth her 
hands: Markoff sprang up to meet them, 
palm to palm, and she sprang from the 
round of the ladder, dropping hammer, 
cords, overdress, and fichu. But either 
he was not in time or he did not resist 
enough; she fell almost upon his shirt 
front and, for one epochal second, he felt 
her soft body against his own—and he 
kissed her furtively, awkwardly, just 
above the cheek bone; but he kissed her. 

Dorothy sprang away as if he had 
been a snake. Then first, he flushed. 
What her words had failed to penetrate, 
her physical shrinking turned scarlet. 
He cringed with an apology. But Doro- 
thy,as she believed, had been borna lady, 
and just then, to her intense relief, she 
heard the street gate swing to Austin’s 
step. They did not alter their positions, 
though Dorothy’s lips curled a line the 
more as she saw Markoff reach for his 
hat. “Forgive it,” he whispered to her 
again. “Forget it.” The accent made 
her shiver, as his glance had not. 

** Austin,” she said, “Mr. Markoff has 
come to say good-by to us.” The words 
were simple enough, but an angry look 
showed that Markoff understood. The 
usual speeches were interchanged. Af- 
ter he had gone, Dorothy snuggled her 
arm under Austin’s shoulder. It was 
evident that his simplicity—some would 
say his nobility—had suspected nothing; 
even though Dorothy was conscious of 
being a bit hysterical. “Austin, is Mr. 
Markoff a Jew?” 

Austin looked surprised. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I never thought——” 

“T don’t like Jews, Austin. Austin, 
I don’t ever want to see him in New 


York.” 





XV 


AustTIN took the place that had been 
first offered Markoff with Messrs. Gres- 
ham, Daubeny, Radnor & Haviland; 
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Dorothy (who was again spending the 
summer at Bar Harbor) coming to New 
York early in September to help him look 
foranapartment. Austin had had to take 
up his work in the office on the first of 
August, that month being a vacation for 
all the firm-name partners, though there 
were two or three young young men, 
with salaries contingent on the profits, 
who stayed in town to manage the una- 
voidable business. And here the first 
important disagreement that arose in 
their married life was settled in Austin’s 
favor. For Dorothy had inclined to a 
flat; she had no fondness for house- 
keeping, and needed all her strength 
for the social relations she intended to 
establish; moreover you got more show 
for your money and in a flat you could 
not be expected to entertain. And when 
they set up a house, she was inwardly 
determined it should be one of a digni- 
ty commensurate with her aspirations. 
Meantime, they might appear, as a 
charming, young married couple, ro- 
mantically poor, the more to be enter- 
tained by their friends, and for two per- 
sons of the names of Pinckney and 
Somers their friends might be anybody. 
The best investment they could mean- 
while make of their little income was 
not a brownstone front for their house, 
but many satin, silk, and lace fronts for 
her own pretty figure. This would come 
to be desired at dinner parties, and Aus- 
tin’s brains would have their fair start. 
But Dorothy did not venture on this 
line of reasoning with her husband; and 
Austin, after gloomily inspecting a few 
dozen flats, concluded that life in any 
one of them must be necessarily and in- 
herently vulgar, and at the last gave ex- 
pression to his invincible preference for 
his own rooftree and his own front door. 
And it was Dorothy who had to yield. 
They found a quiet, roomy, dignified 
old house on east Eleventh Street. The 
neighborhood had been fashionable once, 
but the rush of the eighties to the quarter 
known formerly as Judza had shrunk 
the rent of the Washington Square neigh- 
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borhood to within their means, that is, 
to within Austin’s six thousand a year, 
aided by what might dribble through to 
him from the elder branches of his many- 
headed law firm. Dorothy’s mother had 
written her that from now on she should 
allow her pin-money of twenty-five hun- 
dred a year. Austin had been delighted 
at the news; Dorothv wondered if he 
expected her to devote any part of it to 
the household expenses _ Perhaps she 
was secretly apprehensive that he might 
ask her for it. But it never reached be- 
yond the pins. 

For absolute leisure, there has prob- 
ably (outside the harem) been nothing in 
the social history of humanity approach- 
ing the leisure of the fashionable New 
York woman, married and childless, 
particularly before her fashionable posi- 
tion has been fully established. It is 
peculiarly so in New York: because in 
no city elsewhere in the world have the 
leisured classes so little root in the soil. 
Something of the Hebrew detachment 
from all surroundings seems to have cast 
the mold of civic character for our great 
city; its curious lack of general public 
spirit, evident even to outsiders; its want 
of municipal solidarity, of social coordi- 
nation. Even the forcing-house of mu- 
nicipal corruption had not yet, when the 
Pinckneys took up their residence there, 
begun to germinate the sort of antitoxin 
that has now, at least in politics, become 
hopefully visible. Whether it be merely 
the lazy, Dutch farmer blood, egregious- 
ly fattened, never educated, into an aris- 
tocracy by the unearned increment; 
whether it be the later population of 
keen Yankees, commercial Germans, 
Cubans, South Americans; since the war, 
adventurous Southerners coming to the 
teeming isle for what they might get; or 
whether, finally and again, it is the Jews 
that really set the New York tone—the 
fact remains that, the people generally 
share with those same Jews their racial 
habit of being without a city, and lack the 
finer Hebrew quality of caring for their 
own. New Yorkers by their feathers are 
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unmistakable the world over; but have 
nothing else—not even speech—in com- 
mon; their homes are in the air like an 
orchid box; they share with a bird of 
less gay plumage the uncertainty of 
having no nest of their own—a fact of 
which, to their infinite dismay, even the 
somber, shabby West has become con- 
scious in its clumsy, national way. But 
thence comes that leisure of the type of 
New York woman that Dorothy most 
wished to know. 

She had become very fond of Austin 
again; perhaps the “again” is unneces- 
sary; but, after all, she showed it more. 
There was something about the little 
wooden house in Cambridge which 
cramped her soul; it now found expres- 
sion, and in the sunlight and radiance 
of the brilliant city it expanded freely, 
metamorphosed like a butterfly. And 
now she took a real interest in their 
home, in the furnishing of it; she never 
could have taken such for one in Cam- 
bridge. She adapted herself to her hus- 
band’s will, after a few sighs for the sit- 
uation, amiably. She was already proud 
of being a New Yorker; and there 
was something peculiarly*old New York 
about the Washington Square neighbor- 
hood. Its size, too, reconciled her; but 
it would take a lot of time to fill the big 
square rooms. She set about-it at once; 
new cards were engraved, with their 
new address and “Mondays” in the 
lower left-hand corner; she left them on 
all her acquaintances she knew well 
enough to venture the first call upon, and 
then went on a looting trip to Phila- 
delphia. The large Somers mansion 
contained the accumulation of many 
generations in the garret; it might well 
be that there, or even lower down, were 
stuffs or old mahoganies that might give 
just the touch of antiquity she needed 
in their white new house. 

Meantime Austin was getting ab- 
sorbed in his own business. The prac- 
tice of Messrs. Gresham, Daubeny, 
Radnor & Haviland was very varied; 


they had their old Knickerbocker landed 
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gentry clients, their staid old Manhattan 
Island corporations, a dash of marine 
business that came in through Hugh 
Haviland, brother to John, the banker 
—who had been once four years a sailor 
and worked himself from A.B. up to 
first officer at nineteen—their dash of 
politics of the higher kind from Daube- 
ny, a prominent Tammany Democrat of 
French extraction. Then they had some 
fashionable trusteeships, and separate 
maintenances, or even suppressed di- 
vorce cases, through the younger un- 
named members of the firm, who were 
for the most part young gentlemen of 
high social position, one of them even a 
leader of cotillons. These family af- 
fairs were very paying, and were usually 
attended to by Daubeny. 

To Austin, interested in abstract 
jurisprudence, all these affairs presented 
themselves not as persons, but as prob- 
lems. He hated to have legal principles 
brought to his knowledge as embodied in 
individual beings; there came at once to 
be something squalid about them. And 
though the happy days were already far 
off in New York when even a Dana could 
pride himself on not recognizing in a 
horse car the client forwhom he had been 
two weeks trying a case, one advantage 
of a great law-mill like that in which 
Austin worked was that personal affairs 
filtered down to him peptonized, as it 
were, for legal digestion, disinfected of 
personality, sterilized to an inorganic 
and external principle. There is some- 
thing, after all (as in most traditional 
prejudices), in the old distinction between 
barrister and solicitor as there is in the 
old prejudice in favor of the highest 
personal service professions as against 
going into trade. For, after all, the par- 
son serves his God, the soldier his king, 
the physician his fellow-men—even the 
lawyer (if middling honest) helps to 
keep straight his sublunary affairs; but 
your trader is merely trying to make 
money out of you. 

Austin, therefore, was terribly hard at 
work. He breakfasted at eight sharp, 
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leaving his wife in bed; by the time he 
had finished with the pipe and scrap of 
reading he never dispensed with, morn- 
ing and night, she had had her coffee 
and was visible; still in bed, but robed 
in coquettish ribbons and laces. When 
she was in the humor, these morning 
calls of his would lead to kisses. Then 
he would hurry away, happy, and stride 
down town; the day was gone in a mo- 
ment; tired but full of hope he walked 
back again at six, late enough to be in 
those most interesting crowds, the bread- 
winners; the thousands upon thousands 
of young girls or women that throng the 
ferry cross-streets seeking their distant 
little homes, in Long Island or New 
Jersey, after their ten- or eleven-hour day 
—how much remained for leisure or for 
lovemaking? Yet they seemed, on the 
whole, as happy as the women Austin 
afterwards met in “society.” Some 
were tired and pale, but many were 
bright, and many were brave, and quite 
a few even pretty. Alas, that the pret- 
tiest should so often be the brightest 
and the bravest! But things are not 
yet all well in this world—were it so, all 
would be beautiful. For is not all ugli- 
ness the result of something wrong? 

Dorothy, her shopping over, had 
found the day go somewhat slower un- 
til, coming home, Austin would make 
love to her as she would let him. Usually 
in the evening (it was still October) they 
would go to the theater together and oc- 
casionally have supper at Delmonico’s. 
For Austin had joined no important club 
as yet, in order that he might have pocket 
money for their pleasures, nor could 
any club yet compete. Thus their first 
winter passed. And, secretly, Austin 
prayed every night and morning for 
another child. 


XVI 


Dorotuy —more ‘easily than she 
hoped—had found her footing. Birth 
in America will do as much as elsewhere 
—even in money-making New York it 
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has its influence.. The Somerses were 
people of established social relations; the 
Austins, still more the Pinckneys, were 
families whose history “bore” (as one 
would say in heraldry) that of the 
United States themselves—or shall we 
say itself? All our history has thus far 
turned on the conflict of those two 
meanings; and if the Pinckneys, aristo- 
crats of South Carolina, had stood 
historically for the former, the Aus- 
tins, Federalists of Massachusetts, had 
wrought for the latter reading—and 
prevailed. They had numbered a Sign- 
er, an Envoy, a Secretary of State, a 
Senator, a Governor—until the present 
John, Pinckney’s double cousin, who 
was only a pillar of Newport society. 
As such he had, by the very inventor of 
the famous Four Hundred, a planter at 
Goose Creek, been referred to as “com- 
ing from a middle-class family”! Oh, 
these South Carolinians! But it did 
John Austin lots of good; was, in fact, 
the cause of his leaving Nahant. 
Pinckney’s father, to be sure (no one 
now quite knew why), with all the 
family’s ability, had been but a poor 
Consul, accredited in his youth to 


Carlsruhe, whence he never stirred. But 


we wander from our subject, which is 
Dorothy. If the Gansevoorts ignored 
her, the rival leaders—Mrs. Gower, Mrs. 
Rastacq—took her up. The latter in- 
deed, on hearing her story, sent her, for 
the second night of the opera, her box, 
where she bloomed, radiant to her very 
eyebrows, before the house of Ganse- 
voort across the way. 

And it must have been that this ap- 
pearance at the opera had seemed in a 
way to be an assumption of court rank; 
the newspapers recognized her as one of 
the younger “‘queens of society”; her 
portrait was syndicated to the Woman’s 
section of the Sunday newspapers. She 
was a “pretty person.” Even her hus- 


band was presentable and intelligent. 
And when her visiting card appeared, 
with its house address and its “Mon- 


days” 


in the lower left-hand corner, 
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both were accepted; her afternoons were 
attended by those whom our newspapers 
again would call our best people—and 
indeed you may wish yourself as sure 
of the next world as they are sure of 
this. Really, a flat—even a smaller 
house more fashionably situated—would 
have been inconvenient. Dorothy often 
thought how different it all was from those 
dingy days in Cambridge; this was life. 

She had, one Monday afternoon, a 
curious reminder of those days in Cam- 
bridge, though. It was in their second 
New York winter.’ By that time her 
Mondays had grown to be sufficient of 
an institution to be mentioned in those 
sometimes inconvenient newspapers; 
and it was on the first of them, after 
their return from the Catskills, that he 
appeared. How did he ever know 
my day? she unimaginatively reflected. 
Anyway, he had been clever enough to 
note it; and she was undeniably at home; 
there were a dozen people there. But 
he had not been quite clever enough to 
walk in, hat in hand; the drawing-room 
could not have been denied him, had he 
(she hired a butler for the day) had his 
name announced; he only sent up his 
card, ‘Mr. Augustus Markoff.” As it 
was, she did not hesitate a moment: she 
was (undeniably to Mr. Markoff) “no 
at home.” 

It mattered nothing to her; little more, 
perhaps, to Markoff, though he smiled a 
bit grimly in his mustache as he walked 
back to Fifth Avenue; she was only 
making her way, he, not without ap- 
proval, recognized, esteeming her on 
that account no less desirable; their 
paths would cross fast enough; how 
little, after all, she knew! For he was 
making his way, too. 

It mattered more, perhaps, to our hero 
—and yet, that night, when they talked 
over the events of the day, she felt as if 
she could hardly tell him. _Bolting it, at 
last she did, feeling her temples redden; 
Austin, however, did not notice the blush. 
“Oh, yes—I remember—you did not 
like him at the end, in Cambridge—he 
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has added the ‘us’ in New York,” said 
he, in amused inspection of the otherwise 
faultless card. For it was small, quite 
white, and not shiny; it even had no period 
after the name, which is the ultimate ear- 
mark of a smart pasteboard. And so, as 
it happened, Dorothy forgot this incident. 

And then, in the evening, they went 
to a dinner, where Dorothy wore—but 
really one can’t be always describing her 
gowns! It-was a very grand dinner, 
though I fear there was no Roman 
punch in the middle of it. Per contra, 
there was terrapin; and, when the ladies 
were alone in the drawing-room, it took 
four flunkies to serve them their coffee— 
one the cups, one the coffee, one the 
cream and sugar, a fourth the cigarettes 
—there is something peculiarly sensa- 
tional about lady’s cigarettes, particu- 
larly when smoked with a low-neck 
gown. Have we not now got the nec- 
essary thrill to our readers of the million? 
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But oh, our thoughtful thousand, bear 
with us and desert us not. These are not 
trifle. The doings of our well to do 
may neither be all evil nor all dull. 
There is a world worth studying outside 
the realms of Dialect, contemporary not 
historical, whose lives even when idle 
are not negligible. We make the bluff 
of thinking not; our magazines ignore 
them; our newspapers know better. 
Suggested to the imagination of eighty 
millions, a Mrs. Gower does not lead her 
cynic’s life in vain; or even reckless 
Mamie Rastacq copied in manners and 
in aims, fail to count. And the quiet 
wives and mothers count—though it be 
to fewer. They are never described by 
the syndicates to the middle West, nor 
are their pictures sold upon Broadway. 
And, lover and bride, our Dorothy 
counts—though it be to Austin Pinck- 
ney only—for he had married her, in 
cure of her soul. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORK OF ROBERT REID 


By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


WT is amusing to recall the 
‘ vehemence with which, 
from time to time, the 
different shibboleths 
of art have been de- 
“38 fended or contemned. 
The upholders of one principle rarely 
find it in their hearts to admit that those 
who praise another have either in- 
telligence or good faith. The battle that 
went on between the French Academi- 
cians and the malcontents headed by 
Gericult, so many years ago, has been 
fought over and over again ever since. 
The Impressionists have fallen foul of 
the painters who have shrunk from the 
dazzling effects of the open air; or the 





men who believe that “subject” has an 
importance of its own have argued with 
the men who believe that subject, as 
subject, has no importance whatever. 
To the disinterested observer it has often 
seemed as though a great deal of this 
debate was beside the point; for, if 
principles count for much, the genius of 
the individual counts for more, and it is 
a curious fact that when the right man 
arises to take part in the conflict between 
two schools, he usually shows his in- 
valuable relation to the matter by bridg- 
ing the gap which separates the op- 
posing interests. 

Thus we find an impressionist like 
Degas venerating the best qualities of a 
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classicist like Ingres, and bringing to the 
summary delineation of a modern ballet 
girl as she flutters before the footlights, a 
draughtsmanship based in essentials on 
the law embodied by his beloved mas- 
ter in that superb nude in the Louvre, 
“La Source,” and in a host of im- 
peccable portraits. Thus we find an 
artist of our own, like Robert Reid, 
committing himself to neither realism 
nor idealism, but contriving through the 
merely natural expression of the instinct 
that is in him to produce pictures which 
seem somehow a blend of both. How 
completely and how easily his work 
escapes from the trammels laid upon an 
artist when he thinks more of formule— 
whether they be romantic or classical— 
- than of his own inborn convictions, he 
has recently shown by the successful 
execution of a task undertaken in a 
province outside that with which he had 
hitherto been most familiar. 

The “Adoring Angel,” which figures 
among the accompanying illustrations, 
forms part of a design made for a painted 
window erected in the H. H. Rogers 
Memorial Church at Fairhaven, Mass. 
When Mr. Reid agreed, some two or 
three years ago, to produce all of the 
stained glass for that building—about 
as elaborate a scheme of the sort as has 
ever been put into the hands of one 
artist in this country—he had had no 
experience whatever on which to make 
the attempt. Up to that time he had 
labored exclusively as a painter of easel 
pictures or mural decorations, and 
though the latter were bound to have 
taught him much in regard to the rela- 
tion of art to architecture, I remember 
well my own uncertainty as to what he 
would accomplish with glass. There, I 
felt, would come in just such a conflict 
between temperament and precedent as I 
have touched upon above. I knew that 
as a painter Mr. Reid had a note of his 
own. Would he preserve that note in 
his windows, or would he yield to the 
almost irresistible force of what I can 
only describe as the stained-glass tra- 
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dition? He solved the difficulty with 
astonishing facility. That first window 
was unmistakably a design framed with 
reference to its being executed in glass 
and in nothing else, but in form, in color, 
in style, it was as clearly another interest- 
ing souvenir of Mr. Reid’s special way of 
looking at nature and at art, and his 
subsequent pieces for the church have 
maintained the same independent stand- 
ard. The achievement is one of rather 
unusual significance. 

The properties of stained glass used to 
seem to have been permanently fixed by 
the old masters. Mr. John La Farge 
proved many years ago that this was not 
so, but despite the potent influence of his 
genius convention has flourished, and 
there are thousands of church windows 
in America to-day which represent noth- 
ing more than slavish imitation of the 
masterpieces in European and English 
cathedrals. It required, therefore, 
courage and a gift in Mr. Reid to avoid 
the beaten track; he had both, and the 
result is a series of windows which, 
though still uncompleted, we may already 
appraise at a high value. The first 
thing to impress the beholder in the two 
great openings which face one another 
across the length of the church, and 
which are filled respectively with repre- 
sentations of “The Nativity ” and “‘ The 
Sermon on the Mount,” is the artless- 
ness of the grouping. Of course each 
composition has its central and dominat- 
ing figure, the Madonna in the one case 
and the Christ in the other, and, equally 
of course, the subsidiary figures are so 
placed as to assure the order and balance 
indispensable in any work of art, and 
especially necessary where the decorative 
factors in an architectural scheme are 
concerned. But in contrast to the 


familiar stiff pyramidal effect so assid- 
uously developed by generations of mod- 
ern workers in glass, the building up 
of the masses in these windows seems 
informality itself. Without any loss of 
dignity the Madonna and the Christ are 
made human as well as divine types and 
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in the same bold yet carefully considered 
fashion the artist has established them 
in groups which have the spontaneity 
and naturalness of life; in each case we 
witness not a stereotyped tableau drawn 
from the old books of art, but a vivid 
episode taken from a living world. Is 
this realism? Yes, but not as it is 
understood by the crass realist. On the 
contrary, the truthful rendering of sub- 
ject here, the freely naturalistic statement 
of facts, is only the foundation on which 
the artist has reared impressive inter- 
pretations of his high themes. 

The faces arenot the empty cold masks 
of the ordinary stained-glass window; 
they have poignant meaning, and 
throughout both compositions a great 
deal is gained through rightness of 
carriage and gesture. Neither angels 
nor men are portrayed as if poised for- 
evcr immobile, but present rather the 
characteristics of arrested movement. 
Finally both figures and background are 
flooded with glorious color. It is color, 
moreover, which does not stop at being 
rich and glowing, but aims at giving a 
proper equivalent for flesh or foliage, 
metal or sky, the truth as well as the 
beauty of the scene. The artist who 
tries to do too much in a painted window 
is lost; if he meticulously echoes the 
local color in every detail, he ends by 
producing an impossible mosaic. Mr. 
Reid’s windows are not kaleidoscopes; 
indeed, the simple breadth with which 
the colors in them have been handled is 
one of their chiefest merits. But there 
is variety within their simplicity; the last 
impression they leave is led up to by a 
multitude of subtle touches, each one 
possessing a certain interest yet sub- 
ordinating itself to an ideal of unity. 
We linger over the fidelity to nature dis- 
closed in a single passage, but we keep 
the full mead of our admiration for Mr. 
Reid’s fidelity to his art, which has caused 
him to make a window what it ought to 
be—an idea expressed in terms of form 
and color within the conditions imposed 
by its architectural surroundings. 
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This rectitude is the more interesting 
because he has always been, in the 
strictest meaning of the term, a painter 
—a man, that is, for whom the mere 
handling of pigment has been the one 
discipline and joy of existence. But it 
is precisely such a temperament as his 
that is stimulated by an artistic problem. 
Technique, to fulfill itself with any de- 
gree of justification, must be spent upon 
material which brings an element of 
inspiration with it, and by the feeling 
with which the technician meets his 
inspiration halfway is he, in the last re- 
sort, to be judged. We have seen how 
Mr. Reid met the test of the painted 
window. Long before he had made as 
triumphant use of the opportunities of- 
fered to the maker of pictures and 
decorations. When he returned from 
his period of pupilage abroad there was 
in his work, to my mind, altogether 
too much of that preoccupation with 
method which is no doubt inevitable at 
the outset of a painter’s career. Anxiety 
as to how the thing was to be done pro- 
claimed itself across every inch of the 
canvas. That soon passed, however, 
and, with the rapid development of his 
resources, Mr. Reid forgot in his pleasure 
at doing the thing to let us see that he 
was worried about the way of doing it. 
If his drawing was sound it was now 
flexible and authoritative also, the draw- 
ing of a man for whom the instruments 
of art have been so far conquered as to 
have become the servants of his will. 
His color took on a fuller, richer body, 
and became more definitely the reflec- 
tion of his own taste. In design, too, he 
made great advances, painting pictures 
with nothing academic about them but 
significant always of an original point of 
view. ‘That, to be sure, was the goal at 
which he was all along moving; as he 
gained in strength of hand he gained in 
strength of vision, and, seeing deeper 
into his subjects, he treated the latter 
with new address and felicity. In the 
work of his maturity technique keeps 
pace so well with the impression that is 
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to be recorded that the two seem merged 
in one emotion. He is in equipment a 
realist, but as he looks about him the 
things he sees, and prefers to paint, are 
lovely things, and since he is not ready to 
be turned into an idealist, duly labeled 
as such, he gets out of his predicament 
by simply bridging the gap. Putting 
the truth upon canvas, he also puts 
beauty there. 

It is a peculiar beauty. Looking only 
to the surface of what he has done in 
purely pictorial art, we might say that 
it was just the beauty of happy young 
womanhood, radiant in its freshness and 
grace. But the “pretty girl” as an 
artistic motive is an old story, and Mr. 
Reid might have painted her over and 
over again without exciting much inter- 
est if he had stopped at the accurate 
representation of her prettiness. What 
he has done instead has been to make 
his charming models eloquent of'a poetry 
implicit not only in themselves, but in 
the landscape against which he gener- 
ally makes them move. I say move, 
having especially in mind the fact that he 
could not leave a painted figure inert if 
he tried—a virtue which can never be 
too warmly praised. I have already 
commented upon the vitality of the fig- 
ures in his windows. The paintings 
vibrate with an even intenser life, as 
befits works of art dedicated to the 
fascination of the open air. I remem- 
ber a picture of his called “A Breezy 
Day,” a half-length portrait of a girl 
breasting the wind under a brilliant sky. 
The lithe creature has the elasticity of a 
fawn in her gait, and we seem as she 
passes to catch the very sweetness of the 
air which flutters her draperies. This 
girl is typical. Sometimes Mr. Reid 
may give her an essentially decorative 
character, as in the “Tiger Lilies,” 
which is reproduced with these remarks; 
sometimes she strays idly in an orchard 
or among flowers symbolizing summer 
or the “‘season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.” But wherever we find 


her she is palpitatingly alive, a young 
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and gracious mortal, whom we would 
not for the world have transformed into 
a pseudo-goddess. Mr. Reid has never, 
that I know of, christened one of his 
sylvan presences Diana or Daphne, nor 
has he tried in any other way to give 
them what would really be but an ad- 
ventitious claim upon our appreciation. 
Yet there are romantic qualities in these 
studies of his, there is the romance of 
exquisite form and grace, of light and 
air, all codrdinated into a beguiling 
design. 

It is of little moment that the women 
of Mr. Reid’s pictures are never doing 
any of the things that academic figure 
painters would have them do, that they 
tell no story through their actions, but 
are engaged, at the most, in supporting 
a spray of flowers in their dainty hands. 
It is enough for the purpose that they 
exist, that against a background of 
flowers or leafage they fall into perfect 
attitudes, and show themselves to us as 
beings at one with the spirit of nature. 
Would “The Vine” be any the more 
interesting if some mythological or other- 
wise esoteric meaning were to be im- 
ported into the composition? It would 
be the worse for such an infringement 
upon its utterly artless character. The 
fall of the light upon the girl’s face and 
hair in this picture is worth a dozen 
anecdotic appeals. For the fall of the 
light means, after all, so much more than 
a bit of technical dexterity. I have 
spoken of Mi. Reid’s faculty for the 
solution of problems, and this offers 
a good illustration of the point. The 
notation of the luminosity about the 
head in “The Vine” constituted a very 
serious technical problem. The light 
might have been made just a shade 
too brilliant, too garish. It might have 
been unduly diffused or unduly concen- 
trated. Technique takes care of such 
matters. But the technique that takes 
care of them in Mr. Reid’s pictures is a 
technique interpenetrated with a sense of 
what is beautiful, and thus the sunlit 
girl in “The Vine” is made finer, more 
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beautiful, and, in a word, positively 
romantic, where an equally accurate but 


less sensitive treatment would have left - 


her on a lower plane. Where she might 
merely have appealed to the eye, she 
touches the imagination. 

What he does with a single figure in 
an easel picture Mr. Reid does with 
a group. The trio in his large and 
splendid ‘“‘ Autumn,” the best picture he 
has ever painted, is, like the sole occu- 
pant of the other canvas to which I have 
just alluded, “‘The Vine,” expressive of 
nothing more nor less than feminine 
beauty placed against a natural back- 
ground. At the same time he has an- 
other string to his bow, and when 
occasion requires can make effective use 
of it. When the Chicago Fair of 1893 
put the artists of America on their mettle 
to supply more than one of the stately 
buildings with mural decorations, Mr. 
Reid was among those who received 
commissions. He acquitted himself 
creditably, but, like most of his col- 
leagues in that enterprise, he was moving 
on unfamiliar ground, and he needed 
further opportunities to show the stuff 
that was in him as a decorator of large 
wall surfaces. The opportunities came. 
There was work for Mr. Reid to do in 
the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton; in the Appellate Court building in 
this city; in the renovated State House at 
Boston, and elsewhere, and as time has 
gone on Mr. Reid has done work of the 


sort with more and more skill. I might 
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dwell suggestively upon all of his mural 
decorations, but a note on one of them 
will suffice to indicate his scope in this 
field. The spacious canvas at Boston 
commemorating James Otis at the 
moment in which he delivered his great 
speech against the writs of assistance is 
one of the very few historical paintings 
we have deserving equal applause for 
narrative point and monumental charac- 
ter. An old Colonial room is the scene; 
imposing judges and eager listeners, with 
Otis in the center, fill it after a fairly 
informal fashion; and the glimpse that a 
window gives us of the inclement weather 
outside only serves to accentuate the 
intimacy of the subject as the artist 
has conceived it. Yet the design is so 
adroitly spaced and balanced, the exe- 
cution is so virile, and the whole thing 
is carried off with so distinguished a 
style, that this decoration made a pro- 
found impression when it was first 
affixed to the wall, and, as I have found 
from repeated examinations of it, has 
worn well, as the saying goes; for my 
own part, I like it better to-day than I 
liked it when it was first painted. On 
that saying it is appropriate to take leave 
of Mr. Reid’s work. His paintings have 
a durable charm. The loveliness of his 
flower-laden girls does not fade; his 
windows and his mural decorations are 
as persistently persuasive. ‘The reason, 


I think, is that he has a true perception 
of beauty, and never wearies in his 
pursuit of technical excellence. 





























4 THE CONFIDENCE OF YOUTH. BY ROBERT REID. 


























EXPECTANCY. BY ROBERT REID. 


















































ON THE THRESHOLD, BY ROBERT REID. ; 
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THE BAY 


Algiers seems to be the 
product of repeatedly 
violent mixtures of 
Orient and Occident, 
238 the unrest of civiliza- 
tion, and the power of persistence of 
that truly not enviable bliss which 
feels itself happiest in filth and dirt. 
Mustapha Supérieure, city of villas 
and hotels, rises above the new and 
old city, the European and the Ara- 
bian quarters, voluptuous, decked with 
flowers, like an unchaste beauty molded 
into the hilly country, which, as outer- 
most spur of the snow-covered heights 
of the Atlas and the Djurjura, descends 
to the very boundary of the city. Con- 
structed of white marble, adorned with 
far - projecting, horseshoe - shaped ar- 
cades, and crowned with fantastic cupo- 
las and towers, the residences of the 
European and the Arabian nobility lie 
amid their glimmering, glistening gar- 
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dens. A fragrance arises from these 
gardens which accompanies the wan- 
derer for miles and miles, completely 
bewitching his senses. The open coun- 
try about him is another larger garden, 
God’s garden, full of wild flowers of the 
wildest beauty, unknown forms and 
colors, which we have never seen before, 
which we can never, never forget—a 
color madness in which Nature here 
finds joy and pleasure. Or, possibly, 
our Western sober senses are too tame 
to withstand this storm of beauty. 

The road ascends in broad serpen- 
tines, constantly leading into more tempt- 
ing, more fascinating beauty. The 
land glitters in its robe of green, a haze 
of blue covers the sea, and one marble 
structure next to the other gleams in 
pure white. But this triad of colors is 
buried under the cascades of wildest 
variegated colors which seem to cover 
every foot of earth, seem to pour down 
on us from every crevice in the rocks, 
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from every branch of every tree. The 
very air seems to be dyed with these 
same rich hues and, plying the glorious 
colors of the setting sun, draws a mantle 
of harmonic splendor about the city be- 
low—this city of curious contradictions. 
The broad, sober quars, straight as an 
arrow; the boulevards built in the spirit 
of Hausmann; the new quarters in which 
a startlingly distorted art nouveau pre- 
dominates; the Arabian quarters, for 
the human eye an impenetrably massive 
conglomeration; the fortifications of 
Kasbah crowned with walls; the widest 
places and the narrowest, slums into 
which the sun never shines—everything 
that otherwise appears white and gray 
and monotonous is now arrayed in 
splendor, as if it were really possible 
that spring could make even dead walls, 
decayed stones, bloom. Purple-tinted 
and gold-rimmed sails are flying past. 
Smokestacks and masts in the harbor 
below seem as if worked of the finest 
metals; each single rope seems of colored 
silk. Red, yellow, violet, the heavens 
are burning in flames which a light 
breeze is driving toward the city, be- 
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hind which a wall of purple clouds is 
rising. With one miraculous throb all 
the glittering treasures have risen to the 
surface of the waters, which for thou- 
sands of years have been buried in their 
deepest depths. It seems as if they were 
trying to darken the sun with their 
quivering luster, the sun now dipping 
into the same waters, its lowest rim like 
melted gold. But nothing whatsoever 
can decrease the splendor, the color 
charm of the flowers still sparkling even 
in the quickly approaching dusk with 
that power all their own, needing neither 
aerial images, nor borrowed, reflected 
lights and shadows, to be fabulously, 
fascinatingly beautiful. 

Excluding Mustapha Supérieure, 
which in its style may be called com- 
plete, Algiers seems like a veritable 
triumph in “a little of everything.” 
The European quarter, which shows the 
painfully orderly soberness of a well- 
governed seaport next to a provincial 
imitation of all that is Parisian, swarms 
with Arabs, Moors, Turks, Spaniards, 
Jews, who seem to have stepped from 
the Old Testament, in all the variety of 
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THE OASIS 


their Oriental garbs. These, too, to a 
certain extent, have lost their nationality. 
Particularly among the Arabs some- 
thing akin to “swells” has sprung into 
existence. Among the wealthy we fre- 
quently find costly and sumptuous fab- 
rics, coquettishly draped, in very con- 
spicuous colors. In the evenings when 
we see these sitting about in cafés, in 
the finest hotels, flirting, or parading on 
the Corso, their breasts adorned with 
decorations, their garb appears more 
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like a costume which has lost its right of 
existence and can be considered merely 
from an ornamental point of view. In- 
ternally, just these better classes have 
become a critical cross between East and 
West upon whom there can be little re- 
liance in any direction. The throng of 
people in the streets of Algiers, especially 
on holidays, leaves little room for dis- 
satisfaction on the part of observers. 
In vain we seek the originality and 
primitiveness which in Tangier we 
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Like well-drilled 


meet at every step. 


figurants to whom the task has been 
assigned to act their own past, these 
masses throng through the streets in 
which to a great extent not even one 
single stone has been left as a landmark 
Even in this very “half- 


of this past. 
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the richly laden, well-decorated show 
windows with the same expert thorough- 
ness as the African-Algierian-Parisian. 

It is assuredly interesting that the 
best examples of Arabian art in archi- 
tecture are standing close together in 
the heart of the European quarter. We 
are almost astonished 
to find that at least 





some of these, above 
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ness”’ it is still a very 
fascinating picture in 
which the motion is 
amply provided for 
through the dramatic 
agility of hands and 
finger tips. Every now 
and then soldiers ap- 
pear, from the native 
zouaves to the cav- 
alry, whose marvelous 
boot-trousers figure in 
so many operettas and 
vaudevilles. At last 





all the two principal 
mosques, have re- 
mained absolutely un- 
touched. Two towers 
have been added to a 
third mosque which in 
its construction is by 
far the finest, thus 
transforming it into 
a cathedral, though 
each single nook and 
corner loudly remon- 
strates against its 











the civilians become 
visible, men and wom- 
en, with a decidedly 
imitated French elegance. The women 
reveal a tinge of that easy placidity 
which they have learned from their 
Oriental sisters. These are still veiled 
—just sufficient veil to retain the pi- 
quancy of the forbidden. Moreover, 
with their large, tired eyes they examine 
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FIELD AND MARKET PLACE 

present designation. The interior is 
marvelously decorative, and its almost 
chaste marble arabesques, its orna- 
mented and scrolled texts belonging to 
a totally different faith, stand in decided 
contrast to the magnificent pomp of a 
high mass which the archbishop is cele- 

















A TRIBAL BELLE 


brating with grand ostentation to roar- 
ing, almost operatic, music. We see 
halberdiers in gold, glittering uniforms 
carrying their majestic weapons, canons 
in costly embroidered vestures, the long 
rows of choir boys in their red and white 
surplices. 

The archbishop, with the fine mild 
head of a patriarch, a white flowing 
beard soft as silk, with the character- 
istic dignity and enlightenment of his 
movements, truly appears as a sort of 
higher being amid surroundings where 
there is too great a display of external 


faith to leave much room for the internal 
and true. The service being ended, the 
entire mass of people move down the 
steps of the cathedral across the small 
square leading to the residence of the 
archbishop, formerly the palace of an 
Arabian dignitary. A dense crowd 
hems the way in the hope of winning the 
blessings the prelate is bestowing, of 
kissing the hand he is holding out to 
everyone. 

Later when we stand in the large 
mosque, one of the oldest as well as one 
of the most artistic Mohammedan struc- 
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The old city seems 
to crawl and climb to 
the ancient fortress 
which crowns the hill. 
Streets chaotic and be- 
wildering, without light 
and air, are wrapped 
in shadows fitting to 
the dirt which covers 
them, to the putrid 
smells which stream 
together from all these 
intertwined narrow 
kennels. So-called 
streets are lined with 
walls which long ago 
would have fallen in, 
if strong posts did not 
maintain the small 
space separating them. 
Next to decaying rocks 
stand artistic old gates 
and isolated _ pillars 
which here truly speak 











tures, its principal or- 
nament being the long, 
seemingly endless rows 
of column pairs joined 
by horseshoe arches— 
we realize that this is 
a totally different re- 
ligious picture. Here 
and there’ between 
these dazzlingly white 
pairs of columns Mo- 
hammed’s_ faithful 
stand in deep prayer. 
In the extraordinary 
perspective, disappear- 
ing into mysterious 
space, each suppliant 
seems the center of a 
worship full of the 
deepest humility and 
endless subjugation to 
the will of a_ higher 
being. 
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of bygone glory Obscure by-streets 
run into a magnificent court where 
we cannot even detect the slightest 
trace of the palace to which it formerly 
belonged. Then again, we come upon 
long rows of walls and nothing but 
walls into which hollows and recesses 
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read, no one can understand, and cer- 
tainly no one obeys. Rather gliding 
than walking, veiled women appear from 
side paths or quickly opened gates, only 
to disappear again with a shy glance. 
Even they, with very few exceptions, 
lack all charm, all fascination of color. 

The difference be- 


tween the new city and 








the better portions of 






















have been cut, just 
large enough to ac- 
commodate a_ small 
stock of goods and 
a human being, the 
latter in such crooked, 
distorted positions as 
only an Oriental can 
assume. Everywhere 
are crouching, smok- 
ing, playing, or musing 
figures, clothed in 
dirty white or dusty 








the Arabian quarters 
quickly becomes ob- 
literated. We can 
almost count the days 
until this, too, will 
become monotonous- 
ly leveled. We realize 
this almost without 
regret. For if Orient- 
alism is robbed of its 
colors, its magnificent 
light and splendor 
which occasionally 
idealized even its very 











gray, sitting in front 
of or in the center of 
their goods, sometimes 
as if grown together with the very decay 
and crumbling of their surroundings. 
As if out of sheer irony almost at 
every step we find long-winded instruc- 
tions by the French authorities regard- 
ing cleanliness, removal of rubbish, sani- 
tary matters, all of which no one can 





STREETS 


IN ALGIERS 


dirt, in short, if a race degenerates be- 
cause it has intentionally been forced to 
relax its inherited customs, without hav- 
ing been given even the slightest un- 
derstanding for Western civilization— 
it is immaterial what course this process 
takes, 
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TWO AMERICANS 


By KATE 


ISS LETITIA BEL- 
LENDEN sat with her 
knees against the heat- 
er, a small embroid- 
ered shawl around her 

23% shoulders, and watched 
the feet of the passers-by on the wet pave- 
ment level with her basement windows. 
Within her dainty, elderly body her heart 
burned perpetual incense before the 
name of Bellenden, and on this gloomy 
day the thought of the fallen fortunes of 
the house overwhelmed her with a feel- 
ing of impotence and resentment. She 

was poor now. She owned this house in 

Tenth Street in which she was born— 
this, and nothing else. Rather than sell 
it she had been driven to rent its spa- 
cious rooms to quiet people who prized 
immaculateness and refinement. The 
front basement she had reserved for 
herself because of its remoteness. She 
never sat at table with her boarders, 
but was always to be seen at five o'clock 

in the afternoon in the front drawing- 
room to listen to complaints and re- 

quests. These meetings would leave 
her in an unamiable mood, and as she 
sipped her Oolong afterwards she often 
murmured her disdain to her grand- 
mother’s portrait: 

“Such people. 
for. me!” 

She was just in the mood to-day to 
answer the letter Joan had written her 
from Paris six weeks ago. Her anger 
against the girl had been too great to 
permit her to do this before. It was time 
that young woman should know just 





Oh, it is really trying 


JORDAN 


how emphatically she disapproved of her 
life, her views, her “‘ modernity ”—as she 
provokingly called her outrageous stand- 
point, whatever that might mean—but 
most of all of her last piece of eccen- 
tricity—her engagement to a man of 
whom she, Miss Bellenden, had never 
heard. 

Her glasses were adjusted, and her 
pen had written in pale, hair-line script 
the words, “‘ My dear Niece,” when the 
most deferential of knocks fell on her 
door, and Ellen, a servant who had 
grown gray, mouselike, and immaculate 
in her employ, stepped in, a damp letter 
on a salver. 

Miss Bellenden lifted it gingerly. 
Her expression hardened as she saw 
it bore Joan’s big black writing and the 
French stamp. She cut the envelope 
with a tortoise-shell knife and drew out 
some thin, darkly written sheets: 


“Paris, SEPT.— 

“My pear Aunt Letty: As I’ve not 
heard from you, | suppose the news in my 
last letter is either indifferent to you or has 
made you angry. I hope not the latter, as 
I’ve a most important piece to add to what I 
told you then. This morning, in the dearest 
little English church, Ralph and I were 


married.” 


Miss Bellenden’s hands dropped and 
she stared into space. 

“Married,” she gasped, and the 
ticking of the clock seemed to be the 
clucking of a tongue echoing her own 
consternation. She set her lips and 


resumed the reading: 
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“T want to tell you all about him, and I 
want you to learn to love him because I do. 
At first, I know, dear aunt, that this will be 
hard because you have such a fiercely good 
opinion of our family above all other people, 
and all that sort of thing. But I hope to 
win you in time, and I want to have your 
love always. My mother left me to you, 
you are my nearest kinswoman, so I’m going 
to open my heart and tell you all. 

“ First, you will be glad to hear that Ralph, 
though an artist like myself, is a rich man’s 
son. His father has given us a beautiful 
little hotel on the Boulevard Malesherbes. 
Poverty, the most unlovely of worries, will 
be spared me. 

“Now, to speak of Ralph the man—the 
man I love. O aunt, he’s such a splendid 
fellow, so big-hearted and with a manner 
and voice to attract anywhere! Then he is 
a genius. Paris is talking of him, lionizing 
him. All this time I know, dear, you are 
thinking: ‘But who 1s the man—what 
family?’ O dear, I’m so sorry it isn’t al- 
ways possible to be happy without wound- 
ing some one you love! I’m afraid I’ll horrify 
you—but remember my Ralph is the best and 
truest of gentlemen. 

“Dear aunt, near ‘Penworth’ there was a 
farmer named Perkins. Perhaps you'll re- 
member his farm—the big yellow house on 
the hill. Uncle Benjamin seemed to like to 
talk to him, I remember, and ‘Farmer’ 
Perkins, as he was called, used to sell him 
cows and things. Well, we lost sight of him 
after Uncle Ben had to sell ‘ Penworth,’ but 
as it turns out Mr. Perkins was left an enor- 
mous fortune by a relative who ages ago 
settled in South America. This was about 
twelve years ago. He sent his son to Har- 
vard, later to Paris—and—well, ‘Ralph is 
his son, Aunt Letty. Ralph Perkins is his 


name—and it’s mine, too.” 


There was more in the letter, but Miss 
Bellenden did not read it. Her face 
grew drab, and she sat without moving. 
She did not recall the man at all, but 
she had often heard Benjamin speak of 
him in a detached way as he might 
speak of a groom in the stables. She 
tore the letter into fragments and quiv- 
ered her fingers as she flung them into 
the waste-paper basket. Her face was 
composed as she went up to the five- 
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o’clock interview with her boarders. 
To Miss Bellenden the girl who had been 
Joan Townsend had passed definitely 
from her life. Mrs. Ralph Perkins had 


not, even for a second, existed. 


The life at the boarding house ran 
without a ripple until the second week 
in December. Miss Bellenden was re- 
covering from influenza which had made 
a prisoner: of her in the front basement 
for ten days. She was going over the 
accounts with Ellen. 

“This is the new boarder?” Miss 
Bellenden asked, laying her filbert- 
shaped nail on a name at the foot of the 
list. “Amos Prentice? You say he 
came on Tuesday. Will he be per- 
manent?” Her voice trailed away in 
a bored sigh. 

“He says he’s come for the rest of the 
season. He’s sooch a pleasant man, 
Miss Letitia. I think he’s from the 
country. He’s asked to see you to- 
day.” 

“Not a rough person—is he?” 

“He has a loud voice and he do laugh 
a good dale at the table, but the rest 
seem to loike it.” 

“Tm sure I'll think him very un- 
pleasant is 

“Oh, excuse me, Miss Letitia!” said 
Ellen almost tenderly; “‘but he do seem 
very noice and gentle. He asks after 
you most polite. He wanted to sind 
you flowers every day.” 

“Flowers?” she exclaimed. “Why 
should he? I never heard of such a 
thing—a man I’ve never seen—a boarder. 
I’ll see him to-day and judge him for 
myself.” 

“Oh, ma’am—wan thing more! He 
asked if he might have poy for break- 
fast, an’ I said yes 

“T am surprised at you. 
would be barbarous.” 

“He said he’d lived for the last few 
years in France, an’ even there they gev 
it to him s 

“Then let him go back to France.” 

Miss Bellenden rose and moved a 








Such a thing 
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book on the table, that expressed final- 
ity, and twitched an eyebrow toward the 
door. 

When at five o’clock she prepared to 
go up to the drawing-room she felt a 
distinct antagonism for this new boarder 
who had achieved an irritating conspicu- 
ousness before he had been a week in the 
house. She found him waiting for her 
in the long, chilly parlor with its high, 
gilt mirrors, and stiffly arranged rep- 
covered furniture. 

Her cold, nearsighted eyes traveled 
over him as he stopped humming and 
sprang up. He was a man in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty with a bright, lean face 
marked heavily around the lips and eyes 
with deep laughter lines. Even in re- 
pose his creased eyes seemed smiling. 
His hair, worn long to his ears, was as 
straight as an Indian’s and iron gray. 
He was very tall, round-shouldered, an- 
gular. His clothes, of excellent quality 
and fashionable cut, were worn awk- 
wardly. His hands, though scrubbed 
to an appetizing cleanliness, were the 
hands of a toiler; they were hairy, 
twisted, and on two fingers the nails 
were gone. 

At sight of Miss Bellenden, whose 
poise was the perfection of cold repose, 
a streak of russet red leaped into his 
cheek. He shot his hand out‘and drew 
it back. But his smile was more im- 
pressive than anything else about him; 
it displayed two rows of the most perfect 
teeth in a wide semicircle to his ears. 
His mouth seemed capable of illimitable 
expansion, and above it his eyes danced 
in the delight one sees on the face of a 
crowing babe. 

“Mr. Prentice, I believe,” said Miss 
Bellenden, seating herself about eight 
feet from him. 

“Yes, mum. I’m glad to see you 
round again, mum, though you don’t 
look what I’d call right peart yet,” and 
his eyes, serious for a second, dwelt on 
her sadly. 

She froze him with a stare. 

“I always meet the people here, at 
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least once. Is there anything you wish 
to see me about?” 

Mr. Prentice twirled his soft-leaved 
black hat in a way very annoying to 
Miss Bellenden. 

“It’s always best to get reel cozy at 
headquarters,” he smiled, “and I take 
it, mum, you're that, as you run the 
place.” 

“This house is mine, if that is what 
you mean.” 

““No one is questionin’ that, mum, I 
hope,” he said, leaning forward. seri- 
ously. “It zs yourn, and you kin tell 
anybody thet J say so.” 

For a horrible second it occurred to 
Miss Bellenden that the man had been 
drinking. But one glance at his keen, 
fresh face sent the fear scuttling. There 
was only one explanation—he was a mild 
lunatic. He must be sent away, but it 
must be done diplomatically. 

She stood up and shook out her black 
silk skirt. 

“Your business with me does not seem 
pressing, Mr. Prentice. It can wait.” 

He opened his lips as if to speak im- 
pulsively, closed them again, looked a 
volume of amiable things, and at last 
broke into speech: 

“T want you and me should be reel 
friends. That’s why I come here. 
Now, can’t we? Here we are, two 
Americans, you alone, runnin’ a boardin’ 
house which can’t nohow feel like hum 
to you—me alone, all my folks dead or 
far away. I ben travelin’ all over this 
globe, mum, an’ ef you'll believe me I’m 
jest about sick o’ seein’ sights. It got 
so, as I’m a-livin’, that the sight of one 
of those thar cathedrals useter give me 
a sinkin’ feelin’ right in the pit of my 
stummick. You may well look sur- 
prised. Most folks won’t allow thet 
furrin churches affect them that way. 
But a broken-down church on a pipin’- 
hot Eyetalian street with a lot of beggars 
around the door ain’t what a true-born 
American calls pleasin’.” 

He rose up and down on his toes and 
moistened his lips for a new period. 
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But Miss Bellenden, in a disgust beyond 
words, stalked from the room. 

In the front basement she faced Ellen, 
more perturbed in face and manner than 
that person had ever seen her. 

“Get that man out of this house at 
once. He’sa lunatic. He never would 
have been admitted had I seen him when 
he applied. Say what you please. Say 
I want his room for friends who are com- 
ing to-morrow, early. He must leave 
here to-night.” 

When Ellen told her at bedtime that 
Mr. Prentice had been most good- 
natured and that his room was empty, 
she slept in peace. The peace was 
shattered early. Before breakfast the 
next morning sheheard some one singing. 
A sonorous barytone penetrated even to 
the front basement. The song was 
““Home, Sweet Home.” The voice was 
tender, beautiful, and the singer seemed 
exulting in its unrestrained power. 

Ellen, pale and disturbed, answered 
her bell. 

“ Who is singing?” asked Miss Bellen- 
den, andi the amazing answer, which she 
had somehow anticipated, was given: 

“Mr. Prentice. He didn’t go, Miss 
Letitia. He just went up wan flight. 
He said you wanted that room, so he just 
took another that he knew was empty. 
He don’t understand that you want him 
to lave the house at all, at all.” 

Miss Bellenden did not reply. She 
sat down and faced a problem. This 
uncouth Yankee seemed to pervade the 
house. He seemed to bask in a personal 
sunlight which made him proof against 
snubs. 

Atelever >‘clock she summoned Ellen. 
She was dressed for the street, and a cab 
stood at the door. 

“T’m going to Mr. Chatsworth’s fu- 
neral service, Ellen,” she said, drawing 
on her black gloves grimly. “Mr. Pren- 
tice must have left this house by the 
time I return. That’s all. I leave it to 
you.” 

She lunched with an old friend, and 


it was nearly three when she returned 
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home. She felt nervous when Ellen 
opened the front door for her. In an- 
swer to the stern inquiry of her eyes 
Ellen shook her head helplessly. 

“T haven’t been able to get a word 
with him, Miss Letitia. He’s been in 
and out, in and out, but so quick I 
couldn’t catch hilt nor hair of him, he 
seemed that busy. But it’s likely he'll 
be in soon, an’ I'll tell him then.” 

Miss Bellenden sighed in an exasper- 
ated way and went down to the front 
basement. She had put away her cape, 
folded her gloves, and was just removing 
her bonnet when terror seized her and 
she sank, speechless, into a chair. The 
silence had been broken by a thin me- 
tallic voice which seemed in the room 
and yet miles away. Though chilled 
by fear she heard every word distinctly. 
It seemed as if a negro from some vague 
isolation were addressing her—out of the 
ceiling, down the fireplace, here, there, 
everywhere. She could not locate the 
voice. 

“Ladies an’ gen’lemen, I will now sing 
fer yuh dat mos’ popular ob coon ditties, 
calc’lated to make ebery heart glad an’ 
to rejice. Strike up, Mr. Orchestra, 
an’ let’s hab dis yere ragtime in yo’ bes’ 
shape.” 

This was followed by a burst of un- 
earthly music: 


“T’ll be true to my baby, 
For he is my own turtledove. 
I'll be true to my honey boy, 


He’s the only one I love.” 


There was another verse on the same 
topic, and a few seconds’ silence fol- 
lowed. Miss Bellenden’s lips moved 
vainly. She tried to stand up, but her 
feet seemed made of air, her fingers 
dripped weakness. Before strength could 
come to her another voice was heard: 

“Little Winkie Wildwave, the boy 
soprano, will now oblige with bis affect- 
ing ballad, “fust a Little Attic, but It’s 
Home.” 

There was the clatter of a piano and 
then a voice without more caliber than a 
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thread and as sharp as the rasping of 
a file tinkled from some place: 


“Just a little lady in a rocking-chair, 
Just a little baby, fondly waiting for me 
there. 
We’ve not much to boast of, still it’s all our 
own— 
Just a little attic, but it’s home, sweet 
home.” 


Ellen’s voice was heard in the hall, 
and Miss Bellenden found strength for 
one ringing cry. The maid burst into 
the room in a way she had never done 
before, stared at Miss Bellenden, and 
listened to the singing. 

“Angels!” she exclaimed, furtively 
crossing herself. 

Comprehension suddenly displaced 
the fear in her face and she pushed 
aside a screen in a corner. 

“I thought so,” she cried. - 

““Wh—wh—at?” came from the arm- 
chair. 

“Tt’s a funnygraf. I reckernized it, 
for I heard wan wanst at a picnic of 
the ‘Rough and Ready Coterie.’ Luk 
at it, Miss Letitia dear, and don’t be 
frightened any more. How it kem there 
is the question. Here’s a letter hangin’ 
to it, an’ it’s fer you.” 

Another song, which had heen an- 
nounced as “I’ll Marry No Man if He 
Drinks,” was issuing from the black 
funnel, but they paid no attention to it. 
Miss Bellenden’s fingers, fluttering like 
dry leaves, were opening the envelope. 
Too weak for speech, she read it in si- 
lence: 


“Miss Letitia BELLENDEN. 

“Esteemed Miss: Thinking that it must be 
very lonesome for you in the cellar and hear- 
ing from Ellen that you had no companion, I 
thought it would be no more than friendly 
at this holiday season for me to present you 
with a small token to cheer you up. At 
first I had my mind on a parot, knowing 
that these birds are verry consolling to maiden 
ladies like yourself, but I could not find one 
that was as refined in speech as I would like 


your poll parot to be. So next I thought 


of that wonderful American invention, the 
phonograph, and managing with the aid of 
Annie, the cook, to sneak it into your room, 
I told her to set it going when she heard you 
approaching—trusting you will pardon said 
liberty. It will greet you on your return 
from the house of death, for which please 
accept sympathy. ‘The record which I have 
put in holds a medley of the most popular 
songs of the day, sc | was told. My favorite 
on the list is called, “Tell Her You'll Forgive 
Her.’ Hoping you'll heed the touching 
words of this song, and profit by same in 
regard to a dear one of your own famtly, is 
the earnest wish of your 
“Most respectful boarder, 
“ Amos PRENTICE.” 


Miss Bellenden was reading the last 
astonishing words for a second time 
when Ellen, with an exclamation, craned 
her neck forward: 

“There goes Mr. Prentice now—oop 
the steps—as light as if he were a bye.” 

The phonograph was busy with a re- 
proachful ballad: “You Told Me You 
Had Money in the Bank.” Miss Bel- 
lenden pointed to it and said in a quiet 
voice which boded much: 

“Take that thing out and put it where 
I’ll never see or hear it again until it is 
returned to the person to whom it be- 
longs. Then tell Mr. Prentice to be in 
the drawing-room in ten minutes. Say 
nothing else no matter what questions 
he may ask you. First fetch my tea.” 

No crusader fired with religious valor 
could have presented a more invincible 
front than Miss Bellenden as, fortified 
by her tea, she glided upstairs evenly 
and stiffly in the fashion she had been 
taught at dancing school thirty-five years 
before. Not a trace of any emotion 
was on her rigid face. She was a most 
chilling negation when she faced the 
donor of the phonograph. 

He was standing on the hearth rug, 
his hands behind his back. His ex- 
pression was complex. He looked at her 
with a touch of affection, a little fear, 
the self-consciousness of a child who 
wonders if he has dared too much, and 
his lips moved vaguely as a smile tip- 
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tilted on them only waiting for a kind 
word to expand mto radiance. 

The letter he had written hung gin- 
gerly from Miss Bellenden’s fingers. 
She seemed to look through him. 

“The last words in this require an 
explanation. Who are you?” 

Mr. Prentice looked at her pleadingly. 

“T am Amos Perkins. Air you mad 
at me fer not givin’ my right name? 
But mebbe you won’t feel so tearin’ 
angry when I explain. You see it was 
this way. I often seen you when you 
was at ‘Penworth,’ but I knew you’d 
never been face to face with me, so when 
my son married your niece and I became 
one of the fam’ly, so to speak, I made up 
my mind to straighten out matters. 
Joan told me you wuz angry, thinkin’ 
Ralph not precisely fine enough mebbe 
to be your nevvy. So I allowed I could 
patch the hull business up this way. 
After they got back from their honey- 
moon—I thought I’d hed a long enough 
visit in Paris—(can’t stand the lingo— 
like Spanish, but the parley-voo bowls 
me over)—well, sez I to myself, people 
like me, they take to me, an’ I'll go to 
Miss Bellenden’s boarding house. By 
thunder, I won’t be a week in the place 
before her an’ me’ll be reel friends. 
Why shouldn’t we?—both alone—both 
Americans—both well on in years? 
Now I speculated kinder this way: 
first let me get chummy ’thout her 
knowin’ who I am, then I'll a 

Miss Bellenden lifted her hand as a 
queen might to command silence. 

“If you please. I merely wished to 
know if my suspicion were correct. It 
is. You are the father of the man 
Joan Townsend has married. I merely 
wished to be sure. The fact it not im- 
portant. I say to you as Mr. Perkins 
what I would have said to Mr. Prentice 
—that you have been a nuisance in my 
house, have taken outrageous liberties 
here. I dismissed you once, but you had 
not breeding enough to know when you 
were insulted. You stayed. Your last 
impertinence in bribing a servant and 
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having that phonograph placed in my 
room I can’t find words to denounce.” 

There was a look of sad surprise on 
Mr. Perkins’s face. 

‘Believe me, mum, I never meant to 
take a liberty. It was all in the way of 
kindness. I know I ain’t hed much 
chance. My money came late. But 
I wuz brought up honest and God- 
fearin’, an’ wouldn’t I hev ben the same 
man way down underneath ef I hed my 
chance, as I am, zot havin’ hed it? 
How hev I ben a nuisance?” he asked 
mournfully; “I don’t understand. I 
only tried to make things cheerful. I 
didn’t know—” He paused, and then 
went on hastily: “Wal, never mind 
me. You don’t cotton to me. I’m 
sorry, but thet ain’t what reelly counts. 
My boy is your nevvy now, and though 
you don’t think much of me, you’d be 
proud of him, I swan i 

“Your son, my nephew?—mine? 
You say you don’t understand. You 
don’t indeed.” Miss Bellenden’s eyes 
were hard and sparkled. “Try to grasp 
this fact. I consider Joan Townsend 
as apart from me as if I had never been 
aware of her existence, and yourself 
and your son as persons I could never 
know, save, perhaps, as my servants. 
Now leave my house. You understand 
this time—do you?—that I am com- 
manding you to go out of my house and 
to stay out of it?” 

Mr. Perkins’s fingers moved trem- 
blingly around his chin; he had grown 
paler; there was a glint of fire in his 
gentle eye. 

“T got it straight then, mum—clear 
and straight. But you ain’t to hev it 
all your own way just the same. I 
didn’t think I wuz the lumberin’ jackass 
makin’ a nuisance of myself you say I 
am, but mebbe you're right. But when 





you say my son an’ me are fit only to be 
your servants, I say no, mum, not by a 
long shot. An’ jest remember this— 
havin’ said it you may thank your God 
you're a woman. 

He walked hurriedly out of the room, 
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and in an incredibly short time Miss 
Bellenden had the satisfaction of seeing 
his small trunk, valise, and the phono- 
graph follow him into a cab. 

Peace descended on the boarding 
house, but the young business men, 
widows, and students at Miss Bellen- 
den’s table spoke regretfully of his de- 
parture, and Ellen felt her heart sadden 
as she remembered the hurt look on the 
old face when he closed her fingers over 
a five-dollar bill at parting. 

“Well, we'll never see him again,” 
Ellen thought as she brushed Miss Bel- 
lenden’s hair that night, “and it’s sorry 
I am—not for the money—but he was 
the kindest creature that ever was.” 

She was wrong. It was Christmas 
night a week later when she answered 
the front door bell, and Mr. Perkjns 
stood in the falling snow. His face was 
thinner and his smile but an apologetic 
ghost of that which had formerly de- 
lighted her. There was no hesitation in 
his manner as he stepped in. 

“Good evenin’, Ellen. You'll oblige 
me if you'll ask Miss Bellenden to see 
me fer jest five minutes.” 

“T don’t think—” Ellen began. 

“Ef she’s well and ain’t yet retired, I 
think she’ll see me ef you give her this.” 

Ellen opened the drawing-room door 
for him and went doubtfully down. 
Miss Bellenden was reading beside the 
drop light. At Ellen’s words her face 
grew set as a steel trap and she gingerly 
opened the note: 


“Miss BELLENDEN. 

“Dear Miss: If you will remember our 
last interview in the parlor, you will realize 
that I would not cross your doorstep again 
to save my neck from the hangman if I had 
not something to communicate to you which 
is most important. I will only take a few 
moments of your valuable time. Should 
this not meet with your approval kindly 
name another time in the next few days as 
I wish to leave for Mexico as soon as possible. 

“Yours truly, Amos PErKIns.” 


“Am I never to escape that man?” 
she demanded with asperity. “Tell him 
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I cannot—no, wait—he’ll only annoy 
me and haunt the house. I might as 
well have done with him now. But I 
want you to station yourself in the front 
hall, Ellen, in case I require you.” 

She sailed up with the unseeing look 
she cultivated for those she considered 
her inferiors. Mr. Perkins stood on the 
hearth rug as he had at the last inter- 
view. But his bearing was different. 
He bowed formally in response to her 
curt nod. His eyes were grave. There 
was no aggressiveness in his poise, but 
there was a personal solidity and self- 
respect which seemed to reach out and 
lay an imperative finger on her. 

“T hope you'll be seated, mum, as 
you listen to what I hev to say. It'll 
take about five minutes.” 

She hesitated with a touch of petu- 
lance, and then sat stiffly on the edge 
of a chair near the door. 

“T can’t git through too quick,” he 
said quietly. “‘When I left this house 
the other day I wuz boilin’ mad. I never 
thought to stand here agin, but I thought 
it over, and somethin’ which I hed 
been goin’ to do quietly, without your 
knowin’, I made up my mind to tell you 
about.” 

Miss Bellenden sighed and leaned 
sideways uncomfortably. 

“Ef you set farther back it’ll be easier 
on the knee jints,” he suggested. “Yer 
jest teeterin’ on the edge.”” Miss Bellen- 
den did not budge. “Wal, we might’s 
well git down to hard pan, so this is what 
I come here to say. In the old days at 
“Penworth’ I see a great deal of Mr. 
Benjamin Bellenden, your brother. He 
useter buy my cows and wasn’t above 
settin’ in my dairy many a time while I 
spun yarns fer him, not precisely what 
a female would approve of, but that he 
liked tremenjous. When he left ‘Pen- 


worth’—thet’s eighteen years ago—I 
saw no more of him tell three years ago. 
He run acrost me in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel whar I wuz tryin’ to spend some 
of the pile of money thet seemed to hev 
tumbled on me outer the sky. 


It was 
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curious to think on—but thar I wuz as 
rich as rich could be and Mr. Benjamin 
could hardly afford a cigar. Sech is 
life! I was consumin’ sorry fer him, 
and I made him borrow different small 
sums frum me. At last one day he come 
to see me and he looked very peaked and 
white. He said he wuz jest sick at heart 
to think he couldn’t take advantage of 
a chance to make a pile which hed 
come his way. He said he hed an in- 
side tip, and thet if he hed forty thousand 
dollars to put into Wall Street, he’d 
pull out—pull out were his very words, 
ma’am—a hundred thousand dollars in 
a week. The upshot of it wuz, he asked 
me to lend it to him on good security, 
and I did. And the upshot of bim wuz 
thet in a week’s time he hadn’t a cent.” 

He paused and nodded heavily. Miss 
Bellenden’s eyes had grown anxious. 

“So my brother, when he died, owed 
you forty thousand dollars?” 

“He did, mum.” 

“You have proof, I suppose?” 

“The best.” 

“Ts this a demand on me as his heir?” 

*““No, mum. I don’t need to make 
any demand on you fer anything. I 
told you he gave me security. Here it 
is in these here papers.” He took a 
legal-looking document from his pocket 
and balanced it in his hand. “These 
are the deeds for this house, mum.” 

Miss Bellenden was not conscious of 
speaking, but she echoed the words. 

“Yes, mum. This house is mine.” 

“Benjamin willed it to me,” she said 
in a small, hurried voice.. 

“Benjamin didn’t hev it to will.” 

Chaos came down on Miss Bellenden. 
She leaned weakly and covered her eyes 
with her veined, trembling hand. 

“Now I'll finish up as quick as pos- 
sible,” said Mr. Perkins; “I never meant 
to press this claim. As the hull trans- 
action with Mr. Benjamin had a sort 
of ‘auld lang syne’ touch to it, the 
deed was not recorded, an’ you’d never 
have known a switch about it from any- 
one. I was mad when I found out all 
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the facts after Mr. Benjamin had gone 
to glory—that the house I reelly owned 
was all thet you, a pore old maiden lady, 
hed. I jest considered the money as 
given away to Mr. Benjamin. I felt 
this way even before my son and your 
niece met in Paris an’ fell in love. : I 
come over here to try and win you to 
fergive Joan—not ’cause there was any- 
thing to gain frum you. I come here 
jest to get your good will, ’cause Joan 
loves you an’ cause it seemed awful 
sad to me thet you should be workin’ 
hard here, pore an’ lonely, jest ’cause 
you hev some sot notions. You know 
how I wuz treated—but we'll say no 
more of that. When I got over bein’ 
boilin’ mad I made up my mind to one 
thing. You called me some pretty hard 
names, mum, an’ you looked at me’s ef 
I wuz dirt under your feet, so I made up 
my mind it only seemed fair you should 
know the truth, an’ allow thet though 
I wuz born pore an’ hed no chance, I 
got in me jest as much of God’s etarnal 
honor as you hev. That ain’t owned 
by any few, mum, who happen to come 
into the world with things made easy 
fer them—at any rate thet’s the Ameri- 
can way of lookin’ at it.” 

He waved the papers gently. 

“Now, I know, Miss Bellenden, that 
though you’d be without a cent you’d 
want me to take this house, but I don’t 
consider this security was fair to you, 
mum, an’ I couldn’t do it—and what's 
more I never meant to.” 

“The house is yours,” came faintly 
from Miss Bellenden’s shielded lips. 

She saw him lay the papers on the 
coals and they swirled into flame. 

“I defy you to prove it. I wish you 
a Merry Christmas. Good evenin’.” 

The sound of the outer door closing 
aroused her. She swayed as she gained 
the hall. Her face moved like a whim- 


pering child’s. 

“Run after him, Ellen.” 

“Is it after Mr. Prentice?” 

“Call him back,” she said feebly, a 
frosty tear glittering on her cheek. 




















TAORMINA THE BEAUTIFUL 


By CAROLINE BAKER KUEHN 


HAT great traveler, 
Lord Holland, in his 
reminiscent period, 
was wont to afhirm that 
Taormina in Sicily, 
the peak of Teneriffe 

in the Canaries, and the first sight of the 

city of Damascus, were the finest views 
in the world. If Lord Holland’s opinion 
has passed hitherto without controversy 
it must be because the horde of tourists 
which charges over Europe does not ex- 
tend its ravages to the little known and 
the unfrequented. Travelers there are 
to-day, however, who would challenge 

Lord Holland as to the worthiness of 

the view of Damascus from any point 

to be classed with the othertwo. As to 

Taormina, some there be, enthusiasts, 

aplenty, who hold that for beauty of form 

and color, art and nature, there is not 

her like to be found in all the world. 
To such as knew Taormina and 

loved her, back, let us say, in the eighties 

—days when steam heat, electric lights, 

and even grands bains were unknown, 

when hotels were degraded palaces, with 
the grandeur, the atmosphere, and the 
inconveniences of old palaces—she seems 
in no small danger of being spoiled now 
that she is discovered. In the days I 
speak of there were drawbacks, to be 
sure. In order to send a telegram it was 
first necessary to look up the operator 
who might be getting his breakfast in 
casa sua, or practicing the mandolin 
in a neighboring café. Nothing too 
bad could be said of the postal sys- 


tem—if one ever got one’s letters it 





must have been because no one else 
wanted them. 

There was, however, a simplicity in the 
life that appealed to the jaded globe 
trotter, and a kindliness toward strangers 
on the part of the Taorminese, as yet 
unspoiled by greed of gain; and if one 
was detached, the temptation to take 
root was so strong that instinctively one 
began to look about for the site for a 
stucco villa and a terraced garden. In 
those days, too, the charm of discovery 
was always with one, unaided but un- 
restricted by dictatorial stars in red 
guide books. Taormina was of little 
importance to Herr Baedeker back in the 
eighties; and what a place for old clothes! 
You might wear your oldest and shab- 
biest, it was all one to the Taorminese. 

The views from the Greek Theater 
were no more beautiful then than now, 
surely, but one’s ears were less frequent- 
ly assailed by ausgezeignet, prachtvoll, 
and kolossal, and spinach-colored suits, 
topped by perky little hats with a silly 
chicken feather at the side, were so rare 
as to cause the women washing at the 
fountains to pause in their chatter long 
enough to wonder what kind of a fores- 
tiere was that. They have had ample 
opportunity since to make his intimate 
acquaintance. Those were the days— 
not to grow too prolix—when a little 
money carried one far, when servants 
were courteous, obliging, and grateful 
for small tips. Now, alas! Taormina 
is known to all the world, from the 
“Cookies” to the Kaiser, and what Mr. 
Douglas Sladen has not accomplished 
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by his two excellent books on Sicily, has 
been completed by the royal family of 
Germany. 

Taormina has become fashionable. 
Huge hotels with every modern conven- 
ience make the place entirely safe for 
the most coddled millionaire. The 
dignity of the Greek Theater is as im- 
pressive now as then, however; the ex- 
quisite and pathetic beauty of the Badia 
Vecchia, or Convent, called by Mr. 
Sladen one of the most beautiful Gothic 
buildings in the world, the Palazzo 
Corvaja, the Palazzo San Stefano, are 
still there to delight artist and architect, 
as are also many Moorish and Gothic 
arches and gateways, framing perspec- 
tives of gray-green hillsides of olive and 
almond orchards, beneath the shade of 
whose branches herds of goats and sheep 
are forever grazing; and the steep, alley- 
like streets and narrow goat paths 
(greatly tempting to the short-skirted, 
broad-soled woman, who loves to climb, 
or to scramble even) allure to coigns of 
vantage for the ever-changing views. 

The absolute out-of-door-ness of 
everything here is a relief from the 
churches and galleries of Florence and 
Rome. As for the view, what sea is so 
blue as the Mediterranean, what coast 
line bolder or more captivatingly irregu- 
lar and unexpected than the, Eastern 
coast of Sicily. High at the back of 
Taormina rise the mountains, towering 
one above the other, shutting off the 
tramontana, or north wind; overhanging 
the town, the grim ruins of the Castello, 
or ancient fortress, with the near-by 
hermitage of Saint Mary of the Rocks, 
a most picturesque little group of build- 
ings; higher still, much higher, lies the 
medizval and almost deserted town of 
Mola, clinging desperately to a shoulder 
of the mountain, as if fearful of being 
pushed off into the sea, and, closing in 
the distant perspective, at the right 
rises the long, graceful slope of Etna 
with its thin, white curl of smoke trail- 
ing off into the blue. 

Beautiful are the fine old city gates; 


beautiful, too, and interesting, the gray 
stucco group of buildings, formerly the 
Monastery of Dominican friars, now the 
Hotel San Dominico, of which a fine 
view is had from the Catania gate. 
Should interest or curiosity lead you 
thither, the head porter, in his capacity 
of cicerone, will tell you the following 
tale: 

More than three hundred years ago 
the ground upon which the monastery 
stands was given by the Cerami—una 
famiglia anticchissima e nobile—to the 
Dominican brotherhood (those clever 
friars who ever established themselves 
in an earthly paradise while seeking the 
heavenly one), with the stipulation in 
writing upon parchment, signed with a 
seal like a dinner plate, that if for any 
reason whatever the order should cease 
to exist, the ground should return to the 
descendants of the donors. Upon the 
suppression of this with other religious 
orders sometime in the seventies, Prince 
Cerami, the present head of the family, 
sought long and diligently among the 
archives of the monastery, until the docu- 
ment was found. Its validity being 
recognized by the Italian Government, 
the ground was returned to the family, 
who, for a nominal sum, acquired the 
buildings, with the exception of the fine 
sixteenth-century church, which now 
belongs to the municipality. 

For twenty years the place was a 
melancholy but picturesque feature of 
the landscape, falling gracefully into 
decay, until new hotels were needed and 
the transformation began. The low 
mass of dull-gray stucco is built four- 
square about three courts—one pure 
Gothic, the others later Renaissance, the 
beautifully graceful arches and slender 
columns, overgrown with blossoming 
vines trained pergola-like to the iron 
supports of the fine well head in the cen- 
ter of the court. The charm of the 
place is irresistible, especially of the 
gardens and terraces, the pergolas and 
arbors from every point of which is the 
view of Etna and the sea, the town and 
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hill sides. Never does the sense of 
vision become more valuable than in 
places like this; with a good pair of eyes, 
life might not be unendurable even to a 
paralytic. 

As for things to do there is no lack. 
Excursions on donkeys to Mola, to the 
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near-by town of Letojanni, where an 
interesting fair is held late in January, 
which brings the peasants from far and 
near for the purpose of bartering every- 
thing from horned cattle and feathered 
fowls to brass lamps and candlesticks 
and red cotton unbrellas, big and flam- 
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boyant enough to serve as tents upon a 
lawn. A charming touch is given to 
the excursion to the Castello, as, in 
addition to the exploration of the Cas- 
tello and hermitage, the sweet notes of a 
shepherd pipe delight the ear, played 


upon a veritable Pipe o’ Pan. The 


‘ragged but lovely child who thus dis- 
courses sweet music whilst watching his 
straggling flock, returns to every ques- 
tion but one reply, non so, I don’t 
know, burying his toes in the wet grass 
and looking as if all he asks it to be let 

After pouring our libation of 


alone. 
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pennies to the little Pan, we left him 
looking hopefully toward the group of 
Tedeschi who had stopped to refresh 
themselves at the tratoria, halfway up. 

In making these excursions it is well 
to trust to a connoisseur in donkeys, or 
your choice may fall upon one that is 
spaventoso, but if you grow donkey- 
wise you can usually get one that is 
ragionévole—reasonable; but they are 
all safe and can climb like cats. There 
is a charming excursion by boat to the 
Grotto of St. Andrea where, when the 
sun is bright, the water is as blue as it 
is in the famous Grotto of Capri, and 
where, in addition, the water’s edge is 
bordered bya growth of bright-red coral. 
Should you be in Taormina when the 
almond trees are in blossom you will 
have fortified yourself forever against 
the traveler who flouts anything as op- 
posed to the cherry-tree blossoms of 
Japan. . 

Not the least interesting feature of a 
visit to Taormina is the study of the 
people: Saracens, Moors, Normans, 
Greeks, Romans, have all fought for 
and possessed Sicily at one time or an- 
other. Hare says the map of Sicily 
shows the history of the Island, one side 
presented to Greece, another to Africa, 
and a third to Spain, a tempting bait 
for each. Traces of the different oc- 
cupations remain in both inhabitants 
and architecture. In one family with 
the same parentage may not infrequently 
be seen the blond coloring of the Nor- 
man and the dark, almost swarthy Arab 
type. This brings me to the true and 
interesting story of Salvatore Palladino. 
The name sounds grown up, but its 
owner was a little fellow, perhaps ten 
years old. We had noticed for several 
days that whene’er- we took our walks 
abroad, a ragged, forlorn little object 
had followed us, and the idea came of 
putting him to some use, in carrying our 
books, wraps, and accumulations from 
antiquity shops. The fascination of 
Italian antich: I have never been able to 
resist; moreover, whenever we dallied 





in a weak-minded way over the decision 
as to which of two paths led to a given 
point, it was the hand of Salvatore ex- 
tended flat and square like a hand in an 
Egyptian hieroglyph that always guided 
us aright. 

One day, as we were returning to the 
hotel, laden as usual with spoil frem 
the antichi, an Englishwoman living in 
Taormina startled us with the infcrma- 
tion that our little knight was particu- 
larly interesting, being a veritable faun, 
with furry ears and a tail. The ears we 
disproved at once, as, in anticipation of 
a new cap purchased the day befcre, 
his elder brother had cut his hair for 
him with a very dull instrument, evicent- 
ly, fer it was all in patches, black and 
white like a checkerboard; but beneath 
the cap the ears stood out in the proud 
triumph of fact over fiction. Conse- 
quently, we lifted the nostril of sccrn 
and incredulity at the idea of a tail. 
Once planted there, however, the thought 
worked like a maggot in the brain, 
and learning furthermore from an artist 
resident on the island that the child had 
a tail, that he was not sensitive, indeed 
that he had turned the aknormality into 
a source of revenue by exhibiting it 
to the curious at a penny a head, why 
then hesitate we, who had paid nobly in 
many pennies for the very cigars and 
cigarettes with which the elder brother 
was at that very time regaling himself? 
Taking our courage in two hands one 
lovely afternoon, we herded our one 
faun into a quiet lane and demanded 
proof of the coda if such existed. Salva- 
tore obligingly untied the rope about his 
waist that held his rags together, politely 
turned his back, and at the tip of the 
spine, in the place, in fact, where the tail 
ought to grow, there was the tail, short 
and stubby, but a tail undeniably, and 
as important for proof as though it had 
dragged on the ground. It was sur- 
rounded by long, silky hair, precisely 
like that on a variety of long-haired apes. 
Salvatore told us that when he was 
little, piccolo, his tail had hurt him 
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when he lay down, and so his mother 
had cut it off. Spartan woman! She 
deserved to become the mother of Cen- 
taurs. Further inquiry brought forth 
the facts that Salvatore’s father was in 
prison in Sardinia for killing a man, that 
his mother had been dead for several 
years, and the child was skilled in all 
cunning ways of bringing himself up. 
Had we been told that a she wolf had 
suckled him, a belated brother of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, we could well have 
believed it. His bed was an old sack 
into which he crawled at night, after 
seeking a sheltered spot. The dog-like 
habit was his of burying his food when 
he found himself with more than he 
could dispose of at one sitting. We 
knew then where the jar of jam went, 
that no child of ten could have eaten 
all at once and lived. 
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Lady Hill, an English resident of 
Taormina, who has established schools 
for the poor children of the place, has 
tried in vain to tame Salvatore, but he 
always runs away, sometimes going off 
into the hills where he lives for days 
like a wild creature. Apparently he is 
unable to stand any restraint. He is 
by no means lacking in intelligence, and 
is very sharp and shrewd, with the alert- 
ness of an intelligent animal. Salvatore 
is of the pure Arab type, whilst his 
brother is of the blond Norman. 

Such is the story of Salvatore Palla- 
dino, and when I had related it to a 
physician and he asked me if the tail 
were vertebrate I was able to respond 
promptly that it was. But when he ex- 
claimed excitedly, “Well, could he wag 
it?’’ Ah! there he had me, I shall have 


to go back to Taormina to find out. 
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By JESSIE STORRS FERRIS 
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J] HERE poppies pout their scarlet lips 


Among the whispering wheat, 


And brigand bees go sweethearting, 


With pollen-powdered feet; 


’Mid clovered crofts where fireflies meet 


To dance at drop of dusk, 


And every hedgerow faints beneath 


Its winy weight of musk; 


Where moonlight gleams on dim, warm pools 


With lily-pads a-sway,— 


Tis there, 


*tis there I fain would be 


This drear December day! 
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By ROBERT SHACKLETON 
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a listened gravely, yet 
al G it with the faintest touch 
(U. NN of tolerant amusement. 

CY) His jacket was of gray, 


XC 

Seo shaded by the dust of 
the road to a deeper hue; dust-covered 
boots rose high upon his thighs; his 
broad, soft hat drooped far down over 
his forehead. Slender bands on either 
shoulder were his sole insignia of rank, 
and he sat his horse in easy careless- 
ness, slouching forward just a trifle in 
his saddle. 

The mayor, with his white waistcoat 
billowing from a stress of emotions, and 
his voice quavering a little, for the sense 
of his importance in the public eye could 
not wholly vanquish fear, gave to the 
general a reluctant welcome on behalf of 
the town. He did not notice the twinkle 
of amusement, for with much apparent 
respectfulness did the distinguished 
officer listen to him; neither did he heed 
the restlessness of the staff, their shifting 
in their saddles, their covert smiles. The 
great horse of the general stood motion- 
less, but the soft stamping of the others 
punctuated the mayor’s talk. 

“IT venture to express the hope”— 
thus the voice trailed frightened on— 
“that there will be full protection of 
property, and in return, as mayor” (his 
almost discomfited importance swell- 
ing the waistcoat anew), “‘I offer you the 
hospitality of this town. If you are in 
need of supplies we are prepared to 
furnish them” (his voice ran more 


hurriedly, and his eyes wandered to the 


principal store of the little town, and he 
twitched his feet up, one after the other, 
as if engaged in the dodging of cannon 
balls); “‘of course, at the regular market 
prices.” His voice quite vanished in a 
final frightened flutter as he felt the gaze 
of the general fixed, now with severity, 
upon him. 

But the voice of General Chattan was 
free from reprehensive note. The au- 
dacity of the mayor in reading him a 
lesson upon the ethics of warfare, when 
the town was so completely in his power, 
appealed to his sense of humor. 

“Well, sir’—his manner was so 
bland, and his voice, with its soft 
slurring of the r’s, so gentle, that the 
mayor took new heart, and glanced 
proudly around as if to demand of his 
neighbors commendation for the politic 
way in which he had met this redoubt- 
able enemy—“well, sir, you may rest 
quite easy, sir. The Huns and the 
Vandals, sir, are no longer with us. We 
have left them back in Virginia, gloating 
over their spoil. And everything, sir, 
shall be paid for at the full market rates.” 

The mayor beamed, and his waist- 
coat swelled and billowed anew. 

“In our currency, of course, made at 
Richmond,” went on the purring voice, 
“and I don’t doubt, sir, that we’ll find 
about all we want in that big store, 
yonder; ” his eyes, in which the twinkle 
was now unmistakable, resting upon the 
building which, as he had easily dis- 
cerned from the mayor’s anxious glance, 
must belong to that worthy official him- 
self, 
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Whereupon the mayor spluttered un- 
intelligible words in his excitement, and 
shuffled his feet as if cannon balls were 
now coming in a storming rush. 

Then the general’s voice changed. 
“Where are the military?” 

The mayor boggled his words. 
command of the military, sir—— 


“The 


, 


“ee 


““There were soldiers here two hours 
ago. Where are they? How many are 
there? And will they oppose us?” 

The voice had suddenly become per- 
emptory and harsh. This was a voice 
that the staff well knew, and there was a 
straightening in the saddles and a stilling 
of restless horses. Upon all, soldiers 
and townsfolk alike, there fell silence. 
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But the mayor was a brave little man 
at bottom. He glanced again at his 
precious store, into which the early after- 
noon sunbeams were drowsily creeping. 
He sighed, but it was a sigh of resigna- 
tion should Fate really prove adverse. 

“In regard to the soldiers, sir, and 
their numbers and their movements, I 


My offer you the hospitality of this town.” 


will say nothing, as I have nothing to do 
with their command and would certainly 
not give information to our enemies.” 
He panted, after this display of 
bravery, and among some of those about 
him there was a momentary shuffling as 
if from an impulse to escape from the 
general’s wrath; but that officer smiled 
tolerantly, saluted, and at the head of his 
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staff passed up the main street. By 
nature he was averse to plundering, and 
in addition there were strict orders from 
headquarters governing the conduct of 
troops operating outside of Confederate 
territory. 

The astonished town had gathered 
along the way to witness the passage of 
the armed apparition. It had never 
thought of it as among the possibilities 
that the Confederates should appear. 
The postmaster, informal chairman of 
the local board of strategy, had incontro- 
vertibly shown that Lee, should he aim 
for Washington, would go far from this 
town of Bramley. And as the post- 
master had been wounded in the Seven 
Days, and had once been on duty fora 
couple of hours before the tent of 
General McClellan, his right to dogma- 
tize in regard to strategy had never been 
disputed. 

Yet here,in Bramley,the Confederates 
were! Faces were at every window, the 
sidewalks were thronged, men and 
women and children gazed big-eyed at 
the dusty troopers and listened spell- 
bound to the beat of hoofs and the 
jingling of accouterments. 

The mayor wistfully thought that he 
would have liked the Widow Morton 
and her daughter to have seen and heard 
him. Far up the street, on the balcony 
of their great house, he could -just make 
out two figures, which he thought must 
be theirs. And he was right. It was 
Mrs. Morton and her daughter who were 
standing within the pillared balcony, the 
older woman stately, proud, moved by 
happiness which she barely cared to 
conceal, and Charlotte, white of face, 
her head and shoulders tilted slightly 
forward in tense eagerness. 

“See how splendidly they carry 
themselves!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Morton. 
“These are men who—” But she 
checked herself, for soon these soldiers 
would be face to face with the Federals 
and with Colonel Marshall, the man 
whom Charlotte loved. 

Mrs. Morton was ardently for the 
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South, because she was of Carolina 
birth; her husband, too, although a 
Northerner, had believed in the doctrine 
of State rights; and naturally, Char- 
lotte herself tended in sympathy toward 
the South. It was before the beginning 
of the war, however, that the love be- 
tween herself and James Marshall had 
begun. Her father had liked the young 
man; her mother still liked him; Bram- 
ley was, after all, a Northern town; and 
so his being a soldier of the North had 
caused no breach. He had been at 
home for a few weeks on sick-leave 
furlough, and, with the few Northern 
soldiers who were in the town when the 
news of Chattan’s approach came, and 
a number of the more earnest-hearted 
townsmen, he had marched away, to 
serve as a volunteer with the little body, 
which was in command of his closest 
friend. 

Mrs. Morton’s exultation would have 
vanished, had she noticed the horror 
and distress in the eyes of her daughter. 
For to Charlotte the clattering of hoofs 
was fearsome, the flutter of the guidons 
had terror in it, the glint of the sun upon 
steel was deadly. 

The town was very different of aspect 
from those through which General 
Chattan had been marching and fight- 
ing—the Southern towns, burned and 
looted and ragged and poor, wrecked by 
the storms of war. For Bramley was as 
peaceful, as prosperous, as if no war were 
in progress. There were fine white 
houses, and long stretches of green lawn, 
and of flowering shrubs a great plenty, 
and giant elms, proudly sweeping their 
branches above the street and checker- 
ing with light and shadow the horsemen, 
who, in spite of their weariness, rode 
gaily through, looking with eager curi- 
osity on either side. 

As if to view a holiday parade,. the 
citizens had come out to look at the 
troops, and Chattan smiled grimly as he 
noticed it. There was a parting of one 
of the groups that irregularly lined the 
road, and a little boy, known to all the 
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townsfolk as the special servant of 
“Miss Charlotte,” pushed his way 
through and, frightened, but gaining shy 
confidence under the general’s kindly 
glance, stiffly held up to him a bunch of 
flowers. 

And all who saw it, felt that it was a 
graceful and proper thing to do, supple- 
menting the address of the mayor by this 
tribute from femininity. It was appro- 
priate, too, coming from the Mortons. 
This flowery homage caused a smiling 
uplift in hearts and countenances, and all 
looked at the general as if in expectation 
that something should follow, from him, 
in return. For, with all, there was the 
fear of what the quartermaster or the 
rear-guard might do. 

The general bowed his thanks, the boy 
was again swallowed up by the crowd, 
and with the medleyed din of the march, 
the clangor and clank and beat, the 
intermittent call of the bugle, the force 
went steadily on. As he passed the 
Mortons’ house, the general saw the two 
ladies, standing handsome and stately in 
the soft shade of the pillared porch, with 
roses and honeysuckles clinging about 
and over them. The exultant poise of 
Mrs. Morton told him, alert to all im- 
pressions, that she was on his side. He 
raised the flowers and bowed, but not 
significantly, for he had seen in the first 
glance that a note lay hidden among 
them sinisterly curled. And over the 
white gown of Charlotte a crimson rose 
showered petals like drops of blood. 

The general passed on. The soldiers, 
following him, disappeared from sight of 
the town, and the town breathed more 
freely. The multitudinous clattering 
chirr came faintly and more faint. A 
cloud of golden dust hovered in the sun- 
shot air, and the townsfolk looked with 
awe into one another’s faces, almost 
wondering if it had been but an ap- 
parition. 

But Charlotte was suffering an agony 
of remorse and dread. The parting, 
that day, with Marshall had been bitter; 
for jealousy had come to her, and she had 
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taunted him, and there had been sudden 
words that scorched and quivered. 
And he had gone—and in the wildness 
of the moment she had yielded to the 
primal savagery that had flamed into 
momentary control of her spirit. 

And now—now she would do anything, 
give anything, dare anything, to undo 
what she had done—anything, that is, 
which could be given or dared or done 
without visible violation of conventions! 
Even now she could have her horse 
saddled and could gallop off in an effort 
to save James Marshall—she never 
thought of the others. But what would 
the town say! It was not impossible for 
her to do a dreadful thing; but it was 
quite impossible for her to do anything 
unusual or marked in the public eye, to 
neutralize it! 

General Chattan opened the note and 
read. It was brief, and there was no 


name signed, but there was no disguise of 
hand. He knew that a woman had 
written it, a proud woman, who dis- 
dained the usual forms of secrecy; a 


gentlewoman who frankly took it for 
granted that, as a gentleman, he would 
make no such use of the letter as would 
disclose her identity; an angered woman, 
who wrote in a heat of passion. 

The note told, with swift succinctness, 
that the Federals were posted four miles 
in advance, at a point where the road 
wound through a defile and where it 
would be useless for him to attack. It 
told that the Federals were but two 
hundred in number, altogether too few 
for the position, and that they could be 
flanked should he turn to the right, at a 
crossroads where stood a schoolhouse 
and a little church, and, following the 
road about a hundred yards, thence send 
his men through a ravine. 

He felt a profound sadness, subtly 
comprehending that some woman was 
betraying, in anger, knowledge which 
had been given her by a soldier jn the 
trust of intimacy. As he rode on, the 
paper sifted from his hands in tiny 
fragments and one of his aides curiously 





“*See how splendidly they carry themselves !’” 


noticed that it was over a long distance 
that the little white bits were scattered. 
He reached the corner where stood the 


schoolhouse and the little crossroads 
church. Not even a farmer was in 
sight. ‘There was naught but brooding 
silence. He halted; and scouts came 
back with the intelligence that’ ‘there 
was a force posted in a strong position 
directly in his front. 

As he gave the command that turned a 
large part of his force toward the ravine, 
the people of Bramley, passing from 
vague questioning to awed realization, 
were waiting, tense and nervous, for 
sounds or news. ‘There was an air of 
expectation, of dread, of solemnity, and 
yet, withal, of curiosity. Men spoke in 
hushed voices. Faces were turned in 
the direction in which the cavalry had 
disappeared. Along the road, outside 
of the town, groups irregularly drifted. 


And in her room, with jts windows look- 
ing out into the garden which bloomed so 
sweetly, a girl, dry-eyed but in a frenzy 
of grief and reproach, chilled and 
shivered in expectancy. 

A horseman dashed into the town at 
headlong gallop, and only drew rein long 
enough to demand the road by which 
the cavalry had left. He galloped on, 
and Charlotte, who had rushed to the 
window to see, threw herself down, 
groveling, and prayed that it was a 
courier with an order to retreat. 

Suddenly she heard a gentle shivering 
of the air; a sound as if in the far distance 
glass were broken. She gave a sobbing 
cry; then came more sounds, and 
heavier; muffled thuds, softly echoing, 
and then a broken medley, with crash 
and shatter, and soughing sighs from 
iron throats, and now and then a sound 
as of the sad tolling of some distant bell. 





““To think that anyone here could have betrayed us!’” 
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Soon came silence; but the girl still 
lay, sobbing, forgetful of everything in 
life, now, but the realization of what it 
was she had done. Darkness came, and 
wrapped the houses; lights twinkled here 
and there, and the girl heard the mur- 
murous hum of talk from the street. 

There was an excited cry, “The 
soldiers!”—then the soft crooning of 
distant bugles and the thudding of 
hoofs. Once more the brigade of 
General Chattan entered the Bramley 
main street. That they had been vic- 
torious was clear, for they were exultant; 
and prisoners were with them, but it was 
equally evident that victory had been 
paid for. The men took instant pos- 
session of the streets, and great bivouac 
fires blazed up, weirdly lighting the 
soldiery, and a great glow flared against 
the pillared front of the Morton home, 
and struck, crimson and quivering, into 
the room where Charlotte crouched in 
dread. j 

There was a swinging stroke at the 
great old eagle brass knocker, and 


Charlotte started to her feet, scarcely 


able to repress a shriek. But it was only 
an aide, who presented the compliments 
of General Chattan, who begged to know 
if it would be any intrusion if he should 
take up his quarters there for the night. 

Mrs. Morton, fluttering and proud, 
received the general in’ the broad, 
hospitable hall. She asked him what 
had been the result of the fight. 

““We won, madam, and are now on our 
way to rejoin the main body.” 

“And can you tell us’—her voice 
faltered—“‘can you tell us the fate of 
Colonel Marshall, who was with the 
Federals?” She knew nothing, sus- 
pected nothing, of the quarrel of that day 
or of what had come from it, and 
thought only of the misery of poor Char- 
lotte, who, waiting for news, had begged 
brokenly to be left alone. 

“He is a prisoner, madam.” 

“And”—her voice faltered again— 
“can you tell me—he and my daughter 
are friends sa 
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The general’s face grew very kind. 
“He is a prisoner, I am sorry to say, but 
practically unwounded—a mere scratch. 
Shall I have him here to show your 
daughter that he isn’t hurt?” 

When Charlotte, white and shaken, 
crept down to see him, she could hardly 
believe that this was the man she had 
known; this man, so stern and so 
sorrowful, so possessed by some terrible 
emotion. 

“It is because he hates me,” she 
thought miserably, and she shrank 
away—but his eye brightened at the 
sight of her, and he steppcd to her side. 

“My love, my love,”” he murmured. 

And she saw that the quarrel had been 
quite forgotten!—the quarrel which 
with her had such awful consequence. 
Forgotten! With him, just back to her 
side from frantic scenes of struggle and 
death, the pettiness of the quarrel had 
sunk into nothingness. 

But the brightened look with which he 
had greeted her faded in an instant into 
profoundest grief. 

“Father is killed—and my youngest 
brother—” His voice broke in a tangled 
sound of agony inconceivable. ‘“‘ They 
went out with the men of Bramley, to 
help the soldiers—and they are dead— 
and my dearest friend is dead—oh, 
Charlotte, Charlotte!” He turned his 
face from her, and his form shook with 
fierce emotion. 

She tried to touch him, tried to speak 
to him, but her hand fell at her side and 
her words were a formless and shriveling 
whisper. 

“Someone betrayed us!” he went on, 
in a moment. “They came upon us 
through Brown’s ravine and Drew’s 
orchard. Someone told them!— and 
my father and my brother—” He 
broke down utterly, and she knew that 
his agony was stronger than his love, 
and that he could never forgive her if 
he knew. 

“You must go to my mother, Char- 
lotte—she needs you ~ 


“Yes,” she said dully. 
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“* And—and—oh, Charlotte, to think 
that anyone here could have betrayed 
us!” At this he quite broke down 
again. 

Through it all, both then and after- 
ward, there was a stern hope on the part 
of Marshall that he could discover who 
it was that had done the betrayal, but 
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shivering, seeing again the troopers 
filing by, hearing again the crooning of 
bugles and the thudding hoofs. 

At the close of the war they married. 
She sought to avoid it for a while, 
shocked and frightened at the very 
thought. She knew that ghosts would 
forever haunt them; but she saw that an 





“ And steadily on her husband read.” 


the mystery eluded him, for he could 
never learn of more than a speech of 
welcome by the mayor and of a bunch of 
flowers sent by the girl he loved. 


As time wore on, and the war drew 
toward its close, the savage spirit that 
had once taken possession of Charlotte 
came to be looked back upon by her as 
a deadly nightmare. She never forgot; 
often, in the night, she would awake 


unexplained refusal would really give 


pain, and so to his gentle insistence she 
at length yielded. 


Sadness, somberness, ever marked her. 
It was not that the memory was always 


“existent; wounds of the mind and the 


heart heal, with scars; but the effect of 
the dreadful day could never be effaced. 
And he, too, never could forget. 

Year followed year, decade followed 
decade into eternity, and children came 
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and grandchildren. And ever with 
Charlotte was the gentle sadness which 
neither the love of husband nor of 
children could quite put away. Her 
mother had died, and she and her 
husband now lived in the-great house 
which had been her home before her 
marriage. And late one afternoon she 
sat on the pillared balcony, looking out 
upon the gentle street, the dignified 
homes, the sweeping elms. A group 
had gathered far down there by the store 
where the Confederate general had 
paused on that far-away day. Her 
husband came up the walk, between the 
flowering shrubs, and his face brightened 
affectionately as he saw her. 

“IT have something to interest you!” 
he cried, holding up a magazine.’ “An 
article by General Chattan, describing 
his foray into this very region! I 
haven’t read a word of it yet, so that we 
may have it together.” 

She turned pale, but he did not 
notice. He placed a chair for her and, 
seating himself beside her, opened the 
pages and eagerly began to read. And 
as in a dreadful dream all the happenings 
of that distant day came back to her. 

As he went on, paragraph after 
paragraph—crossing the Potomac, cut- 
ting loose from Lee, passing town after 
town, coming ever nearer to Bramley— 
something tightened and tightened about 
her heart. ‘The inevitable came at last! 

A shower of petals fell over her like 
splotches of blood. Somewhere a bell 
was tolling, and it came to her as the 
boom of distant firing. Her face grew 
terribly white and drawn. And steadily 
on her husband read. She wanted to 
shriek out a warning; she wanted to save 
him from the knowledge which was about 
to strike at him, to dizzy him, to blind 
him. But her dry tongue could not 
utter a sound; her hands fell nerveless. 


As he read the words, “‘‘J entered the 
town of Bramley—’” a faintness came 
over her, and she fell back in her chair. 
The present vanished, all consciousness 
vanished, and from the distance still 
came the heavy, heavy toll of the bell. 

He read on. Intent upon the nar- 
rative, he did not heed that she had 
fainted. She came slowly back to her- 
self, clutching at consciousness with a 
shivering dread of what consciousness 
might bring. She sighed, with an in- 
finite weariness. He did not heed, for 
there had come to him a full recurrent 
sense of the long-past tragedy and he 
only deemed that she, too, was once 
more full of the terror of it. 

She looked at him. She listened, 
again, to his voice. Chattan’s story had 
passed the entry into the village, had 
passed the fight; he was now leaving the 
Morton home on his way to rejoin Lee. 

Then, after all, the general had not 
written down anything! He had not 
sunk the gentleman in the historian. He 
had not, as he might so easily have done, 
forgotten that the occurrences of that 
distant day might still be alive with 
potential shame! . 


He closed the pages. They looked 
curiously at each other. Each was 
searching out the other’s heart. He, as 
well as she, knew now that in these 
recent moments there had been some- 
thing of solemn import. 

“I wonder who it was—” he mur- 
mured. 

Should she tell him? Should she 
break the silence that had for twoscore 
years bound her? The words were on 
her lips. She saw, in swift imagination, 
his incredulity, his amaze, his terrible 
anger. And from that picture she 
cowered. 

“IT wonder who it was,” she whispered. 








JAPAN: 


OUR NEW RIVAL IN THE EAST 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


Il. OUR INEVITABLE COMPETITION WITH YELLOW LABOR* 


at factories swarming 
with cheap Mongolian 
labor, Japan, in my 
judgment, has inau- 
gurated ; a new economic movement, no 
less important to the world than was the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
and even more revolutionary than that 
iconoclastic innovation because no nation 
can compete with these yellow wage- 
earners. 

But before dealing with this startling 
transformation which now threatens 
much of the foreign commerce of both 
America and Europe, I wish to call at- 
tention to our present unsuccess abroad, 
and to the indication that we would not 
secure the trade of the far Pacific, even 
if Japan were not ready with a new ele- 
ment of competition. 

With sturdy optimism we ignore our 
commercial failures in the Far East and 
look upon an occasional emergency cargo 
as the beginning of a permanent trade. 
Japan, for example, was compelled to 
march to war in American shoes, but we 
forget that when it returns to the paths of 





peace it will go barefoot. It is equally 
idle to dwell upon the colossal commerce 
of the China of to-morrow; Japan will 
take care of that, as the official Japanese 
proclamation, reproduced below, attests. 
When our trade commissioners complete 
the humiliating chapter of our South 
American defeat, it will doubtless be in 
order to tell the story of our exclusion 
from the opportunity of the Orient. The 
foreign trade of the southern half of our 
own hemisphere now amounts to $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. It has passed to the 
Old World, whose antiquated methods 
we deride! The foreign commerce of 
Oceanica and the Pacific countries of 
Asia amounts to $3,000,000,000 per 
annum, and is passing to Japan, whose 
invasions we applaud! 

There is a popular tendency in 
America to get into the sanguine class 
with John Barrett and Colonel Sellers. 
We are a nation of big figures. If we 
fail to-day, we fill the future with 
statistics. In the name of the Govern- 
ment, O. P. Austin has preémpted the 
commercial prize of the Orient. All 
that we have to do is to complete the 
Panama Canal, revive and subsidize a 


*This is the second of a most important series of articles (the first of which appeared in the November 
number) on the future of our commerce with the Orient in the light of the new era which begins for Japan with 
the conclusion of her war with Russia. The series has been specially prepared by Mr. Harold Bolce, of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, from information gathered by him during a recent trip to China and Japan, 
taken specially for this magazine.—The Editor. 
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merchant marine, reform our consular 
service, establish credit agencies, banks, 
sample exchanges, and go-downs in Asia, 
master the tariff complexities abroad, 
stand pat on our own, and undersell 
Japan. But that nation is likewise look- 
ing into the future. 

The Department of Finance at Tokio 
has officially made the following an- 
nouncement: ~° 

Our trade doubled decennially during 
the twenty years from 1868 to 1888, and 
septennially after the latter year; and if 
the same rate is maintained hereafter, 
the volume of trade will reach yen 
1,060,000,000 (£108,521,184) im 1909. 
Moreover, the completion of the Panama 
Canal will stimulate our trade with 
North America, open a new era for our 
trade with South America, especially 
with Brazil and the Argentine Republic, 
and not improbably enable us to find for 
our merchandise new markets on the 
West Coast of Africa. Again, as many 
railways are now under construction in 
the interior of China with a view to 
tapping her inexhaustible wealth, our 
commercial relations with her in our 
position as her close neighbor will, with 
the exploitation of ber natural resources, 
become more intimate than ever. 

To back up this programme Japan 
starts in with 9,000 factories’ employing 
half a million Mongolian operatives 
thriving on wages that would drive 
American labor to pauperism and crime. 
These Oriental factories will turn out a 
“Hoe” press, a “ Baldwin” locomotive, a 
“Cramp” battle ship, or an “Edison” 
phonograph with such fidelity to the 
niceties of construction that the Ameri- 
can makers cannot detect the counterfeit 
from the original. With what will pass 
for our own goods, Japan will be able 
to undersell us in any foreign market. 
The Sunrise Kingdom has patented all 
our best inventions and appropriated 
our most popular trade-marks, and 
brings legal action against American 
firms attempting to “infringe” upon 
the stolen right of Japanese manufac- 


turers to multiply and sell “Yankee” 
wares. 

Reprehensible as we may consider 
Japan’s appropriation of the good name 
of our merchandise, it may be the begin- 
ning of a great movement in world 
trafic. For the first time in economic 
history Japan has employed in mechani- 
cal industries a labor that is both cheap 
and efficient. The cheap-labor scares 
of the past have been merely political 
arguments. Many economists are con- 
vinced that American labor, when its 
product is measured, is the cheapest 
among Western nations. The working- 
men of the United States turn out in our 
big factories as great a volume of goods 
as do all the employees of Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom com- 
bined. In Japan and China, however, 
there is a labor with which neither 
America or Europe could or would com- 
pete. Official figures from Tokio show 
that shipbuilders in the 230 private 
shipyards of that empire receive fifty- 
nine sen a day; the highest rate of wages 
paid in all Japan to artisans. In textile 
industries, the maximum rate is twenty- 
nine sen. . 

Of this labor, cheap, skillful, diligent, 
and thrifty, the Orient possesses a 
monopoly. With this army of Oriental 
wage-earners who cannot only rival the 
best operatives of America and Europe, 
but who can save money out of their 
beggarly pay, the Mongolian manu- 
facturer embarks upon the search for 
foreign markets with goods which he can 
mark down beyond the reach of any 
possible competition. The introduction 
of labor-saving machinery was revolu- 
tionary, turning thousands of men out of 
employment and causing the abandon- 
ment of hundreds of hand-made in- 
dustries. Yet the problem in all coun- 
tries was the same. All could install 
engines and dynamos and belts. With 
the readjustment to the new order, tens 
of thousands of new people were em- 
ployed and products were amazingly 
multiplied. ‘The original thousands of 
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men made idle were frequently forced 
under prolonged protest into other call- 
ings, and individual capital was often 
irreparably lost. This is one of the 
tragedies of all economic progress. 
People as a whole benefited by the 
revolution. The prosperity of the world 
was vastly increased. 

With the transformation of the Orient 
into a modern factory center employing 
yellow millions of men at wages which 
estop competition, America and other 
Western nations are confronted by a 
new element in manufacturing industry. 
The only way to compete successfully 
would be to force the wages in Europe 
and the United States down to the level 
of those in Japan, and that would plunge 
the whole Occident into anarchy. It is 
obvious that the Japanese menace to 
the cotton mills of the Southern States 
of America now dependent upon the 
Chinese trade is but the preliminary 
phase of an industrial catastrophe which 
may overtake every manufacturing plant 
in this country which now or in the fu- 
ture bases its prosperity on foreign trade. 

Japan is after the same markets which 
our statisticians have staked out for us, 
and it will fix a price that will give its 
cargoes the right of way. Is it possible 
that the Orient will cause us to abandon 
foreign fields entirely, so far as the sale 
of competitive goods is concerned? We 
can go on exporting raw materials to 
Japan and other countries, but that will 
not in the long run satisfy the ingenious 
American people. It is not improbable 
that the Orient will become the world’s 
manufacturer of many commodities the 
making of which we thought indispen- 
sable to our prosperity, and that we will 
devote ourselves to: other and far more 
profitable lines of industry. This would 
not compensate the cotton mills of the 
South, any more than the universal 
prosperity resulting from labor-saving 
machinery satisfied the workingmen and 
capitalists who were made to suffer by 
the innovation. 

The fact that we cannot compete with 
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Japan is the sensational thing in the new 
industrial movement starting in the Far 
East. If I owned stock in any mill whose 
products depended upon trans-Pacific 
demand, I would sell it. But while 
there is every economic indication that 
Japan is to become possibly the greatest 
manufacturing and exporting country, 
and while its dominance commercially 
in the Pacific may mean ruin to many of 
our industries, I cannot share the pessi- 
mism that this will bridge our prosperity 
as a nation. Theoretically, we should 
have declined from the moment our mer- 
chant marine began to decay. But, on 
the contrary, we progressed and our com- 
merce abroad increased as fast as our 
ships vanished from the oceans. We 
simply found foreign nations that could 
build vessels cheaper than we could, and 
we let them build them. Undoubtedly, 
much capital invested in American ship- 
yards was lost forever, just as the for- 
tunes involved in industries that Japan 
will crush will be wiped out. 

The Hanseatic League, like our high 
tariff, was long a protector of trade. It 
died hard, even after it had outlived its 
purpose, for it was able to offer con- 
vincing argument that traffic would de- 
part from the Baltic if its power were 
destroyed. But the League passed into 
history, and Hamburg to-day does more 
business than did all the Hanseatic 
towns combined. In Washington the 
guide will show you Georgetown’s 
Water Street where George Washington 
bought wharf lots, paying more for them 
than they are worth to-day, for sailing 
vessels ceased to beat up the Potomac 
when engines came to haul freight to 
the seaport towns. It was predicted of 
Alexandria, Virginia, that it would be- 
come one of America’s greatest export 
cities. To-day its chief claim to dis- 
tinction is that you pass it on the way 
to Washington’s tomb! Similarly, the 
emergence of the Orient as a great, if not 
ultimately the greatest, manufacturing 
center will arrest many industries and 
readjust many commercial activities in 
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the United States, creating numberless 
local panics and disaster perhaps, but not 
at all diminishing the prosperity of the 
American people as a whole. 


SOME YELLOW PERIL FALLACIES 


One of the delusions now taking shape 
is that Japan will ultimately flood this 
country with cheap goods. We can 
never be submerged under wares from 
any nation, because we would get only 
what we could afford to buy. Japan 
will not bestow its wares upon us. 
Some day we may find it profitable to 
let the Orient make for us many goods 
which it costs us a great deal more to 
produce. That would be no more 
disastrous than our surrender of ship- 
building to the cheaper yards of Europe. 
There is a feeble political economy, 
particularly noticeable in high places, 
that the only thing worth ‘having in 
foreign commerce is an export trade. 
One statesman wished that the two 
oceans were seas of fire to consume every 
cargo seeking the shores of the United 
States. We shall underestimate Japan 
until we forego this fallacy. Every ship- 
ment of goods to Japan enriches that 
empire, no less than it does the United 
States, or any other exporting country. 

Since 1896 the imports into Japan 
have been greater every year than the 
exports from that country. According 
to our congressional notions of trade the 
Sunrise Kingdom should, therefore, be 
now in a desperate financial condition. 
We forget that those goods, consisting 
of electric motors, engines, lathes, iron 
and steel, lead, tin, telegraph wires, raw 
cotton, pulp, leather, wool, locomotives, 
dyes and spindles, etc., have entered 
into the industrial development of the 
empire. Not long ago an American 
banker called upon me and asked me 
to prepare for him a comparison of 
the “favorable balance of trade” of 
the United States, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Japan. I told 


him that all the foreign countries 


mentioned had no favorable balance, so 
called; that they all imported more than 
they exported. He was greatly sur- 
prised. I said to him: “If an American 
ships ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
cotton to Japan and with it buys silk 
which, when it reaches the United States, 
is worth twenty thousand dollars, his im- 
ports are greater than his exports, but he 
has added ten thousand dollars to his 
capital.” 

It amazed this banker to lez © that for 
more than half a century the United 
Kingdom has been steadily importing 
more than it has exported. In the past 
decade its excess of imports over exports 
amounted to more than eight billion 
dollars. Its annual “unfavorable bal- 
ance” is now one billion. If the polit- 
ical economy which bases a country’s 
solvency necessarily upon its excess of 
exports were sound, England to-day 
would be bankrupt. The Lion would 
long ago have ceased to be rampant! 
On the contrary, England is the world’s 
banker, and it fixes the price of most 
of America’s staple articles. Let every 
American who regards our traffic with 
Japan valuable only when we can sell 
that country more than we buy from 
it, give heed to the commercial record 
of Great Britain. In the past decade, 
France also has had an “unfavorable 
balance” of over 790 million dollars, and 
Germany has imported in that period 
nearly three billion dollars more than it 
has exported. 

The real strength of Japan would be 
an economic sensation if it were fully 
appraised by our statesmen. All nations 
for a number of years have been pouring 
their goods into Japan, in response to 
orders from that country. Many of 
these commodities have been structural 
things and machinery that went into the 
beginnings of Japan’s new industrial 
life. Now the tide has turned. Japan 
has become a manufacturing power and 
it seeks export trade in new and awaken- 
ing countries in Asia and South America 
and Africa. When it gets that trade, as 
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it inevitably will, it will become a great 
exporting nation like the United States 
with a “favorable” balance. Like Eng- 
land and Germany, it plans to build 
piers, steel bridges, and railways in 
foreign lands, and generally to equip 
emerging empires and republics with the 
conveniences and later with the luxuries 
of modern life. Then the tide will turn 
again and these countries will begin to 
send more and more goods in return to 
the creditor nation of the Orient. Japan 
will then be a great importing nation, 
like Great Britain. All lands pay 
tribute to England. That is why the 
wealth that goes into the country is 
greater than its exports. It is reaping 
the broad harvest of centuries of pioneer 
investments in distant countries. Japan 
has been wisely administered. It has 
not been afraid of an “unfavorable 
balance of trade,” knowing that this, at 
the outset of its career, was the most 
auspicious of its national assets. It was 
borrowing from the wealth and strength 
of the world to prepare it for inter- 
national traffic worthy of an ambitious 
and resourceful people. I have dis- 
cussed this important subject with N. I. 
Stone, the tariff expert of the United 
States Government. He called my at- 
tention to the fact that the Roman 
Empire in its richest days imported 
more than it exported, and that the 
reverse was true of the Roman colonies. 
It is the debtor nation that must pay 
tribute. The confusion in the American 
mind on this question of trade balances 
is so great and the importance of the 
matter so vital to intelligent legislation 
in tariff matters, that I suggest that ex- 
perts in the Department of Commerce 
be asked to prepare a special monograph 
on the problem. 


THE REAL JAPANESE DANGER 


While Japan’s triumph as an export- 
ing nation will undoubtedly wipe out of 
existence in the United States cotton 
mills and other plants that persist in at- 
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tempting to hold an Asiatic trade which 
the Sunrise Kingdom can easily control, 
such loss, great and deplorable though it 
may be, will only be local in this country. 
Capital may vanish in these unequal 
contests with Japan, but the energy be- 
hind it will, when it finds the struggle 
unprofitable, devote itself to something 
else. I do not minimize the industrial 
danger that now confronts us in Japan’s 
metamorphosis. I simply wish to em- 
phasize that commercially as a nation 
we have nothing to fear. The richer 
and more progressive the Orient, the 
better it will be for us and for the world. 
Theoretically, the rise to power of the 
American nation with its incredible re- 
sources should have annihilated the com- 
mercial and industrial activities of Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, our progress 
has contributed to the enrichment of the 
Old World. And just as England is our 
greatest commercial rival and likewise 
our biggest customer, so Japan, when 
it becomes the Great Britain of the 
Far East, will buy greater and greater 
quantities of goods from us. But in the 
meantime it will inflict ruin upon various 
American industries that come into 
direct competition in foreign fields with 
Mongolian manufacturers. The im- 
portant thing to keep in mind is that the 
rise of Japan as a manufacturing nation 
means, not the downfall, but the trans- 
formation, of our foreign commerce. 
This readjustment may not be confined 
to the Pacific trade, for we shall find 
Japan as a rival in many lands. Through- 
out all our consideration of the new 
Japan we should keep in mind that it is 
bringing, as I have pointed out, the 
element of Mongolian labor into the 
world’s political economy, and that, un- 
like the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, we cannot duplicate it. 

I am inclined to believe that this may 
be one of the most significant movements 
in history. Of course, with the in- 
dustrial expansion of Japan the rates of 
pay for labor will gradually rise, but long 
before they reach anything like living 
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wages for competing workingmen in 
America, the Oriental manufacturers 
will have driven us completely out of 
Pacific markets. In the past five years 
the pay of carpenters in Japan rose five 
sen a day; that of plasterers rose six sen; 
cabinetmakers three sen; tailors (for 
European dress) one and one-half sen, 
the average wages of all the above 
operatives now being about twenty- 
seven cents in American money a day. 
Farm laborers who in 1900 got thirty- 
two yen a year, now get thirty-seven yen 
for the same period. In other words, 
where they received $1.33 a month, they 
now command in agricultural pursuits 
no less than $1.50 every thirty days! 
These are official figures, published at 
Tokio. 

If the cheap labor of Japan were in- 
competent, there would be little if any 
significance in the above figures. But 
the labor of the Sunrise Kingdom is in- 
comparably skillful. The farmers . of 
that empire, for example, have developed 
a husbandry that is the admiration of 
practical men and scientific horticultu- 
rists the world over. The experts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
go to Japan to study Oriental triumphs 
of cultivation. 

It is frequently said that the Japanese 
are merely imitators. I will consider 
this a little later on. Even if they were 
only followers, the fact that they can 
duplicate the manufactures of America 
and are doing it is in itself a menace to 
our present foreign trade. The com- 
merce of the world to-day consists 
largely of standard articles, raw or 
finished, for which there is an established 
market. Granted that Japan’s chief 
genius is in imitation, it can keep its 
factories busy and prosperous supplying 
the world’s demand for well-known 
commodities. It is not beyond the 
probabilities that Japan is ordained to 
do this very thing—to take up the white 
man’s burden of making goods in the 
construction of which the necessity of 
marked inventive genius has passed. It 
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may be that the Mongolian and not the 
Anglo-Saxon 1s to be the world’s manu- 
facturing servant, turning out the boots 
and shoes, the beds and bath tubs, the 
stoves and cotton duck and barrels and all 
the numberless necessities of commerce. 
If this be true, we are witnessing the 
beginning of one of the most phenomenal 
changes in economic progress. It will 
mean that each nation will more and 
more confine itself, or rather be free to 
branch out in the things of which it has a 
natural monopoly. That this will take 
place, so far as our foreign trade in the 
Pacific is concerned, is almost inevitable. 
In making the same line of goods, what 
element could we introduce to offset the 
cheap labor of Japan? If we installed 
new machinery to cut down expense, 
Japan would duplicate it. It is obvious 
that sooner or later we must abandon all 
efforts to maintain a trade in goods that 
Japan can supply at a lower price. It 
may be that the unapproachable in- 
ventive genius of America is destined 
constantly to be devoted to the creation 
of new things. Unquestionably, one of 
the monopolies in Ameyica is an artistic 
vigor of invention. I have in mind an 
association of workers who produce 
unique furniture. It is sold throughout 
the United States and in some parts of 
Europe. A charm of originality goes 
with these pieces, and the industry could 
not be appropriated by any cheap-labor 
duplication in Japan. The Sunrise 
imitators could copy the pieces already 
produced, but vitalizing the American 
undertaking is a consecration of artistic 
genius constantly devising new creations. 
That is but one line of work. The 
field is free in every industry. We have 
in the United States two or more 
magazines devoted to the inauguration 
of an American standard of household 
furnishing and decoration. If Japan 


takes from us the work of making the 
ordinary things of commerce, it may be 
that we shall turn our attention to the 
manufacture of more original and more 
beautiful articles. Perhaps it means the 
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inauguration of a Greek age in America. 
Contractors inform me that, in New 
York, marble office buildings and hotels 
are erected now at twice the cost of ordi- 
nary steel structures in order to carry out 
the owners’ idea of architectural beauty. 

Let us assume that Japan is to crowd 
us out of the Pacific markets in the sale 
of goods that now make up the bulk of 
commerce. That would spread disaster 
in many parts of America, for our manu- 
facturers will be slow to concede that 
they cannot compete, and, clinging to a 
losing industry, will finally go down with 
acrash. But that success on the part of 
Japan will make it a wealthy nation. 
It would not need to get all of the com- 
merce of the Far East to have a foreign 
trade greater than America’s. It will 
then come to the United States for any- 
thing of which we have a monopoly. 
Suppusing, for example, that Japan 
could afford now to put up modern office 
buildings in Tokio and Yokohama, and 
called upon American architects to 
design them, there would be a lifetime 
work for an army of artists. I did not 
see a single steel building in Japan, and 
was informed at one of the departments 
at Tokio that there was but one such 
structure in the empire. From the 
American standpoint, Japan is a land of 
unpainted rookeries and shanties. And 
if in America we undertook generally to 
put up beautiful buildings, instead of 
unsightly ones, there would be new open- 
ings for thousands of inventive men. 

I mention these things as mere in- 
cidental opportunities. For a time we 
will make tardy effort to get into the 
South American field, but Japan will 
not only be there ahead of us, assum- 
ing that we could supplant Europe, 
but through our inflexible tariff deter- 
mination to make no concessions to our 
customers, we shall find ourselves 
virtually excluded from most foreign 
fields. If some jealous commercial 
power had the opportunity to frame a 
foreign trade policy for the United States, 
little change would be made in our 
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present method of treating foreign 
states. It all comes from the American 
idea that export commerce is a great 
thing to secure, but that import trade is 
a curse. 


JAPAN’S NEW POLITICAL ROLE 


We have been compelled many times 
to revise our estimate of Japan. Once 
we thought that country to be a mere 
twister of bamboos, a dwarfer of pines 
and cryptomerias, a patient maker of 
cloisonné and lacquer ware. Even after 
we knew that electric lights and tram- 
ways went into the country, we dreamed 
of it as a land of lanterns and temples 
and pilgrims. And when we realized 
that Japan was actually building derricks 
and dynamos and steel bridges and 
battle ships, we said it was only an 
imitator. Two years ago it went to war 
and it has amazed the whole military 
world by its genius in initiative. It has 
shown the nations that Orientals have 
the power of leadership and mastery. 

It may sober the American people 
toward Japan to realize that if that 
empire to-day should exasperate us by 
setting some trap at the Open Door, 
which is not an unlikely event for the 
future to disclose, we would not find it 
expedient to repeat the performance of 
Commodore Perry. It is not that we 
would fear to follow in the wake of 
Rojestvensky. We have admirals and 
Old Glory enough to go round for that. 
But we would not reach the straits that 
swallowed the Russians. Declaration 
of war against Japan would raise the 
colors of the Mikado to the masthead of 
every British battle ship and clear them 
all for action. It is safe to say that 
during the coming ten years’ term of this 
dual alliance—the greatest perhaps in 
history—both Europe and America will 
substitute the olive branch for the big 
stick in dealing with the Far East. 

It is far from a pleasing fact that the 
American navy, which since the days of 
Decatur has never been successfully 
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opposed, save in the Congress of the 
United States, has to-day been out- 
maneuvered by Japanese diplomacy. 
Yet serious as this is in revealing the 
dynamic rise of Japan to the first rank of 
nations, it is not the greatest element of 
power in the new Orient. We could, if 
compelled to, prepare for war with these 
two island empires which have tempo- 
rarily cowed the continents. Ultimate 
triumph in a prolonged war would be 
determined, after all, by money, and we 
have the wealth. The piled-up billions 
in the United States could pay off the 
public debts of all nations, and still leave 
us a credit balance that would make us 
the richest country in the world. We 
could, therefore, build the big fleet 
necessary to combat Great Britain and 
Japan combined, but it would not be a 
profitable business. We shall probably 
make a specialty of Hague conferences. 

What is of more serious import in the 
Far Eastern transformation is the in- 
dustrial factor of cheap and efficient 
labor which, as I have pointed out, is an 
Oriental monopoly. With that we can- 
not cope. It is non-competitive. We 
cannot produce it any more than Japan 
can supply the raw cotton for the world. 
Nor can we import it. 

America as one industrial army is 
opposed to the immigration hither of 
Mongolian laborers. Our working mil- 
lions know that they cannot compete 
with these yellow men. But if the larger 
prosperity of the United States is to 
depend upon foreign markets, and these 
Orientals, with whom we cannot com- 
pete and whom we therefore exclude, 
man the factories of Asia and sell so- 
called American goods throughout the 
world, Chinese or Japanese exclusion 
will benefit only those American work- 
ingmen engaged on manufactures de- 
signed exclusively for the home market. 
There are many indications that America 
isto be confined within its own geograph- 
ical limits. But if that be the case, what 
shall we do with our surplus manu- 
factures if no country will pay us a high 
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price for wares that Japan can supply 
at a much lower rate? 

The latter will probably be done, but 
not, perhaps, in a wholesale way until 
ruin overtakes some of our industries, 
such as the cotton mills to which I have 
referred. It is not impossible that 
American capital will migrate to the 
Orient, when the manufacturing move- 
ment there is fully understood, and help 
to construct the great works which, 
operated by skillful cheap labor, will 
supply a large part of the civilized world 
with its wares. This migration of capital 
to-day is one of the most important and 
significant movements in world econom- 
ics. High tariffs have caused it. To 
escape prohibitive duties American 
electric companies, for example, have 
built branch factories in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and England. If Japan 
shuts American goods out of foreign 
markets, the natural thing for American 
capital to do would be to go to the 
Orient and employ Mongolian working- 
men. What is to prevent the mill 
owners of South Carolina from going 
to Shanghai or Singapore? That, and 
only some such move, would rob Japan 
of her immeasurable advantage in the 
contest for foreign trade. 

It is right here that Japan’s political 
power will become dangerous. It has 
already made it difficult if not impossible 
for a foreigner to conduct much business 
in Japan. Its dominion over Korea is 
secure, the leases it acquired from 
Russia to points on the Asiatic mainland 
run for ninety-nine years, and its in- 
fluence in Peking is powerful and grow- 
ing daily. Japan has made a world 
success, and China feels the need of a 
political manager. It is more than 
likely that boycotts, Boxer movements, 
or strikes would take counsel from Japan 
if American manufacturers, competing 
with the Sunrise Kingdom, became in- 
trenched in the Far East. 

It is plain that the American nation is 
not advised as to what is taking place 
behind the Japanese screen! 
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97 OW is it with Christmas 
in these days when the 
schoolmaster is abroad 
in such force, and such 
a store of new knowl- 
ty edge waits to be recon- 
ciled to old impressions? Is Christen- 
dom keeping Christmas from force of 
ancient habit, or is the true Christmas 
spirit still strong, and the faith it is born 
of still the hope of the world? Spain 
is a very pious country. Russia is an- 
other. A large proportion of the popu- 
lation of both these countries is very 
slightly, or not at all, concerned with 
new knowledge, and will go about its 
Christmas keeping with quite as much 
zeal, so far as the faith is concerned, as 
if the world were a century younger. 
Famine in Spain, bereavement, pover- 
ty, and political unrest in Russia, may 
make this Christmas a somber festival 
in those countries, but it will not suffer 
from the new knowledge. 





As FOR THE BETTER EDUCATED and 
more fortunate peoples, they are all rep- 
resented in America, and much of what 
one may find to say of the Americans 
applies more or less to all Christendom. 
We Americans will have a very active 
Christmas this year, so far as material 
things go, because we have had a year of 
great material prosperity. In that par- 


ticular we are better off than the rest of 
the world, and the stream of Christmas 
dollars that flows eastward across the 
seas will doubtless be greater and more 
helpful than it has ever been before. 


Our SPIRITUAL STATE may not be so 
clearly a matter for congratulation as 
our material condition, but about that, 
too, there is a great deal that makes for 
encouragement and good hope. Our 
standards seem to be tending upward. 
We may not seem to be as fervent 
Christians as some men have been in 
times past, but at least we are modest. 
We are modest not only about other 
folks’ exposition of Christian deport- 
ment, but even about ourown. We take 
notice of behavior backed by responsi- 
ble authority that does not square with 
the pretensions of Christian civilization. 
When the allies marched to Pekin and 
we read accounts of some of them as 
being unduly zealous to kill, loot, harry, 
chastise, and levy tribute, we com- 
mented dolorously on their behavior as 
representatives of Christian nations, and 
wondered what impression the Chinese 
received of Christian morals as exhibited 
in practice. When Europeans commit 
intolerable outrages in Africa, when 
American mobs burn negroes, when in 
the race for money or power men seem 
to us to outrun all scruple and all sense 
of human brotherhood, we complain of 
contemporary Christianity as being in- 
sincere. When we find ourselves solici- 
tous for our own ease and our own 
prosperity, and restricted in our efforts to 
help our neighbor, we think derisively of 
our own performance as Christians, and 
if we see the Japanese behaving better 
than we do, we think of them as doing 
more credit to their religion than we do 
to ours. 
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Ir 18 CERTAINLY WELL for us to think 
critically and with due introspection of 
our walk and conversation as Christian 
people, but still there are times when it 
is good for us to take heart of grace 
even about that, and certainly it cannot 
but do us good at any time to take 
courage about the faith itself and its 
merits and its destiny. For ages past 
the Christian spirit has taken hold of 
individuals, and shaped their characters 
and their conduct according to the 
Christian pattern, but there are signs 
that that spirit has never been so 
widely comprehended as now. It not 
only controls many lives, and influences 
a vast number of others, but in striking 
ways it is coming to be a recognized 
influence in governing the conduct of 
nations. In international dealings the 
Golden Rule is recognized as a standard 
which, however much this’ or that in- 
dividual nation may violate it, remains 
the standard which governments must 
measure up to in their dealings with one 
another if they would hope to retain the 
sympathy of Christendom. It begins to 
be expected that nations shall treat their 
neighbors as though they loved them. 


As FOR INDIVIDUALS, William Allen 
White, discussing the Golden. Rule, says 
that the conflict in our land and day is 
going to be between spiritual force and 
material avarice. He thinks our people 
have grown in recent years in mental 
and moral vision, and in spiritual force; 
that their politics are on a higher plane 
than they were, and that they are ceasing 
to envy riches and are beginning to ask 
rich men embarrassing questions. 

Riches are not going out of fashion. 
They are too useful, up to a certain 
point, not to be desired. But was there 
ever a year in which so much happened 
to moderate the enthusiasm of the observ- 
ing average man in the pursuit of great 
riches as in the year just closing? In so 
far as the desire to get rich and the de- 
sire to be good conflict, the desire to be 
good has had the better of it this year. 


Men who were trying to get rich, men 
who were succeeding and men who had 
succeeded, have all been under inspec- 
tion, and I mistake the case if the net 
result of the examination has not been 
an unusual disgust with greediness, and 
an unusually deep and prevalent realiza- 
tion that riches can be overvalued, and 
that pecuniary enlargement is too dearly 
bought when the winning of it violates 
not merely the law, but the rule that a 
man shall be his brother’s keeper. 


CoNCEDING THEN that the new 
knowledge has not so impaired the faith 
of Christendom as seriously to affect our 
Christmas keeping in its spiritual side, 
and that we are not yet so sunk (nor 
going to be) in self-seeking and material- 
ism but that we may still expect the 
Christmas spirit to revive in us when 
the holiday season comes round, what 
shall we do with our Christmas to make 
it profitable to our hearts? How shall 
we keep it so that it will be different 
from other seasons, more joyous, sweeter, 
better for us and for those with whom 
we have relations? + 

The whole problem is simplified as a 
problem in families where there are 
children. Children of all ages make 
Christmas easy in one phase of it by 
the definiteness of their expectations. 
Certain things they expect to have done, 
and thereby they save half the work, for 
with a definite expectation to be met one 
has only to meet it, whereas when it is 
first necessary to cast about for an ex- 
pectation to be met or a desire to be 
gratified, it makes double work. And 
children have no sort of difficulty in 
making Christmas different from other 
times. They have imaginations and 
can get excited. If they are small and 
there is still for them a proper novelty 
about Christmas keeping, the whole 
holiday season has a glamour of magic 
about it. Stockings hanging by the 
fireplace, Christmas trees with their 
gifts and lights, new toys, new books, 
the gathering of relatives and friends 
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—all these seasonable incidents are 
thoroughly out of the common, and 
jolt their small minds into pleasurable 
quivers. And the older children are 
different but just as helpful. They 
bring the holiday season home to their 
elders by getting out of school. Ten 
solid consecutive holidays, at the very 
least, they have, and that amounts to 
something. In this great town of 
Gotham it is a period not without some 
drawbacks, so many children there are 
in this crowded settlement for whom 
release from school means little more 
than the privilege of running in the 
streets. But it is a great boon for 
children who are able to profit by it, and 
especially to the older ones who have 
the luck to be at boarding school or 
college and can come home, and be 
indulged and entertained, and play with 
their pals, and confer the blessing of 
their society on appreciative relatives. 
No more effective means has _ been 
devised of making Christmas different 
from the rest of the winter than this 
coming home of boys and girls from 
school and college. They are at the 
time of life when development is rapid, 
and changes, sometimes marked ones, 
come between one vacation and another. 
They bring new stories, new interests, 
new friends, new words and terms of 
speech, new jokes, new points of view, 
opinions, and judgments. Hugely in- 
teresting to intelligent parents is the holi- 
day inspection of schoolboy or school- 
girl, and a notable source of complacency 
when the resulting estimate is favorable. 
It is worth sending children to good 
schools merely to have them come home 
and give satisfaction; and no family 
with school children to come back to it 
ought to have any difficulty in finding 
Christmas profitable. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO CHILDREN in 
stock to coerce them into proper Christ- 
mas exercises must use such other expe- 
dients as they may. The sound general 
rule is that our happiness at Christmas 
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time is very favorably affected by atten- 
tion to the welfare and the pleasure of 
other people. The precept that in the 
exuberance of our giving we should not 
too greatly exceed the bounds of fiscal 
prudence will doubtless be neglected 
this year not less than usual, notwith- 
standing that general business prosper- 
ity has for many persons extended the 
bounds of prudence somewhat beyond 
the usual limit. If we do distress our 
pockets by our prodigality, it will be 
well for us this year to be profuse in 
our disbursements in behalf of those 
who have little rather than to those who 
have much. The natural propensity in 
Christmas giving is to.give most to those 
from whom we expect gifts, and to give 
our costliest presents to persons whose 
general line of possessions are best 
matched by costly things. The basis of 
this propensity is an honorable enough 
disposition to keep square with the 
world, and the propensity itself helps to 
fulfill the forecast of Scripture that to 
him that hath shall be given that he may 
have more abundantly. None the less 
it is a propensity that should be resolute- 
ly kept under at Christmas time. It is 
one of our Christmas duties to harden 
our hearts, if necessary, to our obliga- 
tions, and give, not so much to pay the 
material debts that our friends put us 
under, but largely to stimulate and justify 
our. faith in the brotherhood of mankind. 


IF THERE IS A PARTICULAR GRACE that 
we may, perhaps, find especially suitable 
to cultivate this Christmas, it is that of 
thinking as well as we possibly can of 
our fellow men, of seeing the best that 
is in them instead of the worst, and 
of taking the most hopeful view of 
their characters and behavior that our 
knowledge of them warrants. The habit 
of doing that makes very much for our 
happiness, and it is an especially good 
habit to cultivate this year because of the 
unusual number of developments that 
have come to our notice which have 
tended to persuade us that many of our 
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neighbors are none too good, nor their 
standard of conduct too high. It is not 
our duty to make light of misconduct, 
for reprobation of evil doing is neces- 
sary to preserve the standards of morality 
and honesty. But even when the sinner’s 
sin is brought home to him we need not 
hate the sinner, but are entitled to treat 
him with at least as much consideration 
as we would like to receive if our sin 
were brought home to us. 


AND WHEN there is no question of a 
particular sin, but merely the matter of 
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our attitude toward a fellow man or 
woman, to think the best possible is 
surely to be desired. Speaking to the 
new Harvard freshmen the other day, 
and telling them of some of the things 
that become honorable men, Presi- 
dent Eliot said: ‘““The honorable man 
must be generous; generous in his 
judgments of his friends, of men 
and women and history. Generosity 
is a beautiful attribute of a man of 
honor.” ‘ 

So it is, and a very fit attribute for 
Christmas cultivation. 





THE WORLD FOR A MONTH 


PRESIDENT RoosEVELT returned to 
Washington on September 3oth, after his 
strenuous summer in Oyster Bay. He 
received perhaps the greatest ovation 
ever given to a returning President in the 
capital. Washington, the city of pomp 
and pageants, is not given to enthusiasm 
as a rule. But even Washington has 
come to realize that the President now in 
the White House is a great man. 


THE FIRST TROUBLE on the. Panama 
Canal occurred on October Ist, when 
650 laborers imported from Martinique 
to the canal zone declined to disembark. 
They said they did not realize how 
intolerable were the health conditions 
in the zone. The report was that the 
Panama and the canal zone police 
clubbed them into obedience. Theodore 
P. Shonts, Chairman of the Canal Com- 
mission, has a theory that the Chinese 
coolie of the rice fields is the best possi- 
ble laborer for the canal. Americans 
naturally have a disinclination to import 
Chinese labor, but from the above 
episode it would seem that the disinclina- 
tion would have to be overcome. 


Ir 1s “Count” Witte now. In 
July, 1903, the grand ducal cabal suc- 


ceeded in throwing Witte, then Minister 
of Finance, out of office and out of favor. 
The selection of Witte as peace envoy 
was a stroke of the same group, which 
had hopes of completing his ruin. But 
Witte’s success was so great and un- 
expected that the Czar has created him a 
count and leans on him as on a pillar of 
strength. Witte is now the greatest man 
in the Russian Empire, much to the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies. 


Tue Czar oF Russia has invited the 
Powers to a second peace conference at 
The Hague. To do this he had to consult 
President Roosevelt first, because last 
spring the President himself had called 
a second conference and it was post- 
poned only because Japan did not deem 
it proper to join such a conference while 
she was waging war. The Czar, who is 
just now eager for consideration, asked 
the President’s consent to call the con- 
ference now that the war is over. Baron 
Rosen, the Czar’s Ambassador, looked 
very uncomfortable when he came with 
his imperial master’s request to Oyster 
Bay. But President Roosevelt con- 
sented gladly. He is too great to care 
who calls a peace conference, so long 
as the result is bound to be the same. 
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Russia, moreover, will probably find it 
easier to float a loan on the strength of 
the Czar’s move. 


Cuina has determined to lag behind 
no longer, but to emulate Japan. The 
Chinese Government has inaugurated a 
policy of building railroads by Chinese 
enterprise wherever possible, and to get 
back all concessions now in foreign hands. 
Recently, moreover, an imperial com- 
mission was appointed to travel in 
Europe and America and study educa- 
tional methods with a view to revolution- 
izing popular education and establishing 
a public school system like that of Japan. 
The Chinese Minister, Sir Chentung 
Liang Cheng, says that a great wave of 
enlightenment is spreading over China 
- and that Western civilization will soon 
be as much at home there as in Japan. 


MinisTER TAKAHIRA, for Japan, and 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
recently signed an agreement assuring 
an all-American Pacific cable. The late 
John W. Mackay saw the advantages of 
such a venture, and without any subsidy 
from our Government agreed to lay the 
cable which will pierce the Orient at 
Guam and in China and Japan, to our 
incalculable advantage. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Moopy’s prom- 
ise that the beef packers charged with 
conspiracy to accept railroad rebates 
would be brought to speedy justice has 
come true. On September 21st, United 
States District Judge J. Otis Humphrey 
at Chicago fined four officials of one 
beef-packing concern $25,000 and costs 
for violating the Elkins law and accept- 
ing rebates. The result will probably 
be that the railroad rebate, which has 
tainted so many fortunes and sullied so 
many characters, will disappear. 


SURPRISING DISCLOSURES with regard 
to the administration of insurance com- 
panies continue to be made before the 
Armstrong Committee. George W. Per- 
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kins, vice-president of the New York 
Life, admitted that $48,000 was sub- 
scribed by that company for the cam- 
paign fund of President Roosevelt, to 
say nothing of previous subscriptions to 
other campaign funds. And John A. 
McCall, the president of the company, 
declared he thanked God the money had 
been given. Upon the advice of Sec- 
retary Root, Senator Lodge, and Mr. 
Choate, the President decided to keep 
silent, but he resolved more strongly 
than ever to work for Federal control of 
insurance. Mr. Cortelyou’s acceptance 
of the insurance money for campaign 
purposes, it is generally believed, will 
hurt his chances of becoming Secretary 
of the Treasury next February. But 
those who know the President are certain 
that if he means Mr. Cortelyou to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
the Treasury Mr. Cortelyou will be. 

It has come out further in the course 
of the inquiry that there were mysterious 
funds set aside by the companies for 
undefined purposes. “Judge” Andrew 
Hamilton, President McCall of the New 
York Life admitted, spent in five years 
about $500,000 that had never been 
accounted for. Mr. Hamilton repre- 
sented the company before every legis- 
lature in the United States. 

Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, testified 
in substance that directors don’t direct; 
that the companies are ruled wholly by 
the executive officers. Nepotism of the 
most flagrant kind was found to exist in 
the Mutual Life. Robert H. McCurdy, 
son of President Richard A. McCurdy, 
was so situated that his salary and com- 
missions aggregate nearly $2,000,000. 
Louis A. Thebaud, the son-in-law, has re- 
ceived commissions of nearly $1,000,000. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is resolved 
that the Esch-Townsend bill, providing 
for the regulation of railroad rates, shall 
become a law this winter. The Inter- 


state Commerce Commission will be 
given power to decide upon the justice of 
railway rates. 














THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Joun D. RockereLLer on October 
2d gave $10,000,000 to the General 
Education Board for the purpose of 
promoting higher education in the 
United States. 


THe AustTro-HuNGARIAN | empire 
seems to be facing a real crisis. After 
an unsatisfactory interview with Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, the leaders of 
the Hungarian coalition returned to 
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Budapest in high dudgeon and declined 
to form a government. Without the 
coalition’s codperation no government 
can constitutionally obtain in Hungary. 


THE waR ctLoup that threatened 
Norway and Sweden has blown away. 
Delegates from both countries, who met 
at Karlstadt to discuss amicable separa- 
tion, were able to announce the success- 
ful conclusion of the conference. 





THE BOOKS 


THE TRIDENT AND THE Net, by the 
anonymous author of “The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” (Harpers), is a big book 
rather than a great one. Brittany, with 
all its mysticism and glamour abundant- 
ly and gracefully depicted, is the chief 
background for young Loic de Kergoat, 
a Breton noble, who loves unwisely and 
suffers much. His creator deems him a 
medieval hero unhappily fallen upon 
our own prosaic days. 


Tue Gamster, by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston (Harpers), tells of Clodagh 
Asshlin, a high-strung young Irish 
beauty who has a passion for gambling, 
inherited from a long line of sporting 
ancestors. She has a high sense of 
honor, too, and that causes complica- 
tions. She is a very human, lovable 
character, and love saves her. 


Tue Soctat Secretary, by David 
Graham Phillips (Bobbs-Merrill), is a 
story of a poor but well-born girl who 
undertakes to direct Senator and Mrs. 
Tom Burke, from out West, through the 
devious paths of Washington social life. 
And not only does she succeed in making 
“Pa” and “Ma” Burke social successes, 
but she even manages to marry the heir 
to the Burke millions. 


Our Best Society (Putnam) is one 
of the most delightful of social satires. 
The book is anonymous for obvious 
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reasons—in most of the characters every- 
body will recognize well-known social 
figures of to-day. Fashionable life as it 
is is charmingly described and the thread 
of a love story runs through the narrative. 
The book has been attributed to Mr. Eliott 
Gregory, but no one need be ashamed to 
own it. It strongly recalls George Will- 
iam Curtis’s “‘ Potiphar Papers.” 


SONNETS AND Sones, by Helen Hay 
Whitney (Harpers), is minor poetry of a 
high order. The twenty-six love sonnets 
and most of the songs are true poetry. 


Justice, by Charles Wagner, the 
author of “‘ The Simple Life ” (McClure, 
Phillips), consists in a series of talks on 
practical ethics as they are and should 
be. M. Wagner’s earnestness lends a 
dignity even to the commonplace remarks 
in the book. It is well worth reading. 


EpirortaL Witp Oats, by Mark 
Twain (Harpers), consists in a bundle 
of delightfully funny and whimsical 
sketches of Mark’s early journalistic 
experiences. 


Tue Divine Fire, by May Sinclair 
(Holt), is the embodiment of a woman’s 
idea of a young poet and the life he leads. 
Keith Rickman is the son of a London 
bookseller and at times drops his aitches, 
but through the harassing experiences 
of London journalism and a true love 
by no means smooth, he keeps the 
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divine fire within him alight and con- 
quers in the end. An interesting novel. 


In THE Heicuts, by Richard Watson 
Gilder (Century Co.), is the eighth 
volume of poems published by Mr. 
Gilder, and contains most of his recent 
verse, including many occasional pieces. 


PipeTowNn Sanpy, by John Philip 
Sousa (Bobbs-Merrill), is a book about 
boys, full of charm and humor. It re- 
calls William Dean Howells’s “A Boy’s 
Town,” and has the same appeal to 
grown-ups. 


SHELBURNE Essays, by Paul Elmer 
More (Putnam), is the third volume in 
the series of Mr. More’s critical writings 
and contains some of his best work. 
William Cowper, Sainte-Beuve, Swin- 
burne, Christina Rossetti, Laurence 
Sterne—Mr. More can write of all with 
a critical insight and charm such as is 
given to only a few critics in a generation. 


Wacner AND His Isoxpe, by Gustav 
Kobbé (Dodd, Mead), is more fascinat- 
ing than most novels. It deals with the 
love of Richard Wagner and Mathilde 
Wesendonk, who inspired the great opera 
“Tristan and Isolde.” Mr. Kobbé’s 
book is an abridgment of the original 
German work and contains only the 
most interesting part of the correspond- 
ence between the genius and his love, 
published by the family of Madame 
Wesendonk to prove the purity of the 
passion that brought to her and to 
Wagner so much happiness and pain. 


Kipps: THe Story oF A SIMPLE 
Sout, by H. G. Wells (Scribner), is a 
fascinating and vivid story. A poor 
English boy suddenly inherits untold 
wealth—$6,000 a year. The attempts 
of Kipps to become a gentleman and the 
pathetically restraining influences of his 
bringing up are told by Mr. Wells in a 
wonderfully sympathetic way. 


Op Provence, by Theodore Andrea 
Cook (Scribner), is a scholarly and read- 
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able description of the land of trouba- 
dours. The history, landmarks, and 
legends of Provence and the valley of the 
Rhone are set forth entertainingly in 
the light of the most recent scientific 
research. The work is in two volumes 
and should appeal to tourists. 


Ben Brair: THE Story oF A PLAINs- 
MAN, by Will Lillibridge (McClurg), is 
an exceptionally well told story of ranch 
life in South Dakota. Ben, the cowboy 
here, will call to mind the Virginian, 
only Ben’s father and mother had been 
notoriously so far from decent that his 
struggle to win the woman he loves is all 
the more difficult and more brave. 


Unper Rockinc Skies, by L. Frank 
Tooker (Century Co.), is a sea tale of 
a mildly interesting sort with some good 
character drawing. The hero is the first 
mate, the heroine the captain’s daughter. 


Ruymes oF Litt.e Boys, by Burges 
Johnson (Crowell), is surely destined to 
be popular. It recalls the boy poems of 
Eugene Field and Stevenson’s “‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” and it is wholly 
original. A charming little volume. 


Tue ScarLeT PimMPERNEL, by Baron- 
ess Orczy (Putnam), is a very cleverly 
constructed tale of the adventures of a 
secret league of aristocratic Englishmen 
during the French Revolution. The 
hero is the leader of the league whose 
self-imposed task it is to rescue French 
nobles destined for the guillotine. 


Tue IsLanD oF ENCHANTMENT, by 
Justus Miles Forman (Harpers), is a 
short story luxuriously printed on thick 
paper in a book by itself. Zuan Gra- 
denigo, nephew of a Doge of Venice, 
A.D. 1355, goes at the head of three 
galleys to rescue the isle of Arbe from 
the clutches of the ban of Bosnia, and 
there, in the train of Yaga, the ban’s 
mistress, he finds his love, Natalia, who 
had been stolen from him. It is a pretty 
little tale, but Howard Pyle’s illustra- 
tions in color are the book’s mainstay. 
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Food 


to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the 
pace. In the struggle, the man with the strong 
body and clear brain wins out every time. 


The man of to-day needs something more 
than mere food; he needs a food that makes 
energy—a food to work on. 


Although some people may not realize it, 
yet it is a fact, proved and established beyond 
doubt, that soda crackers—and this means 
Uneeda Biscuit—are richer in muscle and fat- 
making elements and have a much higher per 
cent. of tissue-building properties than any other 
article of food made from flour. 


That this is becoming known more and 
more every day is attested by the sale of nearly 


400,000,000 packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the 
finest soda cracker ever baked. An energy-giv- 
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ing food of surpassing value—sold in a package 
which brings it to you with all the original flavor 
and nutriment perfectly preserved. Truly the 
food to work on. 


Whoever you are—whatever you are— 
wherever you work—UYneeda Biscuit. 
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When one Application of 
4 Willa’s 
- Cream of Cleome 


Will Give Immediate 


Relief ? 
L. E. RUSSELL & CO. 


220 Broadway, 


Atlantic City Depot, NEW YORK. 


KEELER’S DRUG STORE, 
Board Walk and Kentucky Avenue 
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‘TIFFANY & CoO. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants 
Strictly Retailers. No Agents 


Ladies’ Gold Brooches 


All 14-karat gold. 


No. 7. Scroll with white and blue 
enameled Forget-me-nots - : 


No. 8. Myrtle with diamond and 
baroque pearl - - - « a 


No. 9. Entwined floral design with 
enameled snowdrop, diamond center 


No. 10. Crescent with enameled 
pansies and two diamonds’ - - 


No. 4. Enameled four-leaf clover, 
diamond center, border of half-pearls 


No. 2. Wreath half and whole pearls 


No. 3. Diana Crescent with fifteen 
whole pearls - - - - - 


No. 5. White enameled daisy, dia- 
mond center - - « a = 


No. 6. Pink enameled wild rose, 


pearl center - - - - -+2 


Photographs upon request 


$5.00 
6.50 
7.50 
9.00 


14.50 
18.50 


20.00 
20.00 
0.00 


Designs of richer brooches if desired 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from 
any National Bank or responsible business 
house, Tiffany & Co. will send on approval 
selections from their stock to any part of 


the United States 








Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


The Tiffany 
Blue Book 


Tiffany & Co have 
just published the 
1905 edition of their 
annual Blue Book, 
the last to be issued 
from their old Union 
Square store, as 
within the next few 
months the firm will 
remove to their new 
homein FifthAvenue 
This Book, with its 
49° pages, conven- 
ient side index and 
handsome leather 
binding, is a gradual 
development of a 
modest little thirty- 
page leaflet, their 
first catalogue, issued 
just sixty years ago 

hrough all these 
years it has retained 
two of its distinctly 
individual features, 
which were quite as 
notable in 1845 as 
to-day These are its 
compactness of form 
and careful avoid- 
ance of illustration 
It gives concise de- 
scriptions and range 
of prices of nearly 
everything sold by 
this establishment, 
from the most inex- 
pensive trifles to the 
richest jewelry It 
is a valuable guide 
for shoppers and it is 
to be had for the 
asking. -— New York 
Tribune 


Removal 


During the summer 
Tiffany & Co. will 
remove to their new 
building, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 37th Street 


Letters sent either 
to Union Square or 
Fifth Avenue will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion 
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When you are tired and fagged 
out, and cannot go to the lakes, 
the fields and the woods, for 


new life and strength, use 


Pabst Exttad 


the “Best Tonic,” the concen- 
trated goodness of rich, pure 
malt—the greatest health-build- 
er science knows. 

25c at all druggists. 


Write for free booklet telling how Pabst Extract is 
made, and why you ought to have it in your home, 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
_ BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
President 


JAMES H. HYDE 
Vice-President 





First— 


FIRST in Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
FIRST in its Payments to Beneficiaries 
FIRST in Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 





For many years the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends than 


any other company. 
DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900S : $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 . 3. «= $3, 742,520.00 
In 1902 ‘ ‘ $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 ‘ ‘ $5,082,296.00 
In 1904 ° . $6,001 ,903.00 





The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other company— 
usually within twenty-four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
In 1900 . 96% within one day 
In 1901 . 96% within one day 
In 1902 . 98% within one day 
In 1903 . 95% within one day 
In 1904 . 96% within one day 





The Equitable is the strongest life insurance company in the world, 
both in amount of surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 


Write to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-President. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


“THE RHINE, THE ALPS AND THE BATTLEFIELD LINE.” 


Between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago. 


THROUGH THE MOST PICTURESQUE AND HISTORIC REGION OF AMERICA. 





VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 Feet Elevation. Open All the Year. 
WATERS, BATHS, HOTELS AND SCENERY NOWHERE EQUALLED. 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete hydrotherapeutic 
apparatus. Golf, swimming pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


THE NEW HOMESTEAD 


greatly improved, is modern in the strictest sense and patronized by the highest 
class. New sun parlor and palm room. Brokers’ office with direct N. Y. wire. 


MOUNTAIN SUMMER RESORTS 


Include Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, Warm Springs, Healing Springs, 
Rockbridge Alum Springs, Sweet Springs, Sweet Chalybeate Springs, 
Red Sulphur Springs, Rockbridge Baths, Bath Alum Springs, 
‘ Millboro, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur Springs, 
; The Alleghany Hotel and Rest Resort, 


For descriptive pamphlets and lists of Summer Homes, apply to nearest Ticket Agent, or 
address, H. W. Futter, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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ype F light 5-passenger Touring - car, with solid-back detach- 
ables “tlt and side entrance by tlting front seat. 
Weight with tonneau 1275 pounds; speed on high-speed clutch 
from 5 to 30 miles per hour; price with tonneau $1700; without 
tonneau $1550. 


A Remarkable Car 


Consider carefully the facts stated above. They 
tell a remarkable and true story. 
The speed rating is under rather than over the 
car’s actual demonstrated performance under every- 
day practical conditions. 

This car will go into the high gear from a standing start 
half way up a steep hill and carry its load to the top like a bird. 
It will run mile after mile under full load without loss of power—the 
last mile fastest ofall. Itwill throttledown almost to ‘‘a walk’’ for any distance with perfect ease. 
Its wonderful lightness is coupled with a mechanical perfection and enduring strength 

not exceeded in the heaviest highest-priced cars. These things are so because of 


Fe 
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Franklin engineering; Franklin design and workmanship 
four cylinders; and successful Franklin air-cooling 


Six models for 1905. Runabout. Light Touring-cars. High Powered Touring-cars. 


_ 
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Send for catalogue which explains them all. 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N.Y. 4. 4.2.4. M 
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Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and return roc Chicas daily, 

account the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Correspondingly 
Whites low rates are in effect from all points, via the 
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CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The only railway maintaining daily through trains,with through 
Pullman service between Chicago and Portland. The Over- 
land Limited, less than seventy hours en route. Choice of 
routes going one way and returning another, via Omaha 
.or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. Through San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, one-way $11.00 additional. 
CE ae Yellowstone Park trip $49.50 extra. 
aches UAE Et¥rena Ghe Best of Everything. 
PORTLAND ~ OREGON ~ Send 4 cents for booklets Geocribing the Exposition 
and the great Pacific Northwest. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. GB. KNISKERN, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELIGHTFUL DESCRIPTIONS OF PLACES AND PEOPLES 


EVERY NUMBER A LITERARY BARGAIN 








The 
Four-Track 
News 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 








The Four-Track News contains approximately 160 pages, 
each month, devoted to delightful descriptions of 


HISTORIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS! 
NATURE’S SCENIC WONDERLANDS ! 

THE WORLD’S FAVORITE PLAYGROUNDS! 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION! 
NATURE STUDY, TRAVEL, HUMOR, VERSE! 


All the articles are profusely illustrated with the finest half- 
tones that can be made. 


The list of regular contributors embraces many of the best 
known magazine writers, including 


Kirk Munroe Esen E. Rexrorp 
Mary Imtay Tayior Joe. Benton 

Cy Warman Minor J. Savace 
FREDERIK A. OBER IsaBEL R. WaLLacH 

N. Hupson Moore Nixon WatTeERMAN 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON Hezeki1aHw BuTrERWORTH 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; foreign countries, $1.50; 
at news-stands, 10 cents per copy. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. 25, 7 East 42d St.. New York 








THE BEST WRITERS—BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Finger-Reach Control 


In this car all controlling levers are assembled at the steering post. Wheel, gear shift, clutch, throttle 
and spark control are all within finger-reach, so that the operator need never take either hand away from 
the steering post. This arrangement, together with the responsiveness of the Autocar running mechanism, 


makes this car easier and simpler than a horse to drive. The greatest value ever offered in a light four- 
passenger car is 


Type vit AUTOCAR 2 s1s00 


Horizontal two-cylinder opposed motor—no noticeable vibration. Twelve actual horse power, 

Three speeds forward and a reverse. Ball bearing, shaft drive. Front and rear construction has ball 
bearings throughout. Gasoline tank holds 10 gallons—sufficient on good roads for 200 miles. 

Engine and transmission case are accessible from above without disturbing body. Catalogue 
describing Type VIII, Type X Runabout, aud Type 
XI Four Cylinder Car, with dealer’s name, sent free, 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY. Ardmore, Pa. 


Member A used Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Hall an Hours Catch — Lady Evelyn Lake 


A Peerless Region for the Tour- 
ist, Camper, Canoeist, 
Angler and Sportsman 


A new territory now accessible by rail and offering 
the best fishing and shootingih America. Scenery un- 
excelled, hay fever unknown, magnificent canoe trips. 

Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall-eyed pike 
inabundance. Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other 
game during hunting season. 


Handsomely illustrated book telling you 
all about it sent free on application to 


1 Pants 7: BELL ‘ a 

Genera assenger and Ticket Agent ae 

Grand Trunk Katllway System : a 
Montreal, Can. A String OF Beauties’ Granite Lake” 
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constricting, unhygienic,— 
Will find ideal comfort in 


throughout the suspenders—not on the shoulders ; 
trousers just right, all the time. 


makers, 


Box 303, Shirley, Mass. 


Men who wear the ordinary suspenders,—stiff, 
obstinate, straight-pulling, shoulder-binding,— 
Men who have cast them off for belts,—sagging, 


President Suspenders 


NONE SO EASY OR SO SMOOTH 
Note how their construction distributes the pulling weight 
how it lets them give, 
smoothly, easily, With every motion of the body ; how they hang the 
Fifty cents and $1.00 everywhere, or by mail, postpaid, from the 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 


ADVERTISER 

The neatness of your 
stockings depends upon 
the mechanism of your 
garters. 


Ball Bearing 
Garters 


have the most novel me- 
chanism of any garters 
made. A flat clasp turn- 
ing on ball bearings gives 
easy motion, a constant 
grip and snugness with 
comfort. If your dealer 
won’t get them, send 25 
cents to us. 
















THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 303, Shirley, Mass. 


Makers President Suspenders 













Any TEST 


Wherever language is written the 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


becomes as necessary to modern busi- 
ness as the mail service, telegraph, or 
telephone. Visible writing, perfect con- 
struction, easy operation, and eat 
speed, produce MONEY RESUL by 
saving 25 per cent. of your operator’s 
time with better and neater wo 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 


Adapted for use 

y™: With the “Unit 

Book-keeping 
System.” 














EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 


“THE SOUTHLAND” MAGAZINE 


during the month of July, at $1.00 per year, will 
receive, in addition to his full year’s subscription, an 
attractive Souvenir of some noted place in 
the South. These Souvenirs have been accumulated 
by the editor in his wanderings. 

This offer, in connection with ** The South- 
land’s” Artistic Hlustrations and Striking 
Individuality, makes of it the most desirable 
magazine proposition of the year. 


Address the Norjolk, Va., Office 


“The Southland” Magazine 








APPLETON'S | 
BookLovers MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISING RATES 


One Page, one time, $200.00 
Half Page, one time, 100.00 
| Quarter Page, one time, 50.00 
| Eighth Page, one time, . 25.00 


Less than an Eighth Page, per agate line, 1.25 


Advertisemeuts less than 14 lines not accepted. 


Discounts 
A discount of twenty per cent. is allowed when 
three pages or more are used within one year. 
This makes the three-page or yearly rate $160. 
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PRIVILEGES 


Some very interesting privileges are pre- 
sented for the enjoyment of travelers over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. this 
summer, as follows : 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls fora period not to exceed 
ten days, 


Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to Lake 
Chautauqua, 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point, 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either way, be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo. Does not apply on tickets 
sold locally between those cities. 

_ Option of traveling between Albany and New York 
City, either way, on Hudson River (day or night) boats, 
or railon New York Central. 


_ These matters are explained in folder, “ Travel 
Privileges,” sent free on request. 
The selection of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Ry. for your summer travel will 
add much to the pleasure of it. 


As a route for vacation journeys it is unex- 
celled, reaching practically, by its through 
trains or direct connections, all the leading 
summer places east and west. 


The widespread popularity of the Lake 
Shore is a matter of much comment; the ex- 
a is simple —it maintains in the 
lighest degree of perfection everything that 
enters into the successful operation of its 
train service, so that its patrons travel safely, 
comfortably and sania. 


For any desired particulars address 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 























MAN from New York came into my office and 
said he had been impressed with my advertis- 
ing and wanted to see what I was really doing. 
He said ‘‘I have been smoking a clear 

Havana Cigar for which I pay $11.00 per hundred.” 
I offered him one of my cigars and as he sat smoking 
I asked him what he thought of it. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to tell you the truth all I can say is, it is better 
than you advertise it. Ill take one hundred right 
now.”? That was over a year ago. That man is still 
a regular purchaser, and has sent others to me. 

My business is manufacturing cigars. I sell the 
entire product of my factory direct to 
smokers by the hundred and thousand at 
wholesale prices. 

Every cigar I sell is made in my fac- 
tory. I have standing orders for thou- 
sands of cigars from all quarters of the 
United States, to be shipped on given 
days of the month as they come around 

It costs me more to make a customer 
than the profit on his first purchase. If 
purchasers failed to re-order I could not 
continue in business. In order to keep 
my custom my cigars must be even better 
than advertised. Buyers must be pleased 
and must continue satisfied. That they 
are satisfied is shown by the fact that 
last month over fifty per cent. of my new 
orders came from men who bought on 
the recommendation of my customers. 

My cigars must sell themselves. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon re- 
quest, ship one hundred Shivers’ Pana- 
tela cigars toan APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE reader, all express charges 
prepaid. He may smoke ten and return 
the remaining ninety, at my expense, if he 
is not pleased. If satisfied and he keeps 
the cigars, of course he agrees to remit 
the price—$5.00—for them within ten 
days. I simply want to give the cigars 
a chance to sell themselves. This applies 
also to subsequent orders. 

In ordering please state whether mild, 
medium, or strong cigars are desired. 

My claim is that the equal of my 
Panatela cigars, which I sell at $5.00 a 
hundred, is not retailed anywhere for 
less than ten cents straight, and that no 
other cigar in the world is sold to the 
consumer at a price so near the actual 
cost of manufacture. 

My customers are bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers. physicians, cler- 
gymen—men who would not buy my 
cigars at any price unless they were 
actually good. Another fact, every visi- 
tor to my factory buys cigars. 

There are no discounts to dealers or 
clubs. I cannot afford to make a dis- 
count on any quantity. Ican only hope 
to succeed by giving my customers a much better cigar 
than they can procure in any other way at or near 
the same price. And I do. - 

Think a moment of the risk I take to make a cus- 
tomer—one-tenth of my cigars (all of them, should 
some unworthy take advantage of me), and expressage 
both ways. How canasmokcr refuse to try my cigars ? 
Where is the possible risk to him? Provided, of 
course, that $5.00 per hundred is not a higher price 
than he cares to pay. Write me if you smoke. 

Address: HERBERT D. SHIVERs, 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXACT SIZE 


Panatelas 


EXACT SHAPE 
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INSTANTANEOUSLY 


CONVENIENT AND NOT EXPENSIVE 


Any time or all the time, and plenty of it 


MONARCH AUTOMATIC INSTANTANEOUS 


WATER HEATER 


An Unlimited Supply in any Part of House 





Eliminates Tank, Waterbacks and Other Anti- 





quated Methods. #@ Guaranteed Absolutely 





Call at any of our branch stores, or write for Catalogue G 


MoNARCH WatTER HEATER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














A COMFORTABLE HOME 





FOR 


ONE CENT 


If It’s Worth It to You Send Us a Postal 
for Our Booklet 


Common Sense Heating and 
Sanitary Plumbing 


Dierce, BUTLER & DIERCE 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Department L SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE TIME 0’ THEIR LIVES! 


Bonny faces and brawny muscles developed by the 


len. Irish Mail 


er “It's geared.” 


Jolliest, sportiest little vehicle 






for boys and girls. Exercises 
all the muscles; gives a child 
plenty of ‘‘ozone”’ without over- 
taxing. Rubber-tired. Fer- 
‘ Sectly safe. 
“She can't If your dealer hasu't it orde - _ ct 
upset.” . from us. Write for b oklet, REE. 


HILL-STANDARD MEG. CO. 


612 Irish Mail Street, ANDERSON, IND. 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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** Irresistibly Delicious.”” 
After Tennis, Golf or other out- 


door sport, PETER’S CHOCOLATE 


satisfies “that hungry feeling.” 
Does not create thirst. 














Five days that are 


not upon the calendar 
of any worldly 


y month that you ever knew 
of, spent in the opal- 
FIVE DAYS tinted waters of a new 
world of forgetful- 
ON PEACEFUL ness and rest; a stop 
to look through the 
fascinating win- 
WATERS dows of a half-way 
house filled with 
legend and romance, and on again to be 
whirled through rocky gateways leading to the 
progressive transformation scenes of the sunny, 
enthusiastic West. This, in brief, describes 

the trip via water and rail from 
New York to San Francisco 

Elegant Passenger Steamships weekly between 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 
Thence via Rail Lines Traversing 
LOVISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 
INQUIRE 


Boston, 170 Washington Street. PHILADELPHTA, 682 Chest: 
New Yor« 340 Broadway 


Build 
ave. 
Vi Suadey i Bartiwone { BG aoes 

SY KACUSEK, 212 West Washington Street. 











Ghe part 

the hammer 
plays 

If too large or too 
soft the piano ham- 
mer checks the vi- 
brations and the tone 
is thin ; if too light 
the volume is di- 
minished; if too hard 
the tone is unsym- 
pathetic. 

The nature of the 
Baldwin hammer contributes to the un- 
usual richness of the tone of 


ow Baldwin Pe 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 

The Baldwin hammer—made in the Baldwin factory 
of finest wool felt—possesses and retains that degree of 
elasticity which controls the rebound from the strings, 
thus conserving the partial tones which enrich the 
quality. 

This and other distinctive features unite to give the 
Baldwin a rare and characteristic tone beauty. 

You may hear it in any of the large cities ; write 
for name of nearest representative. 

Baldwin pianos are guaranteed unconditionally 
and indefinitely. The Baldwin plan of selling 
will interest you. Write for it. 

Catalogue illustrating and describing Baldwin 
Pianos from $500 up sent on request. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 

REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
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The ae t ikl] 99 No. 2000 
y Trunk 

This is the one that gave us the reputation of 

making the Jightest-weight trunks in the world. 
It surpasses all other American or European 
makes in lightness, but possesxes great strength 
and durability. Thousands of this trunk are in 
use, and we have yet to hear of the first dissatis- 
fied purchaser. Practical for all kinds of travel. 

Sold by most dealers or may be ordered from our factory. 

Write for Catalogue T ** Likly ” features are dif- 

































of high-grade Trunks, ferent. Our line is 
Bags and Suit Cages rie , _ 

with the ** Likly” pn UKLY ~~ compe =. 
features. sive. . “ie 
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THIS TRADFE-MARK ON EACH PIECE 





DIAMONDS on CREDIT 


Any diamond or jewelry bought from this 
house is absolutely reliable. 

We will forward prepaid any catalogued 
article for examination, granting you the priv- 
ilege of returning it if not satisfactory. 

Anyone of good character may make a pur- 
chase from us of any magnitude, on these terms: 


20% Down; 10% Per Month 


Transactions strictly confidential. No 
employer’s reference required. Any 
diamond purchased may be exchanged. 


LYON PRICES are 207 lower than any com- 
petitors. We buy the ‘‘rough’’ stones in 
London in immense quantities, saving heavy 
duties, and selling them to you on a one 
profit basis. 

If your dealer can duplicate our values we 
will take back your purchase and refund your 
money. Send for new catalogue edition 74. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 
65-67-69 Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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TO PROVE 


that Daus’ ‘ Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device 
for making 100 copies from 
pen-written and 5O copies 
from type-written original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention 
Price $7.50 less trade 


THE BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 
discount of 333%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York City. 


Please mention 
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Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
NG, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by a in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


AVIA HAVMATHAVW AHHH THHVVVTH HTH 














An Old and Well-tried Remedy 


MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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ya OSTERMOOR “| 5 EXPRESS PREPAID ? 
eS 


MATTRESS 


TO YOUR DOOR 


deserves the success it has achieved. If oné OsTERMOOR did not sell another, we should have stopped 
advertising years ago. We have many orders every day solely on the recommendation of satisfied 
buyers—not because of what we say—even though you may Sleep on it Thirty Nights and if it is 

§ not even all you have hoped for, you can get your money back by return nail ‘‘no questions asked.”’ i 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 


4 ft. wide, 4 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 


Send for Our Free Book 


3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00) a handsome volume of 136 pages, finely illustrated, that tells the whole 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70] story and gives some interesting facts and surprising figures. You are 
bs. 13.35 under no obligation to buy—only send for the 
° ¥ Do not be deceived by dealers who offer *just-as-goods, ” The name 
“Ostermoor” on the end of every genuine mattress. Mattresses shipped 
by express, prepaid, same day check is received. 


~ Ire i Ss 
eons Prepaid) QSTERMOOR & CO., 131 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK CITY ™>* 
Bei & 
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A Full- 
Rigged Ship 


No. 7110 of the Mor- 
rison Collection of 
Lamson Nature Prints. 
Beautifully Hand Col- 
ored: A Work of Art. 
Good size for framing. 
Sent paid for $1.00. 
Special illustrated List 
of Morrison Collection 
of ships free. Lamson 
Nature Prints are ex- 
quisitely colored Plati- 
num Photographsfrom 
nature; woods and 
streams, mountains, 
lakes, and coast scenes. Art Catalogue, illus- 
trated, 10c., stamps. Sample Miniature, 25c., stamps. 











NATORE 
PRINTS 


Lamson Studio, 61 Temple Street, Portland, Me. 














The FREE CATALOGTE from 


. “TT + ~ 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Grano Raptps, Micn. 

shows over 1000 new styles in fashionable fur 
niture, and fully explains how we ship any- 
where *‘ on approval,” aliowing furniture 
in your home five days, to be ote Be at our 
expense and your movey refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 






We Prepay Freight to al! points east of 
the Mississippi River and north of ‘Tennessee 
line, allowing freight that far toward points 
hevond, W ogy e+ Homes, Hotels, Clubs, Hos- 
pitals and other Public Buildings complete, 
Write to-day for our Free Catalog, ,, Se 
which shows Turkish Rockers, $12 
to $70. Sideboards and Buffets, $10 
to $140. Dressers, Chiffoniers and Toilet Tables, from $6 to $60 
Davenports and Turkish Couc a. from $9 to $134. Dining 
: Chairs and Tables, 80c to $95 
China Closets and China Buf- 
fets, $15 to $63. Combina 
tion Bookeases and Writing 


and Sec- 
retaries, 
$5 to $79. 
Book- 
cases, $5 to $100. Music and Parlor 
Cabinets, $3 to $41. Also Furniture 
of every description for the Hall, Bed 
toom, Parlor, Music Room, Den, Sit- 
ting Room and Library. 





We are the laracst concern in the world 
shipping furniture to the consumer direct. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO, cr ripiin ac, 











HILL DRYER COMPANY, 





LAST A LIFETIME 


Fold compactly for removal when not in use. Do 
not disfigure the lawn. Kequire but little space. Wind 
revolves reel; so clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away, 
or be torn to shreds. 


THE LINE COMES TO YOU 


when hanging out or taking in clothes. More than 
two million people use them. 

Hold 100 to 10 feet of line. Do not soil the clothes 
with dust or mildew like lines that remain outdoors all 
the time 

Made in several stvles and sizes for Lawn, Roof, 
and Balcony Ask your hardware dealer to show them 
Send for illustrated catalogue No. 16, free for the asking. 


360 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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An Expert’s “Best Advertising Medium” 








GEORGE H. POWELL, TEACHER OF ADVERTISING 


New York, May 27, 1905. 





Everybody’s Magazine 
Gentlemen : 


For a number of years I have been making tests of the 
advertising mediums of the country, with the assistance of a very 
exact tabulation of results. 

During the past year announcements of the Powell System of 
Advertising Instruction have appeared in practically all the leading 
magazines, and | find that Everybody's Magazine has given me the 
biggest returns. 

Under separate cover I have just sent you an order for additional 
half-pages (making full pages in all) in August and September, together 
with renewal of contract for another year, beginning with your October 
issue, at $1.00 per page per thousand for all circulation over 150,000. 





You will note that | intend to use more space in Everybody's 
Magazine during the coming year than in any other medium. 


Respectfully yours, 
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99% of a Camera’s Value is in the Lens 


IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA that doesn’t take fine 
pictures—you haven't the right lens, 

It’s all in the lens. 

The better the lens, the finer the pictures. 

Perfect pictures can only be taken wit 


GOERZ LENSES 


because they are the best made. 

Made in many styles for many purposes and cameras. 

Our SY NTOR Leus (price $21.15 and upwards) is the lens 
for small kodaks and hand cameras. A perfect Lens at a 
popular price. “ , 

Send attached coupon for our Lens Book—it will tell you 
all about Lenses and Leus values. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 

Heyworth Building 

ST. PETEKSBURG 


NEW YORK 
52 E. Union Square 
BERLIN LONDON PARIS 








For Old People, tities. 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO. 


., Chemists, 














Bound Volumes 


The Booklovers Magazine 


anuary to June 1903 
fay to December 1903 
anuary to June 1904 
july to December 1904 
January to June 1905 


PRICE $2.00 Each 
(EXPRESSAGE PREPAID) 


With the June number 1905 THE BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE completed its fifth volume. We have 
bound up a few volumes in handsome red buck- 
ram. ‘The price is $2 per volume, carriage pre- 
paid. Those who wish may send in their maga- 
zines in good condition prepaid, together with 
$1.25. In exchange we will send a bound vol- 
ume to any address prepaid. 


Volumes I to IV inclusive 
We still have on hand a few bound copies of 
Volumes I to IV at $2.00 each, prepaid. If you 
send us one NEW subscriber we will send you 
either bound volume free. 





Index to Vol. V furnished on receipt 
of stamped addressed envelope 





Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine 
436 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















*feiLVER PLATE THAT WEARS** 


our Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and the 
_— known to be the best made, 
i 


you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade-mark— 


Not alone Spoons, but Forks, Knives, anda 
great variety of Fancy Serving Pieces san 
be supplied to match. Remember the .om- 
plete stamp “*1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ 


Our New Catalogue “G-6” 
contains all the latest styles, in- 
cluding the Vintage pattern. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
(tererantional = Co., 
MERIDEN, 
Conn. 


ALSO 
RAMILTON, 
CANADA, 


Ask for 
Meride: Silver 
Polish. 


Please mention AppLeton’s Booktovers MacazIne when you write to advertisers 
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Lake Hopatcong 


and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


In the highlands of Néw Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 
level; cool, dry and invigorating, A region, 90 minutes from 
New York, where you can enjoy your summer outing at 
#imoderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 
‘*Mountain and Lake Resorts,"” a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, will give complete 
information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together with more than 175 


pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, ‘‘ A Paper Proposal.’’ Sent on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
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.33 CALIBER RIFLES 


The Winchester Model 1886 .33 Caliber is 
the highest-powered rifle made in take-down 
style. It is popular with big-game hunters 
on account of the take-down feature and 
hard-hitting qualities of the cartridge. . The 
latter is loaded with smokeless powder and 
a 200-grain, soft point, metal patched bullet, 
which has special mushrooming qualities, 
owing to its size and high velocity. It isa 
particularly desirable rifle for hunting big 
game generally shot at fairly long range. 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















NIAGARA TO THE SEA. 


The grandest trip in America for health 
and pleasure. The ‘Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes“ Trinity ”’ 
and “ Eternity.” 

Send 6c, postage jor tllustrated guide to 


THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 


mention AppLeTon’s BooKLovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LAKE GEORGE 

THE ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE CHASM 
SHARON SPRINGS 


COOPERSTOWN, ETC. 


=> rr, 


HEREUNDER 


is a reproduction of the cover design of our Illustrated Guide-book (300 pp.), 

which treats in detail all matters of interest, such as railroad rates, hotels, boarding- 

houses—their prices and locations, altitudes, etc. Send to-day 4 cents postage to 
D. & H. R. R., Dept. C, ALBANY, N. Y., and 


SOLVE THE  lraeanan PROBLEM 





-~ 


» PARADISE | 


A. 1. Culver, 2d V. P. 

J. W. Burdick, P. T. M, 

A. A. Heard, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 


EL 


"eal 


SUMMER 


ot 


Bee 


DELAWARE »° HUDSON R.R. 


New York Office, 21 Cortlandt St. 


Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MaGaziInE when you write to advertisers 
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Modern 
Advertising 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
and RALPH HOLDEN 


Profusely Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
net; postage, 12 cents additional 


(APPLETONS' BUSINESS SERIES) 
Tas book is the first complete 


reference book ever written upon 
advertising. It tells what Modern 
Advertising is and how it isdone. It 
describes mediums—that is, maga- 
zines and newspapers, street car cards 
and billboards; gives a complete de- 
scription of the workings of an adver- 
tising agency, devotes some attention 
to retail and mail-order advertising, 
and contains a very elaborate chapter 
upon the Channels of Trade, showing 
how goods are distributed. 


Other Books in Appletons’ 
Business Series Are 
THE WORK OF WALL STREET 
By Sereno S. Pratt. $1.25 net; postage, 
12 cents additional. 
FUNDS AND THEIR USES 
By Freperick A. CLEVELAND, Ph.D. $1.25 
net; postage, 12 cents additional. 
TRUST FINANCE 
By Dr. Epwarp S. MEADE. $1.25 net; 
postage, 12 cents additional. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANS. 
PORTATION 
By Emory R. JoHNsSON. $1.50 met; postage, 
14 cents additional. 
THE MODERN BANK 
By Amos K. FIsKE. $1.50 met; postage, 12 
cents additional. 
MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 
By Frank L. McVey. $1.50 net; postage, 
12 cents additional. 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
By WiLitAM ALEXANDER. $1.50 net; post- 
age, 13 cents additional. 
SSS EE SS <A T 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 3 NEW YORK 





























Ask Your Neighbor 


If any one in the following list 
happens to be your neighbor, 
ask him how he likes his 


Hot-Air Pump 


These men are among over 
30,000 now using one: 





J. Pierpont Morgan, New York 
Khedive of Egypt 

Whitelaw Reid, New York 

W. K. Vanderbilt, New York 

George Vanderbilt, New York 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, New York 
Chauncey M. Depew, New York 
Charles Lanier, New York 

H. H. Westinghouse, Pittsburg 

King Edward VII 

Ex-Mayor Seth Low, New York 
Andrew Carnegie, New York 

H. 0. Havemeyer, New York 
Montague Allan, Montreal 

H. M. Flagler, New York 

Colgate Hoyt, New York 

Bruce Price, New York 

Sultan of Turkey 

Ex-Senator D. B. Hill, Albany 
Secretary John Hay, Washington 
L.C.Tiffany,Cold Spring Harbor,N.Y. 
Valentine Blatz, Milwaukee, Wis. 
George B. Post, Bernardsville, N. J. 
R. L. Agassiz, Hamilton, Mass. 

W. W. Allis, Milwaukee 

John H. Converse, Philadelphia 

But the fact that the rich are buyers does not 
mean that the Hot-Air Pump is an expensive 
luxury. On the contrary, it is within the purchas- 
ing power of the modest dweller in any country 
cottage, and will prove to be the cheapest house- 
hold investment he ever made, supplying all the 


comforts and luxuries which go with an abundant 
and constant water supply. 


The Hot-Air Pump, a permanent investment 
which will outlast a generation of users, can 
now be bought for $108. Ask for Descriptive 
Catalogue ** A” sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 239 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 234 Craig St., West, Montreal, P. Q. 

40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 





Please mention AprLeton’s BookLovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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A Great Fiction Number 


The Best New Stories of 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
NELSON LLOYD 

CAROLINE DUER 

ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 
JAMES BARNES 

GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
OWEN OLIVER AND sIx OTHERS 


(150 Illustrations—some in full color) 





are in the Midsummer August Holiday Issue of the 


Metropolitan Magazine 


Out Fulyrs5th. Onall News-stands. 15¢.a copy 


Please mention Appieton’s BookLovers MaGAziIne when you write to advertisers 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a shorter period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magzzine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Advertising Agencies 
“THE” MAGILL ADVERTISING SERVER. occ sc csccevsetvessdecss 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Art Schools and Classes 
ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART: drawing, painting, illustrations, designs. Mass. Ave., Boston. (Circular.) 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 
IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s Sons,.............. 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (Send for price list.) 
CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 
OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue. 


Automobile Manufacturers 


AUTOCAR: The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa.............. (Catalogue, full description, on request.) 
FRANKLIN: H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (Send for catalogue and “‘Coast to Coast’’ book.) 
MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices... .(Booklet.) 


Bags, Trunks and Valises 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. <A ‘“‘Likly” Bag....... (Catalogue T.) 
Beverages 

a Oi GOs Weretiniih TRG We iis oc ois a sic ae Fa ook che deeds queaiteecs Norfolk, Virginia. 

COCA-COLA: ‘The most refreshing drink in the world’”’..................%. All Soda Fountains. 


Book Plates 


HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, Ill., Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.”’ 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 


LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York...........2.008- (Samples and price submitted.) 
China (Fine) 
POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York..............-- ... (Booklet.) 


China for Decorators 
L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich.... (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


Please mention ArrLeton’s BookLtovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 


wee MOCHEStmm CANDY WORKS. «ooo. icc cccsesccccees 407-411 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Clock Manufacturers 
AMERICAN CUCKOO CLOCK CO.: Station S, 3, Philadelphia, Pa.................. (Booklet free.) 
Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 


Fire Arms 
WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue.) 


Fishing Tackle 
A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 


Food Products 
ok EB 0 Saree ere Pere er rer The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO.: Exquisite Dessert Confections.................. On sale everywhere. 


Fountain Pens 
THE “WHITNEY” ADJUSTABLE: Guaranteed absolutely perfect....R. W. Whitney, Cleveland, O. 


Furniture (Church) 
PULPITS, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. MeCloes & Co.,. . 0.5... cece c ccc cece 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (House and Library) 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO.: Homes, Hotels, Clubs. 56-68 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. Catalogue. 


Furniture (Invalid) 
INVALID WHEEL & ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS: Chair and Wheel Co., 271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 


Furniture (Office) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc.” 
BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn. Burr’s Index, Burr’s Trial Balance Sheet. (Catalogue.) 
THE HEINN CO.: Milwaukee, Originators ‘‘Loose Leaf Catalogue System’”’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 


Hand Cars for Children 
NE, SEMA WIIG, GB... woo cc ccaccccccscsonsnccscse: 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind, 


Harness 
TUTTLE & CLARK: Harness correct in style. Detroit, Mich................... (Catalogue B free.) 


Heaters and Furnaces 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO.: Syracuse, N. Y....(Postal for Booklet, Department L.) 
MONARCH WATER HEATER CO.: Pittsburg, Pa....If you want hot water, write us for catalogue G. 


) Household Specialties 

BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... .(Booklet.) 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York. (136-page book free.) 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.: Pittsburg, Pa. (Send for book, ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.” Dept. 31.) 


HILL’S LAWN CLOTHES DRYERS: 360 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass......... Write for Catalogue 16. 
HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘A’’ free. 
PEARLINE :—Gentle, harmless yet effective way of washing.................. On sale everywhere. 


Insurance (Life) 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 120 Broadway, N. Y. (Send for leaflet. Dept. 112.) 


EEE WUE lcs TUCWOEK, PRs Foon ccc ce neevesascecoeevs (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 
Kennel Directory 
SCOT Ties Tie: Newcastle Rennes. .5. ccc cccc wise s cee csaencwecccceses Brookline, Mass. 


Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light.”’. .. (Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Magazines 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE: The Perry Pictures Co., Publishers. Sub. $1.00....... Malden, Mass. 
FOUR-TRACK NEWS: Travel and Education. Room 25, 7 E. 42d St., New York... . (Sub. $1.00.) 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE: 1sc. copy, $1.00 a year..........20005- 31 East 17th St., New York. 
Medical Specialties 
CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘‘Vinol,” an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Please mention Appieton’s BooKLovers MaGAzine when you write to advertisers 
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Music Supplies 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill............... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 
Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS: Harlan P. Kelsey, Beacon Building, Boston, Mass... ..(Catalogue.) 


Paper—Printing—Engraving 
PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties....Write for samples. 
GATCHEL & MANNING: Illustrations, Designs and Engravings. 27 South Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 
Pianos 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Cincinnati,O. Represented in all large cities. Catalogue. 


Pictures 
THE PERRY PICTURES: The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass..... (Send stamp for catalogue.) 
LAMSON NATURE PRINTS: Hand painted. Send for free catalog. 61 Temple St., Portland, Me. 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 


Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M., Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, etc. (Stamp for circular.) 


Railroad and Steamship Lines 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC: New York to San Francisco ‘‘Sunset Route.”’ 349 Broadway, New York City. 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN: Send for ‘‘ Book of Trains.” A. J]. Smith, G.P.A., Cleveland. 
LACKAWANNA RAILROAD: Lake Hopatcong and the Sussex Hills. T. W. Lee, G. P. A., New York. 
GRAND TRUNK: “‘ Temagami,’”? The Sportsman’s Paradise......... G. T. Bell, G.P.A., Montreal. 
RICHELIEU & ONTARIO NAVIGATION CO.: ‘‘ Niagara to the Sea’. .Thos. Henry, T.M., Montreal. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN: $56.50 Portland and Return. W. B. Kniskern, P.T.M., Chicago. 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL: New Jersey Resorts.’’ Send 4c. for booklet toC.M. Burt,G. P.A., New York City. 


Sanitariums 
THE GLEASON HEALTH RESORT: Edward B. Gleason, Proprietor................ Elmira, N. Y. 
THE GLEN SPRINGS: The American Nauheim. Wm. E. Leffingwell, Prest...... Watkins, N. Y. 
HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narraganset Bay:.................... Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 
JACKSON HEALTH RESORT, THE: J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Mgr.............. Dansville, N. Y. 


Sectional Bookcases 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) 


: Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.’’: Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn......... New catalogue G-6 free. 
COMMUNITY SILVER: Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y................0-00005- Booklet. 
Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York......... ‘‘Pure as the Pines.’”’ (Booklet.) 


Stationery Specialties 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4 N. 13th St., Philadelphia.......... Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes. 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS: C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co.................. Box 303, Shirley, Mass. 
Toilet Specialties 
CAR-MEINE: Hygienic Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube.......... Geo. J. Wallau, 2 Stone St., New York. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Talcum......... (Sold everywhere.) 
Typewriters and Duplicators 


DAUS’ TIP TOP DUPLICATOR: Sent on trial...... Seer rrr See display advertisement. 
SPAYD: Philadelphia. Rents all makes, 50c. up per month....... Sells ’em on terms to suit you. 
UNDERWOOD: Visible Writing......... Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
So er Pree Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 


Water Filters 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass... .New in principle, germ-proof. (Booklet N.) 


Please mention ArrLeton’s BooKLovers MaGazINnE when you write to advertisers 
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DIRECTORY OF 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR AND IN SEASON 


























Hotel Baldwin 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


@ Modern in every particular. Service 
unexcelled. Situated on an island, six 
miles from the mainland, with direct 
railroad communication to all points 
by way of the Pennsylvania System. 


Under direct management of the owner 


Estate of CHAS. T. PARRY 








Write for booklet. 














Hotel Lenox 


Boylston and Exeter Streets 
Back Bay, BOSTON 


One OF THE Finest MoperRn 
Fire Proor Horets IN THE 
Country. Two Minutes’ 
WALK FROM THE Back Bay 
STATIONS, AND OnE BLock 
FROM COPLEY SQUARE 


CHARLES A. GLEASON, Manager 
Send for illustrated booklet 


The Gregorian 














35th Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, 
New York. 


Elegantly appointed Hotel—centrally 
located. 


Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 
European plan. 
Refined patronage solicited. 





Write for illustrated booklet. 
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The Ten Eyck, atsany, n. y. 





Near State Capitol and other places of interest 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF A delightful home for those wish- | 
EUROPEAN PLAN i%€, 2, end, some time in this J 
Ones anergesies Ean i Pate H. J. Rockwell 6 Son | 
| 

| 


: * * 

' 'g dmilton Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine can be found 
in the reading rooms of the prominent sum- 

° A HIGH-CLASS FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL mer resort hotels, and in the observation cars | 


Away from the city’s noise and smoke. 30 minutes’ ride from Broadway of the finest Limited Trains. 
American and European Plans Write jor booklet 


W. F. WILLIAMSON, ST. LOUIS 
































THE 


Gleason Health Resort 











(Open all the year) 
05 
ogung ELMIRA, N. Y. - 


Located in the beautiful Chemung Valley, one thousand 
feet above sea level. Modern methods and equipment com- 
bined with curative benefits of a remarkably healthful 
locality. 

All the comforts of first-class family hotel — elevator, 
sun parlor, etc. Baths, electricity, and massage, golf and 




















| The eerie for booklet “B” to 
Jackson Health Resort EDWARD B. GLEASON, Proprietor. 
4 DANSVILLE 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY NEW YORK H PE \ K TO RTF | 
ON DELAWARE AND LACKAWANNA, NINE HOURS’ 


RIDE FROM NEW YORK ; TWO HOURS FROM BUFFALO 


ta cm rend SANITARIUM 


MAIN BUILDING FIREPROOF 
All modern conveniences, delightful mountain 


and valley scenery and drives. Golf, Tennis, 

Croquet, etc. Pure spring water. Especially BRISTOL, R. I. 
adapted for bladder and kidney diseases. On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
CUISINE OF THE VERY BEST—Hydrother- 
apy, dietary, massage, electricity, Swedish ESTABLISHED 1883 
movements, Nauheim baths, Sprague’s hot air 
baker, Moliere thermo-electric bath, rest cure. NO INSANE 
For literature and information address, 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secy. and Mgr. 
BOX R M. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


The Glen Springs——The American Nauheim 


ti , A health resort and hotel of the highest class. Modern bathing establishment. Curative Mineral Waters for Gout 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, <liseases of the Nervous System and of the Heart and Kidney. 


The Nauheim Baths and Resistance Movements 


for diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels. ‘The ouly place in America using a Natural Brine for the Nauheim Baths. 


The Brine from our NAU HEI M SPRI NG 


is a stronger iodo-bromo-muriated brine thin that of Bad Nauheim. All approved forms of Hydrotherapy. The electric light bath 
and electricity in all forms. The vibrator and Swedish Movement treatments, Massage, Turkish and Russian Baths. 
VALUABLE SPRINGS FOR CROUNOTHERAPY 

DEER LICK—A ferro-iodo-bromo-muriated spring rich in carbonic acid, possessing tonic, alterative and diuretic prop- 
erties and especially valuable in Diabetes and Gout. SALUBRIA—A sodiac-calcic-magnesic spring. VULCAN —A 
chalybeate saline spring, especially efficacious in Digestive Disorders ai Anaemia. 

CLIMATE MILD, DRY AND EQUABLE; NO MALARIA 
Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres of private park. Golf links, tennis courts, bowling alleys, etc. 
For illustrated book and further particulars please address 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, WATKINS, N. Y. 
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VACATIONS 


Have you decided 
where to go? 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
ful and reached 
best by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL & 


“THE MODEL ROAD” 
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Send 4c. in stamps | for booklet, “‘SEASHORE 
AND MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for va- 
@e6 cationists, to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New York City, 9@ 
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GREAT CENTRAL 


Formerly C. H. & D. Ry. 


To 


TOLEDO 
DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 
CANADA 


TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL 
NORTHERN RESORTS 


NOW ON SALE 


D. G. EDWARDS 
P. T. M. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








CAPE COD 
THE MATTAQUASON 


CHATHAM, MASS. 
Right on water front. 
Electric lights and modern in every respect. The 
most delightfully situated Hotel on the Cape. Open 
July ist until September. Special rates for July. 
Write for booklet. 
F. E. WILKEY, - - - - 





Proprietor 


WOODLAND PARK HOTEL 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
9 miles from Boston. 
With its desirable features of golf, tennis, canoeing, 
ten acres of superb grounds and admirable cuisine, 
offers superior accommodations to permanent or 
transient guests. Write for booklet. 
F. E. WILKEY, - . - - Proprietor 














LOUISBURG HOTEL 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 


§ This resort of picturesque combinations of mountain and 
seashore scenery is the most famous of New England. 

{| Its perfect climate has neither excessive heat nor cold; no 
malaria, no mosquitoes. Its walks and drives are unparalleled 
in attractive interest. 

§ The Louisburg Hotel has a fine location, three minutes’ walk 
from the shore, and for eighteen years has sustained first rank 
in presenting a superior cuisine and service to a refined family 
clientele. Cottages adjoining Hotel. Rate five dollars per day 
and upward. Speci: il season rates. 

§ Bar Harbor is reached by through Pullman cars from New 
York, or by Boston and Maine Railroad from North Station, 
Boston. For circulars address the proprietor. 


M. L. BALCH, 55 Marion St., Brookline, Mass, 




















My Free Book 


is entitled “How Money Grows.” It tells how to invest small 
sums, how totella good investment, how you can convert $100 into 
$358.83, how to choose between real estate and stocks, how savings 
banks make their money, how to choose your partners, how to guard 


against uncertain “* prospects,”’ 


should not care to hold an investment indefinitely, etc. 


not an advertisement of any particular investment. 


how to protect yourself in case you 


This book is 
It is a general 


“talk” about investments, based upon my experiences and observa- 


tions. 
month from their income. 
Money Grows.’”’ 


My book will interest all persons who can save $10 or morea 
Write a postal, saying simply, * 
You will receive the book, free, by return mail. 


‘Send ‘ How 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


155 North American Building, - 


Philadelphia 
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A New Declaration of Independence 


That's what the Garrett Wine Label stands for, 
it frees America from dependence upon foreign 
» countries for its wines. The American people have 
found that here at home is grown the finest wine 
grape in the world—the Scupfernong. 
This grape, under the cafeful processes in vogue 
for a century at the Garrett Winery, produces un- 
rivalled wines, such as thé rare Virginia Dare, a 
moderately sweet white’ vintage, unapproached by 
even the choicest Tékays of Hungary. 
The Garrett labél is also a guarantee of quality 
and purity. 
It frees you from] all dangers of wine adulteration. 
It makes us responsible. 
It frees you from\the bondage of tea and coffee. It 
will furnish an adequat@ food supply for starved nerves. 
We can without reseryation recommend the adoption of 
Garrett's Wines as staple food for the home table. 
i Read an interesting discussiog of this subject in our booklet— 
, 


“The Art of Serdng Wine" —Sent Free 


Tells when, where and how to sérve wines corre : gives valuable recipes for many delicious bere 
describes Garrett’s ‘Virginia Dare,” ‘* Minnehaha,” * mtus” and other pure, wholesome wines. 


t is a book 
worth having. Sent free for your wine-dealer's name am idress. If he will not supply you with Gatvetts Wines, 
we will and pay delivery charg 


e8. 
-We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfigg, whether you buy from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO. (Pigpeer Americ 523 Berkley Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo, EsTABLISHE) 1835. San Prensiess, Cal, 
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eB PORCELAIN 
J.) BNAMBLED . 
| Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 





























In every home where the bathroom is the fount of family health, 
fixtures remain the preferred equipment to every man and woman 
who takes pride in home surroundings. 

Fixtures are so beautiful in design and appearance, so perfect in their 
total freedom from cracks and crevices that their installation in your home, not 
only is a source of never ending personal satisfaction, but increases the value of 
your property far beyond the original cost of the fixtures themselves. 


The fixtures shown in this illustration, “Stasdard” Modern Bathroom Design P-37 
cost approximately $81.50, not counting piping and labor. 


Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment, or only a lavatory, you 
will find our handsome book, “MODERN BATHROOMS” of the greatest 
assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors as well as luxur- 
ious ones; gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration and approximate 
cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of six cents postage. (100 pages.) 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Stavdard” Ware bears our guarantee “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ label, 


«ud has our trade-mark “Stasdexd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 
ture, it is not “Stasdesd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg. Co. vent.31 prrTsBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
Under the STRENGTH OF 
t Strongest Light y y N GIBRALTAR 
The Prudential ty 


Shows Strongest. 





| The Strength of the Prudential 


has upheld thousands of families in the time of 
bereavement. If that time comes to your family, a 
Prudential Policy will guarantee them protection. 
Do not leave your family unprovided for. 
Write for information to Home Office, Dept. 89, 
and you will be told how easily and at what 
small expense you can provide now for the 
future of your family. | 


* fa THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 
INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 
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She says 
“Be sure ana get a 


Watermans Ideal 










* yA Y, 
Fountain Pen 49% 
before, you start wy The 
It's the one in- gy tr 
dispensable Gy Basmmepeae 
vacation 2 Grips the pocket 


: 2 Fy but is easil 
comp ANnION but is easily detached 


For Sale by Dealers. 


L.E.Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, NewYork 
138 Montgomery St.,SanFrancisco. 
160 State St., Chicago. 
8 School St., Boston. 
12 GoldenLane,London. 
136 St.James St., 
Montreal. 
6 Ruede .§ (7 
Hanovre, Y fu 


INEAL FOUNTAIN PEN.NY 


ERMAN'S | 


WAT 
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Waiting for a train 
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Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 
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Following the Hounds 


Riding or driving, Wind, Dust and the Sun’s 
Heat are a continual source of irritation to delicate 
skin: but you can always tind immediate relief in 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum, 


Toilet Powder 


Nothing is so cooling and soothing to a parched skin, nothing 
so quickly relieves PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING, SUN 
BURN and all other skin troubles of Summer. 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum TOILET POWDER is 
unequalled. After bathing and after shaving it is delightful, 
and it is indispensable for old and young. 
NOT ON OUR PACKAGE, BUT 
ON OUR POWDER, WE HAVE 
BUILT OUR NATIONAL REPU- 
TATION. See that you get the original. 
Avoid ordinary powders, highly scented with 
cheap perfume, and put up in ornamental 
pose. The price of great success is a 
ost of imitators. Don’t be misled by the 
unscrupulous dealer who says "just as good." 
MENNEN’S is sold everywhere or by mail, 2s5c. 
SAMPLE FREE 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
34 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM 
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Copyright, 1905, by 
Cream of Wheat Co. 














For deliciousness 


and wholesomeness 
there is nothing equal to 


Cream of Wheat 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 
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Mr. Robert W. Chambers 


has just written a novel which is a light comedy 
brimful of happy situations in which eight 
beautiful girls play the leading roles. This is 
the merriest, purest, sweetest, most wholesome 
novel that has appeared in recent years. The 
author gives full play to his quixotic fancies and 
ripples from delightful scene to amusing situation. 
The story is full of love and laughter. 


IOLE 


is the name of the heroine, who has seven sisters, 
all named after butterflies, living together in a 


bucolic paradise. The wealthy purchaser of 


their eccentric poet father’s estate, who comes to 
evict them, loses his heart and begs permission to 
stay. He marries Iole and his secretary marries 
the next sister, Vanessa. 

Delightfully illustrated throughout with decorative 


borders, head-pieces, thumb-nail sketches, etc. Frontispiece 
in colors and many full-page illustrations. 


1z2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.25 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Balcony Scene from 
Romeo and Juliet 





ADVERTISER 


The Chance of a Lifetime 


If you are among the first 129 persons to reply to this advertisement, you 
may take advantage of the most attractive bargain offer that we have ever 
made. We offer you a magnificent set of Shakespeare's complete works, 
manufactured to sell at $40 00 a set (and thousands of sets have been sold 
at that price), at about 50 per cent discount. In addition to the low closing- 
out price, the remaining sets can be paid for in small monthly payments, and 
we present, absolutely free, to each purchaser, a set (in six volumes) of 
Knight’s ‘Half-Hours With the Best. Authors’’—handsomely printed and 
bound. This complimentary set alone sells for $10.00. 


SHAKESPEARE : 


The Standard Edition of Shakespeare is the latest and best of all editions. 
Its 7,000 pages contain all that Shakespeare ever wrote and all the best that 
has been written about him. It has been edited by two hundred Shakespear- 
ean scholars. There are 13 de luxe volumes printed on fine deckle-edge paper 
and bound in library cloth and dark red leather stamped in gold. The volumes 
measure 8 x 5% inches in size. 


In 13 
De Luxe 
Volumes 


Pages 
Picton res 


its: Preceding each play is an analysis 








The FREE 
Knight’s Library 


The worlds literature 
crystallized into six vol- 
umes is the best way of 
describing this Library. 
Hundreds of authors, rep- 
resented by their crowning 
achievements in poetry, 
prose, history and fiction, 
are to be found in these vol- 
umes. It is the most widely 
known collection of litera- 
ture published in English. 
You will find your favorite 
author in this collection, for 
it includes every great 
writer from Spencer to Ten- 
nvson. 

The editor of the Library, 
Charles Knight, added a wide 
knowledge of literature to rare 


taste, and his judyment has made 
this Library a source of endless 
hours of pleasure, as well as a 







of instruction 
¢ set is in six handsome 
*» bound in art cloth and 


wely illustrated. It con- 
tain hout 2,500 pages of the 
most entertaining and instructive 
reading matter ever published. 














Complete Glossaries: Following each play is 
a full Glossarv giving the meaning of every 
obsolete or difficult word. 


Study Methods: Each play is accompanied 
by a complete Method of Study, consisting 
of Questions and Suggestions— the idea of 
the editors being to give a college course in 
Shakespeare study. 


IMustrations: Each play has a frontispiece in 
from six to twelve colors. Besides these the 
set contains over 400 other illustrations, in- 
cluding (st aeeronecee from antique wood- 
cuts and photogravures on Japan vellum. 


Arg 
“of the play, written in story-telling style. 
Notes: This is the only edition that gives two 
full sets of Notes—Explanatory Notes for the 
reader and Critical Notes for the student. 
Life of the Poet: No other edition contains 
so much of interest concerning Shakespeare 
himself. There isa life of Shakespeare by 
Dr. Israel Gollancz, with essays by Walter 
Lagehot, Leslie Stephen and others. These 
are vivid articles, relating all that the world 
really knows about Shakespeare. 
tical ments: This is the only edition 
containing Critical Comments on the plays 
by eminent Shakespearean scholars. 


Our Summer Bargain Offer 


It costs you nothing to examine the books. On receipt of the coupon 
helow, we will send a set to your home at our expense, and you can look them 
over carefully and see that every claim we have made is verified. We will 
also send you absolutely free a complete set of Knight s “ Half-Hours With 
the Best Authors” in six library volumes. This gives you two standard sets 
of books for about half the cost of one set. 

If they are satisfactory you may send 50 cents after examination and 
$2.00 a month until our special closing-out price is paid. 

Remember there are only 129 sets left to go at $22.50 for the half- 
morocco binding and $19.50 for the cloth binding, with the free 
Library. These sets are perfect in every way and will be closed 
out to those who write promptly. 





B. M. 
8-05. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 
COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d 
Street, New York 


Send me, for examination, 

express charges prepaid, the 

Standard Shakespeare in half. 

morocco binding,with Knight’s 
Library Free. If vot satisfactory 

1 will return both sets at your ex- 
pense. Otherwise, I will keep the books 
and send so cents within five days and 
$2.00 a month until $22.50 has been paid 


Address ....... 
City 


If you wish a set in cloth h binding. ottom Reni go to siihies 50 
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NANCY STAIR 


By Exrinor Macartney LANE 
















This is a novel. The scene is laid in Scotland. Tens of thousands 
have read it. Tens of thousands will read it. There is no dialect. The 
heroine is adorable. 









Frontispiece Ornamental 


Cloth 















in Tint 





I2mo $1.50 


Nancy Stair 





The following is the account of the meeting between Nancy’s father and mother 


<< Her hair, in two long plaits, hung almost to her knees, and by the moonlight I could see the 
flush of her cheek and the silver sheen of her eyes as she looked up at me, and I remember now 
the clutch in my throat which seemed to hold back all I would say as I took off my cap and 
stood before her. 

‘I love you,’ I said headily, «I love you and I want you for my wife,’ and seeing the 
highness of the absurdity that my first words to her should be a proposal of marriage, | cried: 
«Oh, my dear, my dear, ye’ll think me daft to talk thus.’ ‘ 

« Ah,’ she said at length, * you are the one who is worth ail that 2 woman has to give. 
For ye woo as a man should woo; and I’m won as a woman should be won, because she has 
no will left to choose.” And she ‘tarned her face toward mine.”’ 








D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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TUSKEGEE 








| 

| AND ITS PEOPLE 

! Prepared by Officers and Former Students of the Normal and Indus- 

trial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., under the Editorial Direction of 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

Portraits of the several Authors and Views of the School 
z2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 

4 The book contains an introduction by Mr. Washington, a chapter on the ideals and 


achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. Scott, Mr. Washington’s executive secretary; 
a chapter by Mrs. Washington on the teaching of girls, and a chapter on the resources 
and material equipment of the school by Warren Logan, the treasurer of the school. 
These are supplemented by interesting autobiographical chapters by former students of 
the school who have been successful in various callings, each telling his story in his own 
way. ‘These chapters, taken at random, comprise the story of a teacher, a clergyman, a 
trained nurse, an architect, a builder, a contractor, a farmer, a cotton grower, a dairy- 
man, a brick mason, and a carpenter. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS and RALPH HOLDEN 


Profusely IMustrated. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents additional 











(APPLETONS'’ BUSINESS SERIES) 


"Rs book is the first complete reference book ever written upon advertising. 

It tells what Modern Advertising is and how it is done. It describes mediums 
—that is, magazines and newspapers, street-car cards and billboards; gives a com- 
plete description of the workings of an advertising agency, devotes some attention to 
retail and mail-order advertising, and contains a very elaborate chapter upon the 


Channels of Trade, showing how goods are distributed. 


Other Books in Appletons’ Business Series Are 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET. 
By SerENO S. Pratt. $1.25 net; postage, 
12 cents additional. 


FUNDS AND THEIR USES. By 


FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, Ph.D. $1.25 net; 


postage, 12 cents additional. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRANS. 
PORTATION. By Emory R. Jounson. 


$1.50 net; postage, 14 cents additional. 





TRUST FINANCE. By Dr. EpwarpS. 
MEADE. $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 

THE MODERN BANK. By Amos K. 
FisKE. $1.50 nel; postage, 12 cents additional. 

MODERN INDUSTRIALISM. By 
FraANK L. McVey. $1.50 net; postage, 12 
cents additional. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. By WrttAM ALEXANDER. $1.50 
net; postage, 13 cents additional. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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CONNECTICUT 


ILLINOIS 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


838d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and genera! 
courses, superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL 


Limited to 40. All athletics. 
York City. No sickness in yez 
. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 

Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The Ridge School 


Washington, Conn. 
A home school for older boys. Four years’ course preparing 
for college. All athletics. 
Wm. G. Brinsmade (Harv.), Principal 





FOR BOYS 
College Preparatory 


eas and fishing. 100 miles from New 











DELAWARE 
The Seaboard Standard Academy 


Main Session Sits Wilmington, Del., Sept.-June. 
June to Sept., Sea Session, Portland Harbor, Me. 
RECEIVES BOYS FOR FULL YEAR. 
No essential lacking. References in 20 States, 12 Colleges 
ears not a failure in College-fitting, not a boy lost 
The REV. JOHN MASON DUNCAN, A.M., Principal 











INDIANA 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


School vy Oratory 


Special Advantages. We occupy our own building. We 
offer two private lessons a week. fe offer fourteen class 
lessons a week. Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished 
to needy and meritorious students. Ten of the ablest in- 
structors in America giving their entire time to the school. 
For catalogue address 


R. L. CUMNOCK, L.H.D., Director, Evanston, Il. 





Iturvors, W codstock 


Todd Seminary for Boys. irs" se«, 
near Chicago. Designed especially for boysof the public school age. Located 


in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious sickness in fifty yeara We 
educate the whole boy. Send for prospectus, and come and see us 


YOBLE ‘Hit, Prin. 


THE FRANCES SHIMER ACADEMY 


Of the University of Chicago 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. College prepar- 
atory. Moderate rates. Beautiful, healthful location, three 
hours west of Chicago. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Culture. Golf Course. Emil Liebling, visiting 
Director in Piano. Fine new stone and brick dormitory and 
gymnasium. 53d year opens September 19th, 1905. 


Rev. Wm. P. McKEE, Dean, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 














ET st. 


Mary’s 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
To be thorough in everything, to give the best possible men- 


tal, moral, and physical training to each girl. For fifty 
years that principle has governed St. Mary's, making this 


one of the best equipped schools in the country. Colle- 
giate, Academic, and Preparatory Courses. Degrees con- 
ferred. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art, Fine 


For catalogue address 
The Directress, St. Mary's 
Notre Dame, Ind., Box © 
One mile west of Notre Dame University. 
wo hours’ ride from Chica Two 
a S from 
! South 
Beud. 


gymnasium. 
Conducted by 
the Sisters of 
the Holy 
Cross. 

















KENTUCKY 


Hamilton College For Young Women. 3ith Year. 


Famous old school of the Blue 
Grass Region. 26instructors, best universities. Splendid build- 
ings, refurnished. Exclusive patronage. Home care. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. Year Book, 
address Mrs. LUELLA W. St. Ciarr, President, Lexington, Ky. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








MERRIMAC, Massachusetts 


Whittier School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses, Music, Art, and Phys- 
ical Culture. A school that brings out the best there is in each 
pupil. Its patrons say “there is no better school, few its equal.” 
Catalogue on application. 


MRS. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 

girls are given an outdoor tife, a college prepara- 

tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 

faculty. A special department for little girls. 
For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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(MASSACHUSETTS 





For Girls and 


DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Five years ago Mr. Edwin De Meritte—for many years 
identified with the success and prosperity of two of the best 
private schools in Boston—threw off the shackles of a part- 
nership which hampered progress and started a school for 
boys at 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston. From his long 
experience he brought into the new enterprise a determina- 
tion to build up a school where manliness and education go 
hand in hand. He further strengthened his position by 
associating with him young men, fresh from the college, 
strong in modern methods and strong in character. The 
broad and progressive ideas of the founder, the ability of his 
associates and their fidelity to their work, the combination 
of ripe experience and modern methods, have already made 
it a school strong in numbers, strongin the character of its 
boys, strong in itseducational work and strong in the prepa- 
ration it gives to boys to fight the battle of life successfully. 








LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls 
that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons in 
Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home Sanitation, Conversa- 
tion, and Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Miss CONANT & Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


‘ $ : Fine 
Quincy Mansion School. For Girls. .yi?ben 
estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. 
Regular and graduate courses. ee S| in Music, Art, Lan- 
guage. College preparation and certificate. ecg. 

Horace MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., Prin., Wollaston, Mass. 














Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted tooutdoor sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesiey, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. 
Advanced General Course for gradu 
ates of other schools. For catal 
address 


MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL, 
Lewell, Mass. 






















Historically located in old 
Plymouth colony, enjoying 
the educational advantages 
of adjacent Boston, but 
enough removed to escape 
the distractions of city life. 
Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. 
Two years’ Course for High 
School graduates. Separate 
buildings for school and resi- 
dence, which promotes a 
homelike atmosphere and 
brings each pupil under in- 
dividual care Excellent 
library. Laboratory, Art 
and Music Studios, Gym- 
wasium. Illustrated catalog 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A.M., 
Principal, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President. 
The la school of Oratory, Literature 
and Pedagogy in America aims to de 
velop in = studenta knowledge of hisown 
tive thin n expression, whether as a crea- 

ive thinker or an interpreter. A beanti- 

new y ane Summer sessions. 

Gradua: are mre, tb to teach Oratory, 
Physical ¢ ulture. ——, Literature, 














ETTS, West Newton. 


The Allen School 53rd year. Worth knowing for 


9 its spirit, equipment and record. 

One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 
New building with superb gymnasium and-swimming tank. 
ALBERT E. BAILEY. 





Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
The HAWTHORNE HOUSE forYoungerBoys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school 
form the text of a pamphlet that has been written 
about this school. Though it may not influence a 
selection in favor of this school, 1t will be read 
with interest by all who are impressed with the 
equipment and methods that are essential for e 
thoroughly modern pre, xaratory school. 

This = mphiet, w has been prepared with 


care and illustrated with numerous ene 
reproductions, describes both by word and picture 
many details of the school life as well as the ad- 
van’ natural beauty, and historic interest of 
the school surroundings. Sent without charge on 
request by postal card or otherwise. 
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“MARYLAND | 





Mount de Sales 


Academy of the Visitation. Est. 1852 
Catonsville (near Baliimore), Md. Ideal School for Young Ladies 


Conducted by Sisters of the Visitation, aided by Lay Specialists. Classic. 
Literary, and Scientific Courses. French and German receive especial at 
tention. Departments of Music, Art, and Elocution. Magnificent situation; 
matchless view of Patapsco River, Chesapeake Bay, and surrounding 
country; unriva'led for healthfulness, pure water and every advantage of 
safe buildings, beautiful groves and all modern conveniences; 100 acres; 
vegetable and dairy farm. 35 minutes from Baltimore by trolley. Illustrated 
catalogue free by mail. Address DIRECTRESS. 


MARYLAND, ST. MARY'S Co., CHARLOTTE HALL. 

’ Founded 1774. A 
CHARLOTTE HALL SCHOOL [ourtel v7 A 
lished Military Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. Estate 
of 325 acres. Healthy location. Safe home for boys. Board, wash and 
tuition, $170 per scholastic year. GEO. M. THOMAS, A.M., Prin. 





MARYLAND 





MT. ST. AGNES’ COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Founded 1867 STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL Chartered 1890 


Located in Mt. Washington, Baltimore Co., Md., that beautiful 
suburb 5 miles from Baltimore and within 45 minutes’ distance 
of Washington. One of the leading institutions of the country. 
The System of Education is thorough and progressive. Classical, 
Scientific, Elective and Commercial Courses. Special atte ntion 
given to Music and Art. Also 


ACADEMIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Adjacent to the College is 
THE MT. WASHINGTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


under 13 years. Primary Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Preparation for College. Address 


SISTERS OF MERCY, Mt. Washington, Md. 


Accessible by Steam and Trolley Cars 


~The Woman’s College 


Frederick, Md. 





Many distinct advantages or the higher education of 


woman. A well-balanced course leading to a degree. Strong in Music, 
Art, and Elocution, Moderate rates. Healthful location. Send for de- 
scriptive catalogue. J. H. APPLE, A.M., President 








MICHIGAN 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
’ 1696-1 Classical and Sci- 
St. John Ss College Lp, leading to 


de- 
grees. Also Preparatory School for Boys, fitting for St. 
Join's or other colleges. 


Military Department under army 
officer. 


For catalogue address THOMAS FELL, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 


a FOR WOMEN ame 


54th Year 





Classical and Music Courses, with de- 
grees. Art, with diploma. Beautiful 
location ; superb equipment ; strong 
faculty. $300 and upward. Address 
J. EMORY SHAW, President 








Hagerstown, Md. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


of Baltimore 
A distinctly college preparatory school, its graduates securing 
unconditioned entrance to the Women’s College of Baltimore, 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Sends more students to these 
colleges each year than any other private school. Careful indi- 
— attention to all sides of development by a large corps of 
rts. A progressive, Christian — in an environment 
rie in opportunity for general cultu 
HARLAN U PDEGRAFF, A.M., Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
or Girls. Reopens Thursday, September 28th, 1905. 

H. P. LEFEB VRE, Principals 

. D. HUNTLEY, I 

122 and 124 W. Frantlin Street Baltimore, Md. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Sth Annual Session. Special attention paid to each individual 
student. Thorough clinical instruction. Well-lighted and 
equipped laboratories. Terms moderate. Address 
S. GrirFita Davis, M.D., Dean 





M 














Maryland College for Young Women 


In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five 
courses,including two years’ course for High 
School graduates. Exceptional advantages 
in music. Heathful climate. Washington 4 
advantages. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian 
$300 to $150. Catalogue and views. Addre:s 


J.H. Turner, D.D., Lutherville, Md. 
Box I. 















a 











MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 


FP. W. McNAIR, President 
A state institution making use of an active mining 
district. 
For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to 


President or Secretary 
Houghton, Mich. 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY itis 


Three courses— Art, Literary, College. Entrance Certificate to 
leading Women’s colleges. Gymnasium. Fencing. Basket 
Ball. Domestic Science. Real home Care. 

Principal, MISS BROWN ING 

48-645 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











CORRESPONDENCE 












me Lovalsd 


is frequently paid by magazines for original 
short stories and well written articles. 
80 profitable as Journalism. 
None easier to enter. We positively teach 
Journalism ae mall. Write us at once for 


~~ particu 
prage rea. Rcehool of Journaliam, 
rt sjeotie ¢ Batld ng, Detroit, Mich. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


For catalogue and views, address 


12 ear 0} pens Se 5 
iis ARLA N AME NO Prt net ipal, Exeter, New Humps shire 








Holderness School 


repares for Colleg 
and Technical S« “rec 
a order of training in mind and bedy. In- 
dividual influences and instruction, Gymna 
sium, Athletic tield, running track. Moderate 
terms. Catalogue. 27th year. 
Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., 
Reetor, 
Plymouth, 


N. i. 
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The Vail-Deane School for Girls 


Preparation for college by a corps of teachers representing the 
leading institutions. Endorsed by P resident of Vassar and Dean 
of Barnard. Attractive family life. Limited a of pupils in- 
sures individual care. Advantages of New York. For catalogue 
address Laura A. Vai, Principal, Elizabeth, N. J. 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


Biairstown, New Jersey 
John I. Blair Foundation. Prepares forany Ameri- 
can college. New Buildings. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Healthful location. Campus 50 
acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate rates. 
JOUN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal 








. . 
The Newark Seminary for Girls 
Newark, New Jersey. Advantages of New York City. Exceptional 
faculty of experienced teachers, Special attractions for earnest students. 
Pupils enter leading colleges a year on certificate, Gymnasium, 
athletics, recreations. Catalogue. 


ANNA FRANCES WHITMAN, Principal. 











NEw YORK 


The Bennett School for Girls 


Healthful location ; advantages of cotntry and New York City. 
Separate home for younger girls. Full courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Languages, Literature. Training of speaking 
voice; attention to individual health and manners. Gymna- 
sium, tennis, golf, basket ball. IRVINGTON-ON-HupsoN, N. Y. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 


School for limited number of boys. Rapid progress of the 
backward guaranteed. College or business. Strongly endorsed. 
Ideal spot. New buildings. 


Rev. W. L. EVANS, M.A., Searsdale, N. Y. 











NEw YorK, Seneca Falls. 
School for 


Rumsey Hall eon Sege Only 


Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best mental 
and physical training. A thorough home school. Number limited, 





New York, New York City, 315 Riverside Drive and Annex. 
Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s 
Riverside School for Girls 


On Riverside Park, overlooking the Hudson and the Palisades 
beyond. A city school with the freedom of the suburbs. 

College preparation. Advanced work in Music, Art, French 
and German. Special course lexding to French diploma. Travel 
classes. Separate house for girls under 15. Terms $900 to $1200. 








Missouri 


Ch i ti C il For Young Women. 55th year. 
r + ian 0 ege | New Dormitory, New Audi- 

torium, New MusicHall. Aca- 
demic Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Science. An Elegant College Home. Limit 150. For illustrated 
Catalogue address Mrs. W. ‘l. Moore, Pres., Columbia, Mo. 


Kemper Military School school for Myssouri State 


Founded 1844 colleves. Complete business 
course. Army officer detailed by Secretary of War. Good buildings; 
beautiful yrounds. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 724 34 St., Boonville, Mo. 
HOSMER HALL DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-second year opens Sept-, 
1905. For catalogue, address Miss M. H. Mathews, Principal. 
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Recognized preparatory 
school for Mrssouri State 
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The First Aim 
of school life here is the bailding of character. 
We are endeavoring to ma 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give 
them that mental, phvsical, and moral equip- 
ment which will fit them for the work of the 
world. Three courses—Scientific, Classical and 
English. No compromise on liquor, hazing or 
tougece. Write for catalogne. 
A.M.. Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON. Commandant. 
BORDENTOWN. N. J. 














New YORK 
















[ MOHEGAN, 


Lake School 


(MILITARY). 


26th Year, 

| h Mohegan, Westchester Co., N.Y- 

Se 3 ay Classical, Scientific and English 

=") courses. Prepares for any college, 

i), scientific school or for business. 
5 a A true interest taken in every boy; 
KA close attention to his individual 
needs and to development of manly, 
Christian character. Students care- 

y/ fully selected. Faculty chosen for 
teaching ability and high personal 
character. 

Located on shores of beautiful 
Mohegan Lake, 500 feet above Hud- 
{ son River level. Modern buildings; 
Oe ga sanitation. Climate health- 
Athletics and all land and 
water sports under com _ su- 
\ pervision. Refined home 
i) Illustrated Y ae book on request 


Principals: { Nf RINDER. A. Mt, 


TA ——m Pr gg FI 
y ‘wD SSS —————_ wayes 


Worrall Hall Military Academy 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 

Completely refitted and under new and experienced 

management. $400 per year. Send for catalogue. 


WILSON SCHOOL for Boys 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 
Overlooks Hudson. Thorough preparation for Eastern Universi- 
ties. Limited to 25. New gymnasium, golf links, and tennis. 
BENJ. LEE WILSON, Headmaster 


PEEKSKILL feocey 


ACADEMY 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


34 year opens Sept. 20th, 1905. College preparatory (Harvard, 
fale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U. S. 














John Caivin Bucher, A.M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Principals 
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New York 















in beautiful grounds. Faculty of twenty-one com 


leading colleges. 


School 


A Boarding School for Girls. One hour from New York, giving access to city privileges. Modern buildings 


tent instructors. Four courses—unusually complete 
Academic Course, Music and Art Courses, Classical or College Preparatory Course. 


Ossining surrounds its students with influences of an attractive Christian home. 
given to acquiring grace, dignity and refinement of manner. Year Book of School sent on request, 
MISS CLARA C. FULLER, Principal, 





Certificate admits to 


Special attention 
Metend Mud 


g-on-r 





» N.Y. 








New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street 
The Horace Mann Schools ,Jiahers Colece 


olumbia University 

For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 
teachers. Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted 
as vacancies occur. Address SamMUEL T. Dutton, Supt. 





SusANNAH MACAULAY co.” iz, 


TEACHER OF SINGING New York 


IF T WERE KING 2 Songs published by Luckbardt © Belder. 








OHIO 














KENYON 








Military Academy 


82d Year begins September 20, 1905. 


One of the oldest, most firmly estauvicoued and bedv equippea 


boarding schools for boys. Eleven hundred feet above sea 
level,in the healthful, beautifuland historic educational 
village of Gambier. Commodious buildings, Sixty 
acres of grounds. Fine athletic field, golt course, 
and fully equipped gymnasium, Thorough prepa- 
ration for any coliege or technical school. A 
flexible two years’ business course. Intimate 
personal relations between masters and 
cadets. Refining home influences. 

Any Christian parent can with readi- 
ness_and confidence place a son in your 
school.—Rt. Rev. W. A. LEonarp, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio, For catalogue address 


Cc. N. WYANT, 
Gambier, Ohio. 





The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Litera- 
ture, History, Music, and Art. Preparatory for foreign travel. 
Address Mrs. Emma P. SmitTH MILLER, or Iss E. Louise 
Parry, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


ABINGTON 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Located near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Under care of Friends. Co-educational. Prepares for 
all leading colleges. Exceptional courses in Art and Music. 
Fine Athletic Field. For catalogue, address 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s 
New healthful location. College 
Catalogue on request. 


Moravian Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Founded by the Moravian Church in 1749. Undenominational 
but essentially Christian in its influences and teachings. Over 
eight thousand women from America’s leading families have 
been fitted here for the higher callings of life. Character 
building considered equally important with scholarship. Large 
airy buildings with all modern sanitary equipments. Exten- 
sive pleasure grounds. Illustrated catalogue and program of 
school year on request. Address 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal, BETHLEHEM, PA. 








and Miss Roney’s Home 
Preparatory. Modern 


School 
equipme t. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Gordon's School for Girls 


Ten boarding pupils will be received. 





4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL ‘5 *<i,'8 Spying. heat 





suburb of 
Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, college preparatory 
aud special courses, musical department, outdoor sports Develops 
character, mind and body. MISS 5S. J. SAYWARD, PRIN 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


In the beautiful Cumberland Valley. 
A.B. aud Mus.B. Classics, Music, Art. A most 
Mild climate. Moderate terms. Catalogue. 


M.H.REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Maplewo od to wake up boys to the duties of life 


Prepares for college or business, stenography and typewriting. Boys 
enter business houses in New York, Philadelphia, etc. High standard of 
morals, no tobacco, good buildings, fine gymnasium, baseball, basketball, 
etc. Location beautiful. 12 acres of ground. Pleasant home lite. Small 
boys admitted. J. SHORTYTIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin., Concerdville, Pa 


Miss MARSHALL’S SCHOOL For Girls 


Located in the most beanti- 
ful section of Philadelphia's 
country places, within a 
short ride of the city, Ideal 
home life and surroundings. 
Basket ball, tennis, clock 
golf. College Preparatory, 
Graduating and Special 
Courses. Art and Music. 

Miss F. 8. MARSHALL, 

Ouk Lane, Phila., Pa. 





Courses leading to degrees of 


excellent faculty. 





A successful school. One of the best 
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Williamsport 
Dickinson 
Seminary 











Combines the culture of a refined 
Christian homewith theadvantages 
of a live, modern school for both sexes. 
A personal interest is taken in each 
student. Methods are adjusted to 
needs. Buildings are e m mete for 
health, comfort and work. Single 
beds, bowling alleys, swimming pool. 
Splendid athletic field. Ten regular 
courses with electives. 17 experienced 
teachers. Stenography and business 
course. Music, art,expression, under 
teachers with best home and European 
training. Home and regular course, 
$257.25 a year. Year opens Sept. 4, 
1905. For free catalogue address 

THE PRESIDENT. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington Seminary. 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Collegiate, English, Music, 
Art, Language es. Individual instruction. Moral, social, and physical 
culture. $225. Illustrated catalogue. 1. P. Bysg, President; 

DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


PENNsYLVAMNIA, Lititz 


LINDEN HALL Moravian Seminary for Girls. 


Founded 1794. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Music and Art 
Departments unexcelled. Attractive home atmosphere, For 
illustrated catalogue and views, address 
Rev. Cuas. D. Kremper, Pri 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough College 
Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New Gymnasium, 
large athletic flelds. Healthful location near Philadelphia. For 
catalogue, address Jos. 8. Walton, Ph. D., Principal, 


George School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
The 


FOR 
Birmingham School itis 
Main Line P.R.R. Two courses—Academic and College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Physical Culture. Classes suited to the 
needs of students. Beautiful location, 100 acres ground. Tennis, 
Basket Ball. Buildings modern. For illustrated catal ie, 


A high-grade school 
for girls. Convenient 












































Perkiomen Seminar 


A high grade academy for both sex y 

Pennsburg, Pa. cated in the beautiful Perkiomen Val: Valley, 40 
miles from Philadelphia. New buildings. Li- 
brary, laboratories, large athletic field. New gymna- 
sium. Thorough instruction as shown by honor 
men in thirty leading colleges and universities of the 
Kast. Exceptionally strong courses in Music, Elocu- 
tion and Physical Culture. Small classes, with per- 

sonal Arnal non 
Devel opment of 

Character 
highest aim. To- 
tal expenses from 

$209 to $240. 

Limited number of 
Scholarships. 
Fall term opens 
Sept. 13th. Mius- 
trated catalogue 
sent on request, 
Address 








PENNSYLVANIA, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Fifty-seventh year begins September 28, 1905. 
tory and special School 
Department. 


MISS HILLS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1808 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
13th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Primary, Academic, Cotlege Preparatory, Special Courses. 
ELIZABETH HILLS LYMAN, Principal. 
MABEL A. CARPENTER, A.M., Associate Principal. 


College Prepara- 


courses. Day includes Primary 











RHODE ISLAND 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOOL “isioatict 


A School 


















from Good 


5 Devoted to 
thorough train- 
ing under bo moan 
some conditions. 
VIEW OF GYMNASIUM. Pupils at pres- 
ent premsring for Yale, Harvard, brown, Wellesley, Vassar and 
other colleges. 
A beautiful art building, fully equipped, offers exceptional 
bg mh for various lines of art work 
Extensive grounds (25 acres) with fine new 
for physical dewelopment and outdoor sports. 
d SETH K. GIF FORD. Ph.D. 


nasium provide 
or catalogue 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





Sours Carona, Spartanburg. 


Converse College 800 feet above sea-level, 35 miles 


from Blue Ridge Mountains, 61° 






































addrens A. R.GRIER. Manager, Birmingham, Pa.- mean annual temperature. High-Grade College for Women. 
Music Conservatory, Schools of Art and Expression. 
Mercersburg : BERT P. Pe t, Litt.D., President. 
26@a 
rw > a4 
3 > 3 TENNESSEE 
2 Academy . TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. lounded in 18 
3 3 TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
3 3 On Main Line of Southern R. R., in mountains of East Tennessee, the 
>< A school for boys, healthfully located in one of > 4 Switzerland of America. Reesette for college, the G poverement Acade- 
e the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. e ee oe agg Oe Togo ee 1ern mountain 
@ Thorough instruction; college preparatory work & eneres 
4 being especially successful. Personal interest is e BUFORD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
& taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire in every >4 NASHVILLE, TENN 
> eae the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, . Distinctively the university preparatory Sia *s college in the 
e road attainments, sound judgment and Christian * South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanitary conditions 
@ | manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and @ | perfect, commended by U. 8. Health Bulletin. Year Book free. 
@ | new athletic field. For catalogue and further in- o MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. 
formation address 
> 4 > 4 For Young Ladies 
$ | WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President | $ Ward Seminary Nashvite Tenn. 
> Mercersburg, Pa. 4rst year. Seminary and Special Courses. College preparation. Board- 
3 4 oe pupils limited to 160. An ideal Christian home. Complete appoint- 
+4 3 ments. Excellent sanitation. * oy — ee Tennis, hockey, 
000 PSSCSSCOS SH OOOO SOOO OO golf. For catalogue address , LL.D., Pres. 
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VIRGINIA 





r Business. 


lligh moral tone. 
Parental discipline. 


All manly sports encouraged. 






free. Address: 





Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
243 boys from 30 States last session. : > ; 
from ten to eighteen ycars of age prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 


1600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, proverb- 
ially healthful and beautiful V alley of the Shenandoah. 


Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 


of culture and refinement only desired. 


ystem. Standards and traditions high. 
Barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 


Capt. WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





Largest private school in the South. Boys 


Pure mineral spring waters. 


Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes 
Personal, individual instruction by our Tutorial 
Academy forty-five years old. New, $50,000 


Charges, $300. Handsome catalogue 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE | Virginia, College 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
situated in the delightfully mild climate of Virginia. Withample 
athletic grounds, a good gymnasium, and judicious military 
diiils, the health rec ord is unbroken. The school is incorpo- 
rated, and a U.S. Army Officer is detailed. A sufficiently large 
corps of experienced teachers allow of thorough individual 
instruction. The buildings are attractive and fire-proof. Ex- 
tensive improvements now in progress. Students from 23 
states. Altogether an admirable place for your boy. Reference 
required. Address Box 507. Danville, Virginia. 


CLUSTER SPRINGS ACADEMY 


A home for fiftv boys where masters and pupils live together. 

Purpose of school is to cultivate the heart and mind and 
develop the body, the boy being the unit. Farm gives best 
fare; famous mineral springs; ample grounds for athletics; 
swimming pool; gymnasium; hot and cold shower baths, 
Buildings new throughout and ideal in plan. Climate mild, 
southern Virginia. Lower school for boys from ten to thirteen. 


Hampden Wilson (University of Virginia), Headmaster 
Box 107, Black Walnut, Va. 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 


In the SHENANDOAH VALLEY of VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance, Va. 
Prepares for College, Government Academies or Business. Able Faculty. 
Kefined influence. Unsurpassed climate. Ample field for athictics. Der- 
sonal attention. Numbers Nmited. 31st year begins September 20th. For 
cutalogue address CHAS, 8S, ROLLER, Principal. 


Eastern College Women. 30 European and Ameri- 
can Professors and Lecturers. Degrees conferred. Collegiate, Aca- 
demic, Pre paratory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing; Elocution. Near 
Washington, D. C. Neo hazing. Unclenominational. St udents trom 
18 States. Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, 

. & Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Revel, Va. 


Fo 
Randolph-Macon College voune” men 
~ Ashland, Va. Full course leading to degrees A. B. and 
A. M. Beautiful and healthful location. Christian influences. 
Moderate charges, owing to endowments. Cottage dormi- 
tory system. lor catalovue address 
WM. S. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. 











For Young Men and Young 











Virginia Female Institute 


STAUNTON, VA, 
College Preparatory School for Girls. Music, Art, Elocution, and Languages. 
Vocal Music a Specialty. Gymnastics. Ample grounds for athletics, The 
6znd year begins September 14, 1905, For catalogue aldre 
Miss Marin Pendleton Duval, Principal 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE ‘"Vishivt 


Virginia 
$200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home school for girls, after the 
lughest Virginia standards. 43d Session opens Sept. 14. Pre- 
\ tratory and advanced courses. Special advantages in music. 


ilustrated catalogue free. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.N., President. 
BETHEL wus: 
Academy 

Near Warrenton, Virginia 


Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location. Prepares 
for Business, Universities, and Government Academies. Excel- 
lent record for 41 years. Individual attention. Charges $250. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
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For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia 
Opens Sept. 25, 1905. 


One of the leading Schools for Young 
Ladies in the South. 


New buildings, pianos and equipment. 
Campus ten acres. 
Grand mountain 
scenery in Valley 
of Virginia, famed 
for health. Euro- 
pean and Ameri- 
can teachers. Full 
course. Conserva- 
tory advantages 
in Art, Music and 
Elocution. Certifi- 
cates Wellesley, 
Students for 30 
States. For cata- 
logue address 








MATTIE P. HARRIS. President. Reanoke, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUR TWELVE 
BUILDINGS 





National Park Seeaueaby 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. The story of this school ; 
of its phenomenal growth ; its remarkable equip- 
ment of 12 buildings attractively grouped in col- 
lege fashion, form- 
ing a miniature vil- 
lage; its unique sub- 
divisions into eight 
groups of girls; its 
training in home 
making and social 
graces; its develop- 
ment of special tal- 
ents; its provisions 
for pleasure, S.ght 
seeing and study of 
our National Capi- 
tal,can only be told 
fully in our cata- 
logue. Address 

Box 181 
Forest Glen, 
Marylend. 





Expenses $525 to $650. 
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Cathedral School 
FOR GIRLS 


Fireproof Building. 
Park of 40 acres. Unrivalled advantages 
in music and art. Certificate admits to 
College. Special courses. 
Miss BANG 5 and [iss WHITON, Principals, 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C, 








Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres, Preparatory 


and College Course Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic wae e. Healthtul location and pure artesian w ater. Terms 
reasonable 


Ss. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Bristol School. an Episcopal School for Girls. 

Home and College Preparatory Courses. Unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities in Music and French. Particularly attractive home 
life. Address, Miss Auice A. BristoL, Principal, Mintwood 
Piace and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington 


SEMINARY 
For Young Wo Wa shington, Dn. c, 
Splendidly locate a ‘at ‘the Ni stional apital. ~ Refined 
school home, Delightful social life, Sight seeing 
each week. Special and General Courses. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. Jomestic Science. 
Special attention to health. $400 a year. Number 
limited. Opens October 7. Catalogue on request, 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 








District or CotumBia, Washington, 


Florida Avenue and 19th Street. 
GUNSTON at 


A school for young ladies. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 
Miss E. M. CLark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 





Washington, D. C., Lafayette Square TE \ OPPOSITE 
SCHOOL FOR G IRLS AND YOUNG LADIES a 
slap om HOUSE 


Mra. Phoebe Mawtinen anal Principal 


FAIRMONT SEMINARY 













w ashington, D. C. ome School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
ollege Preparatory Elective Courses Music, Art, Languages. 
Se cial attractions of C apital. Catalogue E. Address 


Arthur T. Ramsay, Prin. Judith L. Steele, Asso. Prin. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SELECT HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Latse-Phtllips AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Unusual educational and social advantages. Tennis, Basket ball, etc. 
Ilandsome residence section. $600. 
Mus. A. M. LAISE-PHILLIPS, Principal, 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


Language 
Phone- 
Method 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare mome Ht . gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Lan “Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Also advanced records and text of classical poetry and prose 
by the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 


















CANADA 














and Ontario Conservatory of Music 
and Art. Whitby, Ont., Canada 


A 
O t i 
Note the following: 

e 9 “The very best that Canada has to 
offer for the higher education of young 
women. ¥ —Toronto Globe. 

*The buildings and grounds present a 


scene of beauty unequalea by any similar 
institution in Canada.” —Toronto Mail. 
“Trafalgar Castle” 


**Undoubtedly the best of its kind in 
Canada.” —Lord Aberdeen. 
Send for calendar to 


Rev. d.3. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 





SCHOOL advertisement inserted in 
this space, seven lines, one time, 
costs four dollars and fifty-five cents. 
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All OverThe Face 





Cnt 





of the civilized earth 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Extends to womankind the coveted opportunity for realizing complexion perfec- 
tion. To know this Face Soap intimately means absolute freedom from com- 
plexion worries. Its use develops the reason why. — 25 Cents everywhere. 


Discourage tan and incipient freckles with a 
nightly application of Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 


Send 10 Cents for Samples of the four Woodbury Preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Licensee, 


Cincinnati, O. ue 
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The Booklovers Library 


NOTICE 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO. of New York have bought 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. For the present the relations 
between the Magazine and THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will 
continue, but the combination subscription rates have been advanced 
One Dollar; the $5.00 subscription will hereafter be $6.00; the $8.00 
subscription $9.00; etc. All members of the library will receive the 
Magazine regularly and without additional charge until the expiration 
of their present subscriptions, after which if they desire the Magazine 


continued the new rates as stated above will be charged. Special 


monthly book lists will be printed separately and furnished to mem- 
bers who are not subscribers to the Magazine. 

The NEW management of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
has put into effect an entirely new membership rate which is already 
meeting with big success. A fee of ONE DOLLAR is charged for 
registration. This pays also forthe first month. The expense there- 
after is FIFTY CENTS a month payable in advance. This fee entitles 
the member to one book at a time exchanged at any library office as 
often as desired. On this subscription basis the new management 
hopes to build up the library membership to 200,000, and when these 
figures are reached it will be possible to spend $50,000 a month in 
NEW BOOKS; an amount sufficient to give the most generous book 
service which has ever been offered to the reading public. The home 
delivery service will be continued, but in every instance the charge for 
delivery will be in proportion to the distance. It is the purpose of 
the new management to list practically every good new book pub- 
lished, unless, of course, the retail price should be out of proportion to 
the simple charge for the library service. TRY THE NEW PLAN; 
that is, if you are not already a subscriber. One Dollar pays for the 
first month, including registration fee. You can take with you your 
choice of hundreds of new books and place your order ahead FOR 
ANY NEW BOOK which you may be specially anxious to read. 


HOME OFFICE: 1611 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


SEE CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS ON FOLLOWING PAGES 
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‘THe Newest Books 


AUGUST LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 








1. Members of THE BooKLovers LIBRARY may place their orders for books jrom this monthly 
list. When the list for a new month is issued all previously issued lists are withdrawn. 


2. When a number is preceded by a maltese cross [»f.] it indicates that this book will not appear 
in future lists, and if it is desired orders jor it should be placed within sixty days. 


3. We beg to injorm our Canadian subscribers that if the Canadian rights of a book have been re- 


served it cannot be imported into Canada. 


will be supplied. 


But the moment the Canadian edition is issued the books 


4. Pamphlet copies of this Bulletin of the newest books can be secured free by members at any of 


the branches of the Library. 


5. All books in the Library are now numbered consecutively. Hence the HIGHEST NUMBERS indi- 


cate the NEWEST BOOKS. 








THE NEWEST FICTION 


1974. Abbess of Vlaye, The 
2209. Accomplice, The 

2053. Act in a Backwater, An 
1990. Albert Gate Mystery, The 
2138. Amanda of the Mill 
2140. At Close Range 


2241. At the Foot of the Rockies 


2006. At the Moorings 

2284. At the Sign of the Fox 
1971. Baccarat 

2101. Bandolero, The 

1963. Beatrice of Venice 
2263. Beautiful Lady, The 
2077. Bell in the Fog, The 
2168. Belted Seas, The 

2064. Beyond Chance of Change 
2102. Billy Duane 

2018. Bindweed, The 

2072. Black Barque, The 
»-1926. Black Friday 
»-1952. Box of Matches, A 
2211. Breath of the Gods, The 
1975. Brethren, The 

2031. Broke of Covenden 
2103. Brothers 


Stanley J. Weyman 
Frederick Trevor Hill 
E. F. Benson 

Louis Tracy 

Marie Van Vorst 

F, Hopkinson Smith 
Carter Goodloe 

Rosa Nouchette Carey 


By the author of «‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ”’ 


Frank Danby 

Paul Gwynne 

Max Pemberton 
Booth Tarkington 
Gertrude Atherton 
Arthur Colton 

Sara Andrew Shafer 
Frances Aymar Matthews 
Nellie K. Blissett 

T. Jenkins Hains 
Frederic S. Isham 
Hamblen Sears 
Sidney McCall 

H. Rider Haggard 
J.C. Snaith 

Horace A. Vachell 
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1997. Buccaneers, The 
2010. Cabbages and Kings 
2113. Candidate, The 
>1951. Captain in the Ranks, A 
>-1921. Captains of the World 
-2179. Celibates’ Club, The 
»/-1943. Chicago Princess, A 
>:1917. Christmas Eve on Lonesome 
2007. Chronicles of Don Q., The 
2036. Clansman, The 
2054. Clock and the Key, The 
1985. Closed Book, The 
2160. Club of Queer Trades, The 
1978. Common Lot, The 
»>}-1932. Comrades in Arms 
2136. Constance Trescot 
2208. Crimson Blind, The 
1995. Deacon Lysander 
>1929. Debonnaire 
1918. Dialstone Lane 
2141. Digressions of Polly, The 
2003. Divine Fire, The 
>1930. Double Harness 
2114. Down to the Sea 
1984. Dr. Luke of the Labrador 
2084. Dr. Nicholas Stone 
2162. Dryad, The 
»J-1947. Eagle’s Shadow, The 
2035. Eliza 
2016. Falaise of the Blessed Voice 
2011. Far from the Maddening Girls 
1961. Fata Morgana 
2055. Fire of Spring, The 
2032. First American King, The 
2285. Fool Errant, The 
2161. Fond Adventures 
2128. For the White Christ 
2028. Friend at Court, A 
2060. Fugitive Blacksmith, The 
»«1942. Gabriel Praed’s Castle 


Henry M. Hyde 
0. Henry 


Joseph A. Altsheler | 


George Carey Eggleston 
Gwendolen Overton 
Israel Zangwill 

Robert Barr 

John Fox, Jr. 

K. and Hesketh Prichard 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Arthur Henry Vesey 
William Le Queux 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Robert Herrick 

General Charles King 
S. Weir Mitchell 

Fred M. White 

Sarah McLean Greene 
W. F. Payson 

W. W. Jacobs 

Helen Rowland 

May Sinclair 

Anthony Hope 

Morgan Robertson 
Norman Duncan 

E. Spence de Pue 

Justin Huntly McCarthy 
James Branch Cabell 
Barry Pain 

William Stearns Davis 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 
André Castaigne 
Margaret Potter 

George Gordon Hastings 
Maurice Hewlett 
Maurice Hewlett 

Robert Ames Bennett 
Jessie Emerson Moffatt 
Charles D. Stewart 
Alice Jones 
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2212. Game, The 

2050. Garden of Allah, The 
>-1925. Genevra 

>-1946. Georgians, The 

2283. Girl and the Deal, The 
2235. Girl from Home, The 
2213. Golden Flood, The 

2124. Golden Hope, The 

1962. Guthrie of the Times 
2147. Heart of Hope, The 
2093. Hecla Sandwith 

2005. Helen of Troy, N. Y. 
2090. Hope Hathaway 

2056. House of Hawley, The 
2075. Hurricane Island 

2151. Indifference of Juliet, The 
2051. In the Arena 

2048. In the Name of Liberty 
2205. Iole 

2165. Isidro 

2110. John Van Buren, Politician 
2207. Jorn Uhl 

2129. Julia 

1958. Kate of Kate Hall 

2236. Lady Noggs—Peeress 
2052. Lady Penelope 

2096. Langbarrow Hall 
>-1927. Law of the Land, The 
2019. Letter D, The 

2125. Letters of Theodora, The 
2108. Lion’s Skin, The 

1976. Little Citizens 

2252. Little Conscript, The 
2261. Little Hills, The 

2181. Little Stories of Courtship 
2126. Lodestar, The 

2164. Madcap Cruise, A 

1955. Madigans, The 

2255. Maid of Japan, A 

2083. Mandarin’s Fan, The 
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Jack London 

Robert Hichens 

Charles Mariott 

Will Harben 

Karl Edwin Harriman 
Isobel Strong 

Edwin Lefevre 

Robert S, H. Fuller 

J.S. Altshaler 

Norval Richardson 

Edward Uffington Valentine 
Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 
Frances Parker 

Elmore Elliott Peake 

H. B. Marriott Watson 
Grace S. Richmond 

Booth Tarkington 

Owen Johnson 

Robert W. Chambers 

Mary Austin 

Anonymous 

Gustav Frennsen. Translated by F. S. Delmer 
Katherine Tynan 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin 
Edgar Jepson 

Morley Roberts 

Theodora Wilson 

Emerson Hough 

Grace Denio Litchfield 
Adelaide L. Rouse 

John S. Wise 

Myra Kelly 

Ezra S. Brudus 

Nancy Huston Banks 

Mary Stewart Cutting 
Sidney R. Kennedy 

Oric Bates 

Miriam Michelson 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser 

Fergus Hume 
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1959. Man on the Box, The Harold MacGrath $ 
¢ 1964. Marathon Mystery, The Burton E. Stevenson $ 
2089. Marriage of William Ashe, The Mrs. Humphry Ward $ 
; >}-1948. Masquerader, The Katherine Cecil Thurston $ 
» 2257. Master Mummer, The E. Phillips Oppenheim § 
$ 2123. Master-Word, The L. H. Hammond 
$ »<1920. Mastery, The Mark Lee Luther $ 
$ 2166. Matrimonial Bureau, The Carolyn Wells and Harry P. Taber $ 
$ 2045. May Iverson—Her Book (Juvenile) Elizabeth Jordan $ 
‘ 2262. Memoirs of an American Citizen Robert Herrick $ 
2025. Millionaire Baby, The Anna Katharine Green $ 
$ 2254. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration William Dean Howells $ 
$ »}-1945. Monarch, The Big Bear of Tallac (Juvenile) Ernest Thompson Seton ‘ 
$ 2094. Monk’s Treasure, The George Horton 
$ 2082. Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, The W. J. Locke $ 
$ 2008. Morganatic Max Nordau § 
$ 2150. Mortgage on the Brain, The Vincent Harper § 
¢ 2157. Mr. Pennycook’s Boy J. J. Bell $ 
- 2219. Mrs. Essington Esther and Lucia Chamberlain $ 
; 2121. My Lady Clancarty Mary Imlay Taylor $ 
M 2091. My Lady Laughter Dwight Tilton c 
9 1941. My Lady of the North Randall Parrish 
‘ 2095. My Poor Relations Maarten Maartens ‘ 
. 2070. Mysterious Mr. Sabin ; E. Phillips Oppenheim § 
»J-1935. Nancy’s Country Christmas Eleanor Hoyt £ 
‘ +1953. New Samaria S. Weir Mitchell £ 
« 1968. Nostromo Joseph Conrad £ 
¥% 2001. Off the Highway Allce Prescott Smith 
f 2173. On the Firing Line Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller f 
f 2120. Opal, The Anonymous’; 
c 2186. Orchid, The Robert Grant 5 
| f 1973. Orrain s.Levett-Yeats  § 
© 2119. Out of Bondage Rowland E. Robinson f 
| . 2163. Outlet, The Andy Adams £ 
a é 2100. Pam f 
: ) =: 2214. Pardners Rex E. Beach f 
: § >J-1924. Paths of Judgment Annie Douglas Sedgwick fc 
¢ 2142. Plum Tree, The David Graham Phillips 
f 2044. Poketown People Ella Middleton Tybout § 
£ 2097. Port of Storms, The Anna McClure Sholl § 
Teisiasastceniscaeniatattteacnessiaitainal tai aiiinieaieeiaiteindi 
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2170. Prince to Order, A 

2115. Princess Passes, The 
»J-1937. Princess Thora, The 
»j-1940. Prisoner of Mademoiselle, The 
1965. Private Tutor, The 

2092. Prize to the Hardy, The 
1956, Prodigal Son, The 

1991. Prospector, The 

2026. Quest of John Chapman, The 
1989. Quincunx Case, The 

2172. Ravanels, The 





2132. Return 

2067. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The 
2058. River’s Children, The 

2080. Roland of Altenburg 

2187. Rose of the World 

2143. Sandy 

1980. Sea-Wolf, The 

2158. Second Wooing of Salina Sue, The 
2049. Secret Woman, The 

2251. Serena 

2133. Shining Ferry 

2047. Silence of Mrs. Harrold, The 
2079. Slanderers 

2059. Smoke-Eaters, The 

»}-1950. Son of Royal Langbrith, A 
1972. Specialist, The 

2185. Stingaree 

2065. Storm Center, The . 

2062. Summit House Mystery, The 
»}-1936. Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop 
1998. Theophano 

2107. Tommy Carteret 

>-1933. Traffics and Discoveries 

1979. Traitor and Loyalist 

1944. Trixy 

»-1949, Truants, The 

2066. Two Captains, The 

2210. Tyranny of the Dark, The 


1999. Red Hunters and the Animal People (Juvenile) 
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Charles Stokes Wayne 
C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
Harris Burland 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Alice Winter 

Hall Caine 

Ralph Connor 

Newell Dwight Hillis 
William Dent Pitman 
Harris Dickson 
Charles A. Eastman 


Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 


A. Conan Doyle 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 
Alice Hegan Rice 

Jack London 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Eden Phillpotts 
Virginia Frazer Boyle 
A. T. Quiller-Couch 
Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Warwick Deeping 
Harvey J. O’Higgins 
William Dean Howells 
A. M. Irvine 

E. W. Hornung 

Charles Egbert Craddock 
L. Dougall 

Anne Warner 

Frederic Harrison 
Justus Miles Forman 
Rudyard Kipling 
Henry Kitchell Webster 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
A. E. W. Mason 

Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Hamlin Garland 
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2253. Ultimate Passion, The 

1986. Undercurrent, The 

2068. Veranilda 

2112. Vicissitudes of Evangeline, The 
>-1954. Vinland Champions, The (Juveniie) 
2106. Wedding of the Lady of Lovell, The 
2098. White Terror and the Red, The 
2206. Wine-Press, The 

>-1919. Whosoever Shall Offend 

1967. Young Man in a Hurry, A 

>-1928. Zelda Dameron 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2198. Another Hardy Garden Book 
2027. Americans, The 

1882. Among English Inns 

1996. Awakening of Japan, The 
1856. Belgian Life in Town and Country 
1900. Belle of the Fifties, A 

2002. Bits of Gossip 

1983. Book of Clever Beasts, The 

2127. Color Line, The 

1970. Common Way, The 

1938. Compromises 

1969. Cycle of Life, The 

2190. Diary from Dixie, A 

2204. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 

1875. Edgeworth, Maria 

2000. Far and Near 

2012. Farmington 

2215. Following the Sun-Flag 

»-1860. Foundations of Modern Europe 
1977, From Epicurus to Christ 


2037. From Tokio through Manchuria with the Japanese 


1908. Imperator et Rex 

1982. Irishman’s Story, An 

1988. Island of Tranquil Delights, The 
1922, Japan 

2017. Japanese Life in Town and Country 


Philip Verrill Mighels 
Robert Grant 

George Gissing 
Elinor Glyn 

Ottilie J. Liljencrantz 
Una L. Silberrad 

A. Cahan 

Anna Robeson Brown 
Francis Marion Crawford 
Robert W. Chambers 
Meredith Nicholson 


Helena Rutherford Ely 
Hugo Munsterberg 
Josephine Lozier 
Okakura Kakuzo 
Demetrius C. Boulger 
Mrs. Clay 

Rebecca Harding Davis 
Myrtle Reed 

William Benjamin Smith 
Margaret Deland 
Agnes Repplier 

C. W. Saleeby 

Mary Boykin Chestnut 
Norman Duncan 
Emily Lawless 

John Burroughs 
Clarence S. Darrow 
John Fox, Jr. 

Emil Reich 

William DeWitt Hyde 
Louis L. Seaman 


By the Author of The Martyrdom of an Empress 


Justin McCarthy 


Charles Warren Stoddard 


Lafcadio Hearn 
George W. Knox 

















2078. 
1901. 
2194. 
1987. 
1874. 
2191. 
1931. 
1994, 
1957. 
1966, 
2039. 
2029. 
2286. 
2013. 
2061. 
2202. 
2200. 
2014. 
1934, 
1981. 
2024. 
1910, 
1993, 
1876, 
2193. 
2009. 
2069. 
1897, 
2199. 
1939. 
1992. 
2033. 
2015. 
2076. 
2192. 
1960. 
2201. 
2038. 
1923. 
1903. 
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Land of Riddles, The 

Letters from the Holy Land 

Lure of the Labrador Wild, The 
Man and Superman 

Manchu and Muscovite 

Memoirs of a Great Detective 
Mountains, The 

Multiple Personality 

My Literary Life 

Nature’s Invitation 

Negro, The: The Southerner’s Problem 
Out of Work 

Parisians Out of Doors 
Pathfinders of the West 

Peculiar People, A 

Port Arthur 

Poverty 

Practise of Self-Culture, The 
Recollections and Letters of General Lee 
Reminiscences of Peace and War 
Roma Beata 

Shelburne Essays 

Strategy of Great Railroads, The 
Tennyson 

Through Isle and Empire 

True Henry Clay, The 

Tuscan and Venetian Artists, The 
War and Neutrality in the Far East 
War of the Classes, The 

Where Does the Sky Begin? 
With Kuroki in Manchuria 
Woman of the World, A 

Women of America, The 
Wonders of Life, The 

Woodmyth and Fable 

Yankee on the Yangtze, A 

Yellow War, The 

Younger American Poets, The 
Youth of Washington, The 

Zola, Emile 


Hugo Ganz 

Ernest Renan 

Dillon Wallace 

G. Bernard Shaw 

B. L. Putnam Weale 
Victor Speer 

Stewart Edward White 
Boris Sidis and Simon P. Goodhart 
Madame Edmond Adam 
Bradford Torrey 
Thomas Nelson Page 
Frances A. Kellor 

F. Berkeley Smith 
Agnes C, Laut 

Aylmer Maude 

Richard Barry 

Robert Hunter 

Hugh Black 
Robert E. Lee 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 
Maud Howe 

Paul Elmer More 

Frank H. Spearman 
Arthur Christopher Benson 
Robert d’Humiéres 
Joseph M. Rogers 

Hope Rea 

T. J. Lawrence 

Jack London 
Washington Gladden 
Frederick Palmer 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Elizabeth McCracken 
Ernst Haeckel 

Ernest Thompson Seton 
William Edgar Geil 

“ 0 ” 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
S. Weir Mitchell 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 
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Drawn by Henry Hutt 


“A gilt-edged tricorn on her head, and in her bands riding-whip 






” 
and gloves. 
—Page 176. 
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Of all the famous things made by the National Biscuit Company 
none surpass Social Tea Biscuit in those high qualities which mark 
superlative excellence. 


Temptingly attractive in appearance, delightfully flavored and 
touched with sweetness, they meet the demands of every occasion. 


They improve a poor dessert, make a good one better, and are just 
the associate for an afternoon cup of tea. 


Serve from the beautiful box—identified by the Trade Mark in 
red and white on each end of the package. 








The old-fashioned Graham Crackers of Dr. Graham were a whole- 
some article of food, but so tasteless and uninviting that it almost 
required a prescription to get people to eat them. 

Since the National Biscuit Company revolutionized the making and 
baking of Graham Crackers, everybody eats them and loves them for 
their own intrinsic goodness. 

Take a toothsome munch whenever you feel that way. You'll be 
surprised at the increased physical comfort and ease with which you 
perform your tasks. 

Protected by their moisture proof package they come from the 
oven to you in all their original freshness and purity—a gift of health. 

Ask for the Graham Crackers of the National Biscuit Company 
with their Trade Mark in red and white on each end of the package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Please mention Apr.teton’s BooKLovers MAGAzINE when you write to advertisers 
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SUMMER EXERCISE. 


requires frequent washing of 


merlaiite 


—especially adapted 


* hs 


to washing many gowns =Don't wear 
At. ‘ 3 them out by destructive rub- 
Plans ‘< bing with soap and wash- 
Piques Pa board. 

Lawns . f / R | . 

MW Eveets . re a 

Batistes ~ A Cal tls 
Pamales ” gt Bc. 2 ie does more than soap can do 
Chesiots F ’ : —WITHOUT RUBBING. 
Ginghams an wr. That's why the most delicate 
Organdies - d wash fabrics last twice as long 
and all other es " when 


WETS Fabrics. 


Rarline D Does the Washing 








THE HISTORY OF CHAMPAGNE—No. 2. 


eMiIARLY VINTAGERS of the Champagne district of France 
noticed the tendency of their wines to effervesce. It remained 
for Dom Perignon, a Monk of St. Peter’s Abbey, Hautvillers, 
to discover, about 1670, how to control this effervescence, 
to preserve the quality as desired, until he obtained the 
rarest, most delicate of all wines, Champagne. 

Thre fame of French Champagnes, plus $8.00 duty 
doubling the price, makes some people think them worth 
more than 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 








In reply, we only ask that you try Great Western. 

Great Western Champagne actually has the fine flavor and 
rare boquet found in French Champagnes. This is due to the long 
cultivation of Great Western Vineyards—the oldest in New York 
State. These soils have actually attained the chemical condition 
which imparts that quality hitherto found only in foreign goods. 


Try Great Western— equal to foreign 
Champagnes, at half the price. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold everywhere by Dealers in Fine Wines. 





Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MaGAzINneE when you write to advertisers 
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quitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable 
Leads— 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries 
In Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 





For many years The Equitable has paid a larger aggregate 
amount in dividends on its policies than any other company. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 ° - $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 ° -  $3,742,520.00 
In 1902 ° - $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 . - $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 . - $6,001,903.00 


The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company — usually within twenty-four hours after proof of deatt. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID 


dn United States and Canada 
In 1900 . 96% within one day 
In 1901. 96°% within one day 
In 1902... 9807 within one day 
In 1903. 9597 within one day 
In 1904 ° 96% within one day 





The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of 
surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 





Please mention ArpieTon’s Booktovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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What is more beautiful than a comfortable baby? For years Mennen’s Borated Talcum Tollet 
Powder has been making babies comfortable and happy. It has been thoroughly tried, and there- 
fore mothers know they‘are not experimenting on the baby’s delicate skin when they get Mennen’s—the 
powder with the face on the box. When Sunburn, Prickly Heat or Rash annoy, use Mennen's 
—the scientific. Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere. > Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 34 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum 





Please mention Arrieton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Gillette 7°" 


<2 
















This is the razor you 
have been meaning to buy 
—that your neighbor has 
already bought. 

This is the razor that is 
as different from any other 
razor as smooth is from 
rough. Made as true and 
fine as a watch. 


With the Gillette Razor, 
shaving at home or when 
traveling will be found a 
comfort, not a_ torture. 
Saves time, money, delay, 
and the barber habit. 

































Adapts itself to any beard, 
shaves as smooth as velvet, 
never pulls, scrapes, cuts, 
or even irritates the most 

tender skin. 


12 Blades 
24 Sharp 
Edges. 


$5 


COMPLETE 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


Every blade will shave 








BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED — TRIPLE SILVER PLATED 


from 20 to 40 times before dulling — when dull throw away. 





12 new wafer blades for $1.00. Less than XY cent a shave. 


Ask Your Dealer 1°°s ‘ute 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor ; he can 
procure it for you. Write for our interesting booklet which 
explains our thirty-day free trial offer. Mort dealers 
make this offer; if yours don’t, we will. 


Gillette Sales Company 


1137 Times Building, Times Square, New York 











Please mention Arpceton’s BooxLovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 











“Stomach Comfort 
im Every Shred” 


@ It is not how much we eat, but how much 
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we digest that makes us strong. Indigestion is 
not confined to the 
stomach. The 
starchy foods, such 
as bread and pota- 
toes, are digested in the bowel. 
Millions of persons are unable 
properly to digest starchy 
foods. @ Whether it is stomach in- 
digestion or bowel indigestion, what the 
sufferer needs is food, not medicine—the right kind of food. Such a 


"Shredded Whole Wheat 


@ It is made of the whole wheat, steam-cooked and drawn into fine 


porous shreds and baked. These delicate shreds are retained and 





assimilated when the stomach rejects all other foods. Thousands of 


persons—including many doctors—gratefully affirm this fact in letters 
to this Company. 


“It's All in the Shreds” 


@ Shredded Wheat is not “treated” or “flavored” with anything—it is the whole 
wheat and nothing but the wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal food made. It is 
made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The Biscuit is delicious for break- 
fast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal in combination with 
fruits or vegetables. Triscuit is the shredded whole wheat cracker which takes the 
place of white flour bread; delic‘ous as a toast with butter or with cheese or 
preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please mention AprLeton’s Bookiovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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Wianos 





CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 
ge is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
ll the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even 
the small Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 811 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 


Please mention Arp.eton’s Booxrovers Magazine when you write to advertisers 
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Most Liberal 
Cigar Proposition 
Ever Made 


All the time that you have 
been paying ten cents over the 
counter for a Panetela cigar, 
we have sold our FEDORA 
Panetela, a cigar of exactly the 
same value at four cents. 


In fact, it was one of our standard 
brands that we sold successfully for 
many years to the leading jobbers at 


$40 per thousand. 


But, as you know, our method 
was changed a long time ago and 
we came direct to smokers with 
our entire product at the same 
jobbers’ prices. 


Altogether here is our FEDORA 
PANETELA: 


GUARANTEED superior to any$s per 
hundred Panetela advertised, 
though the price is 20% less. 


GUARANTEED superior to the ten- 
cent cigars sold by dealers. 


GUARANTEED to be made of pure 
Havana filler and high-grade Su- 
matra wrapper. 


GUARANTEED to be made in the 
cleanest of factories; to be absolute- 
ly free from any kind of flavoring 
matter. 


GUARANTEED to SAVE HALFYOUR 
CIGAR MONEY, sometimes more in 
comparison with regular retail prices. 


GUARANTEED to please you, or the 
trial costs you nothing. 
OUR PROPOSITION.—For $4.00 we will 
send you 100 FEDORA Panetelas and our beau- 
tiful cigar catalogue, “Rolled Reveries,” that 
“tells you all about it.” ALL TRANSPORTA- 
TION CHARGES PREPAID. Smoke as many as 
you wish to find out whether they suit you or not. ae 
If not, or on comparison you don't think our claims Panetela. 
are carried out, return what you have left, at our Exact Siso 
expense, and we will REFUND EVERY CENT. 
The same proposition applies to 50 FEDORA 
Panetelas at $2.00. 


We do not sell cigars on credit, but we do guarantee your 
erfect satisfaction. Our strictly cash business saves book- 
heapens” salaries, clerical work, makes no bad debts, and our 
customers get the beuefit in value 

IF YOU PREFER, we will send you an assortment of other 
brands of cigars, showing fifteen roc. values, ten sc. values for 
$1.00, each separately wrapped and described.” Same guar- 
antee of MONEY BACK if not satisfied. 


ORDER NOW, stating color and strength wished. 
Our booklet ‘‘ Rolled Reveries’’ 
sent free on request 


JOHN B. ROGERS é CO., “The Pioneers” 
257 Jarvis Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








A“ good-time”’ 
vacation begins with 
the trip when you take the 
Big Four to 
Mountain, Valley, Lake or Shore 
To reach the pleas- re 
ure-paradise of Mich- 
igan, the Adirondacks,\.- 
New England—wherever ~ 
it is best to sail, swim, hunt, 
golf, fish or * frivol.” 
Ash for tickets via Big Four or write S| 
Warren J. Lynch, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ) 
Past trained Best meals on wheels. 


convenient Attentive 














Visible Writing; 
Perfect Construction; 
Great Speed 


gave 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Its Wonderful Record 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 


Adapted for use with the 
“Unit Book-keeping System.” 








Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MaGAzINE when you write to advertisers 
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This is little Elizabeth Brock of Macon, Mo. raised on Mellin’s Food from 
birth and noted everywhere for her sunny disposition and perfect health. 


Mellin’s Food will make milk agree with your baby, and he will keep 
perfectly well all Summer long. 
You can even travel with your baby, if you want to, and change the 
milk supply without risk, if you use Mellin’s Food to prepare the milk. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD AND TRY IT. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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The Track of a 
Summer Storm 


Yes, there are cheap forms of water- 
supply, just as there are cheap 
clothes, cheap shoes and cheap food. 
This, for instance, is a true picture, 
showing the effects of a recent 
cyclone on Long Island. Flat 
countries are especially subject to 
the uninterrupted sweep of winds, 
frequently so violent that no wind- 2 
mill, even when made of steel and 
iron, can withstand their force. Un- 
der such conditions the owner of a 


Hot-Air Pump 
is doubly fortunate. His buildings 
remain unwrecked, and his water- 
supply is constant, for it is always 
independent of wind or weather. 






























“y 


The Hot-Air Purip is an engine of low power 
which cannot explode; installed in your cellar 
or outhouse, it works with just force enough 
to pump water; having no waste power, it 
must be economical in operation; as it is prac- 


p. ‘ te Cats rue ** ” ” ~- P : tically automatic, it requires no care-—any 
Descriptive Catalogue A” sent free on application. child or servant can start or stop its operation. 








e e e 35 irren Street, New York. 239 Franklin Street, Boston. 
40 vine arborn Street, Chicago. 234 Craig St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 
_ e 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 


Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, C uba. 














THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 





te 
Muskoka Lakes, Canada 
“‘The Grandest Spot in all America” 
LAKES OF BLUE. SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. 
Mozlern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Ilay fever unknown. 
\ Less than a day's journey from principal American cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains jrom 
\ Buffalo and Toronto. 
Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free 
Apply to G. T. BELL, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, Montreal, Quebec 
Or MUSKOKA NAVIGATION COMPANY, Toronto, Ontario 
Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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For Two on a Tour | ~) 


The Franklin Gentleman’s Roadster is unique among motor-cars. It has a 
12 horse-power four-cylinder air-cooled engine in a runabout body ; the total 
weight being only 1050 pounds. It can be fitted with canopy, cape or Victoria 
top, and is designed and engineered for swift touring, and business purposes ; 
with safety, comfort and wonderful economy. 
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This type of car, but with less horse power, last summer carried Whitman and Carris from San Francisco tc 
New York in less than 33 days, cutting the record any in halves. 

It recently made a record run from Minneapolis to Northfield, Minn., a distance of 108 miles in 3 hours and 
35 minutes, under very bad road conditions, reducing the record by 1 hour ; and in the Boston Club run to Providence, 


47 miles an A return, passed 15 large touring cars, beating one of the best and most iourees 30 h. p. water-cooled cars 
by 12 minut 


No other. car in its class, and few in any class, can compare with it for practical, 
em economical touring and all-day mileage. As a business runabout 


ni ee it is unequalled by any other car. Send for catalogue. 
17a 
> 


ve 







Six Models for 1905 Roadster, Light Touring cars, 


High-powered ‘Touring cars. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. A. L. A. M. 
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te” 7FRANKLIN 


* FIDELITY AND GAOURLIY GO. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1905 

















IDELITY BONDS . h ; 
aaaanan Eadie The extent to which a company has 


PERSONAL AccIDENT. | Served the public may be measured in 
HEALTH... . . | some degree at least by the losses it has 
STEAM BOILER. . - | paid. At March 31 this year we had 


PLATE GLASS paid the large sum of $20,224,353.84 
BURGLARY 


gay —— | in losses. It is our aim to grant always 
j BONDED List... INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
ASSETS, December 31, 1904, - : - $§ 6,791,185.19 
LOSSES PAID to March 31, 1905, - -  20,224,353.84 
DUMONT Sone oo. 8: 5 IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


ALFRED W HOYT, J. 6. OW oun, | DIRECTORS ; newry E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
4. B. HULL M. J. MATHESON, aon | ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable Towns 
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DELIGHTFUL DESCRIPTIONS OF PLACES AND PEOPLES 


EVERY NUMBER A LITERARY BARGAIN 








The 
Four-Track 
News 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 








The Four-Track News contains approximately 160 
pages, each month, devoted to delightful descriptions of 
HISTORIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS! 
NATURE’S SCENIC WONDERLANDS ! 
THE WORLD’S FAVORITE PLAYGROUNDS ! 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION! 
NATURE STUDY, TRAVEL, HUMOR, VERSE! ; 


All the articles are profusely illustrated with the 
finest half-tones that can be made. 


The list of regular contributors embraces many of 
the best known magazine writers, including 


Kirk Munroe Eben E. Rexford 
Mary Imlay Taylor Joel Benton 
Cy Warman Minot J. Savage 


Frederick A. Ober Isabel R. Wallach 

N. Hudson Moore Nixon Waterman 

Ernest Thompson Seton Hezekiah Butterworth 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; foreign countries, $1.50; 
at news stands, 10 cents per copy. 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 25 - - - 7 East 42d St., New York 








THE BEST WRITERS-—-BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


LSVd OIMOLSIH AHL GNV LNASAUd ONILVNIOSVA AHL 
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Where Health 
and Pleasure Wait 





* this latest number of The Four- Track 
Series the pictures tell the story. There are 
only a few lines of descriptive matter, and 
twenty-nine of the most exquisite and interest- 
ing half-tones of charming scenes “where health 
and pleasure wait.” 

This is one of the most beautiful pieces of 


advertising ever sent out by a railroad company. 








For a copy of ‘‘ WHERE HEALTH AND PLEASURE Wait,”’ which is No. 2 of the 
New York Central’s Four-Track Series, send a 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 


Railroad, Room No. 328, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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The perfect 
supporter 

with dress 
or negligee 


Supporter 





Pat. Dee. 5, 1899 __ 
Approved by Leading Physi- 
cians, Endorsed by Physical 
Culturists, Preferred by La- 
dies of Fashion. 

Mercerized, Plain or Frill 
Cee Webs cw ceasved $0. 
Very Strong Silk Frill .. 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord . . 1. 
Heavy Silk Double Frill . 1. 
Silk Suspender Web .. . 1. 


At all dealers, or 
Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
(Agents for the U. 8S.) 


514 and 516 Broadway 
New York 
FREE with mail orders, a 
large photo-etching 
of the “ Foster Girl,” with- 
out alvertisement. 


“* The Name is on the Buckles.” 


A Bers Pee em es ce He am 














DOCTORS AGREE 


that the best sport, summer and winter, for small 


bos sad eh, othe 6S MAIL 


Patent applied for, 


** It's geared.”” 
Exercises all muc'es; doesn’t 
over-tax nor over-heat. Designed 





on hygienic lines. Fast; adso- 
lutely safe. Asporty, rakish 
little “‘craft”’ that delights every 


Turn a faucet any~- 





where in the house and child. ; 
6 - — ; AS If your de a r hasn't it, order Grat ‘ 
get real hot water instan~ “They can't upset. from us. Write for booklet, FREE. H 
HILL-STANDARD MEG. CO. : 

taneously at any hour of 612 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE 


that Daus’ ‘‘Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device 
\\ for making 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 copies 


MONARCH WATER from type-written original 
HEATER COMPANY | we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 


deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 


Price $7.50 less trade 5 net j 
discount of 333%, or 


THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York City. 





day or night without heat- 





ing up the house. 
Simple, safe, durable. 


+ sie Ri ay eialtinctiies alicice 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE G 
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NEVER ALWAYS 
WEAR a LOOK 
BRASS Y x NEW 


“Look closely at the 
eyelets in your shoes, and 
see if a small @ is slightly raised 
on them—you will have to search for 
it, itis so small. 

Small, But Important 
If it is there, it means that Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets have been put in 
by your shoemaker, because they will 
outwear the shoe. Never turn brassy. 
When you purchase shoes insist upon having 


those which have the little diamond <> mark 
on the eyelets. It is a guarantee of wear. 


Samples Free and Booklet 


telling all about them 

mailed on request by 

United Fast Color 
Eyelet Company, 
Boston, Mass. 





18.47 ROGERS BROS. 


Exclusive 
and Handsome 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAGE spoon and fork il- 
lustrated is not surpassed by 
any design in sterling silver 
ever produced. One ofthe ad- 
Vantages in buying 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS: 


silverware is that you get in 
addition to quality desir- 
able patterns, Leading 
dealers sellit. Our new 
catalogue “lie” 
contains all the Inr- 
est styles, includ- 
ing the Vint- 
age pat- 
tern. 
Meriden 
Britannia Co. 
(Inte rnational Silver 
So., Successor), 
Meriden, Conn, 
NEW YORK. cutcaeo 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


LAST A LIFETIME 


Fold compactly for removal when not in use. Do 
not disfigure the lawn. Require but little space. 
Wind revolves reel ; soclothes dry quicker, cannot 
blow away, or be torn to shreds. 

THE LINE COMES TO YOU 
when hanging out or taking in clothes. More than 
two million people use them. 

Hold 100 to 150 feet of line. Do not soil the clothes 
with dust or mildew like lines that remain out- 
doors all the time. 

Made in several styles and sizes for Lawn, Roof, 
and Balcony. Ask your hardware dealer to show 
them. Send for illustrated catalogue No. 16, free 
for the asking. 


360 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due tothe absence of blood in 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair roots, as well as every other 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grow 
on the scalp the blood must be made to circulate 
there. It is exercise which makes the blood cir- 
culate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It — draws 
the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without 
any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evening 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. All we ask of you is to depositthe price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it will remain during the trial period, subject to 
your own order. If you donot cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be 
sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 842 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis 





A COMFORTABLE HOME 





ONE CENT 


If It’s Worth It to You Send Us a Postal 
for Our Booklet 


Common Sense Heating and 
Sanitary Plumbing 


Dierce, BUTLER & DIERCE 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Department L - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















FIVE DAYS of, spent in the opal- 

fascinating win- 

progressive transformation scenes of the sunny, 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


Five days that are not upon the calendar 
tinted waters of a new 
world of forgetful- 

ON PEACEFUL ness and rest; a stop 

WATERS dows of a half-way 

house filled with 
legend and romance, and on again to be 
enthusiastic West. This, in brief, describes 
the trip via water and rail from 

New York to San Francisco 

Elegant Passenger Steamships weekly between 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 
Thence via Rail Lines Traversing 
INQUIRE 

BosTOn, 170 Washington Street. A, Chestut 

New Yous {945 Drsedvay. Dussncons | fig Balding. 


of any worldly month that you ever knew 
to look through the 
whirled through rocky gateways leading to the 
VIA 
LOVISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
SY ACUS, 212 West Washington Street 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester rifles are not the choice of any one special class, but of all 
intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 
in quest of game. They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 
cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shcoting, and can always 
be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 
Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - ~ - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CoO., Lid. 


Macey Witmcle Ce. + 


NEW ART CATALOGUE NO. AE-I105 


“Macey Sectional Bookcases” mailed free on request. Contains many suggestions for the decoration and 
furnishing of the library. Forty-four pages printed in colors, showing thirty sizes of sections in five standard 
gtades and finishes. This interesting and instructive book is yours for the asking. 


New York, Broadwa § Boston, 49 Franklin St. 
3 'W v } RETAIL STORES r] Philadelphia, 14 N. rgth St. 


Chicago, 152 abash Ave. 
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“ca Ti IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 


¥ 

Meee A Is Your Sight Failing ? 
ene All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 

diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 

MASSAGE. 


“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 


“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 








THE MENDEL 


Wardrobe Trunk 


This trunk is a complcte Jadies’ maid. Once packed 
requircs no mcre packing, however long the trip. It is 
in fact a wardrobe packed for traveling. It combines 
the best workmanship with the finest material and 
finish. Our No. 3 Ladies’ Trunk $65.00; our No. 1 
Gentlemen’s Trunk, $75.co; our No. 2 Gentlemen’s Trunk, $60.00. 
We are builders of the best trunks, and our reputation for fine goods is 
% the result of our thirty vears’ experience and our effort to please the public. 


ey Mendel Trunks for sale by all first-class dealers. Ask for the Mendel Make. 
MENDEL @ CO., 1352 W. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


—— 













































For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D.C., Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N.Y. Pittsburg. Pa., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitel 8 Portland, Me. Columbus, ©., ,, 4246 Fitth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Atlanta, Ga, St. Louisa. Mo., 1057 K, Dennison Ave. F rovidence, i. 1, 
1022 So. Flower St. 2808 I at Portiand, Ore. ichmond, Va. 
San Franelaco, Cual., Philadelphia, Pa., Reattle, Wash, 
190 Market 8t. N ° 812 N. Broad St. Plainfield, Ind. 
West Haven, Conn. N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. SaltLakeCity, Utun 











IN] PLATES TO PRINT IN 

ONE OR MORE COLORS 

a4 TRATE ONATYPE PRINTING PRESS. 
LAY & /& Graecues Aovertisements ere. 


oe Oe Be ee 


FPHi cA DOBELPFPRFIA 









1 clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 
Sold Only in a Yeliow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in 


irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold ey a) 
“ = 
- 
A aclic 


it. This means much to cleanly per- 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ esc. 


sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 

: ages Children's asc. By mail or at dealers. 

' elias eggs Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 

oo ——— FLORENCE MFG. CO., 166 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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The hand that steers 


also controls the power 


The Rambler throttle is opened 
or closed by the fingers of the hand 
that rests on the steering wheel. 


Every forward movement of the car, 
from top speed to a complete stop, can be 
regulated by this means alone. 


This simplicity of control secures positive safety 
for every Rambler owner. 





This feature is only one of the many points of Rambler 
>» superiority. The rest will be mailed you on request. 


Surrey Type One, illustrated above (without top), $1350 complete with lamps, 
tools, etc. Cape top, $125 extra. Other models $750, $850, $2000, $3000. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. Representatives in other leading cities. 
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The True Story of 


KU-KLUX-KLAN | 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Author of “ The Leopard’s Spots” and “ The Clansman.” 





THE MAGAZINE 
FEATURE of the YEAR 


Together with Six Other Articles and 


Seven Rattling Good Stories are in the 


SEPTEMBER 
METROPOLITAN 


On All News-stands August 15th 





PRICE 15 CENTS ORDER IN ADVANCE 
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The Autocar Runabout 
is not a flimsy toy but a 
thoroughbred car built along 


the lines of the best foreign 
and American touring cars. Strong, powerful and fast, 
P It weighs 1200 Ibs. and has a motor of ten horse-power 
at n | t —able to lift 275 times the weight of the car. 


e This motor is of the two cylinder opposed type—prac- 
215 | | mes tically vibrationless. Motor is located under hood in front 
where it is instantly accessible. There are three forward 
© speeds and reverse. The carcan be run from 3 fo 35 miles 
lts Own Wei ht an hour, and is a great hill climber. In addition to the above 
g features the Autocar Runabout has bail bearings, and shaft 
dribe. The price of this car is $900. Our catalogue fully de- 
scribes and illustrates it tagether with our Type VIII, Four- 
passenger, $1400 car; and our Type XI, Four-cylinder, side 
entrance tonneau, $2000 car. Catalogue and dealer’s name free 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 

Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 








Color 


is essential in piano music. 
Variety of expression and sus- 
ceptibility to shading enrich to a 
marvelous degree the tone of the 


Baldwin Piano 


Paris 1900. GRAND PRIZE  5t. Louis 1904. 

Solidity in its construction increases the 
vibrating capacity of the strings. 

A unique sound board and acoustic system, 
united by the endless ‘‘acoustic rim,” utilizes 
in full the nobler volume of tone generated. 

Strongly individualized construction through- 
out gives the Baldwin distinctive beauty of 
tone that enables the pianist to express, with 
entire freedom, the greatness of his art, 

Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


Write for the Baldwin Plan of Selling 
It enables you to purchase on terms adjusted to your convenience, 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


REPRESENTED 
IN ALL LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK 
LARGE CITIES ON EACH PIECE 
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, 
The “LIKLY” trun 
e TRUNK 
The latest product of the “Likly” factories, 
Constructed upon an entirely new principle, in- 
volving a unique method of interior re-inforcing 
which guarantees great strength, permits an 
outside finish of unsurpassed beauty, and makes 
this the lightest Trunk in the world, for its size. 
Plain, simple and dignified in design. Made of 
the best materials, by the most skilled workmen. 
Sold by most dealers, or may be ordered from our factory. 
Write for Catalogue T of high 
e 3, Bags and Suit 
‘ases with the * Likly * 
features. They are 
different. 
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The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 





trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 


time limits: 


$6750 
$5650 
$6500 
$3000 
$2500 


$290 


i Li 
$200 
$172 
$160 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return 
on certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
daily until September 30, inclusive. | 


To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
portation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommoda- 
tions in the park). Daily until September 16. 

To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


To Hot Springs, S.D. and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 
daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until 
September 30, inclusive. 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On 
sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


NWw565 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 





All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
as MILK 


‘hoc olate 


Sustaining!! 


Indispensable for tourists on 
land or water. “Irresistibly 
delicious,” yet wholesome as 
bread and butter. 





DOES NOT CREATE THIRST 


ORLISS & CO.., Sele Importers, 78 Hadsee S%. MY 











A NEW LINE 


MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
THE (GREAT CENTRAL 


Run Thro’ Cars from CINCINNATI to 
ANN ARBOR CHARLEVOIX 
F ALMA PETOSKEY 
| ST. LOUIS SPRINGS BAY VIEW 
TRAVERSE CITY HARBOR SPRINGS 


For free book descriptive of Michigan Summer Resorts address 


Hl D. G. EDWARDS, P.T.M., Cincinnati, O. 
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Banff Hotel, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s Hotel System 


Enjoy a transcontinental trip this summer. 

See Portland, Oregon, the “Rose City” of the Pacific, and the 
World’s Fair. 

Spend your vacation among the wonderful snow- capped peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies. Delightfully cool, no noise, no dust. 
Splendid fishing, riding, bathing, mountain climbing —everything 
for an enjoyable and beneficial holiday. Good hotel accommodation. 

Special low rates and magnificent train service. 


Write for copy of the handsome booklet “Challenge of the Mountains.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR Passenger Traffic Manager MONTREAL 
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“20th Century 
Limited” 


EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 


) Chicago 


New York 


Lake Shore 
New York Central 


, These trains represent the highest develop- 








ment of perfection in elegance and convenience 
of appointments, and although covering distance 
at asustained speed of about 60 miles per hour, 
the well known excellence of the Lake Shore's 
physical condition assures perfect comfort to the 
traveler, 


Most comfortable fast 
service route in America 





atl 


CO. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, II. 
A. J. Smirn, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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What Shall We Drink? 


Shall we choose with the Chinaman or 
the Italian? 

The Chinaman is a tea drinker 
—muddy blooded, lethargic, un- 
imaginative, unprogressive, nerve 
starved, therefore easy prey to 
narcotics. 

The Italian is accustomed to 
pure wines—clear eyed, rich 
blooded, imaginative, passionate, 
yet temperate—the 
devotee of music, 
poetry and art. 

No greater boon 
could come to this 
country than the 
adoption of light, 
pure wines as a 
regular article of food for the home table. 

The very best example of this class is 
Garrett’s 


Virginia Dare 
Wine 


of delicious flavor and bouquet, unmatched 
by the rarest vintages of France and Italy. 

It is a beautifully clear, white wine, mod- 
erately sweet, and of that pleasant nutty flavor 
which is a feature of the Scuppernong, the 
Queen Grape of America and the finest wine 
grape in the world. 

Write for our handsome book—sent free 


“The Art of Serving Wine” 


If possible, give us your wine merchant's name, 









The book tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines; 
gives valuable recipes for many delicious beverages; describes 
Garrett’s ‘‘ Virginia Dare,” ‘‘ Minnehaha,” ‘‘ Pocahontas” and 
other pure, wholesome wines, and cites high authorities to prove 
their great food value. It is a book worth having. If your 
dealer will not supply you with Garrett’s wines, we will and pay 
delivery charges. 

We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, 
whether you buy from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO.,503 Berkley Av. Norfolk, Va. 
Pioneer American Wine Growers. 


St. Louis, Mo. EsTABLISHED 1835 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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APPLETONS’ GREAT 
MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHIES 














A Diary from Dixie. By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Being her 
Diary from November, 1861, to August, 1865. Edited by 
Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. Illustrated. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 















My Literary Life. By Madame Adam (Juliette Lamber). 
Illustrated in colors. 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges, and gilt top, 
$2.50 net; postage additional. 

















The Romance of My Childhood and Youth. By Madame 
Adam (Juliette Lamber). Photogravure portrait. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.40 net; postage additional. 








Forty-five Years Under the Flag. By Winfield Scott 
Schley, Rear Admiral, U.S. N. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
uncut edges, and gilt top, $3.00 net; postage additional. 








An Autobiography by Herbert Spencer. With Illus- 
trations, many of them from the Author’s own Drawings. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, two volumes in a box, $5.50 net; 
postage, 40 cents additional. 








Life and Letters of Thomas Huxley. By his son, Leonard 
Huxley. In two volumes. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 
net; postage additional. 








Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Including an 
autobiographic chapter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. 
Twovolumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.50; cloth, gilt, $5.00; half 

calf, $9.00. 















D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Easy to Reach ~ 


From Everywhere 





Direct connections for 


French Lick and West Baden Springs 


can be made from anywhere via the places 
shown in above map. 
The wonderful health-giving qualities 
of these waters, the beautiful country 
and splendid accommodations are all 
described in our Illustrated Booklet. 
Send for one. 
CHAS. HM. ROCKWELL FRANK J. REED 
\_ Trettie Manager CHICAGO Gen’! Pass. Ast. | 
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The 


Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 
Sr. Oil. 
Sa 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, tities, 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and. after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old- fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





APPLETON’S 


BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


Advertising Rates 


One Page, one time, . . . $200.00 
Half Page, one time, . . 100.00 
Quarter Page, one time, 50.00 
Eighth Page, one time, 25.00 
Less than an Eighth eee per 

agate line, . . 1.25 


Advertisements less than 14 lines not 


accepted. 


Discounts 


A discount of twenty per cent. is allowed 
when three pages or more are used within 
one year. This 
or yearly rate $160. 


makes the three-page 
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who knows not solid comfort,.who has at times ex- 
perienced that uncertain feeling about the legs—try 


BRIGHTON 
case Garters 


Easy on the hop easy on the socks. Made of one 

piece meng silk webbing (not mercerized cotton). 

Allcolors a. ae trimmings, 25 cents 

a pair—all dealers or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
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A Diary From Dixie 
By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT. Being her Diary from 
November, 1861, to August, 1865. Edited by IsaBeLLa 
D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. Illustrated. 
Svo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 





































Diary of the The most 






wife of James 
Chesnut, Jr., 
who was U. 


truthful pic- 
ture ever 











written of the 
S. Senator 


from South 
Carolina, aide 


joys and sor- 
rows, deaths 
and depriva- 
to President tions, mar- 
Jefferson riages, miser- 


Davis, and ies and humor 





Brigadier- of the war 





General in 
the Confed- 
erate Army. 


between the 





States. 


MRS. JAMES CHESNUT, JR. 
From a Portrait in Oil. 






S. S. Cepric, June 23d. 

“I have been reading the ‘ Diary’ on the steamer, and am about half 

way through it. It is very well written and exceedingly interesting. It 
makes you feel as if you knew the people and were living through the 
period yourself. It is long, but I expect to enjoy every page of it. I cer- 
tainly have so far.” —Letter from a traveller. 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a shorter period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Art Schools and Classes 
ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART: drawing, painting, illustrations, designs. Mass. Ave., ern (Circular.) 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 


IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s ey 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WADSWORTH HOWLAND & Co., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (Send for price list.) 
CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 
OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 


Automobile Manufacturers 
AUTOCAR: The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa.............. (Catalogue, full description, on request.) 
FRANKLIN: H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (Send for catalogue and ‘‘Coast to Coast’”’ book.) 
MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices... .(Booklet.) 
RAMBLER: Thomas B. Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis................... (Catalogue free on request.) 


Bags, Trunks and Valises 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. A ‘‘Likly”’ Bag....... (Catalogue T.) 
MENDEL & COMPANY: Wardrobe Trunks. Ask for the Mendel make. .129 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 


Beverages 
er cs Wien Tore We oa aise aii i 6 G8 ctainsds Sie ds nee ame Norfolk, Virginia. 
COCA-COLA: ‘The most refreshing drink in the world”’...................- All Soda Fountains. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO.: ‘‘ Great Western Champagne”’..............-..+5- Rheims, N. Y. 


Book Plates 


HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, Ill., Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.” 
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Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 


LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York................. (Samples and price submitted.) 
China (Fine) 
POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York.................... (Booklet.) 


China for Decorators 
L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich... . (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 


PETERS CHOCOLATE: “‘ Irresistibly delicious’’. .. Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York. 
THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS....................... 407-411 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cigars 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO.: ‘‘ The Pioneers,’’ Binghamton, N. Y.....Fedora Panetela (Cigars by mail). 


Clock Manufacturers 
AMERICAN CUCKOO CLOCK CO.: Station S, 3, Philadelphia, Pa.................. (Booklet free.) 


Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 


Dress Specialties 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO: Diamond Fast Color Eyelets................. Boston, Mass. 


Fire Arms 
WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue.) 


Fishing Tackle 


A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 
Food Products 

I Ss, cs lsh Say ke ecite rw Seta aS ah The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

MELLIN’S FOOD CO.: Free book on ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants”’............ Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO.: Exquisite Dessert Confections......... ......-On sale everywhere. 
NATURAL FOOD CO.: Shredded Wheat Biscuits...................... .....Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER: Makes Delicious Summer Foods. . Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 


Fountain Pens 
THE “WHITNEY” ADJUSTABLE: Guaranteed absolutely perfect....R. W. Whitney, Cleveland, O. 


Furniture (Church) 
PULPITS, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. McCloes & Cou... ccc cesccccccssere 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (House and Library) 


MACEY-WERNICKE CO.: ‘‘ Macey Sectional Bookcases” ...............4.4. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Furniture (Invalid) 


INVALID WHEEL & ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS: Chair and Wheel Co., 271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 


Furniture (Office) 


AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc.”’ 
BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn. Burr's Index, Burr’s Trial Balance Sheet. (Catalogue.) 


THE HEINN CO.: Milwaukee, Originators ‘‘Loose Leaf Catalogue System’”’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 
Hand Cars for Children 
PEREs RD MS SS ook ons Se ree tb anene eet Near eaugeess 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Harness 
TUTTLE & CLARK: Harnesscorrectinstyle. Detroit, Mich................... (Catalogue B free.) 


Heaters and Furnaces 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO.: agg N. Y....(Postal for Booklet, Department L.) 
MONARCH WATER HEATER CO.: Pittsburg, Pa... .1f youw vant hot water, write us for catalogue G. 


Household Specialties 


BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... .(Booklet.) 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., ‘New York. (136-page book free.) 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.: Pittsburg, Pa. (Send for book, ‘Modern Bathrooms.” Dept. 31.) 
HILL’S LAWN CLOTHES DRYERS: 360 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass......... Write for C atalogue 16. 
HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Desc riptive Catalogue ‘‘A”’ free. 
PEARLINE :—Gentle, harmless yet effective w ay of w ashing Pte nied Supaas es alan mee On sale everywhere. 


Insurance (Life and Accident) 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE al a SOCIETY: 120 Broadway, N. Y. (Send for leaflet. Dept. 112.) 
THE PRUDENTIAL: Newark, a ee ere (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY NE as, ins ca tuncmempcees 97 Cedar Street, New York. 


Kennel Directory 


SCOTT GEGE Rens Peowonstle emits ac occ kc ccccnccdcwcsdviccovcsccevaces Brookline, Mass. 


Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light.”’. . .(Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Magazines 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE: The Perry Pictures Co., Publishers. Sub. $1.00....... Malden, Mass. 
FOUR-TRACK NEWS: Travel and Education. Room 25, 7 E. 42d St., New York... .(Sub. $1.00.) 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE; 15c. a copy, $1.80 a year........ 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 


Medical Specialties 


CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘‘Vinol,”” an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO.: ‘* Hair Guaranteed by Bank”’..... ....642 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY: ‘‘ Ideal Sight Restorer”’..................000- 239 Broadway, New York. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Music Supplies 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill............... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 
Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS: Harlan P. Kelsey, Beacon Building, Boston, Mass... ..(Catalogue.) 


Paper—Printing—Engraving 
PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties....Write for samples. 
GATCHEL & MANNING: Illustrations, Designs and Engravings. 27 South Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 
Pianos 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Ci incinnati, O. Represented in all large one s. Catalogue. 
CHICKERING & SONS: “ Quarter (}) Grand’’.. .811 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Established te 
THE KNABE-ANGELUS PIANO: The Wilcox & White Co., Meriden, Conn......... Established 1876 


Pictures 
THE PERRY PICTURES: The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass..... (Send stamp for catalogue.) 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 
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Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M., Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, etc. (Stamp for circular.) 


Railroads 


“BIG FOUR”: Between Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and the East, W. J. Lynch, G.P.A., Cincinnati. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC: Write for Booklet ‘‘ Challenge of the Mountains,’’ Robt. Kerr, P.T.M., Montreal. 


GRAND TRUNK: “ Muskoka.’”? The Grandest Spot in America........G. T. Bell, G.P.A., Montreal. 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN: Send for ‘‘ Book of Trains.”’ A. J. Smith, G.P.A., Cleveland. 
“MONON ROUTE”: French Lick, West Baden Springs............ Frank J. Reed, G.P.A., Chicago. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC: New York to San Francisco ‘‘Sunset Route.’’ 349 Broadway, New York City. 
THE GREAT CENTRAL: A new line to Michigan Summer Resorts, D. G. Edwards, P.T.M., Cincinnati. 


Safety Razors 


GILLETTE SALES CO.: ‘‘ Gillette Safety Razor” .............. Times Bldg., Times Sq., New York. 
Sanitariums 

THE GLEASON HEALTH RESORT: Edward B. Gleason, Proprietor................ Elmira, N. Y. 

HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narraganset Bay:.................... Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 

JACKSON HEALTH RESORT, THE: J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Mgr.............. Dansville, N. Y. 


Sectional Bookcases 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) 


Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware 
**1847 ROGERS BROS.”: Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn......... New catalogue G-6 free. 
COMMUNITY SILVER: Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y......................5. Booklet. 
Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York......... ““Pure as the Pines.’’ (Booklet.) 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.: Woodbury’s Facial Soap...............00eeeeee Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Stationery Specialties 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4 N. 13th St., Philadelphia.......... Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes. 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO.: ‘‘ Foster Hose Supporter”’.... ..514-516 Broadway, New York. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY: * Brighton Garters”’............. 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Toilet Specialties 


CAR-MEINE: Hygienic Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube.......... Geo. J. Wallau, 2 Stone St., New York. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO.: ** Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush ’’.. 166 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Talcum......... (Sold everywhere.) 
HAND SAPOLIO: “ For Toilet and Bath”....................... Enoch Morgan’s Sons, New York. 


Typewriters and Duplicators 


DAUG TIP TOP DUPLICATOR: Sent on trial. on... cccsscccsceess See display advertisement. 
SPAYD: Philadelphia. Rents all makes, soc. up per month.......Sells ’em on terms to suit you. 
UNDERWOOD: Visible Writing......... Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
es Ps ih oiee ins cae avina een SNe een Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 


Water Filters 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass....New in principle, germ-proof. (Booklet N.) 
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OPEN THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR AND IN SEASON 


- @) 


SOCIAL AnD SCENIC CENTER 


of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Pure Mou: tain Spring Water be and Invigorating — piel eae 
—_ No Hay Fever. Be vut - os ino Re adiny Ro La 


entiemen s Billiard Re wing. Fine Ten: sis Courts iad Be se- 
ball. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


The Standard of Excellence Open July to October 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Nearly Opposite Accommodates 135 
OPEN JUNE 171TH TO OCTOBER 1l4ru 
Principal Ramating Center of the mountains 











Milk and vegetables from: Maplewood farm. ne com wood 18-h« oe Golf 
Liuks. # nsurpass ed b yy an y in ath ve State, having ar of ye aula. 
Symphony orchestra morning and evening. Allthea of: a first- 
class pet numer reso! ort. Admirab is facilities for the care of: rp om ob ile 

SEVERAL DESIRABLE COTTAGES TO RENT 
LEON H. CILLEY, Manacer, Map.Lewoop, N. H. 














FIRE PROOF 


The Gregorian 








35th Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, 


Hotel Lenox ssiatliacs 


+ 

Reyiaton anh har Capests Elegantly appointed Hotel—centrally 
Back Bay, BOSTON sal 

ocated. 
ae Sia + sae dhypanpo Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 
Country. Two MInures’ 
WALK FROM THE Back Bay 
STATIONS, AND One BLock 
FROM COPLEY SQUARE 


European plan. 
Refined patronage solicited. 





Cuarves A. GLeason, Manager 


Send for illustrated booklet Write for illustrated booklet. 























PPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE will be 
published in future on the 20th of each month, begin- 
ning with the September number. September copy from 
advertisers should be in the hands of the Advertising 
Department on or before August first. $3 $3 $3 $3 
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THE | An August Coupon 
Gleason Health Resort for You to Cut 








OstERMOOR & Company, 
131 Elizabeth St., New York. 


(Open all the year) 
1905 
_ ELMIRA, N. Y. . 


Located in the beautiful Chemung Valley, one thousand 
feet above sea level. Modern methods and equipment com- 
bined with curative benefits of a remarkably healthful 
locality. 

All the comforts of first-class family hotel — elevator, 
sun parlor, ete. Baths, electricity, and massage, golf and 
driving. 

Write for booklet “B” to 


EDWARD B. GLEASON, Proprietor. 


Without any obligation on my 
part, I should like you to send 
your 136-page book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,” so that I may learn. by 
story and picture, the wonderful 
sleep-inducing merit of the Oster- 











moor Mattress—and the danger 
and disease (with proofs) that are 
present in horse hair as used by 
the old stvle mattress makers. 








The i 


MARK 


Jackson Health Resort ca caer ak eaten 





DANSVILLE . 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY NEW YORK 'g aint on 
ON DELAWARE AND LACKAWANNA, NINE HOURS’ ° 

RIDE FROM NEW YORK ; TWO HOURS FROM BUFFALO A HIGH-CLASS FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


No objectionable cases received Away from the city’s noise and smoke. 30 minutes’ ride from Broadway 


MAIN BUILDING FIREPROOF American and European Plans Write jor booklet 
All modern conveniences, ee mountain om Fs ee ST. LOU is 


and valley scenery and drives. Golf, Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Pure spring water. Especially 

adapted for bladder and kidney diseases. 

CUISINE OF THE VERY BEST—Hydrother- 

apy, dietary, massage, electricity, Swedish 

movements, Nauheim baths, Sprague’s hot air SANITARIUM 


baker, Moliere thermo-electric bath, rest cure. 
For literature and information address, 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secy. and Mgr. BRISTOL, R. I. 








On Shore of Narragansett Bay 








ESTABLISHED 1883 
Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine can be found 


in the reading rooms of the prominent sum- 
mer resort hotels, and in the observation cars 
of the finest Limited Trains. 


NO INSANE 





M. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 

















The Ten Eyck, atany, n. y. 
Near State Capitol and other places of interest 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF A delightful home for those 7“ 
EUROPEAN PLAN ing to spend some time in a 


interesting and historic city. 


ects <= ~--pmated H. J. Rockwell 6 Son 
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WELL TRAINED 


SO IS THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RATLWAY 


! TWO THRU 
gS” TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRAINS DAILY 


between St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth 
and 

Fargo, Billings. Helena, 
Butte, Yellowstone Park, 
. Spokane,.Seattle,Tacoma, 
Missoula and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 





JUNE 1,- OCT. 15,1905. 


Burlington Express between 
St.Louis, 0maha,Kansas City 
and Coast reaches Northern 
Pacific tracks at Billings. 


VERY LOW RATES from all points. 


Send Six Cents for WONDERLAND 1905. 
Four Cents for LEWIS“X°CLARK booklet. 


A.M. CLELAND, 
GEN. PASSGR AGT. 
ST. PAUL,MINN, 
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PORCELAI} 
Baths & One 




















Your House is not Modern Without a 
Bathroom Equipped With “Stesdaxd” Ware 


It is sanitary because its snowy surface is non-porous 
without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. Each piece is per- 
fect, no matter how inexpensive. The complete equipment 
can be bought and installed at a very moderate cost. A bath- 
room equipped with “Standard” ware adds a cash value to your 
property far in excess of the expense of installation, and brings 
more comfort and satisfaction than any room in the house. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints 
on decoration, tiling, etc. 

The ABOVE INTERIOR No. P. 36, costing approximately $84.00—not | a y 


counting piping and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE : 
for six cents postage. ’ 





———— 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stasdexs” Ware bears our guarantee “Stederd” ‘‘ Green and Gold’? label, 
and has our trade-mark “$taudasd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix 
ture, it is not “$taudasd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. vent. 31 prrTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. London, Ergland 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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ANOTHER 
MONTH GONE ! 


and the little family in your cheerful home is still 
unprotected from the trials of financial stress if you 
should be suddenly taken away. 


Save them that trial. 


Save a little money which now 


goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 
the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


can help you build that wall. 


It is no idle catch phrase that 


has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of 


Gibraltar. 


It Jas the strength of Gibraltar, and you may 


well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms of insur- 
ance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jerscy 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing infor- 


mation by mail to persons investigating and con- 
g Life 1 We will be pleased 

to send particulars of any policy you may 
wish if you will inform us as to the 
amount you desire to invest each 
year. Participating Endowment 
Policies of the Prudential 
furnish the two-fold object 

of protecting your family 

and providing a 

guaranteed and profit- 

able investment 





Without 
committing 

myself to any 
action I shall 
be glad to receive, 
free, particulars of 
Endowment Policies. 


Please mention ApPreton’ 


s Booktovers MAGAZINE 7% 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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nabe-Angelus 


For the past ten years we have been success- 
* fully installing the interior ANGELUS mechan- 
ism into pianos. Year after year we have been 
perfecting this combination so that we can now 
offer the ideal instrument—the ANGELUS and 
an excellent piano in one compact and elegant 
case, which is no larger and looks practically 
the same as an ordinary piano, ‘This instru- 
ment can be played in the usual manner by the 
key-board or by the perforated music rolls so 
that everyone can play this piano whether music- 
ally educated or not. The combination instru- 
ments—KNABE-ANGELUS and ANGELUS- 
PIANO—which we present to the public are the 
results of our years of experience and success. 
The interior ANGELUs is constructed essentially 
KNABE-ANGELUS (Oren) the same as the cabinet form of ANGELUS, so 
well and favorably known throughout the world 
since 1897. It has the same simple and convenient expression devices which include 
the Melody Buttons and the celebrated Phrasing Lever. 


Angelus Piano 


Realizing that we must use only pianos of the highest reputation and acknowl- 
edged merit into which to incorporate the ANGELUS, we negotiated with manufac- 
turers of the highest grade instruments, and now take great pride in announcing 
that we have perfected arrangemnents with Wm. Knabe & Company, of Baltimore, 
and with the Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, to supply us exclusively with 
their pianos. The KNABE-ANGELJUS is a Knabe Piano into which has been in- 
corporated an ANGE!LUS Piano Player. A leading music trade journal in a recent 
issue forcibly expressed the universal opinion—“ The player from Meriden asso- 
ciated with the Knabe presents an irresistible 
strength,” and “is an attraction which must 
appeal to the public as no other existing com- 
bination can.” 

By building an ANGELUS into an Emerson 
Piano we make the ANGELUS PIANO, so 
that in purchasing this instrument you obtain 
not only the best Piano Player in the market, 
but also an excellent piano of beautiful tone, 
handsome design of case and proved durability. 
Over 82,000 Emerson Pianos have been made 
and sold in the last fifty years. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians 


The Wilcox & White Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1876. MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. ANGELUS PIANO (CLosep) 
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When baby washed, his ardent key \ 
would very often reach high @ 
but now in sheer delight he’ll crow 
when bathed with 


\ HAND SAPOLIO 





















TROw DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
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Absolutely Pure 
MAKES DELICIOUS SUMMER FOODS 


The light, flaky biscuit, rolls, and 
muffins, the delicate raspberry or peach 
short-cake, or the dainty layer cake,—Royal 
Baking Powder renders more nutritious 
and healthful. 
| The remarkable ease and quickness 
with which the most attractive and appetiz- 
ing things to eat can be made with Royal 
Baking Powder particularly commend it for 


— the preparation of perfect summer-time | 
foods. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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A boy’s “more” 
at table is a most 


welcome word. 
Cream of 
Wheat 


tempts the ap: . 

, WON 
petite, pleases hy 
the palate and yy 

nourishes the Wy 
body. ,, 
A delightful breakfast i 
A dainty luncheon a) 
A delicious dessert Bey | 
Nf - 
ELA of 
Taf” 


~ y Ng ) 
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Pure as the Pines 


Delightfully refreshing, 
thoroughly cleansing, 


emollient and antiseptic 


Packer's Tar Soap 


A Lather-Luxury 


Purifies, soothes, makes 
the skin soft and smooth, 
improves the complexion, 


and is unequaled for 


Bathing and Shampooing 


The Packer Mfg, Co., New York. 
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NANCY STAIR. 


A Nove. By Exinor Macartney Lane s2mo, cloth, $1.50 





««Mrs. Lane has drawn an entrancing figure of the heroine.”’ 
—W. L. Courtney, Daily Telegraph, London. 
««A noteworthy story of Scottish life in the eighteenth century. Nancy Stair is drawn so 
vivaciously, she moves through the pages with such a gay and natural step that she is life-like.’” 
—The Atheneum, London. 
«« Nancy Stair herself draws indescribably at the reader’s heartstrings.’’ 
—The Academy and Literature, London. 
«« Nancy is certainly the most charming heroine in modern fiction.”’ 
— Manchester Evening Courier. 


Elinor Macartney Lane, the Author 


««In English fiction we can recall only two wholly admirable achievements of the sort— 
George Meredith’s DIANA and Thackeray’s BEA’ TRIX ESMOND. . . ._ as wonder- 
ful child, irresistible maiden and passionately loving wife she [Nancy Stair] is a consistently 
attractive figure.’ — Everybody's Magazine. 
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CONNECTICUT 


MARYLAND 





FOR BOYS 
College Preparatory 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL 


Limited to 40. All athletics. Hunting and fishing. 100 miles from New 
York ats No sickness in 


V. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
Miss Baird’s School for Girls 
33d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general 


courses, superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simple, yet inspiring. 











OvERLOOK-SELLECK MILITARY ACADEMY 
NOR WALK, CONN. (50th ) 
Inexcelled advantages for boys. ; 
Prepares for all Colleges. Term begins Sept. 20th. 
For catalog address Regents. 

















ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
High School and College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
or S.B. deg vee may be dove by correspondence. Begin mo Nag ar 
time. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF Das 
(IV. K), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





academic ye ~ “a! 








year. 
sehvol 
Located 
years, We 


Iuurwors, Woeodstoc 
7 eighth 
An 


Todd Seminary for Boys. fe 


near Chicago. Designed og od for boysof the public school age. 
in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious sickness in —_ 
educate the whole boy. Send for prospectus, and come and see tu 

Ne caus ae: Prin. 








MARYLAND 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
’ 1696-190) Classical and Sci- 
St. John Ss College entific Courses leading to de- 


ees. Also Preparatory School for Boys, fitting for St. 
Sonn's ‘s or other colleges. Military Department under army 
officer. For catalogue address THomas FELL, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 


THE AFFORDBY SCHOOL 
2218 North Charles Street, Battmmore, Mp. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
18th year begins September 27th. Write for Catalogue. 
Laura M. Beartry, Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens Thursday, September 28th, 1905. 
Mrs. H. P. HUNTLEY} 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street 








Principals 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


of Baltimore 


A distinctly college preparatory school, its graduates securing 
unconditioned entrance to the Women’s College of Baltimore, 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Sends more students to these 
colleges each year than any other private school. Careful indi- 
vidual attention to all sides of development by a large corps of 
experts. A progressive, Christian a in an environment 
rich in opportunity for general cultu 

HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, A.M., Principal. 


Please mention 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
24th Annual Session. Special attention paid to each individual 
student. Thorough clinical instruction. Well-lighted and 
equipped laboratories. Terms moderate. Address 
S. GRIFFITH Davis, M.D., Dean 








MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls 
that make it an extraordinary school. 

he hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 

in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons in 

Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home Sanitation, Conversa- 

tion, and Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages 

in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


©. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
















ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL airis 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautifui 
grounds devoted tooutdoor sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. 
Advanced General Course for gradu 
ates of other schools. Forcatalogue 





MerRrRImMAC, Massachusetts 


Whittier School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses, Music, Art, and Phys- 
ical Culture. A school that brings out the best there is in each 
pupil. Its patrons say “ there is no better school, few its equal.” 
Catalogue on application. 


MRS. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. 


Seventeen miles from 
Boston. 


Miss CONANT & Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





In the Berkshire Hills 


MISS HALL'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 





53rd year. Worth knowing for 


The Allen Schoo 9 its spirit, equipment and record. 


One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 
New building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank. 
ALBERT E. BAILEY. 


Howard Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory, and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Art and music studios. Famous for the earnestness and effi- 
ciency of its teachers. For Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


Quincy Mansion School 
FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 


Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Bay. Ample Grounds. Out- 
door sports. Buildings attractive and homelike. Regular and 
graduate courses of study. Advantages in Art, Music and Lan- 
guage. College preparation and certificate. Illustrated pros- 


pectus. HORACE MANN ae Sc.D. 


Rock 
RIDGE 


_ SCHOOL 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
TheHAWTHORNEHOUSE forY oungerBoys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school 
form the text of a pamphlet that has been written 
about this school. Though it may not influence a 
selection in favor of this school, it will be read 
with interest by all who are impressed with the 
equipment and methods that are essential fora 
thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared with 
care and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes both by word and picture 
many details of the school life as well as the ad- 

vantages, natural beauty, and historic interest of 
the school surroundings. Sent without charge on 

request by postal card or otherwise. 



















p/ Ifso, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 
magazine in the country is calling for 
original material. Wecan make youaJour- 
nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 
© 4 School of Journalism, 
rape 249 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich.” 












MICHIGAN 


THE DETROIT SEMINARY <ikis 


Three courses— Art, Literary, College. Entrance Certificate to 





leading Women’s colleges. Gymnasium. Fencing. Basket 
Ball. Domestic Science. Real home care. 
Principal, MISS B 


ROWNING 
Si 645 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Missouri 








Recognized 
school for 
University and 


preparatory 
Missouri State 
all leading 


Kemper Military School 
Founded 1844 colleges. Complete busine 


course. Army officer detailed by Secretary of War. Good buildings; 
beautiful grounds. For catalogue, address 


OL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 724 34 St., Boonville, Mo. 
e gs 

Christian College New Dormitory, New Audi- 
torium, New Music Hall. Aca- 


demic Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
= ience. An Elegant College ame. Limit 150. For illustrated 
Catalogue address Mrs. W. ‘I. Moore, Pres., Columbia, Mo. 


HOSMER HALL DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-second year opens Sept., 
1905. For catalogue, address Miss M. H. Mathews, Principal. 





For Young Women. 55th year. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1asth year opens ry" ot. 
it ARL AN P. 





13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 


EN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 








New JERSEY 






















Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the training of boys—noted for 
giving them that mental, moral and physical equip- 
ment which qualifies them for the w ok of the world. 
Scientific, Classical and Academic Courses. 
tary training to teach Self-Control. 
promise on tobacco. yp or — 
door sports. Send for cata! 
REY, T. H. LANDON, rom Peace 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, 
Commandant, 


Mili- 
No com- 
Out- 











New YORK 


WILSON SCHOOL for Boys 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 
Overlooks Hudson. Thorough pre paration for Eastern Universi 
ties. Limited to 25. New gymnasium, golf links, and tennis, 
BENJ. LEE WILSON, Headmaster 


The Bennett School for Girls 


Healthful location ; advantages of country and New York City. 
Separate home for younger girls. Full courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Languages, Literature. Training of speaking 
voice; attention to individual health and manners. Gymna- 
sium, tennis, golf, basket ball. IRVINGTON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
(MILITARY) 26th YEAR 
Mohegan, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


A true interest in every boy; ¢lose attention to his needs and to 
development of character. Students carefully selected. Classical 
Scientific and English Courses Prepares for college or busine 
Located on shores of beautiful Moheg: an Lake, soo feet above Hudson 
eee vel. Jand and watersports. Refined home life, For illustrated 
< ant ogue, address 


ATERS, A.M., and A. E, LINDER, A.M., Principals 
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New YORK 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


* Language 
Phone- 
Method 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YoU HEAR The FY eX AC 5 PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHI A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare it gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Lan -Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Alte advanced records and text of classical poetry and prose 
by the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 


















New York, New York City, 315 Riverside Drive and Annex. 
Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s 
Riverside School for Girls 


On Riverside Park, overlooking the Hudson and the Palisades 


beyond. A city school with the freedom of the suburbs. 
College prep: iration. Advanced work in Music, Art, French 
and German. Special course leading to French diploma. Travel 


classes. Separate house for girls under1s5. Terms $900 to $1200. 





Horace Mann Schools 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


For boys and girls. 
offering unrivaled 
New York. 75 instructors, f . 

New buildings splendidly equipped ; physical culture 
and manual training in all grades. Provision for non- 
residents. Special attention to college preparation. 

“For the first time a chiid may enter the kindergarten and 
so forward, in unbroken course, until he passes out into the 
world with the highest honors of a modern university.’’— 
President Butler of Columbia University. 

Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. For information address 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt., 
Broadway and 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
MILITARY 


PEEKSKILL i‘caoemy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

4 year opens Sept. 20th, 1905. College preparatory (Harvard, 
ale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U. S. 

John Calvin Bucher, A.M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Principals 


High, 


Greater 


Kindergarten, Elementary, 
advantages to residents of 
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**Stone Upon Stone”’ 


e not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- g 

vative building of character and 

pa a at given to 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [agbareen so 








York. 

7 * Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped 

gymnasium. 38th year. Year book with views of the 
school on application. 
" flee Cc. C. Faller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 




















Worrall Hall Military Academy 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 

Completely refitted and under new and experienced 

management. $400 per vear. Send for catalogue. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


The Irving School for Boys 


A separate building for younger boys and complete new 
equipment for upper school. 


J. M. Furman, A. M., Principal. 








OHIO 


The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Litera- 
ture, History, Music, and Art. Preparatory for foreign travel. 
Address Mrs. Emma P. SmitH MILLER, or Miss E. Louise 
Parry, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Flexi- 
ble two years’ business 
course. Ideal location, 
60 acres.Complete 
i <ymnasium. For 
catalogue, address 
yyant, 

Gambier, 0. 













KENYON 
Military Academy 


824 Year begins Sept. 20, 1905 
















PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia 
Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


and) Miss 
Preparatory. 





Sutton’s 
College 


36th year Formerly Mrs. 
New healthful location. 
Catalogue on request. 


Moravian Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Founded by the Moravian Church in 1749. Undenominational 
but essentially Christian in its influences and teachings. Over 
eight thousand women from America’s leading families have 
been fitted here for the higher callingsof life. Character 
building considered equally important with scholarship. Large 
airy buildings with all modern sanitary equipments. Exten- 
sive pleasure grounds. osteenes catalogue and program of 
school year on request. Addre 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Roney’s Home School 
Modern equipment. 








the best 
s of life. 
stenography and typewriting. Boys 
Philadelphia, etc. High standard of 
morals, no tobacco, good buildings, fine gymnasium, baseball, basketball, 
etc. Location beautiful. 12acres of ground. Pleasant home life. Small 
boys admitted. ]. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin., Concordville, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
of Friends, Co-educational. Prepares for leading colleges. Ex- 
ceptional courses in Art and Music. Fine Athletic Field. For cata- 
logue, address LOUIS B, AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ma lewood A successful school. One of 
p to wake up boys to the dutie 
Prepares for college or business, 
enter business houses in New York, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz 
LINDEN HALL Moravian Seminary for Girls. 
Founded 1794. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Music and Art 
Departments unexcelled. Attractive home atmosphere. For 
illustrated catalogue and views, address 
Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL {e5 «=, chorying. heat 


suburb of Philadelphia. 

Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, college preparatory 

and special courses, wusical department, outdoor sports 
M 


Develops 
character, mind and body. 


11SS S. J. SAYWAKD, PRIN, 





Perkiomen Seminary. Co-educational. New build- 
ings, new gymnasium, cam- 
pus, athletic field. Small classes. Honor menin 30 colleges. Mu- 
sic and Elocution. Strongly Moral. No profanity, liquor, tobac- 
co orhazing. $250. Limit ted number of sc holarships. Catalogue 
free. Rev. O.S. KR1EBEL, A.M., Prin., Box B, Peunsburg, Pa. 


Miss Gordon’s School for Girls 


Ten boarding pupils will be received. 





4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Miss MARSHALL’S SCHOOL For Girls 


Located in the most beauti- 
ful section of Philadelphia's 
country places, within a 

short ride of the city. Ideal 
home life and surroundings. 
Basket ball, tennis, clock 
golf. College Preparatory, 
Graduating and Special 
Courses. Art and Music. 
Mixs F. 8S. MARSHALL, 
@ak Lane, Phila., Pa. 











Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 822 N. Broad St., 
employs 49 accomplished instructors and furnishes a COMPLET E 
musical education at the lowest rates. 

$15.00 for 20 lessons with collateral advantages amounting to 
60 lessons without extra charge. 


Please send for Catalogue. RicHarp C.Scuirmer, Director. 





Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


3eautiful location, half hour from Philadelphia 
on Penna. R jacent to Swarthmore C collage. 
and shares its privileges. Co-educational—with sep- 
arate cottages for boys and girls and comfortable 
ome life. Faculty—sympathetic, tried, and enthu- 
siastic, Athletics are fostered in every hez althful way 
Tuition and_board, $400 per year. Year Book an 
Athletic Circular free upon request. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Principal, 
Swarthmore, 
Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, 


The Darlington Seminary. 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. 
Art, L angua S Individual instruction. Moral, social, and physical 


culture. a, Illustrated catalogue. F. P. BYE, President; kK. 
DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


A high-grade school 
for girls. Convenient 
Collegiate, English, Music, 











MOSES BROWN 
SCHOOL “rice ct" 












3 Founded in 1784. 


A School 
for Students 

a from Good 
Homes 


Devoted to 
thorough train- 
ing under whole- 
- some conditions. 
VIEW OF GYMNASIUM. Pupils at pres- 

ent preparing for Yale, Harvard, Brown, Wellesicy, Vassar and 
other colleges. 
A beautiful art building, fully equipped, offers exceptional 
opportunity for various lines of art wor 

Extensive grounds (25 acres) with fine new gymnasium provide 
for physical development and outdoor sports. For catalogue 

Address SETH K, GIF FORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box E 








TENNESSEE 


BUFORD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Distinctively the university preparatory Woman’s college in the 

South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanit y conditions 

perfect, comme nded by U.S. Health Bulletin. Y took free. 
M 


Y 
RS. E. G. BUFORD, Prenident. 
H For Young Ladies 
ar eminary Nashville, Tenn. 
4ist year. Seminary and Special Courses. College preparation. 
Boarding pupils limited to 160. An ideal Christian home. ¢ omplete 
appointments. Excellent sanitation. Mild, equable climate. Tennis, 
hockey, golf. For catalogue address J. D. BLANTON,LL.D., Pres, 

















TENNESSEE, Sweetwate yunded in 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On Main Line of Southern R. R., in mountains of ‘ enne 
Switzerland of Ameriea, Prepares tor college, the "Ge pvernment om - 
mies, or business. Cultured and refined c+ mimauity. Southern mountain 
climate. Moderate Terms. MAJOK O. C. HULVEY, Supt 














VIRGINIA 
Randolph-Macon College ‘Young, "Men 
Ashland, Va. Full course leading grees A. B. and 
A. M. Beautiful and healthful location et tian influences. 
Moderate charges, owing to eedo winents. Cottage dormi 


tory system. lor catalogue addre 
WM. &. BROWN, Seerctary and Treasurer 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
situated in the delightfully mild climate of Virginia. Withample 
athletic grounds, a good gymnasium, and judicious military 
drills, the health record is unbroken. The school is incorpo- 
rated, and a U.S, Army Officer is detailed. A sufficiently large 
corps of experienced teachers allow of thorough individual 
instruction. The buildings are attractive and fire-proof. Ex- 
tensive improvements now in progress. Students from 23 
states. Altogether an admirable place for your boy. Reference 
required. Address Box 507, Danville, Virginia. 


For Young Men and xoune 
Eastern College Women” rice 

can Professors and Lecturers. Degrees conferred. Col te ° 

demic, Preparatory, Tussinee. Music, Art, Drawin 

Washington, D.C. Neo hazing. Undenominat 
18 States. Board, tuition, room, and laundry for year, $17 

J. 8 Gruver, A.M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 

Petersburg 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE ‘Virgin 


$200 to $300 per year. A beautiful home school for girls, after the 
highest Virginia standards. 43d Session opens Sept. 14. Pre- 
paratory and advanced courses. Special advantages in music. 

Illustrated catalogue free. ARTHUR. KYLE DAVIS, A.N., President. 

















Students from 








SCHOOL advertisement inserted in 
this space, seven lines, one time, 
costs four dollars and fifty-five cents. 





Bethel Military Academy 
Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location, Prepares 
for Business, Universities and Government Academics, Excel- 
lent record for 41 years. Individual attention. Charges $250. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 

Cot. Wa. M. Kemper, Supt., near Warrenton, Va, 
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VIRGINIA 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Virginia College 


For YOUNG LADIES, Roanoke, Virginia 
Ladies in the South. 


One of the leading Schools for Young 
New buildings, pianos and equipment. 
Campus ten acres, 
Grand mountain 





scenery in Valley 
of Virginia, famed 
for health. Euro- 
pean and Ameri- 
can teachers. Full 
course. Conserva- 
tory advantages 
in Art, Music and 
Elocution. Certifi- 
cates Wellesley, 
Students from 30 
States. For cata- 
logue address 





MATTIE P. 


HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 





Virginia Female Institute 


STAUNTON, VA, 
College Preparatory School for Girls. Alusic, Art, Elocution, and Languages. 
Instrumental and Vocal Music a Specialty. Gy mnastics, Ample grounds for ath- 
letics, The 62nd year begins September 14, 1905, For catalogue address 

Miss Maria Pendleton Duval, Principal 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 

A Home School for Youny L.adies. Campus of ten acres. Preparatory 
and College Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic eg = e. a althful location and pure artesian water. Terms 
reasonable 


8. “3 HARKER, Lock Drawer 841, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls. 


Home and College Preparatory Courses, Unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities in Music and French. Particularly attractive home 
life. Address, Miss Atice A. Bristot, Principal, Mintwood 
Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 








District oF CoLumBIA, Washington, 


G U N ST O N Florida Avenue and 19th Street. 


A school for young ladies. TDlustrated catalogue on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 
Miss E. M. CLARK, LL.A., Associate Principal. 





ONE OF OUR 
TWELVE BUILDINGS 








i pees, Os :.. ete Bs. | 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Young Women. Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 

The Glen School. The story of this school : of its 
phenomenal growth ; its remarkable equipment of 12 
buildings, attractively grouped in college fashion, 
forming a miniature village ; its unique subdivision into 
eight groups of girls ; its training in home making and 
social graces ; its development of special talents ; its 
provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and study of our 


National Capital—can only be told fully in our 
catalogue. Address 
Box 181, Forest Glen, Maryland 
Please mention 











Washington, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES “ite 
Write for Catalogue 


Mrs. Phoebe Hamilton Seabrook, Principal HOUSE 


Laise-BPhilltp SELECT HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 

Unusual educational and social advantages. 

Handsome residence section. $600. 


Tennis, Basket ball, etc. 
Mrs. A. M. LAISE-PHILLIPS, Principal, 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington 


SEMINARY 

For Young Women. Washington, D. C. 
Splendidly , a ated at the National Capital. Refined 
school home. Delightful social life. Sight seeing 
each wee Special and General Courses. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. Jomestic Science. 
Special attention to health, $400 a year. Number 
limited. Opens October 7. Catalogue on request, 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 


ie — 
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Na atte har-\ mele atele)| 
FOR GIRLS 


Fireproof Building. 


Park of 4o acres. Unrivalled advantages 
in music and art. Certificate admits to 
College. Special courses. 

Miss BANGS and [iss WHITON, Principals, 

Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 








Educators, Doctors, Parents 
ALL THESE SHOULD READ 


ADOLESCENCE 
ITS PSYCHOLOGY 


and its Relation to Physiology, Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, 
and Education. 

By 
G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D.,LL.D. 


President of Clark University and Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy. 


A Great, Important, AnD CoMPREHENSIVE Work 





Two Volumes, S8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, $7.50 Net 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS — NEW YORK 


AppLeton’s BooKLOvers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Loud enough 
for Dancing 


Look 
for 
the 
Dog 


Victor the Fifth $60 


with tapering arm 


Black-japanned steel horn with large brass bell. Motor lasts a lifetime and requires oiling but once a 

Simple but beautiful, highly-polished quartered-oak year. Turn-table 12-inch and can be used for all 
cabinet, with hinge top. sized records. 

Motor has triple tandem spring, can be wound while Concert sound box, but Exhibition sound box will 
playing and plays several records with one winding. be furnished tf preferred 


200 needles—separate places for new and old. 

This fine large Vector the Fifth makes the 
Victor Records give forth their sweetest and most 
melodious tone. It plays loud enough for danc- 
ing and brings before you the living voices of great 


singers in all their delicacy, as well as power. 


‘¢Victor Quality”’ is the full large clear musical tone found 
only in the Victor Talking Machine with the Victor Records. 


Hearing is Believing , 


Any dealer will be glad to play for you any Victor 
Record on any Victor Talking Machine. That is the 
way for you to find out for yourself that the Vicéor is 
the greatest musical instrument in the world. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Please mention ArpLeton’s BookLovers MaGAzineE when you write to advertisers 
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The Booklovers Library 
NOTICE 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO. of New York have bought 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. For the present the relations 
between the Magazine and THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will 
continue, but the combination subscription rates have been advanced 
One Dollar; the $5.00 subscription will hereafter be $6.00; the $8.00 
subscription $9.00; etc. All members of the library will receive the 
Magazine regularly and without additional charge until the expiration 
of their present subscriptions, after which if they desire the Magazine 
continued the new rates as stated above will be charged. Special 
monthly book lists will be printed separately and furnished to mem- 
bers who are not subscribers to the Magazine. 

The NEW management of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
has put into effect an entirely new membership rate which is already 
meeting with big success. A fee of ONE DOLLAR is charged for 
registration. This pays also forthe first month. The expense there- 
after is FIFTY CENTS a month payable in advance. This fee entitles 
the member to one book at a time exchanged at any library office as 
often as desired. On this subscription basis the new management 
hopes to build up the library membership to 200,000, and when these 
figures are reached it will be possible to spend $50,000 a month in 
NEW BOOKS; an amount sufficient to give the most generous book 
service which has ever been offered to the reading public. The home 
delivery service will be continued, but in every instance the charge for 
delivery will be in proportion to the distance. It is the purpose of 
the new management to list practically every good new book pub- 
lished, unless, of course, the retail price should be out of proportion to 
the simple charge for the library service. TRY THE NEW PLAN; 
that is, if you are not already a subscriber. One Dollar pays for the 
first month, including registration fee. You can take with you your 
choice of hundreds of new books and place your order ahead FOR 
ANY NEW BOOK which you may be specially anxious to read. 





HOME OFFICE: 1611 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


SEE CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS ON FOLLOWING PAGES 








Please mention Areirton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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‘THe Newest Books | 


SEPTEMBER LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA & 
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THE NEWEST FICTION 


t 


1974. ABBESS OF Mert THE Stanley J. Weyman 


2209. ACCOMPLICE Frederick Trevor Hill 
2053. ACT IN A BACKWATER, AN E. F. Benson 
1990. ALBERT GATE MYSTERY, THE Louis Tracy 
2138. AMANDA OF THE MILL Marie Van Vorst 
2140. AT CLOSE RANGE F. Hopkinson Smith 
2241. AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES arter Goodloe 
2006. AT THE MOORINGS Rosa Nouchette Carey 
2284. AT ak FF OF THE FOX By the author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” 
1971. BACCA Frank Danby 
2101. BANDOLERO, THE Paul Gwynne 
1963. BEATRICE OF VENICE Max Pemberton 
2263. BEAUTIFUL LADY, THE Booth Tarkington 
2077. BELL IN THE FOG, THE Gertrude Atherton 
2168. BELTED SEAS, THE Arthur Colton 
2064. BEYOND — OF CHANGE Sara Andrew Shafer 
2102. BILLY DUA Frances Aymar Matthews 
— BINDWEED, NTHE Nellie K. Blissett 

BLACK a UE, THE T. Jenkins Hains 
pi lowdy BLACK FRIDA Frederic S. Isham 
+1952. BOX OF MATCHES, A Hamblen Sears 
2211. BREATH af fa. GODS, THE Sidney McCall 
1975. BRETHRE H. Rider Haggard 
2031. BROKE OF ’ COVENDEN 


a naith 
2103. BROTHERS Horace A. Vachell 
1997. BUCCANEERS, THE Henry M. Hyde 
2010. CABBAGES AND KINGS O. Henry 
2287. CAMERON OF LOCHIEL Chas. G. D. Roberts 
2113. CANDIDATE, THE Joseph A. Altsheler 
+1951. CAPTAIN IN THE RANKS, A George — Eggleston 
2179. CELIBATES’ CLUB, =, Israel Zangwill 
+1043. CHICAGO PRINCESS, A Robert Barr 
2007. CHRONICLES OF DON THE K. and Hesketh Prichard 
2288. CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS Maud Wilder Goodwin 
2036. CLANSMAN, T Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
2054. CLOCK AND THE KEY, THE Arthur Henry Vesy 
1985. CLOSED BOOK, THE William Le Queux 
- CLUB OF QUEER TRADES, THE Gilbert K. Chesterton 
COMMON LOT, THE Robert Herrick 
oo COMRADES IN ARMS 
. Weir Mitche 
2208. CRIMSON BLIND, THE Fred M. White 
1995. DEACON LYSANDER Sarah McLean Greene 
+1929. DEBONNAIRE . F. Payson 
2141. en ge Spt. THE Helen Rowland 


2003. DIVINE FIRE, May Sinclair 
” EH Anthony Hope 


2114. DOWN TO THE SEA Morgan Robertson 
1984. DR. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR Norman Duncan 
2084. DR. NICHOLAS STONE E. Spence de Pue 
2162. DRYAD, THE Justin Huntly ok 
+1047, EAGLE’S SHADOW, THE James Branch Cabell 
2035. ELIZA Barry Pain 
2016. FALAISE OF THE BLESSED VOICE William Stearns Davis 
2011. FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIRLS Guy Wetmore Carryl 
1961. FATAS MORGANA André Castaigne 
2289. FATE OF A tg THE Schuyler Staunton 
2055. FIRE OF SPRING, Margaret Potter 
2032. FIRST AMERICAN KiNG, THE George Gordon Hastings 
2161. FOND ADVENTURES Maurice Hewlett 
2285. FOOL ERRANT, THE Maurice Hewlett 
2128. FOR THE WHITE et - Robert Ames Bennett 
—_ FRIEND AT COURT, A Jessie Emerson Moffatt 

FUGITIVE Rey SMITH, THE Charles D. Stewart 
yey GABRIEL PRAED’S CASTLE Alice Jones 
2212. GAM iE Jack London 
2050. GARDEN A ALLAH, THE Robert Hichens 
S108, GE Charles Mariott 

GEORGIANS, THE Will Harben 
Ae ay GIRL AND THE DEAL, THE Karl Edwin Harriman 


2235. GIRL FROM HOME, THE sobel Strong 
2213. GOLDEN FLOOD, THE Edwin Lefevre 
2124. GOLDEN HOPE, THE Robert S. H. Fuller 
1962. GUTHRIE OF THE TIMES J. S. Altshaler 
2147. HEART OF HOPE, THE Norval Richardson 
20903. HECLA SANDWITH Edward Uffington Valentine 
2005. HELEN OF TROY, N. Y. Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 
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2090. 
2056. 
2075. 
2151. 
2051. 
2048. 


2165. 
2110. 
2207. 
2129. 
19) 

2236. 


2096. 


2019. 
2125. 
rom 
1976. 

2252. 

osha. 
2181. 
2126. 
2164. 

1955. 
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— 
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2257. 
2123. 
21 

20 5. 
2262. 
2025. 
2254. 
2290. 


2004. 
2082. 
2008. 
2150. 
2157. 
2219. 
— 
ogI. 


2095. 
2070. 


2119. 
2163. 
2100, 
2214. 


2142. 
2044. 
2097. 
2170. 
2115. 


1965. 
2092. 
1956. 
1901. 
2026. 
1989. 
2172. 


2133. 
2201. 
2047. 
2079. 
2050. 


2052. LA 
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APPLETON’S 


HOPE HATHAWAY 

HOUSE OF HAWLEY, THE 
HURRICANE ISLAND 
INDIFFERENCE OF JULIET, THE 
IN THE ARENA 

IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY 


2205. IOLE 


ISIDRO 
OHN VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN 
ORN UHL 


ATE OF KATE HALL 
LAD - 


NEL 
LANGBARROW HAL 


L 
£r007,. LAW > THE LAND, THE 


ETTER D, THE 
LE TTERS OF THEODORA, THE 
LION’S SKIN, THE 
LITTLE CITIZENS 
aie CONSCRIPT, THE 
LITTLE HILLS, THE 
LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP 
LODESTAR, THE 
MADCAP WG RUISE. A 


MADIGA 
MAID OF JAPAN, A 
MANDARIN’S FAN, be 
MAN ON THE BOX, . 
MARATHON MYSTERY. 
MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM MASHE, THE 
UERADER, THE 
STER MUMMER, THE 

MASTER-WORD, THE 
MATRIMONIAL BUREAU, THE 
MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK (Juvenile) 
MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
MILLIONAIRE BABY, THE 

MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION 
MISSOURIAN, 


H 
+1045. MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR OF TALLAC (Juvenile) 


MONK’S TREASURE, THE 
MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE, THE 
MORGANATIC 
MORTGAGE ON THE BRAIN, THE 
MR. PENNYCOOK’S BOY 
ESSINGTON 

MY LADY CLANCARTY 
MY LADY LAUGHTER 

MY LADY OF THE NORTH 

Y POOR RELATIONS 
MYSTERIOUS MR. 


SABIN 
$1935- NANCY’S COUNTRY CHRISTMAS 
3. NEW — 

. NOSTROM 


. OFF THE IGHW 
. = THE FIRING LINE 


AL, THE 
b ORCHID, THE 
ORRAIN 


OUT OF BONDAGE 
+ tea THE 


PARDNERS 


+1924. PATHS OF JUDGMENT 


PLUM TREE, THE 
POKETOWN PEOPLE 
PORT OF STORMS, THE 
PRINCE TO ORDER, A 
PRINCESS PASSES, THE 


+1937. PRINCESS THORA, THE 
+1940. PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE, THE 


PRIVATE TUTOR, THE 
PRIZE TO THE _’ THE 


HE 

U F JOHN CHAPMAN, THE 

SuINcUNX CASE, THE 
AVANELS, E 


H 
. RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL PEOPLE (Juvenile) 
. RETURN 
. RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE 
. RIVER’S CHILDREN, THE 
. ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 
. ROSE OF THE WORLD 
. SANDY 
. SEA-WOLF, THE 


SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE, THE 
oeeERA WOMAN, THE 

SHINING yaaey 

SILAS STR 

SILENCE OF. MRS. HARROLD, THE 
SLANDERERS 

SMOKE-EATERS, THE 
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Frances Parker 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
H. B. Marriott Watson 
Grace S. Richmond 
—— Ban ne 
ohnson 
Robert ow c mbers 
Mary Austin 
Anonymous 
Translated by F. S. Delmer 
Katherine Tynan 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin 
dgar Jepson 
Morley Roberts 
Theodora ee 
Emerson Ho 
Grace Denio ;_— 4 
Adelaide L. Rouse 
John S. Wise 
Myra Kelley 
Ezra S. Brudus 
Nancy Huston Banks 
Mary Stewart Cutting 
Sidney R. Kennedy 
Oric Bates 
Miriam Michelson 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
Fergus Hume 
Harold MacGrath 
Burton E. Stevenson 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Katherine Cecil Thurston 
. Phillips Oppenheim 
L. ammond 
Carolyn Wells and Harry P. Taber 
Elizabeth Jordan 
Robert Herrick 
Anna Katherine Green 
—— Dean Howells 
a ne P. Lyle, Jr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
George Horton 
Ww. cke 
¥i Max _— 
— a 
“Bell 


Esther and Lucia Chan erlain 
Mary Imlay Taylor 

ight Tilton 
Randall Parrish 
B Psy | a 
. Philli ppenheim 
Thcsaar Hoyt 

S. Weir Mitchell 
oseph Conrad 


Alice Prescott ith 
Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller 
Anonymous 


Robert Grant 

S. Levett-Yeats 
Rowland E. Robinson 
Andy Adams 


Rex E. Beach 
Annie Douglas Sedgwick 
David Graham Phillips 
Ella Middleton Tybout 
Anna McClure Sholl 
Charles Stokes Wayne 
N. & A. M. Williamson 
Harris Burland 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Alice Winter 
Hall Caine 
Ralph Connor 
Newell Aa Hillis 
William Dent Pitman 
Harris Dickson 
Charles A. Eastman 
Alice MacGowan and Grace — Cooke 
Conan —_— 
Ruth ry nye 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Agnes and | Bousen Castle 
lice Hegan Rice 
ack London 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Eden Phillpotts 
Viegas Frazer Boyle 
T. Quiller-Couch 
Irving Bacheller 
Samuel M. Gardenhire 
Warwick Deeping 
Harvey J. O’Higgins 
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+1050. SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH, A 


1972. 
2185. 
2065. 


weather THE 
STORM CENTER, THE 


2062. SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY, 
33%, a AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP 


p+ ng 


1979 


TOMMY 


CARTERET 
+1 00h, Sere AND Pies 


R AND LOY 


1944. Y 
1949. TRUANT:! 
2066. 


penny 


2068. 
2112. 


2206. 
1967. 


Ss, T 
TWO CAPTAINS THE 
TYRANNY OF THE pase. THE 
. ULTIMATE PASSION, E 
1 hy yy ala THE 
VERANILD 
VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE, THE 
0 THE (Juvenile) 
T LADY OF LOVELL, THE 
HITE Ri ong Y ad THE RED, THE 
WINE-PRESS, T 
YOUNG MAN IN” A HURRY, A 


+1028. ZELDA DAMERON 


2027. 
1882. 
2108. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICANS, THE 

AMONG ENGLISH INNS 

ANOTHER HARDY GARDEN BOOK 
AWAKENING OF JAPAN, THE 


1906. 
+1856. BELGIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


19 


2190. 
2204. 
1875. 
2000. 
2012. 
2215. 


. BELLE OF THE FIFTIES, 
. BITS OF GOSSIP 

. BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS, THE 
2127. T 

1970. CO 
1938. 
. CYCLE OF LIFE, a. 


DIARY FROM DIXIE 

DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH 
EDGEWORTH, MARIA 

FAR AND NEAR 
FARMINGTON 

FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 


+1860. FOUNDATIONS OF a EUROPE 


1977. 
2037. 
1908. 
1982. 
1988. 
1922. 
2017. 
2078. 
1901. 


2104 


1987. 
1874. M 
210901. 
. MOUNTAINS, THE 

. MULTIPLE PERSONALTY 

. MY LITERARY LIFE 

. NATURE’S INVITATION 

. NEGRO, THE: THE SOUTHERNER’S PROBLEM 


FROM EPICURUS TO CHRIST 

FROM TOKIO “THROUGH MANCHURIA WITH THE JAPANESE 
IMPERATOR E 

IRISHMAN’S $ STO AN 

ten OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS, THE 


JAPANESE LIFE IN bi 4 hy AND COUNTRY 
AND OF pa og Ty 
LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND 
LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD, THE 
MAN AND fee wueco 

MANCHU AND MUSCOVIT 
MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE 


OUT OF WORK 


. PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 

. PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST 

. PECULIAR PEOPLE, A 

. PORT ARTHUR 

. POVERTY 

. PRACTISE OF SELF-CULTURE, TH 

’ RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL LEE 


ost. oer ace OF PEACE AND WAR 


. WAR OF THE ES, 
. WHERE DOES THE SKY BEGIN? 
L WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA 


. ROMA BEATA 

. SHELBURNE ESSAYS 

. STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS, THE 
TENNYSON 

. THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE 


. TRUE HENRY CLAY, THE 
. TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS, THE 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR EAST 
E CLASS THE 


OF THE WORLD, A 


. WOMEN OF AMERICA, THE 
2076. 
21092. 
1960. 
2201. 
2038. 
1923. 
1903. 


WONDERS OF LIFE, THE 

WOODMYTH AND FAB 

YANKEE ON a2 XANGTZE, A 
YELLOW WAR, 

YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS, THE 

YOUTH OF WASHINGTON, THE 

ZOLA, EMILE 
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FREE Garden-Making FREE 





by Prof. L. H. Bailey 


WZ 


Wes yl Ye 


ro 


Prof. Bailey’s work on Garden-Making FREE 


| to early subscribers to our beautiful magazine 


The Country Calendar 


A feast for the eyes and an authentic, practical guide for all nature lovers and owners of country 
homes. 

THe Country CALENDAR has jumped into popular favor with discriminating readers with 
record-breaking rapidity. We could fill this entire magazine with the pleasant things readers are 
saying about it. Besides its editorials and magnificently illustrated feature articles, there are regular 

3 departments every month, ** Garden and Orchard,” “* Trees and Shrubs,”’ “Stock and Poultry,”’ 
“Stable and Kennel,” * The Automobile,” “* The Country Beautiful ’’ and “* The Country House.”” 





Tue Country CALENDAR is a large-sized, handsomely proportioned magazine, printed by Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland on enameled paper throughout. 


> 
» 


Two of the Many Hundreds of “Golden Opinions” 


“ The wild flowers, text, and pictures “Tur Country CALENDAR has come, 
make me gird against the city and sigh to be Beautiful, instructive, entertaining, full of good 
out in the fields, Indeed if I tell you all I things. Congratulations.” 
think of the ‘compleat’ Calendar, you'll think 1 James WiLson, Secretary Department 
am giving a course in panegyric.” of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


MArTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


Professor Bailey’s Work on “Garden-Making,” which we send free 

to subscribers as an introductory offer, is the standard treatise on the 
subject. 400 pages, 250 illustrations. Professor Bailey was assisted in 
this work by Professor Waugh, of the University of Vermont, and 
Professor Taft, of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 
FOR SIXTY DAYS we will send, express paid, the regular edition of this invaluable work, 
bound in green ribbed cloth, issued by The MacMillan Company, to every subscriber to Tur CounNTRY 
CALENDAR at the regular price of $3.00 per year. If you are not satisfied with the book or the 
magazine we will return your money. 





































THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS BOOK CO., New York 


tN 
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find $3.00 


| 
. for which send 


me The Country 
Calendar for one 
year and a copy of 
Garden-Making, as 
per your special offer, 
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Custom GRADE 


“College Boots 


$3.50 the pair 
UEEN QUALITY” 
“‘Custom Grade’ Shoes 
stand out from other 
makes like a superbly gowned 
woman among the com- 
monplace. ‘The genius of the 
designer gives these shoes an 
elegance which is inimitable. 


@ Take a dress pattern to an ordinary dressmaker and she 
will return you an ordinary dress. Take that same dress pat- 
tern to Parisian Worth and he will return—not a mere 
gown, but a creation, 

Why not a shoemaking Worth as well as a dressmaking 

Worth? There is! “Queen Quality” “Custom Grade”’ 
Shoes are creations. They set the fashions which others 
strive to copy. The leather can be duplicated—the workman- 
ship imitated, but the style modeled by genius is inimitable. 
@, This genius of design finds its newest expression in the 
“ Custom Grade” “College Boot.” Its low, rakish top gives 
unusual freedom and easetothe ankle. Yet it possesses that 
feminine characteristic of daintiness which distinguishes all 
“Queen Quality” Shoes, even in the mannish styles. There 
is nothing smarter than the “College Boot” of Gun Metal 
Kid—a really beautiful leather which polishes brilliantly 
and wears exceptionally well. 
@ The high quality of these “ Custom Grade” Boots sug- 
gests the thoroughness of the old-time bench-made, hand- 
sewn shoes, proverbial for their “ease to the foot the first 
time wom.” : 
@ “Queen Quality” Shoes are made in all leathers and in 3 
all styles for all kinds of service. They are sold by thelead- fF 
ing dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 


The regular grade retails at $3.00 the pair. 
Lf your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


9 Bickford Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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, ERHAPS you have 
i never eaten Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers? If not, 
——— life still holds for you 
one of her chiefest pleasures. 
Nabisco remind you of honey, 


of sun-kissed fruit, 
of candied rosepetals, 





of a thousand enjoyments 
whose pleasant recollections 
are gathered into one sweet 
reminder—Nabisco. 


Flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Lemon, Orange, Mint. 








FESTINO—An original conception in the 
shape of an almond shell with a filling of 
delicious cream—a sweeter surprise never 
came out of Nature’s Garden of Spices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 





“1 HAD WASHED WITH 


PEARLINE 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 
reds of people,and the result was in 
every respect SATISFACTORY. 

I shall instruct all my teachers 
to use PEARLINE in cleansing 


their samples of embroidery.” 











Me 4 ™ ~ 
) es 





Carmelita 
Fans ™ 





The Daintiest Fans 
at the Lowest Prices 


I am offering some 
special bargains for 
September to those 
who will send this 
ad with order. 





Send To-day for Free Catalogue 


VIENNA CARMELITA PARIS 


NEW YORK, 220 Broadway 
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The. Qstermoor Dealer 


No argument is needed now on the 
Ostermoor Mattress. 
sale of any mattress in the world. Its 
popularity is due to its cleanliness and 
sleep-inducing qualities—not to its low 
price. 

less substitutes, exclusive agencies are be- 

ing established with high-grade merchants 

in every town and city—so far about 
2,000 local firms sell the ‘‘Ostermoor.” 
Our name and trade-mark label are sewn 
on the end so that you cannot be deceived. 
We make no mattress that does not bear this 
“@@ trade-mark. Send us your name and we will 
send you our handsome 136-page book, ‘‘The Test 
of Time,” and the name of the dealer in your place 
who sells the genuine 


OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS * 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT WE SELL BY MAIL 
‘UNDER THIS GUARANTEE: 












Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 

20 ibe.” $8.35 
3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 

pas. 11.70 


4 feet wide 40 Ibs. 13,35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
poy oy 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, so cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices, 











Ostermoor & Co., 


Sleep on it Thirly Nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50, hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same day 
check is received. To learn the Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book, FREE 


It is a handsome, beautifully illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘“The Test of 
Time’’—136 pages of interesting in- 
formation and valuable suggestions 
for the sake of comfort, health a 
success — with over 200 fine illustra- 
tions. Write for it now while it is in 
mind. 


Look Out! Dealers who are not 
our exclusive agents are trying to sell 
the ‘“‘just-as-good”’ kind. Ask to see 
the name ‘“‘OsteRMoor”’ and our 
trade-mark label sewn on the end. 
Show them you can't and won’t be 
fooled. 


Canadian Agency : 


131 ELIZABETH 
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It has the largest 


To protect the public from worth- 


New York 


The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


STREET 
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Away from the Fleat 























In the Canadian Rockies 
Where the everlasting snow abides—the coolest 
and most charming route to the Pacific Coast. 
Wonderful scenery. No dust. 
Mountain resorts. 


Splendid train service. 


Write for handsome book, “Challenge of the Mountains’ 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ROBERT KERR Passenger Traffic Manager MONTREAL 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


Sterling Silver Bowls 
Pierced borders with raised flowers, leaves, etc. 


9 inch diameter,$20 
10 “ “ 28 
12 \% “ “ 40 
Blackberry“ 9 “ 3 25 

“ “ 10 “ “ 32 


Wild Rose “ 10 “ ™ 36 
Wild Violet“ 10% “ ™ 36 
Wild Aster“ 9% “ _ 30 


Four-leaf 
Clover design 


Photographs of above or richer bowls 
sent upon request 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references 
from any National Bank or responsible 
business house, Tiffany & Co. will send 
on approval selections from their stock 
to any part of the United States 











Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 


The Tiffany 
Blue Book 


Year by year the 
annual Blue Book of 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
grows in volume and 
usefulness. It gives 
a very thorough cat- 
alogue of the great 
variety of goods car- 
ried by this pre-emi- 
nent house, and it is 
provided with a 
ledger index, so that 
easy reference is had 
toany class of articles 
that the intending 
buyer may desire to 
note, ‘and in most 
cases the prices are 
carefully given. At 
present this book is 
about an inch thick, 
bound in a pliable 
blue leather, stamped 
with a gold design. 
It is the result, not 
only of one, but of 
many years of com- 
pilation, and a most 
excellent guide for 
those about to pur- 
chase wedding pres- 
ents or articles for 
their own use. It can 
be had for the ask- 
ing. Address Tiffany 
& Company, Union 
Square, New York 
—Vogue 


Removal 
Early in tember 
Tiffany & . will 


remove to their new 
building, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 37th Street 


Letters addressed 
either to Union 
Square or Fifth Ave- 
nue will receive 
prompt attention 





i Union Square New York 











Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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Pabst Extract 

























When you are 
wearied from work 
or worry, when you 
feel listless or lan- 
guid, or when you 
cannot sleep, just use 


Pabst Extrad 
the ‘‘ Best Tonic.” 


It is simp!y rich, pure 
malt—the most 
healthful, wholesome 
and upbuilding food 
known to science. It 
gently soothes the 
tired nerves, makes 
digestion easy, and 
brings to all the 
sweet sleep of child- 


hood 


25c at all druggists. 


Write for free booklet telling how 
Pabst Extract is made, and why 


you ought to have it in your home. 


Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


me 
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The Chase & Baker 


PIANO PLAYERS AND MUSIC ROLLS 
A Superb Line of Goods in Every Detail 




















Exquisite in appearance 
and musical effects. 


Music profusely marked 
with intelligible musical 
terms. 


The unerring fingers of 
the mechanism, in place of 
the uncertain fingers of the 
hands, charm the listener 
and inspire the performer. 


Send for our New Illustrated 
Catalog. Free on application. 











The Chase & Baker Company 


| Eastern DeparTMENT AND Factory, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| Western DeparTMENT, 250 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


LONDON, 45-47 Wigmore Street BERLIN, 174 Friedrichstrasse 
| 
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Hammer the Hammer 


We figure that every man who 
makes this test, means an average 
of three new customers—himself and 
at least two of his friends. 

If you want a revolver that will 
not go off by accident, then get an 


IVER JOHNSON 
Auromatic REVOLVER 


Bang it 
ona 
Table, 
Drop it, 
Kick it, 


Hammer 


It Won’t Go Off 
Unless You 


Pull the Trigger. 


Like all really great inventions, the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle is very 
simple—the safety lever upon which the 
principle depends, is entirely inoperative 
except when the trigger is pulled— 
then it is raised and receives the revolver 
hammer’s blow and transmits it to the 


firing pin. Simple, yet safe. 
sé 99 
Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots 
goes into every detail and explains why it is 
also accurate and reliable—gladly sent on 
request together with our handsome catalogue. 
For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
ealers everywhere. The name is on the 
barrel and an owil’s head on the grip. 
Hammer *5--Hammerless*6 | 487 
IVER JOHNSON’S OK 
Arms and Cycle Works 
134 River St. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. 























THE WILLET STUDIOS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS | 
PORTRAITS ON GLASS | 
MURAL PAINTINGS 
MOSAICS 
TAPESTRIES—COATS OF ARMS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
GLASS DOMES AND SKYLIGHTS 
LAMP SHADES—FIRE SCREENS 


ORNAMENTAL LEADED GLASS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTION 





Designs and estimates furnished upon application 
to the studios 


723 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


No drummers; all dealings 
are with the artists direct 



































Gk EAT CENTRAL 


CH. D.—PERE MARQUETTE—C. C. L. 


The Michigan Line 


Trains as fine as can be bought. 
Every car cooled by electric fans 
and lighted with electricity. Run 
from Cincinnati to 


TOLEDO 


AND 


DETROIT 


making connection at Detroit with 
the through trains of the Pere 
Marquette to all the famous 


RESORTS OF MICHIGAN 


For illustrated book write 


D. G. EDWARDS 


P. T. M. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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A Scientific Method of 
Growing 
Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap 
provides the scientific means 
of applying to the scalp the 
common sense principles of 
physical culture. Baldness 
and falling hair are caused 
by the lack of proper nour- 
ishment of the hair roots. 
This lack of nourishment 
is due to the absence of blood 
in the scalp—an abnormal 
condition. It is the blood 
which conveys nourishment 
to the hair roots as well as 
to every other part of the 
body. If you want the hair 
to grow on the scalp the 
blood must be made to circulate there. It is exercise which makes the 
blood circulate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The Evans 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes the blood circulate 
tn the scalp. It gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the 
shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test It Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair on your head by ten 
minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to make the 
experiment without any expense to you. If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy 

low, the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A three or four minutes’ use of the 

ap each morning and evening sheceaiier will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, 
the scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there is no use in trying 
further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to prove its virtue, 
All we ask of you is to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during the 
trial period, subject to your own order. 1f you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that the 
method is effective, simply notify the bank and ¢hey will return your deposit in full. We have no agents, and no 
one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for an Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are sold under the 
bank’s guarantee, and all money is sent direct to the bank. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 942 Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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The clip cap protects the pen 
from falling from a man’s 
pocket. The pen is easily de- 
tachable, Your dealer will 


furnish a clip cap for your Ideal. F O u n t 
The Student’s Pen #3327 


women, both of 
easily detached for use. Our ideal flows steadily, 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


L. k. WATER 


173 Broadway, 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
8 School St., Boston 
136 St. James St., Montreal 
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A Land of 
Lakes and Rivers 


*“ Half an Hours Catch — Lady Evelyn Lake” 


A Peerless Region for the Tour- 
ist, Camper, Canoeist, 


Angler and Sportsman 
A new territory now accessible by rail and offering : 
the best fishing and shootingin America. Scenery un- } 
excelled, hay fever unknown, magnificent canoe trips. #\ 
Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall eyed nike 
in abundance, Moose, deer, bear, partridge and othe 
game during hunting season. 


Handsomely illustrated book telling you gat. ¥ 4 
all about it sent free on application to ? 4 
ra Peete een : me 
nger a ¢ 
ore LD eee ware riaket Agent : as aa 
Montreal, Can. ; 
ae i Granitedake”™ 
~ 
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Most substitutes for the 
Genuine are offered at 
college centers, there- 
fore be sure the pen you 
purchase is marked 


a 1 nr Ve YY Waterman's Teal. 


clip cap for men and chatelaine attachment for 
which afford protection against loss, and yet are 
never floods or blots, is easily filled and cleaned. 


DEALERS 


MAN CO. 


New York 


160 State St., Chicago 
12 Golden Lane, London 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
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First IN War, First IN PEA 


\ First in the office of the 
, Business man 
\ 


99< of a Camera’s Value is in the Lens 

IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA that dosen’t take fine 
pictures—you haven't the right Jens. It’s all in the 
lens. The better the lens, the finer the pictures. 
Perfect pictures can only be taken with a 


2 UNDERWOOD & [ff ..... OR BZ. SENS 


Made in many styles 
for many purposes and cameras. 


at a a 





; es | Our SYNTOR Lens 
& Dé TYPEWRITER (price $21.15 and upwards) is the lens for small kodaks 
“4 d i | and hand cameras. A perfect Lens at a popular price. 
>, & 4 holds the “Right Write for our Lens Book A-9— it will tell you all 
. \y \ A aa about Lenses and Lens values. 
ry, AY ay of line” at = m Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
* ( Ue Washington t | / N New Yorx CuiIc aco 


52 E. Union Square Heyworth Building 
BERLIN LONDON PARIS ST. PETERSBURG 


rg because of Ee 
VISIBLE WRITING, | 


Perfect Construction and \/ 
doing the best and quick- 
est work with least effort. // 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
241 Broadway, New York. 


Adapted for use with the 
“Unit Book-keeping System.” 
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Reputation is a created 
estimation in the mind of 
Character is the 
creative force which main- 


another. 


tains that reputation. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark” 


has long been well and fav- 
orably known to the best 
users of business stationery, 
because the character of the 
product itself merits the 
reputation it bears. 


That OLtp HAmpsHIRE Bonp is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us fora copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLp HAmpsHIRE Bonp. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


ae 


CO 


M4 vive 
The only paper makers in B cu 1} ‘d)} WV C 
the world making bond ° B or °) 2 | 


paper exclusively Xe 


South Hadley Falls “s 
Massachusetts 














Parist90 GRAND PRIZE St. Louis 1904 

With a tone of wonderful resonance, variety 
and power the Baldwin unites the more poetic 
and rarer quality of color. 

Its individual beauty in this respect (recog- 
nized by DePachmann, greatest of tone color- 
ists, who plays the Baldwin exclusively) has 
placed the Baldwin in thousands of homes 
where a cultivated ear and fine musical taste 
determine the choice. 

The Baldwin Upright Grand at $500 brings the pur- 
chase of this artistic piano within average means. The 
Baldwin Quarter Grand is $850. The Baldwin in art 
cases, up to $10,000. 

The Baldwin Plan of Selling 
enables you to purchase on terms adjusted to your 
convenience. Write for plan and catalogue, 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 




















FIVE DAYS of, spent in the opal- 

fascinating win- 

progressive transformation scenes of the sunny, 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


Five days that are not upon the calendar 
of any worldly month that you ever knew 
tinted waters of a new 
world of forgetful- 
ON PEACEFUL ness and rest; a stop 
to look through the 
WATERS dows of a half-way 
house filled with 
legend and romance, and on again to be 
whirled through rocky gateways leading to the 
enthusiastic West. This, in brief, describes 
the trip via water and rail from 

New York to wan Francisco 

Elegant Passenger Steamships weekly between 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 

Thence via Rail Lines Traversing 
LOVISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
INQUIRE 
| PHILADELPHIA, 682 Chestut St: 
New yore | aaley Hl Barriwons {BSG rk 
SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington Street. 


BosTON, 170 Washington Street. 
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The car with only one lever 


The single transmission lever, like 
the throttle on the steering wheel, 
proves the simplicity of Rambler 
construction. 

No danger of using the wrong lever 
when you run a Rambler—for there is only 
one lever—controlling all speeds. 


This simple construction insures both ease 
of operation and freedom from complicated 
adjustments. 


Write for the Rambler catalogue, it gives many reasons 
why the Rambler is the car for you to buy. 





Surrey, Type One, illustrated above, complete with lamps, tools, etc., 
$1,350.00. Cape top $125.00 extra. Other models, $750.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St, 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. Agencies in other leading cities. 
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By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


\ 
\. NEW YORK PRESS— 
The joyous abounding charm of IOLE is indescribable. 
_ BALTIMORE SUN— 
Amid the outpour of the insipid literary output IOLE comes as 
a June breeze. 
NEW YORK HERALD— 
One of the best things Mr. Chambers has done. 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—- 
A fresh proof of Mr. Chambers’ versatility. 
PITTSBURG CHRONICLE— 
As delicious a satire as one could wish to read. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST— 
In IOLE Mr. Chambers is nearly always at his best. 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER— 
Mr. Chambers is a benefactor of the human race. 











) 
- —_ 1 2mo 
on the P — 
Cover $1.25 
F ° 


Delightfully illustrated throughout with decorative borders, head-pieces, thumb-nail 
sketches, and tail-pieces by ARTHUR E. BECKER. Frontispiece and three full- 
page illustrations in colors by J. C. LEYENDECKER and KARL ANDERSON. 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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wer SHOTGUNS AND SHELLS 
ehle 4) Winchester Repeating Shotguns and Win- § 
: chester Shotgun Shells are just as reliable and 
satisfactory for bird shooting as Winchester 
Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are for big 
game hunting, and sportsmen know this 
means as perfect an equipment as can be 
made. You can spend a great deal more 
money for a shotgun than a Winchester will 
cost you, but you cannot get a better shooting 
or betterwearing gun,no matterwhatyou pay. 

Winchester ‘‘Brush’’ Shells are something 
new and desirable for bird shooting. They [ 
are so loaded that, without the sacrifice of [ 
velocity, penetration, or uniformity, they will 
make an open and even pattern at from 25 to 
30yards in choke bore guns. WinchesterGuns 
and Winchester Shells are sold everywhere. 


FREE: Oar large Illustrated Catalogue. 
Wincnwester Rereatinc Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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ae Al - Experienced Travelers 


Gores pees! ode Quality On journeys by land or water 
mar . always carry a supply of 


PETER'S 


4 


THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A nutritious, wholesome, 
easily-digested food, and an 
‘* irresistibly delicious” 
coniection with the true 
chocolate flavor. Does 

not create thirst. 


LANC! «, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78' sdson Street, New York. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


By ROBERT T. SLOSS 


Introduction by Mr. Dave H. Morris, President of the Automobile Club of America 


Illustrated = : = P Price 
8 hs % $3.00 net 
vo . 


Ornamental FB j — estes ] 
Cloth additiona 


Much attention is given to the automobile in sport. The earliest and latest 
records. ‘*The Limit of Sport,’’ ‘*What the Modern Race Demonstrates,’’ 
‘* Influences of Races on Motor Construction,’’ ‘‘ Construction of Racing Cars,’’ 
‘*Trials of Endurance,’’ ‘*The Gordon Bennett Racing Rules,’’ ‘“‘ Break Test 
Records,’’ etc. 


**At once the largest, most important and practical volume on the subject.” 
—Cleveland Plaindeuler. 


EVEL CEAR - 
DIFFERENTIAL CASE i Sree GEAR = 
BEVEL GEAR BEARING ev VPPREGULATOR NUT FOR CLUTOM SPRING 
=, y Ty , 5 5 £ of ~ 0 
Fif Full y Gali 0 5 age gocsums §Flundreds of 
ifteen Full- y ges aR 1 dietieen 
Half SOK 33 ial ustrations 
1] OIFFERENTIAL BRAKE SHOE . : showing 
tone us- ORAW LEVER FOR DIFFERENTIAL maid. ta . 
‘ ovrenenras nant sort sunvonr “SM Vea ae Pt Mechanical 
trations BRAKE DRUM — : J Cons ~t 
QUST PROTECTOR pa ee. onstruction 
OUFFERENTIAL SHAFT 2° SPEED GEAR ~ 
CHANGE SPEED FORK OuST PROTECTOR 


INTERMEDIATE SHAFT BUSHING - FRONT 
CLUTCH OR LOWER SHAFT BUSHING ~ FRONT 


Page 


2”® SPEED GEAR- INTERMEDIATE SHAS T 
PANHARD CHANGE-SPEED GEAR 
(The above cut from the earlier part of the book shows what altention is given 
to detail, and how clearly every separate part of the machine is explained.) 

Some of the chapter headings are as follows: ‘‘ The Gasolene-Motor,’’ ‘‘ The 
Steam-Motor,’’ ‘‘The Electric Motor,’’ ‘‘ Transmission,’’ ‘‘‘The Chassis,’’ ‘« How 
to Choose an Automobile,’’ ‘‘ How to Run an Automobile,’’ ‘‘ How to Care for an 
Automobile,’’ ‘‘The Automobile in Commerce,’’ ‘‘Touring,’’ and ‘‘ Automobile Laws.’’ 

,’ 
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The luxuriousness of the Franklin pan is real, true, al deep— 
way down to the heart of its motor. 


It is not only a beautiful car to look at, but it is a beautiful piece of machinery. Every part of the car is made 
from the most appropriate material, no matter what the cost—nickel-steel, if 











nickel-steel is needed ; nickel alloy, if nickel alloy is needed; aluminun, if 
aluminum is needed ; phosphor bronze, where it is needed ; and so 
forth. The inside of the cylinder, the piston and the piston rods 
are polished and ground to perfection. Everything 
is done as right as man knows how to do it. 
», Cost has not been spared. 

Air-cooled—no freezing in winter; 
no overheating in summer. The car 
that is always ready. 

Send for book about this Franklin Runabout 


Franklin Runabout. 2 passenger; 12 and other Franklin cars. 


horse -power; 4-cylinder air-cooled engine. 
Weight 1050 Ibs.,ironed for canopy top. Speed F 
go miles ar hour. Price $1400. H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., 4/. A. Z. A. M. 











oo For Over 60 Years 


s 
— or. S 

oothing Syru 
has been used for over 44-4 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
NG, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES tile CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUM ALLAYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
pest semmedy See 2° DIARRH art of the 

ruggists in every part o' ~ 

worid. fe sure and Nak for 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup j= 4 i 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 










that Daus’ **Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device 
for making 100 copies from 
pen-written and 5O copies 
from type-written original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 


dixon of give,» PO net 
THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York City. | An Old and Well-tried Remedy 


THE MENDEL 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


This trunk is a complete ladies’ maid. Once packed 
requires no more pac king, however long the trip. It is 
in fact a wardrobe packed for traveling. It combines 
the best workmanship with the finest material and 
finish. Our No. 3 Ladies’ Trunk, $65.00; our No. 1 
Gentlemen’s Trunk, $75.00; our No. 2 Gentlemen’s Trunk, $60.00. 
We are builders of the best trunks, and our reputation for fine goods is 
the result of our thirty years’ experience and our effort to please the public. 
Mendel Trunks for sale by all first-class dealers. Ask for the Mendel Make. 


MENDEL & CO., 132 West Pearl Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention AppLeton’s BookLtovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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A DIARY FROM 
DIXIE 


By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT. Being her Diary from 
November, 1861, to August, 1865. Edited by IsaBbetta D. 
Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 





Fort Sumpter Unper BomsarpMentT. (From an old print. ) 


Mrs. Chesnut was the most brilliant woman that the South has ever 
produced, and the charm of her writing is such as to make ail Southerners 
proud and all Northerners envious. She was the wife of James Chesnut, 
Jr., who was United States Senator from South Carolina from 1859 to 
1861, and acted as an aid to President Jefferson Davis, and was subse- 
quently a Brigadier-General in the Confederate Army. Thus it was that she 
was intimately acquainted with all the foremost men in the Southern cause. 

“ The book throbs with the intensity of the life it depicts. Recording 
the impressions of the moment, it gives a sense of reality and nearness that 
could have been gained in no other way. It is written straight from the 
heart, and with a natural grace of style that no amount of polishing could 
have imparted.” 
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THE GREATEST IMAGINATIVE STORY 


a since ‘* Looking Backward ’’ is 


THE DOOMSMAN 








HIS powerful novel begins in the 
October number of Tue MeErTro- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE and tells of the 

total destruction of the United States and 
the return of its few surviving citizens to a 
primitive state. A beautiful love interest 
develops as the tale progresses, and there are 
four superb illustrations to appear with each 
instalment. ‘The Doomsman” will be 
the literary sensation of 1905. Don’t 
miss any part of it. Begin reading it with 
the first chapters in the October number of 








THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Order this Number in Advance Price, 15 Cents 
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AA Unique Opportunity Now Ready 





HAMLIN GARL AND—<‘For the throngs of 
marvelously realized characters in each of 
these books we are indebted to the keen eyes, 
the abounding insight, and the swift imagi- 
nation of a born novelist.”” 


W. D. HOWELLS—*The novels he left are 


sufficient for his fame.’” 


OWEN WISTER—“‘In our generation he 
has no peer.”” 














SPECIAL AUTHORIZED EDITION 


The Complete Works of Frank Norris 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Four cloth-bound octavo volumes, library style, containing The 
Octopus, The Pit, Blix, McTeague, Moran of the Lady Letty, A 
Deal in Wheat, A Man’s Woman, and Essays on Authorship. 
Portrait of the author and illustrations by Frederic Remington, Frank 


X. Leyendecker, Lucius Hitchcock, and Charles E. Hooper. 


When Frank Norris died, one of the most promising careers 
in this generation was broken. He looked at the teeming life around 
him in a big sympathetic manner and, among a thousand common- 
place writers, took his work seriously. The life of the Middle 
West and the Coast was what interested him—so closely had he 
studied some phases of it that he may be said to have made them 
his own. Not to know Norris is to have missed the most charac- 
teristic American writer in his generation. 


The four volumes will be sent by express, prepaid, on receipt ot 
$3.50 in stamps, draft, money order or registered letter. A special 
easy payment offer will be submitted upon request. 


PROSPECTUS UPON REQUEST 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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Tf you want your Carpets 


APPLETON'’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER 


and Rugs to last and look bright, 


“ BISSELL’S 


“Cyco”’ 
Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


The corn broom merely scatters fine dust, whereas 
the Bissell lifts it out of the carpet and deposits it in 


the pan receptacles. The broom 


raises clouds of 


dust that settle back on the fine curtains, draper- 


ies, furniture, etc., filling the lungs of the opera- 
tor as well, whereas the Bissell confines all the 
dust, and cleanses the carpet as no other sweeper 


or corn broom can. 


No work is so dreaded by 


the housewife as sweeping with the corn broom. 


The Bissell reduces the labor of 


Write us a postal card today and we 
will send you a beautiful colored litho- 
graphed book mark free. Address, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 34, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Largest makers of 
carpet sweepers in the World. 


sweeping 
95%, and lasts longer than fifty brooms. 




















HEATING 


YOUR HOME BY THE 


PIERCE SYSTEM 


will prove the most satisfactory method—NO MATTER 
HOW COLD OUT OF DOORS. It will be found equal 
to the severest demands; the temperature of the rooms 
can be regulated by check drafts and fuel supply to slight- 
ly temper the chill of late spring and early fall. 


PIERCE BOILERS 


can be quickly and satisfactorily installed in your home 
with very little inconvenience to your family. Our booklet 
on heating and plumbing will be of interest to you ; send 
your name for a copy. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dept. L 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
254 4th Ave. 50 Oliver St. 831 Arch St. 



















4 4 2? Light-weight 
LiKkly Paris Trunk 
One of the standard trunks which have helped to 
build our reputation as manufacturers of the 


highest-quality traveling equipment in the world. 
Best materials throughout, leather binding; special solid 


bronze trimmings; duck and Irish linen linings. Best con- 
struction; riveted everywhere; not a nail used. Best 
workmanship; every part inspected and the whole guaran- 
teed perfect. Conveniently arranged. Finely finished. 


If your local dealers cannot supply 

you, write for illustrated cata- Z 
fagee T of our complete line 

of standard Trunks, Travel- 
ing Bags and Suit Cases 
with the “Likly” features. 
They are different. Be sure to 
look for this trade-mark on each 
piece. It symbolizes baggage quality. 
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Inviting a Thunderbolt 


“It is vain to look for a defense against 
lightning.” Thus wrote Publius Syrus, a wise 
man of the year 42 B. C. But, on the other 
hand, is it not the height of folly to zwvte the 

y thunderbolt? Modern science 

} with its experiments, as well as 





dwellers beneath its tall tower. If, then, you 
own a windmill, run for your life from beneath 
such a dangerous structure whenever the 
lightning plays. But, in case you have not 
yet installed a private water-supply, look into 
the merits of the only kind which is absolutely 















that lightning usually seeks __ that is, the 
isolated objects, such as . 
cially tall structures Hot-Air Pump 
made in whole or in 

‘ ‘Every man,there- _ sightly tower; you can tuck it away anywhere, 

4 fore, who erects__ in your cellar or in a corner of some outhouse. 
orbarnawind- other form of supplying water, because it is 
mill with much _ the best. 
construction power of the modest dweller in any Country 
places in peril Cottage. It can now be bought 


every-day experience, proves safe and reliable at all times and seasons— 
high trees, and espe- 
part of iron or steel. This little machine requires no high, un- 
abovehishouse It is fast superseding the windmill and every 
metal in its The Hot-Air Pump is within the purchasing 
the life of the at the very low price of $108. 


Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘A” sent free on application. 
P gu PP 


35 Warren St., New York. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 

234 Craig St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 
22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 


pais” eas a 
o eV 


xe” pP- . 
<< Rider-Ericsson 
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The Hot-Air Pump 








TUSKEGEE 


AND ITS PEOPLE 


Prepared by Officers and Former Students of the Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., under the Editorial Direction of 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Portraits of the several Authors and Views of the School 
r2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 


The book contains an introduction by Mr. Washington, a chapter on the ideals and 
achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. Scott, Mr. Washington’s executive secretary; 
a chapter by Mrs. Washington on the teaching of girls, and a chapter on the resources 
and material equipment of the school by Warren Logan, the treasurer of the school. 
These are supplemented by interesting autobiographical chapters by former students of 
the school who have been successful in various callings, each telling his story in his own 
way. ‘These chapters, taken at random, comprise the story of a teacher, a clergyman, a 
trained nurse, an architect, a builder, a contractor, a farmer, a cotton grower, a dairy- 
man, a brick mason, and a carpenter. 
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There Are 
Many Autos 
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How to invest small sums. 
How to tell a good investment. 


How you can convert $100 into 


$358.83. 


How to choose between real 
estate and stocks. 


How savings banks make their 
money. 


How to choose your partners. 


How to guard against uncertain 
“ prospects.” 


How to protect yourself in case 
you should not care to hold an in- 
vestment indefinitely, etc. 

This book is not an advertisement of any 


particular investment. It is a general “talk” 
about investments, based upon my experiences 


Vand observations. My book will interest all 


persons who can save $10 or more per moith 

from their income. Write me a postal. saying. 
simply, ‘Send How Money Grows.” 
You will receive the book, free, by 
return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


135 North American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Each and all need Dixon’s 
Flake Graphite—the lubricant 
that prevents wear, keeps 
bearings cool, and lasts. If 
you want to keep the Auto in 
motion, keep WDirxon’s Flake 
Graphite in the Auto. It con- 
quers the law of friction. 
Write for lubricant booklet— 
then you'll know. 


Department A F, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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rom TOKIO sin 


MANCHURIA 


An account of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War by Major LOUIS L. 
SEAMAN, late of the U. S. 
Army. He brought home many 
photographs of the army and war 
scenes, from which forty-three 
never before used have been 
chosen for this book. 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net 


Postage _Additional 


12mo. 





THE MAN 
ROOSEVELT 


By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 





No recent book has had wider 
notice or more untversal endorse- 
ment by the press. 








“Its candor will command attention 
and its fearlessness compel admiration.’’ 
— Troy (MN. Y.) Times 
‘*A sincere and readable sketch of the 
man he has attempted to portray.’’ 
—New York Tribune 
“It is a book that every young man 
will profit by reading. It is a book for 
all stations of men.’’— Baltimore Herald 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Postage, 12 cents additional 
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PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








LL motorists agree on the re- 
quirements of the ideal tour- 
ing car. It must represent the 
problems of motor power, safety, 
strength and _ lightness, perfectly 
solved. So far, the Studebaker 
1905 Four Cylinder Model repre- 
sents the most successful solution. 
Its striking, common-sense features, 
such as an absolutely sure ignition 
method, a lubrication system under which dry 
bearings are impossible, a rear axle construc- 
tion that takes dead weight from the axle 
drive, and other devices, give solid 
faction to the practical enthusiast. 
Studebaker Electrics are the most beautiful 
and perfectly working exponents of the storage 
battery principle. 
Complete catalogs forwarded on request. 


satis- 


Prompt deliveries. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manu 
facturers. 
Agencies in all principal cities. See opposite page. 
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HE autumnal picture of a 

smart trap behind a spanking 
pair, or a drag with merry crowd 
aboard, bowling along a country 
highway, lures many a man from 
an irksome roll-top in the city 
to his seat on the box. The 
matchless perfection of Studebaker 
turri-outs (harness and_ vehicle) 
evidenced by masterly lines and 


ever dependable sturdiness, accounts for their 


prevalence in fine country stables. 


STuDEBAKER BROTHERS Mere. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


New York, Broadway and 7th Ave. at 48th St. 
Chicago, lil, 378 to 388 Wabash Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo., 810 to 814 Walnut St, 

San Francisco, Cal, Cor. Market and 10th Sts. 
Portiand, Ore., 330-336 E. Morrison St. 
Denver, Col., Cor, 15th and Blake Sts. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St. 
Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm St. 









Local agencies everywhere. Factory and exec- 
utive offices, SoutH BEND, INpb. 
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Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 
Oil. 





Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, Ciiices, 
Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggistin a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 

















— re not solid comfort,.who has at times ex- 
that uncertain feeling about the legs—try 


“BRIGHTON 
case Garters 


Easy on the romney easy on the socks. Made of one 
piece fy silk webbing (not mercerized cotton). 
Allcolors apd patterns. mapas trimmings, 25 cents 


a pair—all ers or by mail 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 
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Two Ways Are Better Than One 


The Krell Auto-Grand is a piano of the highest grade, splendid singing 


quality and exquisite tone; played the ordinary way, or, by simply turning a lever 
it becomes an automatic instrument, operated by perforated rolls of music. 


As a regular piano, it is worthy of the master’s skillful touch, As an automatic 
instrument, a child may render everything from grand opera to popular song. 


The Krell Auto-Grand is wm/ike all other instruments. Please remember 
it is not somebody’s piano offered in combination with a piano player made by 
somebody else. It is built at one and the same time, and is so constructed 
as to offer two different instruments in one case—that is, an instrument which 
may be successfully operated in two different ways. The superiority of the 
Krell Auto-Grand is due to numerous new and excellent ideas in mechanical 
construction, all covered by patents which can not be used by other makers. 
It does not easily get out of order. The parts are readily reached, and they 
may be quickly repaired or replaced, when necessary. 


Write to-day for catalog R describing this remarkable instrument in full, and ask for our 


Special Offer 


by which a Krell Auto-Grand piano may be secured on exceptionally easy terms. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a she cer period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Art Schools and Classes 
ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART: drawing, painting, illustrations, designs. Mass. Ave., Boston. (Circular.) 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 


IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s Sons.............. 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (Send for price list.) 
CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 
OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 


Automobile Accessories 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.: “Dixon's Flake Graphite”................ Jersey City, N. J. 


Automobile Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN: H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (Send for catalogue and “‘Coast to Coast”’ book.) 
MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices... .(Booklet.) 
RAMBLER: Thomas B. Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis.................. (Catalogue free on request.) 
STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO.: Complete Catalogs forwarded on request. South Bend, Ind. 


Bags, Trunks and Valises 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. A ‘‘Likly” Bag....... (Catalogue T.) 
Beverages 
COCA-COLA: ‘The most refreshing drink in the world”’............0ceeeees All Soda Fountains. 


Book Plates 


HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Buston, Mass. ‘‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, IIl., Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.” 


Please mention Apr eton’s Booxrovers MaGAzIne when you write to advertisers 
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Boots and Shoes 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY: Queen Quality, $3.50 the pair...... 9 Bickford Street, Boston. 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 
LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York................. (Samples and price submitted.) 


China (Fine) 
POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York............. ......(Booklet.) 


China for Decorators 
L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich... . (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 


PETERS CHOCOLATE: “ Irresistibly delicious’’. .. Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Tae ROCHESIER CANDY WORKS... ... 2... cc ccc ccc cceee 407-411 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Clock Manufacturers 
AMERICAN CUCKOO CLOCK CO.: Station S, 3, Philadelphia, Pa.................. (Booklet free.) 


Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 


Dress Specialties 
CARMELITA FANS: ‘The Daintiest Fans at the Lowest Prices’”......220 Broadway, New York. 


Fire Arms 
IVER JOHNSON CO.: ‘‘ Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver,” 134 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue.) 


Fishing Tackle 


A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 
Food Products 

IE CO I Ss 5 6 0. Siw cib da.y < «4a Ooin +.6in diate ete The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT CO.: Exquisite Dessert Confections.................. On sale everywhere. 


Fountain Pens 


L. E. WATERMAN & CO.: ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen’’........ 173 Broadway, New York. 
THE “WHITNEY” ADJUSTABLE: Guaranteed absolutely perfect....R. W. Whitney, Cleveland, O. 


Furniture (Church) 
PULPITS, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. McClees & Co...............0...0.. 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (Invalid) 


INVALID WHEEL & ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS: Chair and Wheel Co., 271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 


Furniture (Office) 


AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc.” 
BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn.-: Burr’s Index, Burr’s Trial Balance Sheet. (Catalogue.) 
THE HEINN CO.: Milwaukee, Originators ‘‘ Loose Leaf Catalogue System’’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 


Glass (Stained) 
THE WILLET STUDIOS: Memorial Windows, Portraits on Glass, etc., 723 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg. 
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Hand Cars for Children 
I ey I, Go ioc svccka sandawesuvcceaves 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Harness 
TUTTLE & CLARK: Harness correct instyle. Detroit,Mich................... (Catalogue B free.) 


Heaters and Furnaces 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO.: Syracuse, N. Y....(Postal for Booklet, Department L.) 


Household Specialties 
BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... .(Booklet.) 
pe I Bs 2 See are rae Dept. 34, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York. (136-page owed free.) 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.: Pittsburg, Pa. (Send for book, ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.”’ Dept. 31.) 
HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘A’’ free. 
PEARLINE :—Gentle, harmless yet effective way of washing.................. On sale everywhere. 


Insurance (Life) 
THE PRUDENTIAL: Newark, N. J.........0.00cccececececueees (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 


Kennel Directory 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS: Newcastle Kennels. ....... ccc cccccisccccccccccccccsccs Brookline, Mass. 


Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light.”’. ..(Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Magazines 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE: isc. a copy, $1.80 a year........ 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 


Medical Specialties 
CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘‘Vinol,’’ an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO.: ‘‘ Hair Guaranteed by Bank’”’..... ....942 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 
es PTE oe ee re ....Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Music Supplies 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill...:........... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 


Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS: Harlan P. Kelsey, Beacon Building, Boston, Mass... ..(Catalogue.) 


Paper—Printing—Engraving 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY: ‘Old Hampshire Bond’’............ South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties....Write for samples. 


Photographic Supplies 
THE GOERZ LENS: Room 86, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y.....‘‘ The best photo lens in the world.” 


Pianos 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Cincinnati, O. Represented in all large cities. Catalogue. 


Piano Players 
THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO.: Write for ‘“‘ Krell Auto-Grand”’ special offer. New Castle, Ind. 
eo BG ee ee eee ee Send for free Illustrated Catalog, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 


Piease mention AppLeton’s BookLovers MAGAzINE when you write to advertisers 
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Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M., Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, etc. (Stamp for circular.) 


Publishers 
THE RIDGWAY-THAYER CO.: ‘Frenzied Finance’”’................. Union Square, New York. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON: ‘‘ The Complete Works of Frank Norris.” 416 West 13th St., New York. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.: ‘Special offer to ‘Country Calendar’ subscribers.’ New York. 


Railroads 
CANADIAN PACIFIC: “‘Away from the heat in the Canadian Rockies.” Robt. Kerr, P.T.M., Montreal. 
GRAND TRUNK: ‘“ Temagami,’”’ the Sportsman’s Paradise........... G. T. Bell, G.P.A., Montreal. 
GREAT CENTRAL: Michigan Line to Toledo and Detroit, D. G. Edwards, P.T.M., Cincinnati. 
GREAT NORTHERN: To the Lewis and Clark Exposition........ F. I. Whitney, P.T.M., St. Paul. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC: New York to San Francisco, ‘“‘Sunset Route.’’ 349 Broadway, New York City. 
Sanitariums 
THE GLEASON HEALTH RESORT: Edward B. Gleason, Proprietor................ Elmira, N. Y. 
HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narragansett Bay:................... Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 
JACKSON HEALTH RESORT, THE: J; Arthur jJackaon, M.D., Mgr.............. Dansville, N. Y. 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, THE: Send for Illustrated Booklet ‘““B”.............. Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Sectional Bookcases 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) 


Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware 
COMMUNITY SILVER: Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y........................ Booklet. 
TIFFANY & CO.: Silversmiths. Union Square, New York. Our 1905 Blue Book sent on request. 
Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York......... ‘Pure as the Pines.”” (Booklet.) 


Stationery Specialties 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4N. 13th St., Philadelphia.......... Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes. 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY: “ Brighton Garters”’............. 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Talking Machines 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE: ‘Loud enough for dancing’ ....... ............ Camden, N. J. 
Toilet Specialties 
CAR-MEINE: Hygienic Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube.......... Geo. J. Wallau, 2 Stone St., New York. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Talcum.........(Sold everywhere.) 
MAD GAP Usa: ~ POF LOU ONE BAIN”... oon osc ne se sevievinae Enoch Morgan’s Sons, New York. 


Typewriters and Duplicators 
DAUS TIP TOP DUPLICATOR: Sent on trial... ........csecccssess See display advertisement. 
SPAYD: Philadelphia. Rents all makes, 50c. up per month.......Sells em on terms to suit you. 
UNDERWOOD: Visible Writing......... Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
aes PAG aan ois 0:60 6s ints yk slain Sale cee Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
MENDEL & COMPANY: Ask for the Mendel make............ 129 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Filters 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass....New in principle, germ-proof. (Booklet N.) 


Please mention Arriteton’s Booktovers MaGazineE when you write to advertisers 
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OPEN THROUGHOUT 
Taf) THE YEAR AND IN SEASON 














The Gregorian 





35th Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, 
New York 


Elegantly appointed Hotel—centrally 
located. 


Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 
European plan. 
Refined patronage solicited. 





Write for illustrated booklet 














—E————E~ 


HOPEWORTH 
SANITARIUM 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
ESTABLISHED 1883 








NO INSANE 


M. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 
The Ten Eyck, Atsany, un. y. 


Near State Capitol and other places of interest 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF A delightful home for those wish- 














THE SANITARIUM 


1850 CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 1905 
A Magnificent Fire-proof Structure 





4 This Popular Sanitarium with its able corps 
of Physicians, Nurses, and Attendants, and over 
fifty years’ experience in meeting the needs of 
its patrons, has won a world-wide reputation 
for thorough and systematic work, the results of 
which have been very satisfactory. 

{| The bathing and treatment facilities here are 
unexcelled by any in this country. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘B,” giving rates 
and other particulars. 


No insane or tubercular cases received. 








be 











THE 


r 
Gleason Health Resort 


(Open all the pay 
_ ELMIRA, N.Y. — 











Located in the beautiful Chemung Valley, one thousand 
feet above sea level. Modern methods and equipment com- 
bined with curative benefits of a remarkably healthful 
locality. 

All the comforts of first-class family hotel — elevator, 
sun parlor, ete. Baths, electricity, and massage, golf and 
driving. 

Write for booklet “B” to 


EDWARD B. GLEASON, Proprietor. 














ing to spend some time in this 
EUROPEAN PLAN SoBe and historic city. 
Most attractive Hotel in New H, J. Rockwell & Son 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








is a new Fireproof Building of the best type, located on the 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New Jersey, between the piers. 


The Leeds Company 


solicits your patronage and invites you to write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates. 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 





— 
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he Hamilton 


Away jrom the city’s noise and smoke. 80 minutes’ ride from Broadway 
American and European Plans 


W. F. Seo, 


Write jor booklet 


ST. LOUIS 








The eG ‘ 


+ GT 


Jackson Health Resort 


| ‘ 





Wr Uk WKAR AG 


This Genuine Leather Turkish Rocker 


Shipped anywhere in the U. S., freight $3 
charges PREPAID, upon receipt of 

If after careful examination it is found ex- 
actly as represented, pay the balance, $28.50, 
and you have the greatest value ever offered. 
A chair equal to this will cost you at retail 
from $45 to $50. It is made of the very finest 
genuine leather cbtainable, and workman- 
ship is perfect. ‘*There is nothing better 
made.” Write to-day. Leather Furniture 
Catalogue No. 33 sent free. 


Central Mantel Company, 1238 Olive St., St. Louis 





DANSVILLE 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY NEW YORK 


ON THE DELAWARE, LACKA- 
WANNA & WESTERN RAILWAY 


November with the beauty and salubrity of the autumn 
days in the hills and valleys of the Genesee Valley region 
of Western New York, make this time of year ideal for 
taking treatment or rest at the Jackson Health Resort. 
Send for illustrated literature and argument for 


value of methods, terms and all infor- 
mation. Address 


Patent 
The bracing atmosphere of September, October and sppticd for 








OUTDOOR EXERCISE 


and fun a-plenty without child 
being on its feet too much 


e 


Irish Mail 
“It's geared” 
Brings all muscles into play; 
overtaxes none. Very light 
running. Hygienic in de- 
sign; fastest, strongest, 
smartest hand car. For 
boysand girls. Perfectly safe. 
If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 


“ He can't upset"’ from us. Write for booklet FREE, 


J. ARTHUR —* M.D., Mégr. Hill-Standard Mig. Co., 612 trish Mail Street 











Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 














The Failure of Merrill & Baker puniisners 





Finds us with a few sets on hand of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


which we must sell to pay our advertising bills. The sets are their latest edition, 
down to the fall of Port Arthur, new, just from the bindery, beautifully bound 


in half morocco. We shall sell them for 


Less than even Damaged Sets have ever been sold 


Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath some day ; now 
is the time. No need forus to tell you about Ridpath. The English- 


speaking world has pronounced this the only history of the 
world worth having. 


It is endorsed by Ex-Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and MeKinley, Jefferson 
Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Henry W. French, Bishop Vineent, Dr. 
Cayler, Rabbi Emil G. Hirseh, Presidents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Boston 
University, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale and other 
Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as a historian is 
his wonderfully beautiful style,—a style no other historian in any 
generation has ever equaled. He tells the world’s history as none 
other could ever tell it; he makes the heroes of history real living 
men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of 
—— in such a fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of novels. 


Why you ought to buy Ridpath now 


Because it is the only general history recognized as the standard of authority. 

Because every one should know history in these history making days. 

Because it is so beautifully written your children will learn to love history 
instead of trashy literature. 

Because this is your chance to buy it at a nominal price 
before—and you may pay in small sums monthly If you prefer. 


Ridpath is in 9 massive volumes, 4,000 pages, 2,000 illustrations 


much less than ever 


Please mention ArpLeton’s BooKLovers MaGazIneE when you write to advertisers 
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S WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. 

oy Chicago 
g Send Ridpath Sample 

end me p Pp 

Pages and ful) particulars, as 
offered in BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


wns through the heart of every 

phase of Western scenery. A trip 
with a new interest for every minute, 
and inspiring picture for every mile. 


The most comfortable and interesting way to the 


Lewis 6 Clark Exposition 


Send two cents postage for illustrated booklet 
**A Camera Journey to the Lewis S° Clark Exposition’’ 
or for ‘*A Summer Playground ’”’ 
For rates and further particulars address 


F. I. WHITNEY, Passenger Trafle Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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MR. LAWSON’S FIGHT AGAINST CORRUPTION 










in high finance has become a National question. This volume contains 
Mr. Lawson’s epoch-making story up to and including ‘‘ The Crime of 
Amalgamated.’’ It has stirred the country as nothing has done since the pub- 
lication of ‘«‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ At all Bookstores. Ready September 15th. 


ORDER YOUR. BOOK NOW 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, Publishers 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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APPLETON NOVELS 


THE WINE PRESS 


By ANNA RosEson Brown. Author of “ Millionaire’s Son.’? 12mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

‘*This book is a real novel, no mere tale. It is thoughtful and genuine, not some new 

rendering of a wornout theme. It will be widely read and discussed.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE PORT OF STORMS 


: By ANNA McCiureE Snort. Author of ‘‘ The Law of Life.’? 1t2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Is Pride stronger than Love? Is Love stronger than Faith? (Can Love forgive a breach of 
Faith caused by Love, and fail to forgive a breach of Faith caused by Pride? All these questions are 
handled in this book in the feverish atmosphere of modern New York, where a beautiful girl abondons 
all the fruits of Love for the elusive satisfaction of social power. 


THE FIRE OF SPRING 


By MarGareT Potter. Author of ‘“‘ House of De Mailly,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

The questions of how far a man may let his business absorb him without danger to his 
domestic life, of how long a young, romantic, incxperienced girl will bear loneliness in her married 
life, are treated in this book. 


THE CLOCK AND THE KEY 


By ArtHurR HENRY VESEY. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
The old Venetian clock, the St. Petersburg pamphlet, the American curio dealer, the 
lover, and the lady—these are the characters in this novel that solve the mystery of the missing jewels. 


AN ACT IN A BACKWATER 


By E. F. Benson. Author of “‘ Dodo’’ and ‘‘The Challoners.”” 12mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The heroine is discovered by the hero engaged in preventing a puppy-dog fresh from his 
bath from: shaking his curly coat on her newest frock. The artist hero promptly falls in love with 
the laughing girl and hastens home to paint her picture. 




















LANGBARROW HALL 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a book of strong situations, a thoroughly satisfactory book, a long interesting book—a 
book which one lives in reading, and a book which it must have been a deep pleasure to the author 
to write. 


MY POOR RELATIONS 


By MAARTEN MaartTens. Author of ‘‘Gods Fool,’”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This book deals with Dutch peasant life, which the writer’s droll sense of humor and power 
of pathos makes enthrallingly interesting. 











THE HOUSE OF HAWLEY 


By Etmore Extiotr Peake. Author of ‘‘ The Darlingtons,’’ etc. 1t2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Sweet is the adjective that most properly applies to this entrancing novel. - It is a pure, lovely 
story of a grand old man, a beautiful young girl, and her noble young lover. The reader is awe- 
stricken at the writer’s grasp of the beautiful in life. 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Please mention ArrLeton’s BookLovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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It may be your widow and your fatherless little 
ones who will some day need to be shielded from 
the cruel attacks of poverty, want and_ suffering. 
Join hands NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for your family against their time 
of need—as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insurance Desired. Full Information will be Promptly Given. 
Prudential Premiums are Fixed— Not Subject to Increase. Prudential Policies have Paid-up 
Values and other Important Benefits. Learn by writing to the Home Office, Dept.) 8 
how small the cost of Life Insurance and how Easily Carried. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Steudard” Porcelain Enameled ware is the indispensable equipment for a 
modern home; always moderate in cost no matter how simple or elaborate. 
Its snow white, seamless, non-porous surface is a constant assurance of 
health, its beauty a source of comfort and satisfaction to all the family, and 
its installation in your home is a small investment, which not only quickly 
earns its cost through daily use, but considerably increases the value of 
your house, if at any time you should want to sell or rent. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the handsomest booklet of 
its kind, and contains 100 interesting pages. 

The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-27, costing approximately $90.00— not counting piping 
and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE for six cents postage. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Steudard” Ware bears our “Stavdard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 


trade-mark “Steudasd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not “Stesdesd” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Pert. s:, prrrssurcH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Steudard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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| The refreshing bath must be complete, 
must eliminate waste matter fromthe 
pores and aid their breathing. A 
HAND SAPOLIO 


bath does this, Sives a delicious 





sensc of fresh coolness, and tones 


| of BS | upthe body toresist debilitating heat. 


SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. 
All the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its de- 
lights by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a 
bath above a commonplace cleansing process, makes every 
pore respond, and energizes the whole body. It is a summer 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who would be 
daintily clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea breeze; 
prevents sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 





THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes 
it a very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, 
but is made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. 
Its use is a fine habit. 





HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is 
made by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, 
soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. Don’t argue, 
Don’t infer, Try it! 





Trow Directory, PrintinG AND BooxetnoiInc Company 














SP Boraled Taleb 
. Toullet 
Powder, 


Beautifies and. Sy A. positive Relief 
Preserves the * >for Prickly Heat, Chafin§ 


Complexion. . 9395. and. Sunburn. 


Be sure that you get the original. For sale everywhere or by mail 25e. 
Sample Free. Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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CREAM of WHEAT 


is the nght part of the wheat for nerve and 
muscle, is nght in the way it is prepared at 
the mill, and is nght in serving. It is popular, 
and has the right of way among all cereals. 


A PERFECT CEREAL—A DAINTY DESSERT—ALL GROCERS. 


Copyright 1905, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Pure as the Pines 


A LATHER-LUXURY 
Children enjoy using Packers Tar Soap. It quickly 
removes scurf or dandruff from the head and 
promotes a healthy condition of the hair and skin. 


THE PACKER MFG.CO.,NEW YORK. 
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Which is the best advertisement? 


$500.00 


To the readers who select the best advertisement in this magazine for the month 
of October (page, half-page, or quarter-page), and who give the best reason for 
their selection (in not more than fifteen words), the publishers will award prizes 
to the value of five hundred dollars as described in the pages following. 


Very Simple Rules 


The three advertisements in each instance securing the largest number of votes will be 
considered the prize advertisements. 





The competitor giving the best reason for his choice (in fifteen words) will receive the first 
prize. The second, third and other prizes will be awarded accordingly. 

A prize committee consisting of five well known advertising managers (see names in pages 
following) will decide on the votes submitted. 

The reason for the selection must be written on the margin of the advertisement selected 
and not on a separate sheet. When an advertisement is back of the table of contents 
or on a cover page competitors may attach their slip toa sheet of paper and in- 
dicate the advertisement chosen, to save mutilation of the magazine. 

The name and address of the competitor must be written in the space indicated by the 
coupon (see pages following) and the slip, with the address, must be pinned or gummed 
to the advertisement and sent in with it, one slip (only) for each competitive advertise- 
ment sent in. 


A competitor who votes on more than one advertisement for each coupon will be disqualified. 


All replies must be in hand on the fifteenth day of October. No letters will be opened until 
that date, so that no communications can be answered. 

The prizes will be awarded in ten days after the close of the competition and the results will 
be made known in the December number. 





Send by mail and address your envelope as follows 


Advertising Prize Competition 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(See following pages) 
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The Prize List 


The prizes will consist of the finest sets of library books 
published by D. Appleton & Co. The aggregate value of the prizes 
each month to be $500 or over. If a competitor should happen 
to win a set of books which he already has, the amount will be placed 
to his credit to apply on some other set or sets of books from 
D. Appleton & Co.’s catalogue. If a prize-winner is already a sub- 
scriber to the magazine he may have his prize subscription sent to 
a friend. 














For the Best Full-Page Advertisement 


First Prize—One set Appletons’ Universal Encyclopedia and Atlas. Twelve 
volumes bound in half morocco. ee eee ee ek Oe $96.00 








Second Prize—A Century of French Romances. New translations of the 
Masterpieces of French Literature; being a history of French fiction 
for a hundred years Portraits and caricature of cach author. 
Twenty volumes, gilt top and deckle edges. Value . . . .. . 60.00 










Third Prize—The Music of the Modern World. Explained and illustrated 
for American readers. Including portraits of great musicians, 
color plates, etc. Published in four sections. Value . . . . . 36.00 








Additional Prizes—Ten additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 





For the Best Half-Page Advertisement 


First Prize—The Novels of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Anthony Hope. 
Authorized edition from new Scotch face type. Illustrations by 
Gibson, Christy, Clinedinst and others. Twenty-eight vols. Value $70.00 









Second Prize—The Historical Romances of Louisa Miihlbach. <A _ history of 
the great crises in Germany, Austria. Russia, England. Switzerland, 
Egypt, France, Holland, and Prussia during two hundred years 
till Waterloo. Twenty volumes, half morocco. Value. . . . 36.00 







Third Prize—The Library of Valuable Information. It takes up for simple 
descriptive study the- most vital subjects of general knowledge. 
Profusely illustrated. Twenty-five volumes. With a complete index 


toeach volume. Value 





Additional Prizes—Ten additional prizes of an annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 
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For the Best Quarter-Page Advertisement 


First Prize—The Novels of James Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated with steel 


plates. Thirty-two volumes, cloth, Value ....... . $48.00 





Second Prize—The Historical Romances of George Ebers. Translated 


from the German. Fifteen volumes, half morocco. Value ¢ ; 34.00 


Third Prize—The Manx Edition of the 


writings of Hall Caine Nine 
volumes, cloth. Value 


12.00 


Additional Prizes—Ten additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 





30.00 


Similar prizes will be offered each month. The idea is self-evident. We 
want our readers to study carefully every advertisement in the magazine. 


The Judges 


The prize committee of five members which will 


decide on the best answers submitted will consist of the 
following well known advertising managers : 


C. W. CHENEY, Mellin’s Food Co., Boston. 





IRVING COX, “ Peter’s Milk Chocolate,””’ New York. 

TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co., Niagara Falls 
F. B. MIDDLETON, Jr., Victor Talking Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
JOHN E. ROOT, the New York Central Railroad, New York. 





Write your name and address below, cut out this slip and pin or gum it 
to the advertisement selected. 


Name 


Address 


1905 


October, 


(Read carefully matiing directions given *1 





clan es five and seven on first page of this announcement.) 
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WEBSTER’S 


| NTERNATIONAL , 











UP TO DATE and RELIABLE 


RECENTLY ADDED 
25,000 NEW WORDS and PHRASES 
Also New Biographical Dictionary and 
New Gazetteer of the World 
2380 Quarto Pages 5000 Illustrations 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) World’s Fair, St. Louis 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Chief Justice FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, says: I regard the International as of the utmost value 
in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough. 


























Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Be ular Edition, size 7x10x2% in. 1116 pages. 1400 illustrations. 3 bindings. 
uxe Edition, "size 54x8\x1 Kin. Printed from same plates on bible paper. 2 bindings. 
FREE, ‘Dictionary Wrinkles.’’ Also illustrated pamphlets. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
oer HE BEST 












































The Failur C of Mer I ill & Baker Publishers 


Finds us with a few sets on hand of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


which we must sell to pay our advertising bills. The sets are their latest edition, 
down to the fall of Port Arthur, new, just from the bindery, beautifully bound 
in half morocco. We shill sell them for 


Less than even Damaged Sets have ever been sold 


Hundreds who read this have decided to buy Ridpath some day ; now 
is the time. No need for us to tell you about Ridpath. The English- 
speaking world has pronounced this the only history of the 

world worth having. 





It is endorsed by Ex-Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and MeKinley, Jefferson 
Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Henry W. French, Bishop Vineent. Dr. 
Cuyler, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, lresidents of Aun Arbor, Amherst, Brown, HKoston 
University, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale and other 
Colleges, and by the Great American People, 200,000 of whom own and love it, 
The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as a historian is 
his wonderfully beautiful style,—a style no other historian in any 
generation has ever equaled. He tells the world's history as none 
other could ever tell it; he makes the heroes of history real living 
men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of J : Ry WESTERN 
empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes as ab- i ig Go NEWSPAPER 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of novels. ” ASSOCIATION 
4 


: 204 Dearborn St. 

Why you ought to buy Ridpath now rs *"Ganeae 

Because it isthe only general history recognized as the standard of authority. 1?) Send me Ridpath Sample 

Because every one should know history in these history making days. Pages and ful) particulars, as 

Because it is so “be autifully written your children will learn to love history offered in BOOK LOVERS MAGAZINE, 
instead of trashy literature 

Because this is your chance to buy it at a nominal price—much less than ever 
before—and you may pay in small sums monthly if you prefer. 


Ridpath is in 9 massive volumes, 4,000 pages, 2,000 illustrations 





NAME 


ADDRESS 
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THE COUNTRY CALENDAR 

















The Country 
Calendar for one 
year and a copy of 
“Garden Making,” as 
per your special offer, 





FOR OCTOBER 





. The most 

beautiful Twenty-five 
magazine cents a copy. 
i ; Three dollars 
in the 

world a year 





OOK COMPAN: 
. LONDEN. woe 





—___ ea) 


Will contain a magnificently illustrated article by HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM on 


President Roosevelt 


— ASA — 


Country Gentleman 


Excellent new photographs, taken by special appointment with our artist, of the President, cutting 
down trees, haying in the fields, and enjoying himself generally at Sagamore Hill. 


In this number also will appear a timely article by JOHN BURROUGHS and the following 
important 













HOME-MAKING FEATURES: FALL=PLANTING FEATURES: 
Remaking a Village Color Schemes in the Garden 
Stately Country Houses How to Plant a Tree 
pele Water Supply for Country Homes Planting for the Hardy Garden 
por syed an Co-operating with the Architect Tables for Fall Planting 


This beautiful special number will be sold out immediately on publication. 


SPECIAL OFFER All lovers of life inthe country are strongly urged to sub- 


scribe to our new magazine before the October issue 

coines out, especially as we are now offering to new subscribers Professor L. H. Bailey's 

standard work on ‘* GARDEN MAKING,’’ FREE, —400 pages, 250 illustrations, regular 

edition, issued by The Macmillan Company,—at the regular subscription price of $3.00. 
Cut off this coupon and send at once to 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS BOOK COMPANY 






































| 13 Astor Place, New York | 
| BOOKLOVERS OCTOBER, ‘05 = 
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PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT'S 
PRESTIGE 


IN THE WEST 


is the title of a very timely and striking article 
written by a newspaper friend of the President for 
the October number of the 


Metropolitan Magazine 


Another article of compelling interest deals with 
the dry-point portraiture of the American girl by 
Otto Schneider, an appreciation of whose art is 


contributed by the well-known novelist, 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


This article is illustrated in color and is one of 
six commanding features in the number. There are 
also instalments of two novels and five complete 
short stories. It isa superb issue. All good news- 
dealers sell Tote Merropotiran Macazine. The 
price is fifteen cents a copy. It is worth more. 


For sale on September 15th. 


Please mention AppLeton’s Bookiovers MaGaziInr when vou write to advertisers 
e 
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THE MANX 
EDITION 


After much negotiation and at 
very large expense we have secured 
the right to publish the FIRST 
AND ONLY uniform edition of 
the writings of HALL CAINE, 
which wé are prepared to offer at a 
very low price and on sma/l monthly 
payments, including 








ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Appleton's 


This beautiful set of books is 
printed on fine heavy English finish 
paper and contains 16 full-page il- 
lustrations. The sets are bound in 
red buckram with elaborate gold 
stamping. The FAMOUS’ OLD 
MANX CROSS is reproduced on 
each volume in gold design. This 
set of popular writings will make 
a most valuable addition to your 


library. 








SEE COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Please mention ArrLteton’s BooKLovers MaGAzINnE when you write to advertisers 
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in Nine Volumes 


COMBINATION 
OFFER 


We will send this set of 
volumes by EXPRESS PREPAID 
and enter your name for one year’s 
subscription to APPLETON’S 
BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
on receipt of the coupon (below) 
giving your name and address. If, 
after examining the books, you 
like them, send us $1.00 and agree 
to pay $1.00 a month for 11 months. 
If you do not like them, return the 
books at our expense. 








Mr. HALL CAINE 


Booklovers Magazine 


5 FAO Ei “EN: 





; 3 Appleton’s Book- 
Pat f lovers Magazine, $3.00 
2 i Hall Caine, Nine 

: ‘ Volumes, 15.00 


Total, $18.00 
SPECIAL 
PRICE, $12.00 





ne. 


j INSPECTION COUPON—CUT THIS OUT 
D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fifth Avenue, New York. A 

Gentiemen: Kindly send me the ** Manx Edition’’ of Hall Caine by express prepaid for 
examination, and enter my name for one year’s subscription to ‘‘Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine.”’ 
If I am satisfied after seeing the books I agree to pay $1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 11 
months, making a total of $12.00. If not satisfied I will return the books to you at your expense. 
> Name 











CUT HERE 
CUT HERE 














Address 


CUT THIS OUT 
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THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Ornamental 


Illustrated - ; Cloth 


12mo F $1.50 


This is a new novel, the fourth chronologically in Mr. Chambers’ 
series concerning early American history, of which the first two are 
“Cardigan” and the “ Maid-at-Arms,” but the historical setting serves 
only as a background for one of the author’s prettiest love stories. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with the hero, and we have all met and loved 
the heroine. This is Mr. Chambers’ latest, most mature, and best work. 








D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Ghe 


YOUNG MAN 


AND THE 


WORLD 


12mo $1.50 net 


Ornamenta: Postage 


Cloth Additional 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Plowboy at twelve; logger at fourteen; college graduate at twenty-three, 
plainsman, law-clerk, lawyer; United States Senator at thirty-six—that is what 
Senator Beveridge, poor and without a pull, has done by sheer pluck and hard work. 

This book is a talk with the young man about the young man of the young 
man’s country by its most prominent young man. 

It is concentrated common sense. It does not preach, scold, nor advise 
tiresomely. It reads like friends talking together. It is as forcible, vigorous, 
and healthy as the man himself. 














D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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TWO DE LUXE EDITIONS 





Ghe SEATS of the MIGHTY 
By GILBERT PARKER 


Decorative Lining. Illustrated in Colors. 8vo. Gold Stamped, Cloth 
Binding, $2.00 net; postage additional. (Jn a box.) 


The novel appears in a dress worthy of the stately courtesy 
of the book and of old Montreal in its palmiest days. These 
are the memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, sometime an officer 
in the Virginia Regiment and afterward of Amherst’s Regiment. 

*« Another historical romance of the vividness and intensity 
of ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ has never come from the pen 
of an American. From the first chapter to the last word 
interest in the book never varies; one finds it difficult to in- 
terrupt the narrative with breathing space. It whirls with ex- 
citement and strange adventure all the scenes do 
homage to the genius of the author.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 





THE SEVEN SEAS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 net ; postage additional 


These well-known poems, with the swing and go and big- 
ness of them, the salt sea air and the hungry waves, the 
humanity and the grim humor of them, are offered to the pub- 
lic in a new and attractive form. The book has a beautiful 
cover design, silk lining, end pieces, and eight full-page colored 
illustrations. Every page is surrounded by borders, and the 
whole color effect is in different shades of green. (In a box.) 




















D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The flight of the Empress from Paris in 1870. 


The Second French Empire 


By Dr. Tuos. W. Evans. Edited by Dr. E. A. Crane. _ Illustrated. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $3.00 net. (J a box.) 


Dr. Evans was the American dentist who aided the Empress Eugénie in her escape from 
Paris after Sedan. He was a personal friend of the Emperor, and paints an intensely vivid, 
human and touching picture of the fallen great people and of the times. 

Dr. Evans was intimate not only with the Emperor and Empress, but with all the 
celebrities who came to the French court. He was always a guest of honor at all the 
grand functions, and describes everything with a minute faithfulness. The book is of great 


historical interest and value. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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APPLETON.S’ NEW NOVELS 
BABY BULLET 


By LLOYD OSBORNE 
Illustrated. 12z2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
The jolliest, most delightfully humorous love story that has been 
written in the last ten years. Baby Bullet is an orphan automo- 
bile. Read the story and you will discover what an “ orphan 
automobile”’ means. It is all through the adoption of Baby 
Bullet by her elderly female traveling companion that a dear, 
sweet, human modern girl meets a very nice young man, and a 
double romance is begun and finished on an automobiling tour 


through England. 


TIME, THE COMEDIAN 
By KATE JORDAN 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
An intensely interesting novel with a remarkable plot. 
The scene of the action is chiefly in Paris, and there are many 
vivid pictures of the modern Mecca of women. The novel shows 
what a dangerous thing a love letter is even if it is not produced 
for twenty years. The personality of the girl heroine of the 
novel is the most attractive thing in the book, and the reader 
prays from page to page for her happiness. 


AT THE EMPEROR’S WISH 


By OSCAR KING DAVIS 


Decorative Lining. Full-page Illustrations and Head and Tail Pieces to Chapters. 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.25 


The story of a Japanese soldier who wins fame, honor, 
wealth, rank, and the lady of his heart in the Russo-Japanese War. 


PATRICIA, A MOTHER 
By IOTA 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


A story of mother-love, of a mother’s struggle to win and save 


her boy, and of her victory. 

















D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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APPLETONS’ 





NEW 





NOVELS 











_ DUKE OF 
DEVIL-MAY-CARE 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


12mo. Ornamental 


This is a glorious novel of the 
South. 
hero; Devil-May-Care is his plan- 
The hero is a bold rider 


and a brave wooer and wins the 


Duke is the name of the 


tation. 


heroine in spite of all obstacles. 





HE AND 
HECUBA 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Author of “ Pam.” 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 





I2mo. 






This is a story of English life, a 





strong character study in which a 





clergyman and a gay worldly Span- 





ish lady play the principal parts. 





The book is optimistic and cheery 






in tone in spite of tragic elements. 





It contains humor, pathos, love 





and magnanimity. 











REPTILES 


By H. W. McVICKAR 


With many full-page illustrations 
by the author. Elaborate sketches 
and decorations throughout. 12mo. 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


This brilliant novel, of which 
the author has interpreted the spirit 
with his sketches, is a study of 
matrimony. ‘The scene is in Paris, 
New York, Newport and Florida. 
The conclusion is—that you must 


read the book. 








THE GAME and 
THE CANDLE 


By FRANCES DAVIDGE 







Author of “The Misfit Crown.” 


I2mo. 





Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 





This is a story of modern New 





York society life and of a man who 





made something of himself. A 





rather pathetic figure is the daugh- 





ter of a Western millionaire who 





marries the hero. She is untrained 





and ‘finds it impossible to be con- 





ventional. The book ends happily. 















D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OLE 


Robert W. Chambers 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 








By 


Elinor Macartney Lane 


Colored inlay on the cover, and delight- 

fully illustrated throughout with decora- A New Novel by the author of 
tive borders, head-pieces, thumb-nail ** Mills of God.’ 
sketches, and tail-pieces to the seventeen 
chapters by ARTHUR E. BECKER. Frontis- 
piece and three full-page illustrations by J. 


C,. LEYENDECKER and KarL ANDERSON. 


Frontispiece by Sara N. BARTLE. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
NEW YORK PRESS 


The joyous abounding charm of 


‘*Tole’’ is indescribable. NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 
BALTIMORE SUN ‘«Nancy Stair’’ must be counted 


among the genuine successes of fic- 


Amid the outpour of the insipid . 
tion of the last twenty years or so. 


literary output ‘ Iole’’ comes as a 
June breeze. 


NEW YORK HERALD CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
One of the best things Mr. Chambers ‘¢ Nancy Stair’’ is certainly one of 
has done. the best novels of the season. It is 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE original in theme and treatment, 
A Gath pect of Mx. Chasbed! dramatic in plot, delightful in style, 
veventility. and satisfactory in dénouement. It 
: grasps one’s interest from the start 
PITTSBURG CHRONICLE and holds it with increasing intensity 
As delicious a satire as one could to the last page. 


wish to read. 





NEW YORK EVENING POST 


In ‘Tole’? Mr. Chambers is nearly 
always at his best. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Nancy is a most bewitching heroine 
as child and woman, and the author 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER makes her live with a sense of palpi- 
Mr. Chambers is a benefactor of the tating reality that takes her out of 
human race. the written page into the heart. 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE CLOCK 
and THE KEY 


By ARTHUR HENRY VESEY 


I2mo. 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


The old Venetian clock, the St. 
Petersburg pamphlet, the American 
curio dealer, the lover, and the lady 
—these are the characters in this 
novel that solve the mystery of the 


missing jewels. 


“Don’t fail to get it.’—New 
York Sun. 






THE 


PRODIGAL 


SON 


By HALL CAINE 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


” Hall 


“Since ‘ The Manxman 


Caine has written nothing so mov- 
ing in its elements of pathos and 
tragedy, so plainly marked with the 
power to search the human heart 
and reveal its secret springs of 
strength and weakness, its passion 
and strife, so sincere and satisfying 


as his much-heralded story ‘ The 


Prodigal Son.’” —New York Times. 














STORMS 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 
Author of “ The Law of Life.” 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Is pride stronger than love? 
Can 
love forgive a breach of faith 
caused by love, and fail to forgive 


Is love stronger than faith? 


a breach of faith caused by pride? 
All these questions are handled in 
this book in the feverish atmos- 
phere of modern New York, where 
a beautiful girl abandons all the 
fruits of love for the elusive satis- 
faction of social power. 





THE PORT of 








THE HOUSE of | 
HAWLEY 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Author of “ The Darlingtons,” 
etc. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, 


$1.50. 


Sweet is the adjective that most 
properly applies to this entrancing 
novel. It is a pure, lovely story 
of a grand old man, a beautiful 
young girl, and her noble young 


lover. 


The reader is awe-stricken 
at the writer’s grasp of the beautiful 
in life. 
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A Romance of the Oil Grust 


THEsGIANTS 


By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 


1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 








This is a glorious piece of fiction. It is strong, strong. It keeps 
the reader tingling with excitement. It is big. Mrs. Older is the 
first writer who has shown the power to portray as big a thing as 
the Oil Trust in fiction. The interest of the fight between the hero 
and the Oil Trust is so intense that the heart beats fast and the 
breath comes short as one reads. The beginning is good. The mid- 
dle is better. The conclusion bursts on one as a revelation. The 
style in which it is written is rich and original. Big, strong, excit- 
ing, intense, true—all these adjectives fitly apply to it. 








THE HUNDRED DAYS 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


Author of «*Doctor Xavier,’’ ‘‘Kronstadt,’’ etc. 


Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations, 12zmo., Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 








This is a story of the time of Napoleon, with a dashing English hero, 
Bernard St. Armand, and a dainty intriguer of a heroine, Yvonne de 
Feyrolles. The former has had a quarrel with the Regent in England 
and has killed the young Earl of Annandale in a duel. He has with- 
drawn to a little hut on the hills of France and is passing his life in 
bitterness and contemplation, when the heroine turns up in men’s clothes 
hotly pursued by several of the King’s hussars. Bernard saves her 
by a stratagem, and two weeks later he finds himself with her follow- 
ing in the train of Napoleon in his triumphant march to Paris. Yvonne 
is a born intriguer, and she manages to keep Bernard in hot water 
pretty nearly all the time. Napoleon sets the Englishman to work 
making cannon at the arsenal at Vincennes, but Bernard leaves this 
task to rescue Yvonne, who has been abducted. Read the story of 
the wild days in Paris, the abduction of Yvonne, and the battle of 
Waterloo. 
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Ghe 1905 EDITION 


APPLETONS’ UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 





P * 
Tite ep 


What Is There in It for You? 


EVERYTHING THAT YOU WANT TO KNOW is in the twelve 


volumes. 


THE QUICKEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE WAY TO FIND 
OUT is the thirteenth volume, which opens up new uses for a 
cyclopedia and makes it as ready in reference on all subjects as a whole 
college of professors. It is the best cyclopedia published to-day. 
The thirteenth volume free. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM THINKS OF THIS GREAT CYCLOPEDIA 
—uses it throughout the Government Departments; has placed it in all 
warship libraries. 

Schools of the City of New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and in 
fact all prominent cities have adopted it-WHAT MORE 
CAN BE SAID OF ANY WORK? 


We have prepared a few booklets containing photographs of Port 
Arthur, gigantic Japanese siege-guns, President Roosevelt, 
beautiful colored plates, which we will gladly send to 
those interested in knowing about 

What it is; 

What is in it; 

What it is in; 

Who did it. 
We will not reprint this pamphlet, and 
the present supply is nearly exhausted. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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** With fingers,as it wero, 


ie Lit er ature 


Edited by EDWARD J. WHEELER ¥ 





is the most essential of all magazines to every man or woman who 
wishes a clear comprehension of all that is vita/ in the thought and 
action of the world. It brings to its readers the thought-harvest of 
two hemispheres in Politics, Industry, Science, Literature, Religion, 
Art and the Drama. It supplies just those things about which the 
members of every intelligent American household should be well 
informed. To the busy man or woman it is indispensable. 





Each Issue of the Magazine contains 


Uo 4 Cltdn fp Lamont Ebnckne the following Departments: 


/ : 
deh me Linen “ del gh v2, 4 The Review of the World, presenting the BIG 


events of the month in a clear, comprehensive way. 


Nhe yp < ‘ J 
dobvetine , 4 mo a nelehle Literature and Art, treated in an able and enter- 
J J Jame 4 fot taining manner. Nothing dull, pedantic or trivial. > 
' Religion and Ethics, in which are the ablest dis- 
mrageymrs aie porm—mng Ley mK cussions of fundamental topics. 
J y Science and Discovery, showing the rapid de- i 
frm As t / » wd ," velopment and achievement in all scientific fields. ‘ 
, Z “ Authoritative but not technical. ‘ 
meee i eile Cone, F when, 4 
. me 2 Music and the Drama is a department rich in 
. 4 ate HY a ae a emotional interest. You will find here much to please 


and stimulate. 


oye avhule / here tnt, an } People in the Foreground, in which the char- 


acteristics and environment of the foremost men and 


Lbntn 4a a tord 4 puch. hol women of the day are presented. Not personal chit 
1 chat, but real life-stories. 
nb i trhele drone $ | “furs Recent Poetry. The latest and best poetical work 


from all sources is here reproduced, with unobtrus:ve but 


Y haven Ore p~ Le , a troim. fag helpful comment, 


; . Recent Fiction and the Critics enables you to 
aad bracm . formine : really find out just which of the new novels you wish to 


hie is 


read. 


* ‘Tf A Complete Short Story— at least one—is given >: 
m V aihd.. each month, the best from writers of many nations. 
a You might spend a week with fifty leading periodicals, but : 


—=._ > in an hour you would find the best from them all within 


the covers of Current Literature. 4 
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Canvassing agents wanted--a splendid proposition j 
Published monthly. $3.00 a year—z5 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 4 
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| The National for October 









STORIES 
At the End of the Furrow 


By ERNEST MCGAFFEY 





The Greater Faith 


By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


The Red Cravat 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 


Little Green Goblin of Goblinville 


(second part) 
By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


Michael Ryan, Capitalist 


(serial) 


By F. F. D. ALBERY 





ERNEST MCGAFFEY, THE DISTINGUISHED 
WESTERN POET AND STORY TELLER, 
ON HIS FARM IN ILLINOIS 





SPECIAL ARTICLES POETRY 


The Survival of Man The Founders 


(II: — Man in Perspective) By NATHAN HaskELL DOLE 
By MICHAEL A. LANE 


Ralph Keeler of Vagabondia 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Edmund Clarence Stedman PICTURES 


» Wee — PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE 
By YONE NOGUCHI Peace ENVOYS 


VicE PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS AT His DESK 
Pushball, a Strenuous New Game 


“FARMING IN THE PHILIPPINES,” AND 
~ as OTHER VIEWS TAKEN DURING THE 
By C. H. ALLISON JOURNEY OF SECRETARY TAFT’S 


October Days 


By HENRY WALTER GRAHAM 


Party INTO THE FAR EAst 
“THE Daisy FIELD,” A SOUVENIR OF 

The Future of the Negro GoLDEN-HEARTED SUMMER 

By Joun P. HEAP AND SCORES MORE OF EQUAL INTEREST 








THE NATIONAL’S UNIQUE DEPARTMENTS 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON (illustrated) - 
BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE (illustrated) 
THE HOME, a miscellany of helpful suggestions for housewives. 
NOTE AND COMMENT (on current events) 


By JozE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
By HELEN ARTHUR 


- By Frank PuTNAM 
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CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


83d year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and general 
courses, superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. Home life simpie, yet inspiring. 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL 70% 20%s 


Limited to 40. Allathletics. Hunting and fishing. 100 miles from New 
York City. No sickness in years 
REY. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





FOR BOYS 








SYERLCOK- SELLECK MILITARY ACADEMY 
NORW CONN, (50th Year. 
atnrbt sy ‘advantages for boys. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Term begins Sept. 20th. 
For catalog address Regents. 














ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High ~chool and College grade. One-half the 
work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, The University 
of Chicago ‘Viv. K), Chicago, Illinois. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
Bg 53rd year. Worth knowing for 
he Allen School, its spirit, equipment and record. 
One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 


New building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank. 
ALBERT E. BAILEY. 





MICHIGAN 




















leading magazine 
wants new material. The 
supply does not nearly satisfy the 
demand. We train by mail for any 
branch of magazine and newspaper wr' ting. 
Justaseasyas A BC. Write to-day for particulars, 
Sprague Corres. School of Journalism, 249 Majestic Blig, Detroit, Mich, 









MASSACHUSETTS 





Yor (ele) 2 


~ WellesieyHiills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
TheHAWTHORNEHOUSE forY oungerBoys 


_ The many considerations of a b y's life at school 
form the text of a punphiet that has beén written 


ahout thiss hool, ‘Though itmay not influence a 

selection in favor of this school, it will be read 
with interest by all who are impressed with the 
equipment and methods that arc tial fora 
thoronghly modern preparatory sche 

This pamphlet, which has been pre pared with 
care and illustrated with numerous photographic 
reproductions, describes both by word and picture 
many details of the school life as well as the ad 
vantages, natural beauty, and historic interest of 
the school surroundings. Sent without charge on 
request by postal curd or otherwise. 








New JERSEY 





New Jersey, Bordentown. : 
Bordentown Military Institute. EY’) °°" 


start a boy right—physically, mentally, morally. Courses prepare 
for college or business life. Catalogue on request. 
Kev.T.H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin.; May. T.D. Lanpon, Com'd't. 














Missouri 
DAY AND BOARDING 


HOSMER HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-second year opens Sept., 
1905. For catalogue, address Miss M. H. Mathews, Principal. 
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PEEKSKILL scaoemy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
73d year opens Sept. 20th, 1905. College preparatory (Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton standards) and advanced business courses. 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U. S. 
John Calvin Bucher, A.M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Principals 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 





New YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 








FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


Language 
Phone- 
Method 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE E AC T PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare alt nts gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 






Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Lan -Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Also advanced records and text of classical poetry and prose 
by the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 














Worrall Hall Military Academy 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 

Completely refitted and under new and experienced 

management. $400 per vear. Send for catalogue. 





OuI10 


The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS, Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special aiivantages in Languages, Litera- 
ture, History, Music, and Art. Preparatory for foreign travel. 
Address Mrs. Emma P. Situ MILLER, or Miss E. LOovIsE 
Parry, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington Seminary. 4,'gi-#"ade school 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Collegiate, English, Music, 
Art, Languages. Individual instruction. Moral, social, and physical 


culture, Illustrated catalogue. F. P. Bye, President; R. 
DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 


Miss MARSHALL’S SCHOOL For Girls 


cated in the most beauti -| 
ful section of Philadelphia's | 
country places, within a | 
short ride of the city. Ideal | 
home life and surroundings. | 
Basket bali, tennis. clock 
golf. College Preparatory. 
Graduating and Special 
Courses. Art and Music. 


Mias F. 8. MARSHALL, 
Oak Lane, Phila., Pa 


A high-grade school 



















TENNESSEE 


BUFORD COLLEGE FOR Y YOUNG WOMEN 
Distinctively the university ps Be woman’ 8 college in the 
South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanitary conditions 
perfect, commended by U. 8. Health Bulletin. Year Book free. 
MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. 








VIRGINIA 


Virginia Female Institute 


STAUNTON, VA. 
College Preparatory School for Girls. Muse, Art, Elocution, and Languages. 
instrumental and Voen! Music a Specialty. Gyuinastics. Ample grounds for ath- 
letics. The 62nd vear bezins September 14, 1905. F. r catalogue address 


Miss Maria Pendleton Duval, Principal 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SELECT HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Laitse-Philltp AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Unusual educational and social advantayes. Tennis, Basket ball, etc. 
Handsome residence section. $600. 
MRs. A. M. LAISE-PHILLIPS, Principal, 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 











Martha Washington 


SEMINARY 

For Young Women. W ashington, D. C. 
Splendidly located at the National Capital. Refined 
school home. Delightful social life. Sight seeing 
each week. Special and General Courses. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. Jomestic Science, 
Special attention to health. $100 a year. Number 
limited. Opens October 7. Catalogue on request, 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 








President 


‘*It is bold, original, 
of the development of man.” 


ADOLESCENCE 


Its Psychology and its Relation to Physiology. Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion, and Education 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Pu.D., LL.D. 


of Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 


‘« A splendid piece of work.”,-—WILLIAM R. HARPER, President of the University of Chicago. 
and broadly comprehensive. 
—Davip STARR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
‘*T have been looking over it with a great deal of interest ; 
and it should receive wide notice in the medical journals.” 


An epoch-making presentation of the problem 


there is much in it that concerns doctors, 
—WILLIAM OSLER, M.D. 





D. APPLETON 





& COMPANY, Publishers, 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HER DESTINATION: 





Woman’s successful Life Journey 
depends largely on her ability to cultivate every facial possibility. 
The formula for— 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


resulted from the discovered needs of a skilled Dermatologist who knew why 
the average feminine face could not tolerate toilet Soaps.—25 cents everywhere. 


Special—A postal will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10 cents for samples of the four preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Licensee, CINCINNATI, O. 


Please mention Arpueton’s BookLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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& 


PEERED | 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
NOTICE 


Members of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will find 
all of the following books upon the library shelves and in cir- 
culation at each library center. We buy from fifty to five 
hundred copies of each book, and sometimes from two 
thousand to four thousand copies of books which are in un- 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
§ 
$ 
$ 
usual demand. No other circulating library in the world 
5 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
‘ 
; 
. 
« 








PEEPLES, LPL PSHS 


gives so generous a service. Pamphlet catalogues supplied 
to members free at all branches. The NEW TERMS and 
the NEW LIBRARY RULES have now gone into effect. 
Ask for circulars giving particulars. 


, 


SA C@ASA SASAPVA SBA. SABA BASABDA SADA SABA BA BABALOLHELSHY 








THE NEW LIBRARY FEES. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. This pays also for the first month. 
The charge thereafter is 50cents a month, payable in advance. Members may discontinue at any time 
by returning the library book and paying arrears, ifany. Immediately upon payment of the registration 
fee the member may take out any book. The book may be exchanged as often as the member chooses. 
For a two-book member the registration fee is $2.00 and the charge thereafter 75 cents a month. Fora 
three-book member the registration fee is $3.00 and the charge thereafter $1.00 a month. Special rates 
by the year. Ask for circular. 








THE NEWEST FICTION 


1974. ABBESS OF VLAYE, THE, 2113. COnpeDers, THE, h 4 | 
Stanley J. Weyman 2170. CELIBATES’ CLUB, THE, bare 
2209. ACCOMPLICE, THE, Frederick Trevor Hill 2007. CHRONICLES OF BON Q 


2053. ACT IN A BACKWATER, AN, E. F. Benson oa Fecketh Prichard 
1990. ALBERT GATE MYSTERY, THE, 2288. CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIM Ss, 

Louis Tracy Maud Wilder Goodwin 
2138. AMANDA OF THE _—- Marie Van Vorst 2036. CLANSMAN, THE, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
2140. re CLOSE RANGE, Rockies, Smith 2054. CLOCK AND THE KEY, THE, 
2241. AT THE FOOT OF THE ROC Arthur Henry Vesy 


rter Goodloe 1085. CLOSED BOOK, Me Le Queux 

2319. AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK o LANTERN, 2160. CLUB OF QUEER ee TH 
Myrtle Reed bert a "Chesterton 
2006. AT THE MOORINGS, Rosa Nouchette Carey 1978. COMMON LOT, THE, Robert Herrick 
2284. AT THE SIGN OF THE FOX, 2136. CONSTANCE TRESCOT, S. Weir Mitchell 
By the author of “The Garden of a Commu- 2208. CRIMSON BLIND, THE, Fred M. White 

ter’s Wife” 2293. DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH, A, 

1971. BACCARAT, Frank Danby ome Cary Eggleston 
2101. BANDOLERO, Paul Gwynne 1995. DEACON LYSANDER, Sarah McLean Greene 
1063. BEATRICE O TyENIC E, Max Pemberton 1929. DEBONNAIRE, W. F. Payson 
2263. BEAUTIFUL LADY, THE, Booth Tarkington 2204. Hs 34 an TOLL, Lang | as. B. Connolly 


2077. BELL IN THE eo THE, Gertrude Atherton 2295. THE — 

2168. BELTED SEAS, T HE, Arthur Colton 2141. DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY, T 

2064. BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE, "len Rewteas 
Sara Andrew Shafer 2003. pee FIRE, THE, my | Sinclair 

2102. BILLY DUANE, Frances aet Matthews 2114. DOWN TO THE SEA, AOR, obertson 

2018. BINDWEED, THE, bg > e K. Blissett 1984. DR. LUKE OF THE LABRA 

2292. BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY, T 2084. DR. NICHOLAS STONE, _E. coo de Pue 
Harry Leon Wilson 2162. Se THE, Justin Huntly McCarthy 

2211, BREATH OF THE GODS, THE, 2035. Barry Pain 

Sidney McCall 2016. FALAISE OF THE —- ~ VOICE, 

1975. BRETHREN, THE, H. Rider Haggard William Stearns Davis 

2031. pore 8 OF COVENDEN, J. C. Snaith 2011. FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIRLS, 

2103. OTHERS. Horace A. Vachell Guy Wetmore Carryl 

1907. BUCCANE ERS, THE, Henry M. Hyde 1961. FATA MORGANA, André Castaigne 

2010. CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 2289. FATE OF A CROWN, THE 


2287. CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, Schuyler Staunton 
Chas. G. D. Roberts 2055. FIRE OF SPRING, THE, Margaret Potter 


> 
$ 
; 
* 
, 
2072. BLACK BARQUE, THE, T, Jenkins Hains orman Duncan £ 
: 
. 
. 
° 
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2205. 
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2207. 


2129. 
1956. 


2208. 
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2123. 
2166. 


2045. 
2262. 


2304. 
2305. 


2025. 
2254. 


2290. 
2004. 





FIRST AMERICAN KING, THE, 
George Gordon Hastings 
FOND Pet ee a} Maurice Hewlett 
FOOL ERRANT, Maurice Hewlett 
FOR THE WHITE MCHRIST, 
Robert Ames Bennett 
FRIEND AT COURT, A, 
essie Emerson Moffatt 
FUGITIVE BLACKSMITH, THE, 
Charles D. Stewart 
THE, Jack London 
GAMBLER, THE, Katharine Cecil Thurston 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, THE, Robert Hichens 
GIRL AND THE DEAL, THE, 
Karl Edwin Harriman 
GIRL FROM HOME, THE, Isobel Strong 
Edwin Lefevre 
GOLDEN HOPE, THE, Robert S. H. Fuller 
GUTHRIE OF Sa TIMES, J. A. Altsheler 
HEART OF HOPE, THE, Norval Richardson 
HECLA SANDWITH, 
Edward Uffington Valentine 
HELEN OF TROY, 
Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 
HOPE HATHAWAY, Frances Parker 
HOUSE OF HAWLEY, THE, 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
HOUSE OF MIRTH, THE, Edith Wharton 
HURRICANE ISLAND, 
B. Marriott Watson 


H. 
INDIFFERENCE OF JULIET, THE, 
Grace S. Richmond 
IN THE ARE Booth Tarkington 
IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY, 
ohnson 


IOLE, 
ISIDRO, 
JOHN VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN, 


Anonymous 
JORN UHL, 
Gustav Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Delmer 
ULIA, Katherine Tynan 
TE OF KATE HALL. 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin 
KIPPS: TdE SFORY OF A er SOUL, 


ells 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE, Eden Phillpotts 
NOGGS—PEERESS Edgar Jepson 
LADY PENELOPE Morley Roberts 
og gt HALL Theodori Wilson 
ETTER HE, rg Denio Litchfield 
LETTERS “OF THEODORA, 
Adelaide L. Rouse 


LITTLE GREEN DOOR, THE, 


Mary E. Stone Bassett 
LION’S SKIN, THE, ohn S. Wise 
LITTLE CITIZENS, Myra Kelley 
LITTLE ra tet THE, Ezra S. Brudno 
LITTLE HILLS, Nancy Huston Banks 
LITTLE STORIES OF COUR! 


SHIP, 

_— Stewart Cutting 
LODESTAR, THE, dney R. Kennedy 
LOVE ALONE 1S LORD Ee Frankford Moore 
MADCAP CRUISE, A, Oric Bates 
MADIGANS, THE, Miriam Michelson 
MAID OF APAN, A, Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
E HOUR, a Octave Thanet 
MANDARIN’S FAN, TH Fergus Hume 
MAN ON THE BOX, THE, Harold MacGrath 

MARATHON MYSTERY, THE, 
rton E. Stevenson 


Bur 
. MARRIAGE OF vr ASHE, THE, 


rs. Humphry Ward 
MASTER MUMMER, THE, 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 
MASTER-WORD, THE, L. i. ammond 
MATRIMONIAL BUREAU, THE, 
Carolyn Wells and Harry P. Taber 
MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK, 
Elizabeth Jordan 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
Robért Herrick 

MAYOR OF TROY, THE, A. T. Quiller-Couch 

McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE, 


Arthur Train 
MILLIONAIRE BABY, THE, 
Anna Katherine Green 
MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION, 
William Dean Howells 
MISSOURIAN, THE, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
MONK’S TREASURE, THE, George Horton 


2082. 


2008. 
2150. 


2157. 


2210. 


2306. 


2307. 
o8. MRS. 


23 
2309. 


2121. 
2091. 


2095. MY 
2070. 


1968. 
2001. 
2173. 


2120. OPAi 


2188. 
1973- 
2110. 
2163. 
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MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE, W. Lo . 
. Locke 


MORGANATIC, Max Nordau 
MORTGAGE ON THE BRAIN, THE, 


Vincent + Beli 
MR. PENNYCOOK’S BOY, J. J. Bell 
MRS. ESSINGTON 
Esther ond Lucia Chamberlain 
MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE, 
Stephen Conrad 
MRS. TREE’S ‘tae Laura E. Richards 
RADIGA Nelson Lloyd 
MY FRIEND thE CHAUFFEUR, 
A. N. and C. M. Williamson 
MY LADY CLANCARTY, May Imlay Taylor 
MY LADY LAUGHTER, Dwight Tilton 
POOR RELATIONS, Maarten Maartens 
MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN, 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 
NOSTROMO, Jos 


oseph Conrad 
OFF THE ew A, Alice Prescott Smith 
ON THE FIRING LIN 
Anna Chapin Ray and  amieen Brock Fuller 
L, THE, Anonymous 
ORCHID, THE, Robert Grant 
AIN, S. Levett-Yeats 
OUT yA BONDAGE, Rowland E. Robinson 
+i , THE, Andy Adams 


2100. PA 


2214. 
2310. 


2142. 
2044. 


2311. 


2097. 
2170. 


2115. 


1965. 


2002. 
1956. 


1991. 
2026. 


19809. 
2172. 
1990. 


2312. 


2132. 
2067. 
2058. 
2080. 
2313. 
2187. 
2143. sone 
1080. S 

2158. 
2049. 
2251. SERENA 
2133- 
2314. 
2047. 
2079. 
2050. 
1972. 
2315. 
2185. 


2065. 
2062. 


1998. 
2316. 
2107. 
1979. 


2066. 







PARDNERS, 
PLAIN MARY SMITH, 
Henry Wallace Phin 


PLUM TREE, THE, David Graham Philli 
POK gant: "PEOPLE, Ella Middleton Tybout 
POLE BAKER, Will N. Harben 
PORT OF STORMS, THE, 
‘Anna McClure Sholl 
PRINCE TO ORDER, A 
Charles Stokes Wayne 
PRINCESS PASSES, THE, 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
PRIVATE TUTOR, THE, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


PRIZE TO THE HARDY, THE, Alice Winter 
Hall Caine 
HE, aa hh Connor 
QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN, T 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
rE CASE, THE, William D. Pitman 
AVANELS, THE, Harris Dickson 
RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL PEOPLE, 
Charles A. Eastman 
RECKONING, 7HE, Robt. W. Chambers 
RETURN, 
Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 
RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE 
A. Conan Doyle 
RIVER’S CHILDREN, THE, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
ROLAND OF ALTENBURG, 
Edward Mott Wooley 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
ROSE OF THE WORLD, 
Agnes and Egerton Castle 
Alice ergy Rice 
WOLF, k London 
SECOND WOOING OF — UE, THE, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
SECRET WOMAN, THE, Eden Phillpotts 
irginia Frazer Boyle 
SHINING FERRY A. T. Quiller-Couch 
SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC, ~ 
Anthony Hope 
SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD, THE, 
Samuel M. Gardenhire 
SLANDERERS, Warwick Deeping 
SMOKE- ge THE, Harvey J, sg 
SPECIALIST, THE A. Irvine 
SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE, HEL 


Robert Barr 
STINGAREE, W. Hornun 
STORM-CENTER, THE, Chas. e Craddoc 


SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY, 


THEOPHANO, 
THIEF IN THE peat, A, 
TOMMY CARTERE 
TRAITOR AND LOYAL 
Henry Kitchell Webster 
TWO CAPTAINS, THE, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Rex E. Beach 


% Douglas 
Frederic Harrison 
E. W. Hornung 
oP Miles Forman 
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2210. TYRANNY OF THE DARK, THE 2106. WEDDING OF THE LADY Ly LOVELL, 
Hamlin Garland a L. Silberrad 
2253. ULTIMATE PASSION, THE, 2098. WHITE TERROR AND THE RED, THE, 
Philip Verrill Mighels Cahan 
1986. UEpeecveRent. THE, ont rant 2206. WINE-PRESS, THE, Anna Robeson Brown 
2068. VERANIL are Gissing 2318. WOOD FIRE IN No. 3, oi 
2112. VIcIssITUDES OF EVANGELINE F. Hopkinson Smith 
Elinor Glyn 1967. YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, 
2317 VISIONARIES, James Huneker Robt. W. Chambers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
2027. AMERICANS, THE, ° ieee 2039.. NEGRO, THE: THE SOUTHERNER’S PROB- 
2329. a DIPLOMACY: m SPIRIT LEM, Thomas Nelson Page 
EVEMENTS. John Bassett F 2929. OUT OF WORK Frances A. Kellor 
1882. AMONG ENGLISH INNS, Pv a8 Lozier 2286. PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS, 
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NOTE 


Complete lists of books with descriptive 
notes supplied at local exchange stations. 








eagerness t 


supervision, write us for particulars. 


LOCAL BRANCHES—LIBRARIANS WANTED 


Weare prepared to establish and equip local branches of THE BOOKLOVERS 
LIBRARY in the smaller cities and in the suburban districts of the larger cities. 
branches will be located in book stores, music stores, drug stores, and other desirable places. 
If you are interested in the organization of a branch library to be conducted under your own 
The larger the unoccupied local field the better the 
If your references are satisfactory and the location desirable you can begin 


These 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


opportunity. 
atonce. Address 
1611 


CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


(OVER) 


Please mention Appieton’s Booxktovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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+ APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS_ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER __ 


Buy inetinamaatiiic’ Books 





SCORES OF BOOKSELLERS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
ARE MAKING LARGE PROFITS SELLING 


TABARD INN EXCHANGEABLE BOOKS 


5 

$ 

5 

: 

: 

: 

$ 

Each book is in a “Tabard Inn” cloth 

® case and exchangeable at any one of 2000 
branches of The Tabard Inn Library. The 

5 exchange fee is only five cents. There is no 

$ other expense. If you buy a book to-day you 

$ can exchange it to-morrow, and the book you 

$ get in return you can exchange next day or 

§ next week or next year or in ten years, in 

® New York or in Chicago or in London, or 

“ anywhere you please; you can exchange one 
book at a time or ten or a hundred or any 

’ number. There are four hundred thousand 

S books in the. library from which to choose. 

a Each book purchased in a Tabard Inn cloth 

£ case carries with it a continuous exchange 

is privilege at all Tabard Inn libraries and ex- 

f change stations. In this way the value of a 
book to the purchaser is multiplied a hundred- 

; fold. Book buyers can gradually accumulate a 

: 
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’ 
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‘ 

; 

. 

. 

: 


$ 
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“Pe, 


* 
Tabard Inn library in their homes, and when- c 
ever it is their pleasure to do so they may 
exchange the whole library for an entirely new 
library, every book of which is also exchangeable. i 


Make application now for a branch of The Tabard Inn Library 
with the exchangeable book sales-department. We may be able to 
give you exclusive territory. We put in branch Tabard Inn Libraries 
on small monthly rental. Address 


1611 CHESTNUT STREET és + PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention AppLeton’s BooKiovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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TO ENTERTAIN AND INFORM EVERY 
MEMBER of the FAMILY EVERY WEEK. 


The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


Will bring to the new subscriber in 
the fifty-two weekly issues of the 1906 
volume (the new subscriber receiving 
also the nine weekly issues for Novem- 
ber and December free) 


SERIAL STORIES, which if bound in book 
form would make7 vols., worth $1.25 each. 


LEADING ARTICLES by men and 


women famous in all the great vocations. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS on sub- 
jects of the utmost interest and value. 


25 GOOD STORIES by the most enter- 
taining of living writers of fiction. 


1000 BRIEF NOTES on Current Events, 
Science and Natural History. 


2000 ANECDOTES, Poems, Humorous 
Sketches and Miscellany. 


Every New Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends this slip at once (or men- 
tions this publication) with $1.75 for The Youth’s 
Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906 will receive: 


FREE 


7 
5 





The nine issues of The Companion for 
November and December, 1905. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 


FREE 
The “Minutemen” Calendar for 1906, 


FRE E in twelve colors and gold. 


As much reading in the year as would 
fill twenty octavo volumes. 
AAI4, 
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of one’s own walls. 
** Really all that an ar- 
tist could ask in the re- 
production of his work,” 
b writes ELIHU VEDDER. 
> Fifty cents to $20.00. At 
art stores, or sent on 
appreval, Full ILLUS- 
RATED CATALOGUE 
> sent only upon receipt 
S of 256 cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
cted from a 


This picture, by Taylor, 


>“ MAIDENH OOD,” 


S $1.25, $2.50, $5.00: copy- 
rig , 1904, The Curtis 
Publishing Co. ; 1905, by 


- CURTIS & CAMERON 
» 26 PIERCE BLCG 


Opp. Pub. Library Boston 
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$12,000 will be divided equally among subscribers who 
secure five new subscriptions. 
Send for information, Announcement for 1906, and free 
Sample Copies of the paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION : Boston, Mass 








A Dream of Fair 


(TENNYSON) 


7\{N Art Portfolio con- 
taining (10) pictures 
of beautiful women, rep- 
resenting different types, 
from the oriental beauty to 
the Cowboy Girl of the 
Wild West. All made in 
the most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size, 7x10 
inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 





Sent prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. or 
Canada for 


20c. 


Express or P. O. money order, currency or 
U. S. stamps. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. S.—If you order within 10 days we will send you free a nifty dip 
entitled f so soon I'm to be done for 
What on earth was I begun for? 








Please mention ArpLeton’s BooKLovers MaGazineE when you write to advertisers 
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Borated Talcun 


Moule 


gt Va A_positive Relief 
Preserves the for Prickly Heat, Chafing 


Complexion. “ and Sunburn. 


Be sure that you get the original. For sale everywhere or by 
mail 25c. Sample free. Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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Elegance 


OMEN who have been 

wearing the quiet, 

commonplace shoes for com- 

fort, but with a_ regretful 

sigh for the more fashionable 

styles, will be glad to find in 

this season’s “Queen 

Quality” line, not only the smart style and 
beauty of the latest model, but also the delightful! 
ease and comfort of the old-time, bench-made shoes. 
The new ‘* Queen Quality’ ««Custom Grade’’ Shoes for Fall 
might fitly be termed art creations. So perfect is their balance of 
parts, that should any woman fail to find in them the luxury of 


perfect ease, it is only because she has not taken the pains to obtain 
an accurate fit. 

The term << fit’’ applied to «* Queen Quality’? means a shoe 
moulded to the foot in every line, in every curve. It means the 
correct fit. Not a fit, but the fit. 

“Queen Quality’? Shoes are made for all uses, and all services, 
and from the best leathers that the world affords. Don’t be longer 
content with commonplace shoes. Insist upon being fitted with 
“<Qucen Quality.”” 


Over 3,000 of the leading retailers of America sell them. Write for our beautiful new booklet, 
“Queeus of Quality.”’ It tells about the new shoe fashions and where your wants may be supplied. 


«¢ Custom’ Grade ”’ Regular Grade 
$3.50 $3.00 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“A conglomerate mass of the island's products crowded together indiscriminately.” 


























The Principle 
of the 


Metrostyle 


This device, found only in the 


Pianola, is an aid to true musical 
interpretation because it indi- 


cates ¢ Metrostyled 


; music rolls area fuller record 





of the worlds masterpieces 
than any written or 
printed musical score 























1TH the Metrostyle Pianola it is possible for 
any person, quite without musical skill or 
education, to play a Beethoven symphony not 
only correctly, but with a degree of expression 
that might need years of practice were it 


rendered by manual playing. 


@ The Metrostyle is something far more than 
an aid to the beginner, however. It is based on 
a principle in music so vital that no amount of study will bring the 
possessor of the Pianola to a point where it may be said that the 
possibilities of the Metrostyle have been exhausted. Attention to 
the following musical principles will show that this device can 
never in any sense be arbitrary or automatic : 





_Music is founded on three elements: harmony, melody & rhythm. 

The harmony and melody of a composition are indelibly written 

in the composer’s score, or, in the case of 

the Pianola, cut in the perforations of the 

music roll. But ¢empo has never been fully 

indicated in written music because no 

system of recording its infinite lights, 

shades and feeling has ever been devised. 

The composer writes mere marginal hints, and true sempo is left to 

each player’s own conception. A pianist’s style i is largely his sempo, 
and in it he expresses his individuality. 


The original Pianola made it possible for anyone to reproduce 
the harmony and melody of a composition without any knowledge of 


finger skill or written music. But it still left tempo to the player’ - 


judgment, as only the hints and suggestions 
familiar in printed music were embodied 
on the Pianola rolls. This technical nota- 
tion, in a strange language, soon proved 
vague to many Pianola players who were 
unacquainted with written music, so a bet- 
ter method was sought. Search for the 
latter resulted in the perfection of the 
Metrostyle, a lever and guide by which the Pianola player 
follows on the music roll itself a red line indicating the authorita- 
tive tempo. 


Not only was the problem solved for the Pianola, but a way had 
also been found of recording tempo for all music as it had never been 
recorded before. For this reason the perforated Metrostyle roll of 
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@ great composition is a better record than the composer's own 
score. The artistic value of the Pianola was increased tenfold. 
Grieg, the famous composer, had refused to even investigate the 
Pianola. But when the Metrostyle was explained to him, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah! ¢hat is a very different matter,” and immediately 
consented to put the Metrostyle line upon his own compositions. 


Rhythm is the very soul of modern music. All the mechanical 
development of the modern piano has tended toward freer rhythmic 
expression. Mozart wrote for the piano 
when it had no pedals or sustaining tone, 
and filled the pauses in his music with 
trills and ornaments. Brahms, on the 
other hand,who wrote most modern works, 
developed rhythm enormously. Rhythm is the soul of Chopin, 
as of all the moderns. 


It is said that a pupil of Liszt one day played two runs, ending 
with two staccato chords, striking the latter immediately after. 
“No,no,” said the master; “after you play the run you must wait a 
moment before you strike the chords, as if in admiration of your own 
performance; you must pause, as if to say ‘How nicely I did that!’” 


It is of such trifles and subtleties as this that musical expression is 
made up, and nine-tenths of them are grounded in rhythm. The first 
clue to expression in an unfamiliar com- 
position is sempo,and tempo is the detail of 
greatest interest after the work has been 
mastered—the one moot point among 
various interpreters. Harmony and melody 
are fixed,—but fempo is capable of endless variations, new readings, 
— to the player’s mood and feeling. 


The Metrostyle, therefore, is not merely an arbitrary help for 
the beginner on the Pianola, but a means by which the interest of 
all music is made inexhaustible to the cul- 
tured student. Not a single hour of the 
many weary weeks of practice devoted to 
learning the piano in the old way was ever 
given to acquiring expression, but simply 
served as the foundation upon which real 
expression was based. The possessor oj a 
Metrostyle Pianola starts at once with a 
precise, ‘complete, masterful jinger technique, and from the moment 
a new composition is taken up all his attention may be given to 
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expression, feeling, life. Far from being a device 
for the beginner, the Metrostyle, indicating 
tempo as Paderewski conceives it,or Moszkowski, 
or Grieg, gives artistic response according to 
the artistic temperament of the player. 


The purchaser of a Metrostyle Pianola will, 
by the aid of this tempo guide, have made a 
distinct advance in musical knowledge in a month. 
The music-lover who has possessed a Metro- 
style Pianola for years will sti// be an eager 
student, analyzing great compositions by the 
Metrostyle’s aid, comparing various interpreta- 
tions, making his own Metrostyle notes after 
hearing famous virtuosi and constantly widening 
his conception of how recognized masterpieces 
should be interpreted. 











The Pianola and Pianola Piano a/one have the 
Metrostyle. It is now embodied in all Pianolas, 
and is essential to true artistic musical expression. 


Prices of the Metrostyle Pianola, $250 and $300. 
Catalogue E sent upon application. 


The Aeolian Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave 


New York 


124 East Fourth Street 114 Monument Place 
CINCINNATI, O. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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F all delights devised by art of man to gild prosaic life 
() with simple joys, none quite compares with sweet 
Nabisco, and none receives more generous welcome. 











Where friends gather for social cheer, where dignitaries 
dine in state, where the family meal is spread, where merry 
children feast and play, there you find Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
queen of all desserts. 


They have attained pre-eminence among dessert con- 
fections, and always hold their rightful place on the menu, 
indicating that refinement of taste which transforms the business 
of eating into the fine art of dining. 


Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Mint. 





FESTINO—another confection in the form of an almond shell 


containing a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Delicate Skins and Dainty Fabrics 


Ng are most easily—most 
safely washed with 


-Rearline 


The more DAINTY— 
the more DELICATE— 
the greater the need of | 
PEARLINE'S help. | 
SAVES your labor— 
SAVES your fabrics 
ELSE millions would not 
‘have been convinced 


| simply é the use of a 


_-s|trial package. 











SERVICE 
ele h7/ QUALITY 
O EFFICIENCY 

















“THE CARMEN” 


Large Wall Fan for decorating DENS or COLLEGE ROOMS. 
Imitation satin. Colorings RICH and VIVID. 
A limited number—only 50 cents while they last. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CARMELITA, 220 Broadway, New York 


Please mention AppLeton’s BookLtovers MaGAzine when you write to advertisers 
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Sold by 2,000 “Ostermoor” Exclusive Dealers 


Wuere We Have 
No AGent We 
Sert_ By Mair 
Unper Tuis 


Write us for the name of the Ostermoor 
dealer in your locality and with it we will also 































Al b a. 1 6 b k GUARANTEE : 
mail you our ate 136-page book. Stipend 
The “Ostermoor” name and our trade-mark 30 nights, 


and if it is 
not even all you 
have hoped /or, 
you don't believe it 
to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50. 
hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.” Mattress 
sent by express, prepaid, 
same day check is re- 
ceived. To learn 
the Ostermoor story, 
send for our 


insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot 
sag or get lumpy, with the habit of mak- 
ing mountains and valleys where you lie; 
never needs “remaking”; is kept ever- 
lastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 
These ‘“‘Ostermoor”’ ex- 
clusive agencies have 
been established 
with high-grade 
merchants to 
protect the pub- 
lic from worth- 
less substitutes 
which flood 
the market— 
dear at any price. 
You can make sure 
the mattress you buy 
is the genuine 
“Ostermoor” for 
our name and 
trade-mark label 
are sewn on the 
end of every mat- 


tress we make. 
Be sure 


Beautiful 
136-Page 
Book, Free 


This book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” 
has cost us $15,000 to issue. It is 
not a dry, uninteresting catalogue, it 
was prepared for us by Mr. Willard Moyer 
(well known as the author of ‘*The Witchery of Sleep’) and 

treats on ‘‘Insomnia—JIts Cause,”’ famous historical beds and 

their story, and on mattress-making ma- res 
terials of all kinds. It contains over two 2 feet 6 inch eis, $8.35 
hundred pictures by well known. artists, is 
printed in two colors on heavy plate paper. Stet wid, oo 10.00 
It treats exhaustively the mattress question, eee. - einem 11.70 

and gives letters of praise from prominent per- | 4 feet wide 40 Ibs. 13.35 
sons. It also illustrates OstrERMOOR Cushions 6 fist 6 taches wit, 15.00 
and Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. Express Charges Prepaid. 














9 > " 3. In tw ts, t t 
its there, May we send it? Your name on a postal will do. Special sisen at epecial priest: 
, 
or don’t Beware of the “‘just-as-goods.”” 
take the Look Out! Dealers who are not our exclusive [ ameny wn gp A to sell the “just-as- 
d” kind. Ask to see the name ‘“Os.ermoor” and our trade-mark label sewn on th 
mattress, oa. Show Gem ye — 


end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled, /¢ must be ‘‘Ostermoor.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Idea: Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Please mention ArrLeton’s BookLovers Macaztne when you write to advertisers 
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WITHOUT 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Like a triumphant army, onward marches the 
Gillette Safety Razor to Success. Used and endorsed 
to-day by thousands of business and professional men 
throughout the civilized world. 

By the Gillette way shaving is an economical luxury, not a drudgery. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is one of the greatest mechanical inventions of the 20th 
century. It was a necessity and is now a success. 

Other razors and other shaving methods have had their day. The Gillette Safety 
Razor has come to stay, and it is high time that the discriminating, self-respecting 
man who has been a slave to the barber habit may at last realize and enjoy the com- 
forts and pleasure within his reach by procuring a Gillette Safety. 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say alone, but 
what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with you the great- 
est weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and see what he says. 


$5.00 Complete 
New Blades $1.00 per Dozen 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered and keen 
double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process 
and require no honing or stropping. 

Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 
You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without stropping, 
at less than 1 cent a shave. 


Over 200,000 Now in Use. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no substitute. i 
He can procure it for you. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY Bie. 
1137 Times Building, 42d St.and Broadway, New York 
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: HE makers of these instruments have shown that 
f genius for pianoforte making that has been defined 
: as “an infinite capacity for taking pains.’ @ The 
result of over eighty-two years of application of this 
i genius to the production of musical tone is shown in the 
Chickering of to-day. q@ Catalogue upon application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 811 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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Che Chase & Baker 


PIANO PLAYERS AND MUSIC ROLLS 
A Superb Line of Goods in Every Detail 











SOVZ9 


Exquisite in appearance 
and musical effects. 


Music profusely marked 
with intelligible musical 
terms. 


The unerring fingers of 
the mechanism, in place of 
the uncertain fingers of the 
hands, charm the listener 
and inspire the performer. 


Send for our New Illustrated 
Catalog. Free on application. 











The Chase & Baker Company 


Eastern DeparTMENT AND Factory, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Western DepartMeENT, 250 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


LONDON, 45-47 Wigmore Street BERLIN, 174 Friedrichstrasse 
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che Parlbuvin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904. 


The charm of the tone of the Baldwin piano lies in its 
strong personal appeal. 


It is resonant, full of color and warm brilliance and won- 
derfully varied—a tone that reveals new and individual beauties 
to the listener. 


This quality which has endeared the Baldwin to eminent 
musicians differing widely in their art, is particularly pleasurable 
in the home where many tastes are met. 


The Baldwin Quarter Grand is $850 ; the Upright Grand 
is $500; the Baldwin in art cases, up to $10,000. 


THE BALDWIN PLAN OF SELLING adjusts the terms of 
payment to your convenience. Write for Plan and Catalogue. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Please mention AprLeton’s Bookiovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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TWO WAYS : : 
are BETTER than ONE 


The Krell Auto-Grand is doubly welcome in every music-loving 
family. As a perfectly constructed, beautifully finished, Uprizht Grand 
Piano it satisfies the critical tastes of the most finished musician. Asa 
mechanical piano-player (so made by the mere turn of a lever) anyone can 
play upon it anything, from popular song to grand opera. 


The Krell Auto-Grand is a marvelously sweet-toned piano, full in volume 
and of incomparable singing qualities. 


It is Totally Different 


from combination of piano-players and pianos of separate makes. Its 
important points of construction are covered by broad patents. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. See the Krell Auto-Grand before you pur- 
chase a piano or piano-player. Write today for catalogue R and 
Special offer of convenient terms. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 
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Mellin’s Food is an assurance of healthy, happy childhood and robust manhood and 
womanhood ; feeding Mellin's Food in infancy prepares a foundation of good health 
that resists the attacks of disease, prevents sickness, and later on produces men and 
women not only strong physically, but strong mentally. 


Mellin’s Food gives permanent results because it is a true food and makes the baby 
grow Strong, with rosy cheeks and strong limbs, and builds up a strong constitution. 


Mellin’s Food is the on/y Infants’ Food which received the Grand Prize, the 
highest award of the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Higher than a gold medal. 





Usdéde ddd ddd edd 


A sample of Mellin’s Food sent free on request. Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


N N 
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Every home has opened its doors to 


PETER’ 


THE ORICINAL 


*m« CHOCOLATE 
MILK 
MEN like it because it makes a convenient and wholesome lunch. 
WOMEN —because it is so delicious and dainty. 
CHILDREN—because it is the only sweet of which mother says, “eat all 
you want; it is as wholesome as bread and butter.” Avoid imitations. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, 


Please mention ArrpLeton’s Bookiovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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| arenas 
“Die ell Gre. D ” 


Best expresses the feeling of 


EVERYONE 


SPoaveles tate 


GRAPHOPHONE: 


ra ate 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Cylinder Graphophones Disc Graphophones 
Na AEAY Core Cols New Records New Ideas 


ASK TO SEE OUR $30 LEADERS 
Best value ever offered 


‘COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Geal.~ 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents 
Largest Manufacturers i in the. World 


GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 , DOUBLE GRAND PRIZE, ST. LOUIS, 1904 
STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| M P 6) nae yn N Pou sag h ‘ae i bei pees a = ak F R E. E 
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A Scientific Method of 
rowing Hair 


It is a known fact that the blood 
conveys nourishment to all parts of 
the body. It is likewise known that 
exercise makes the blood circulate, 
and that where the blood does 
not circulate no nourishment is 
supplied. 

The lack of proper circulation of 
blood in the scalp, due mainly to 
congestion produced by artificial 
causes, results in the starvation of 
the hair roots, and produces falling 
hair and baldness. ‘Therefore the 
logical and only relief from bald- 
ness is in the restoration of the 
scalp to its normal condition, thus 
enabling the blood to resume its 
work of nourishing the hair roots. 
It was work along these logical 
lines that produced and_ perfected 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the exercise which makes the blood circulate in the scalp. It 
gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair roots. ‘This causes the hair to 
grow. It is the simple, common sense principles of physical culture scientifically applied to the scalp. 


Easy and Pleasant to Use 


The Evans Vacuum Cap is portable and can readily be attached to any ordinary straight back chair. 
Three or four minutes’ use each morning and evening is all that is Tequired. It leaves a pleasant tin- 
gling sensation for a few moments after use, indicating the presence of new life in the scalp. 


Method of Testing 


You can tell by a few minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is possible for you to cultivate a growth 
of hair on your head, and we will send you the apparatus to make the experiment, without expense on er part. 
If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the calp a he: althy glow, the normal condition of the scalp can be restored, and a 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each day thereafter will, within a reasonable time, develop a n: atural and 
»ermanent growth of hair. If, however, the se alp remains white and lifeless after the Cap is removed, there would 
be no use to give the appliance a further trial. The hair cannot be made to grow in such cases. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to prove its virtue. 
All we ask of you is to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during the 
trial period, subject to your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that the 
method is effective, simply notify the bank and they will return your deposit in full. We have no agents, and no one 
is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for an Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are sold under the 
bank’s guarantee, andall money is sent direct to the Jefferson Bank. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free, on request 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 1042 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 
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a 
A Time Economizer 


Repairs cost money! 

For they’ take time and time 
is money! 

The more complicated a type- 
writer is the more repairs it needs. 
For the more parts in a typewriter 
the more connections are required! 

And wherever a connection is 
made, whether it is by aturn buckle, 
rivet or.screw—-there is wear. 

And wear does not take long to 
throw a typewriter out of adjust- | 











ment—make the key action heavy 
—“sticky ” and put the type out of alignment. 

Wear will soon make the process 9f writing difficult—cause the 
operator worry and annoyance and spoil the appearance of the work 
turned out. 

Wear will soon require repairs for the typewriter—and repairs take 
time, are expensive and are rarely satisfactory. 


IVER 


TYPEWRITER 


Che Standard Visible Writer 


has fewer parts than any other standard typewriter. 

Its construction is simplified to avoid wearing points—to increase 
its strength and durability—to make writing easy—to avoid worry- 
ing delays—to perfect the appearance of the work turned out. 

The Oliver’s writing action is resilient and “springy.” It has about 

% less wearing points than the writing action ef most typewriters. 
80% less opportunity to get out of order—to “stick” to make writing 
difficut—to distress the stenographer and spoil her work. 

Bya specially patented construction the type on the Oliver can’t get 
out of alignment—the work turned out is always perfectin appearance. 
The simplified mechanical construction of the Oliver increases its 
durability about 80% over other typewriters. 

The Oliver is the typewriter for the business man who wants the 
best work at the least cost. 

Write for booklet explaining the time and labor saving features of the Oliver. 

LOCAL AGENTS for the Oliver make big money. Sales are easy—the time and 
labor saving features of the Oliver, combined with its versatility and perfect work make 
sales sure. Competition simply demonstrates the superiority of the Oliver. 

Our travellers go everywhere. We pay them to help agents make money. 


Certain territory is now vacant. Write at once for particulars. It will not be vacant 
long. Address 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 134 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE—75 Queen Victoria Street, London. = 
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Little Athletes 


Developed by daily spins on the 


Patent 
applied for 





Irish Mail 
“It's geared.” 
Provides exactly the right 
amount of exercise for all 
muscles. Hilarious fun for 
boy or girl. Asmart, sporty 
little car built on hygienic 
lines. Rubber-tired, light, 

“ He can't upset” strong. Perfectly saje. 


If your dealer hasn't it, order direct from us, Write for booklet FREE. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., °2isish.Mait Street 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 











HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 








and are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
q than all other makes combined. 


WE 


Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a VOS€ piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Bos- 
ton. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street - - Boston 





























What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE 


that Daus’ ‘ Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device 
for making 100 copies from 
Fed pen-written and 50 copies 
from type-written original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention 
THE BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 


Price $7.50 less trade $5 
discount of 33%3%, or net 


THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York City. 








PAT. DEC. 5, 1899 


CORRECTSFAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Negligee 


HYGIENIC—ANTISEPTIC 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
physical culturists 
ladies of fashion 
Women who dress correctly know that 
much depends upon the Hose Supportr. 
Don't be talked into anything but the 
“Foster.” If your dealer regards your 
satisfaction, he keeps ** The Foster.” If 
he has only an eye to large profits, he 
keeps the imitations. 
Guarantee with each pair. In many 
MT Af reliable dealers, or Agents jor 
I. S. 








ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway :: New York 
Write for Booklet, “ Supporter Dangers." 

** The Name is on the Buckles.’’ 
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VESTIBULED COACHES 
and PARLOR CARS 3 3 
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Bakewood 


C. M. BURT, Gen’! Pass. Agt., New York 





In the Famous 
New Jersey Pines 


























60 
Miles 
From 
New 
York 
Express 
Service 











: — by the 
S New Jersey Central 


LAKEWOOD BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED— 2c. in Stamps 


Q 





Department No, 73 
















Exclusive 
and Handsome 


designs in silverware are always 
noticeable on the well-set table. 
The attractiveness of the new 
VINTAGE spoon and fork il- 
lustrated is not surpassed by 
any design in sterling silver 
ever produced. One of the ad- 
Vantages in buying 


"147 ROGERS BROS. 
silverware is that you get in 
addition to quality desir- 
able patterns, Leading 
dealers sellit. Our new 
catalogue ‘*K.6"’ 

contains all the lat- 
est styles, includ- 

} ing the Vint- . 

} age pat- 

} } | tern. 





Meriden 
Britannia Co. 
(International Silver 
Co., Successor), / 
Meriden, Conn, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
MAMILTON, CANADA. 


Siver Plate that Wears” 
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HEATING 


YOUR HOME BY THE 


PIERCE SYSTEM 


will prove the most satisfactory method—NO MATTER 
HOW COLD OUT OF DOORS. It will be found equal 
to the severest demands; the temperature of the rooms 
can be regulated by check drafts and fuel * ad to slight- 
ly temper the chill of late spring and early fal 


PIERCE BOILERS 


can be quickly and satisfactorily installed in your home 
with very little inconvenience to your family. Our booklet 
on heating and p!umbing will be of interest to you; send 
your name for a copy. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dept. L 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
254 4th Ave. 50 Oliver St. 831 Arch St. 
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PF FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CD 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1905 








IDELITY BONDS. . . 
: Bankers, merchants, and the owners of flats, apartment 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY houses, and private residences are all liable to the loss of 
QSPERSONAL ACCIDENT . their property by burglars. Our burglary policies provide 




















HEALTH indemnity for such losses. In addition to compensating 

our assured, it is our policy to arrest and to bring to justice 
STEAM BOILER . ._- the criminals who have caused the loss. In this insurance, 
PLATE GLASS .. . as in other lines of our insurances, we seek to provide pro- 
BURGLARY .... tection as well as indemnity. We have caused the arrest and 
FLY WHEEL punishment of a great number of criminals. 





Insurance that Insures 








), BONDED List ... 





ASSETS, June 30, 1905, . - . $7,393,680.42 
LOSSES PAID to June 30, 1905, - - 20,765,989.03 


eet Don oS. ae. ( ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J..¢ Mecuitouce, + DIRECTORS ; wenry &. prerREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
.B. HULL, 7M. J. MATHESON, ans ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable Towns 




















DIAMOND P 


gta efe] Ke) s 


EYELETS 


crssnasasssss ie You can avoid 

every possibility of 

defective eyelets in the shoes you purchase 

by simply insisting that each eyelet shall 

have the little diamond — trade mark 
slightly raised on the surface. 

Only the genuine Fast Color Eyelets 
have the diamond «<® trade mark, and 
they are the only kind that can’t wear 
brassy, and always look new. 


WITH STOP OVER AT 


_ NIAGARA FALLS. 


=H "The thousands who have gane thal ae. 
MC MG A CHC 
Loma om Oy DY the niltions yet fo come: 


~ 





Tf vou would kuow just how the little 
looks, let us send you free book and samples 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN 
SIGN LPL 





J. LWNCH. 
? Ss oe AGENT 
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 WINCHE STER 




















li MODEL 1905 SELF-LOADING RIFLE. 


This rifle is a six-shot, hammerless take-down, made in .32 and .35 calibers, the car- 
tridges it handles being of the modern smokeless powder type, having excellent 
penetration and great shocking effect on animal tissue. As its name indicates, the 
Model 1905 is self-loading. The recoil of the exploded cartridge ejects the empty 
shell, cocks the hammer and feeds a fresh cartridge from the magazine into the 
chamber, leaving the rifle ready to shoot upon the operator’s pulling the trigger. 
The self-loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy, and on account 
of the ease and novelty of its operation adds much to the pleasure of rifle shooting, 
either at targetor game. The list price of the standard rifle of this model is $28.00. 
Send for Circular Fully Describing This Rifle. 
. || WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Kneipp Malt Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute 
‘*Makes Rosy Cheeks ’’ 
The oldest substitute for coffee on the market 
































—the only substitute for coffee that is abso- 
lutely a pure barley malt preparation ; 
not something to fool yourself with, but 
a real, delicious, wholesome, satisfying, 


full-Alavored coffee. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


enough to make ten(10) cups sent on receipt of accompanying coupon 





KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY 


Department H, 78 Hudson Street - - New York City 





Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 
| eT svencamimecoveles a accretntecrnsntinstitincintttinniemnsiaiiiinaiiainnn 


Dealer's Name and Address sircinsinnacnhigtianiiaghiinsianntntitaeptaaneimaenmeiat 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRE 





Bee or ee fs /- a Co 
NEW ART CATALOGUE NO. AE-1105 
“Macey Sectional Bookcases" mailed free on request. Contains many suggestions for the decoration and 
furnishing of the library. Forty-four pages asad in colors, showing thirty sizes of sections in five standard 
. grades and finishes. This interesting and instructive book is yours for the asking. | 
\ 
New York, 343 Broadwa ’ Boston, 49 Franklin St. ¥ 
Chicago, 152 Wabash ion. fs RETAIL STORES { Philadelphia, 14 N. 13th St. \ 
} 














OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PORTO RICO 


























SF 


TWO BOOKS YOUOUGHTTOREAD  } 


Free to any address 


NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. . 
Number One Broadway, New Yorkwee 
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WV fi CKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE 


A CANDY, originated in Yorxsuire, England. 
Made from pure butter, cream and sugar, and other g.od 
things. The purest candy made. Not a butter-scotc., or 
a chewing candy—but a delicious old English sweetmeat, 
that every one will enjoy. 


You break off a piece and let it dissolve in the mouth, and J tell 
you, you'll find it more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more you 
will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that my name and 
face are on every package, or send me 10 cents fora trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
Dept. K, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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Bookkeepers 








Not every bookkeeper 
knows the best pencil for 
his special use. He can 
readily find out by con- 
sulting pages 8 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 
where he will find it 
named and numbered. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, in- 
dexed hy vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special work. The 
book is absolutely free. 


Department A F, 
JosePH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





S % Story-Writing and Journalism 

Taught by mail; short stories and book manuscripts 
CAN YOU i 

criticised and revised; also sold and syndicated on 

Ww R | 5 E commisson. — for free booklet, * Writing for 

Profit ;"" tells 

NESEOPREA THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

“. ‘= 42 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 








Nancy Stair 
By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


Frontispiece by Sara N. BaRTLE 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 





THIS FIXTURE 


FREE 


Upon receipt of 


$1.00 


we will send (express pre- 
paid) to any point in the 
United States, 


ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY (¥:2%9)} 
“A. P.W.” TOILET PAPER iS 


and this Nickel-plated Fixture FREE. 
A. P.W. PAPER CO.,56 Colonie St.,ALBANY,!1.Y 














BRIGHTON 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTERS 


are made of one piece pure silk web in original exclusive 
patterns, and cost the makers twice as much as mercerized 
cotton garters. Brightons sell for the same price and wear 
three times as long. The only absolutely flat garter. 25 cents 
@ pair—all dealers or by mail. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pwneer Suspenders. 


Please mention ArpLeton’s Booktovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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‘ : California, Oregon, and Washington, splendid in 
| Ba i -* their climatic and health-building conditions, offer the 
| i Mitek, opportunity of a lifetime for building up a new home. 
) s ¥., 4, The division of great ranches affords a fine oppor- 

tunity to get a small farm that will assure you a 

competence. Profitable crops of fruit and grain can be 
raised with a minimum of labor; business is good and 
capital finds profitable investment. 

One-way Colonist tickets are on sale daily, Sept. 15th 
to Oct. 3ist, at the rate of $33.00 from Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Bellingham, Vancouver, and Victoria, with corre- 

spondingly low rates from all points, good on daily and 


Personally Conducted Tours ; 


‘ In Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Double berth, Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles’ or Portland, only $7.00. S.A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


$62.50 California usaf 


AND RETURN 


Strictly first-class round-trip tickets are on sale from fe rn ee ; 
all points, Oct. 17th to 21st; rate from Chicago to S eee Ny } 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and return, $62.50. ees 4 z 
All Agents sell tickets via 














If you want to know how to reach the Pacific Coast, how 
much it costs to go, how long it takes,and what you can do 
when you get there; if you want to know about the resources, 
climate, and opportunities of the West, send 4 cents in stamps a : Ae t | 
; for booklets, maps, etc. f: / ee ! 4 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenacr Trarric Manaacr 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 


N.-W. 564 / £3 ee ; / 
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The 


Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 


XS S Oil. 
Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, Cities 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 





Green, Gold and Brown “Daylight Special”’ 
—elegant fast day train. ‘‘Diamond Special” 
—fast night train— with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’: Pass’r AGENT, CHICAGO 





For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist ina Piace 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 

















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C., Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N.Y. Marrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol st. Lexington, Mase. White Plains, N.Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 

San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Tl. a, amin aie SeeT ft Mecatesn ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. S12 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah, 














THE IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. 


“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention ArvpLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 













ENJOY Y YOURSELF 


You enjoy serviceable high-quality goods, because 
it is a satisfaction and a saving of time, money and 
nerve force, 

The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is the most con- 
venient, reliable and satisfactory traveling companion 
kyou ever saw. Any small cut cannot do it justice. 
Send for our « ‘omplete list of gentlemen and ladies’ styles and prices. 


The Mendel make trunks are for sale everywhere. Ask for 
the Mendel make. 


MENDEL & CO., 132 West Pearl Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CANTSLIP BATHMAT fama Makes Slippery Tubs Safe 


EN 

Rheumatic people, heavy people, sick people, delicate women and 
babies need it. Makes every tub safe; soft and grateful to the tenderest 
skin. Six sizes; 36x15 inch fits 
average tub; $3.00 at your dealers; 
if he cannot supply, we deliver east 


of Omaha at same price. 


























The Cantslip Bathtub Appliance Co. 
56 Pine Street, New York 





Vetter’s Unique Vertical Tray Outfit will prove to all that it will do the work 
of an A No 1 secretary and do it better, because it never forgets and will 

produce important papers instantly. 
When cash accompanies order, we will send Outfit No. 200, 

which consists of one letter size unique vertical tray with roll 

curtain, with a capacity of 3500 letters, one set 8 25 

of alphabetical guides and 200 blank folders, at % 

prepaid anywhere east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 

Indian Territory and Texas. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or returnable at our expense and 
money refunded. 


A postal will bring full information regarding this greatest 
of filing devices. 
PATENT PENDING 


; VETTER DESK WORKS, 128 River Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OPENED ESTABLISHED 1879 cee 


FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA WITH THE JAPANESE 


An account of the Russo-Japanese War by Major LOUIS L. SEAMAN, late of the U. S. 
Army. He brought home many photographs of the army and war scenes, from which forty-three 
never before used have been chosen for this book. 











12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional 
I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the month. Bristles in 
irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 

it. This means much to cl y per- 
» sons—the only ones who 
#/ like our bru 





















meorum Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2gc, 
Children's asc. By mail or at dealers. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 166 Pine St., Florence, Mags. 


Please mention AppLeton's Booxiovcrs MaGAzIne when you write to advertisers 
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“A Perfect Stroke” : 


How many have you made? A perfect stroke means 
a “good drive.” You can’t drive successfully the enter- 
prises of a life without vim, strength and enthusiasm. 
These come from foods that are rich in the vitalizing 
elements that make healthy tissue and clear brain. Such 
a food is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


It contains all the body-building elements of the 
whole wheat in natural proportion and in digestible form. 
There are wheat foods and wheat foods—some “ ground ” 
and some “flaked”—but there’s only one shredded 
whole wheat food. It is not a “ pre-digested” food; it 
is a ready-to-digest food. “ Pre-digested” foods soon put 
the stomach out of business. 


“Ifs All in the Shred-” 


Shredded Wheat is not ‘ treated ’’ ‘*flavored’’ with anything, It is 
the whole wheat and nothing but “the wheat—the cleanest and purest 

cereal food made. It is made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any 
other meal in combination with fruits or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the 
shredded whole wheat cracker which takes the place of white flour bread; 
delicious as a toast with butter or with cheese or preserves. “* The Vital 
Question Cook Book”’ is cent free for the asking. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


















. NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL Saves 


LINES a Day 


America’s Premier 
Train 






“Twentieth Century 
Limited” 


Chicago-New York 


18 Hours 


Lake Shore-New York Central 





DA 
r Yr raffic = 
hicago, Ill. 
A. J. SMITH, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 






Passong 
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80,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD! 


The choice of all the remarkable photographs taken during the war for Collier’s Weekly 
is here gathered into one splendid volume of permanent balue 


COLLIER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


Now ready in one large quarto volume (11 x 15% inches ), 
256 pages, 570 photographs, carefully printed on special paper. 





““The manner in which the Russo-Japanese war has been handled 
by Collier’s is without equal in the history of journalism.’ 

“These photographs were made by men who took their lives in 
their hands to get them. Never before has a war been so realized 
in pictures,” 


This record presents in consecutive form and comprehensively 
the story of the greatest military duel of modern times. The 
pictures and text tell the story from the time that preparations 
were made in Russia and Japan down to and including the great 
naval battle between Togo and Rojestvensky. 








This history is not only the best of its kind, it is the only one of its kind. To turn 

its pages is to bring the whole campaign before one with startling vividness. 
No publication in the world has such resources for gathering material for such a record as had 
Collier’s. Its correspondents and photographers included Richard Harding Davis, Frederick 
Palmer, J. H. Hare, J. F. J. Archibald, R. L. Dunn, Victor K. Bulla, H. J. Whigham, Horace 
Ashton, and four others. 


Captain Mahan, the world’s greatest authority on naval war- 
fare, writes on the naval battles between Japan and Russia. 


Can be had of local book seller or sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $4, in stamps, draft, money 
order, or registered letter, An interesting prospectus will be sent upon request. 











SPECIAL AUTHORIZED EDITION 


COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANK NORRIS 


oa — $3.50 instead of $9.75 


McTEAGUE To buy these stories in the regular way, costs 
BLIX $9.75. We have now ready a special cloth- 
bound edition in four octavo volumes, library 

A DEAL IN WHEAT style, from entirely new plates, “geome of 
author, and illustrations by Frederic Reming- 

MORAN OF THE ton, Frank X. Leyendecker, Lucius Hitchcock 
LADY LETTY and Charles E. Hooper. Price, $3.50; express 

A MAN’S WOMAN prepaid on receipt of stamps, draft, money 


ESSAYS ON AUTHORSHIP order, or registered letter. 

When Frank Norris died, one of the most promising careers in 
this generation was broken. He looked at the teeming life around 
him in a big sympathetic manner and, among a thousand common- 
place writers, took his work seriously. The life of the Middle 
West and the Coast was what interested him—so closely had he 
studied some phases of it that he may be said to have made them 
his own. Not to know Norris is to have missed the most char- 
acteristic American writer in his generation. 


W. D. Howe.tts—“ The novels he left are sufficient for his fame.” 

Hamuin Gartanp—“ For the throngs of marvelously realized characters in each of these 
books we are indebted to the keen eyes, the abounding insight, and the swift 
imagination of a born novelist.” 





The four volumes will be sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $3.50, in stamps, draft, 
money order, or registered letter. A special easy payment offer will be submitted upon request 


A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 421 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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The school boy with his 
2nd shining morning face. 

















is a complete pure food, which builds up the brain, 
bones and muscles, and promotes healthy growth 
of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral 
phosphates are retained. Helpful in meeting the 
strains put upon the growing child of school age 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, coffet 
and cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted 
grains. A delicious food-drink is ready in a mo- 
ment by simply stirring the powder in water. In 
Lunch Tablet form also, a healthful confection for 
children, recommended by physicians. Excellent 
as a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving valuable recipes, sent if requested. At all 
druggists. 








ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada. 
































THE WILLET STUDIOS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
PORTRAITS IN GLASS 
OIL AND MINIATURE | 


MURAL PAINTINGS || 
MOSAICS || 


TAPESTRIES—COATS OF ARMS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
GLASS DOMES AND SKYLIGHTS 
LAMP SHADES—FIRE SCREENS 


ORNAMENTAL LEADED GLASS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTION 


Designs and estimates furnished upon application 
to the studios 


723 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


No drummers; all dealings | 
are with the artists direct | 








“Likl 99 Light-weight 
y Bags and Cases 

A superior line of high-quality hand bag- 
gage built after handsome new patterns, by 


skilled workmen, using only best materials, 


The illustration shows one of the latest 
styles for women. Othersdesigned partic- 
ularly for men. The series includes several 
finely fitted numbers. Many are described 
in a special brochure full of varied sug- 
gestions for the holiday season, 


Write for this bo klet, and for new, complete catalogue 
T of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases with the “Likiy” features. 
They are different. If local dealers 
cannot supply you with “Likly” 
goods, shipment will be 4 
made direct from fac- 


esas 


THIS TRADE MARK ON 
EACH PIECE 
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The 
Jackson Health Resort 


DANSVILLE 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY NEW YORK 


ON THE DELAWARE, LACKA- 
WANNA SF WESTERN RAILWAY 


The bracing atmosphere of September, October and 
November with the beauty and salubrity of the autumn 
days in the hills and valleys of the Genesee Vall ley region 
of Western New York, make this time of year ideal for 
taking treatment or rest at the Jackson Health Resort. 


Send for illustrated literature and argument for 
value of methods, terms and all infor- 
mation, Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 


BOX R 


M.D., Mégr. 


The Gregorian 





35th Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, 
New York 


Elegantly appointed Hotel—centrally 


located. 
Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 
European plan. 


Refined patronage solicited. 





Write for illustrated booklet 




















Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine can be found 
in the reading rooms of the prominent sum- 
mer resort hotels, and in the observation cars 
of the finest Limited Trains. 








W. F. WILLIAMSON, 





The Hamilton 


A HIGH-CLASS FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Away jrom the city’s noise and smoke. 30 minutes’ ride from Broadwa 
y 


American and European Plans Write lor booklet 


anager 


ST. LOUIS 





HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


NO INSANE 


M.C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


Please mention ApPLeton’s BooKLovers 











THE 


Gleason Health Resort 











(Open all the year) 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Located in the beautiful Chemung Valley, one thousand 
feet above sea level. Modern methods and equipment com- 
bined with curative benefits of a remarkably healthful 
locality. 

All the comforts of first-class family hotel — elevator, 
sun parlor, ete. Baths, electricity, and massage, golf and 
driving. 

Write for booklet “B” to 


EDWARD B. GLEASON, Proprietor. 


1852 1905 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a shorter period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Art Schools and Classes 
ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART: drawing, painting, illustrations, designs. Mass. Ave., Boston. (Circular.) 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 


CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 

IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s Sons.............. 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 

OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 

THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY: ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women.”’ 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston, Mass. (Send for price list.) 
Automobile Manufacturers 


MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices... .(Booklet.) 


Bags, Trunks and Valises 
HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. A ‘“‘Likly” Bag....... (Catalogue T.) 


Book Plates 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, Ill., Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.” 


Boots and Shoes 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY: Qucen Quality, $3.50 the pair...... 9 Bickford Street, Boston. 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 


LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York................. (Samples and price submitted.) 
China (Fine) 
POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York................0005 (Booklet.) 


China for Decorators 


@ L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich... . (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


Please mention AprLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE: *“‘ Irresistibly delicious” . .Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


Teme ROCHESIER CANDY WORKS. ..... 2... ccc ccc cc cece 407-411 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 
Dress Specialties 
CARMELITA FANS: “ The Daintiest Fans at the Lowest Prices’”’....... 220 Broadway, New York. 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO: Diamond Fast Color Eyelets................. Boston, Mass. 
Fire Arms 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue ) 
Fishing Tackle 


A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 
Food Products 

ES I a dew hie dds eatin ka Vind Sat ROE SR The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

po es Go ee ot a ee Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY: “ Makes Rosy Cheeks’’.....Dept. H, 78 Hudson St., New York 

MELLIN’S FOOD CO.: Free book on ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants” ............ Boston, Mass. 

RS MUERTE, US INGDIECO. oc hice cee wewescsevcees cae On sale everywhere. 

NATURAL FOOD CO.: Shredded Wheat Biscuits. ................0. ccc ceee Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER: Makes Bread, Biscuit, Cake, Muffins, Crusts Delicious and Wholesome. 

Pe GOCE: MCIINENNY S TADAGOO. . so. iiss eccseveccavseseceseves ss shew Loena, La. 
Fountain Pens 

L. E. WATERMAN & CO.: ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen”........ 173 Broadway, New York. 

Furniture (Church) 
PULPiI1G, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. BicCiees & Co... occ sccccc cccccenwes 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (Invalid) 


INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 
INVALID WHEEL & ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS: Chair and Wheel Co., 271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Furniture (Office) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc. 
BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn. Burr’s Index, Burr's Trial Balance ‘Sheet. (Catalogue.) 
THE HEINN Co.: Milwaukee, Originators ‘‘Loose Leaf Catalogue System"’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 


Glass (Stained) 
THE WILLET STUDIOS: Memorial Windows, Portraits on Glass, etc., 723 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg. 


Hand Cars for Children 
ks SD Is MO as 6 ove cvau scans coda steunedernnn 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Harness 
TUTTLE & CLARK: Harness correct instyle. Detroit, Mich.........ccsceeeee. (Catalogue B free.) 


Heaters and Furnaces 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO.: Syracuse, N. Y....(Postal for Booklet, Department L.) 


Household Specialties 
BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... . (Booklet.) 


HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Descriptive Catalogue *‘A”’ free. 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York. (136-page book free.) 
PEARLINE: Gentle, harmless yet effective way of washing.................. On sale everywhere. 
STANDARD SANITARY[MFG. CO.: Pittsburg. (Send 6c. for booklet, ‘‘ Modern Bathrooms,”’ Dept. 31.) 


Insurance (Life and Accident) 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO.: 1876-1905 ........cccceccesens 97 Cedar St., New York 
Tee PRCA; Newark, IN. Jiooo50560680c bs egies wes dancerer (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 
Kennel Directory 
ee een ee: Newcastle Kennels... icc cccscccscccccesnicvesssesess Brookline, Mass. 


Please mention AppLeton’s BookLtovers MaGaziInE when you write to advertisers 
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Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light’... .(Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Magazines 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE: isc. a copy, $1.80 a year........ 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE: The Perry Pictures Co., Publishers. Subscription, $1.00. Malden, Mass. 


Medical Specialties 


CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘‘Vinol,’’ an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO.: ‘‘ Hair Guaranteed by Bank”’..... ...1042 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY: “ Ideal Sight Restorer”’..................204. 239 Broadway, New York. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Music Supplies 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill............... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 
Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Ju'tius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 


Paper—Printing—Engraving 
PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties....Write for samples. 


Photographic Supplies 
THE GOERZ LENS: Room 86, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y.....‘* The best photo lens in the world.” 


Pianos 
Ce aie acai: DANS A eR a Sle ead Haw eiek's 811 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Cincinnati, O. Represented in all large cities. Catalogue. 
VOSE: Vose & Sons Piano Co., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass............ (Established 54 years.) 


Piano Players 


THE AEOLIAN CO.: Acolian Hall, 432 Fifth Ave., New York............ (Write for Catalogue E.) 
THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO.: Write for ‘‘ Krell Auto-Grand”’ special offer. New Castle, Ind. 
a Rs eee a ....Send for free Illustrated Catalog, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pictures 
THE PERRY PICTURES: The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.......(Send stamp for catalogue.) 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 


Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M, Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, etc. (Stamp for circular.) 


Publishers 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO:: ‘‘ Webster’s International Dictionary”’............ . .Springfield, Mass. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON: ‘‘ The Complete Works of Frank Norris’? 416 West 13th St., New York. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.: ‘Special offer to ‘Country Calendar’ subscribers.’’ New York. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASS’N: ‘‘Ridpath’s History of the World.”” 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Railroads 
BIG FOUR ROUTE: To New York via Niagara................ W. J. Lynch, G. P. A., Cincinnati. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RY.: “ Mississippi Valley Route”..........A.H. Hanson, P. T. M., Chicago. 
LAKE SHORE-NEW YORK CENTRAL: “Twentieth Century Limited.”” Chicago-New York 18 hours. 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL: “Lakewood in Famous N. J. Pines” Send 2¢ for Ill. Booklet, Dept. 73, N.Y. 


Please mention Arrceton’s Booktovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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Safety Razors 


GILLETTE SALES CO.: ‘‘ Gillette Safety Razor”’.........1137 Times Bldg., Times Sq., New York ‘ 

; 

Sanitariums i 

, THE GLEASON HEALTH RESORT: Edward B. Gleason, Proprietor................ Elmira, N. Y. | 
HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narragansett Bay.................... Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 
JACKSON HEALTH RESORT, THE: J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Mgr.............. Dansville, N. Y. 


Sectional Bookcases 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) ? 


Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware | 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.”: Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. .......... .. New Catalogue K 6. 
Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York.........‘‘Pure as the Pines.’’ (Booklet.) 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP: The Andrew Jergens Company................. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stationery Specialties. | 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4 N. 13th St., Philadelphia.......... Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.: * Dixon’s Pencil Guide”’......... .. Dept. A. F., Jersey City, N. J. ‘ 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO.: ‘‘ Foster Hose Supporter’”’.... ..... 516 Broadway, New York. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY: “ Brighton Garters”’.......... ..718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
VELVET GRIP: Every pair warranted .............s00008- Geo. Frost Co., makers, Boston, Mass. ~ 


Talking Machines 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH: Grand Prize, Paris, 1900.. ......... For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Toilet Specialties 


CAR-MEINE: Hygienic Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube......... Geo. J. Wallau, 2 Stone St., New York. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO.: ** Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush ’’..166 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Taleum. ....(Sold everywhere.) 
HAND SAPOLIO: “ For Toilet and Bath”............... .......Enoch Morgan's Sons, New York. 


Typewriters and Duplicators 


DRAGS Tip TOP DUPiACATOR: Sent on tiial. . 2.56. cscs seas See display advertisement. ) 
SPAYD: Philadelphia. Rents all makes, soc. up per month.......Sells ’em on terms to suit you. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER: ‘A Time Economizer.” Oliver Typewriter Co., 134 WabashAve.Chicago. 
UNDERWOOD: Visible Writing......... Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York. 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
SPAYD: Philadelphia............ SP eae Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
MENDEL & COMPANY: Ask for the Mendel make..... .. 129 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Water Filters Y 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass... . New in principle, germ-proof. * (Booklet N.) ” 
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A high-grade typewriter, the equal of 
any $100 machine; the superior of many. 
Its distinctive features are: 

Visible Writing, Typebar Action, 
Easy Running, and Great Speed, 
Heavy Manifolding. 

Every machine absolutely guaranteed 


Write for free illustrate 


SUN TYPEWRITER CO, 2t240%a¥ 


et 











\ ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 








THE 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25 .. 
Silk 50c. 











CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE / 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woutceorvssensurron 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 














MexICO 


Over 19 Hours Nearer 


NEW DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH SERVICE 


VIA 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
TEXAS & PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 

a|._ & GREAT NORTHERN 


ices AND THE 


=~ NATIONAL LINES 
OF MEXICO 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION ADDRESS 


W. E. HOYT, G.E.P, agt. 
335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
OR 


H.C.TOWNSEND, 


GENL PASSR & TICKET AGENT, * ' ST.LOUIS. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY ? 




















If not, get acquainted with it and you will not 
be without it a single month in the year. It is 
the most beautiful, artistic and sumptuous peri- 
odical ever produced. Its illustrations, both in 
half-tone and colors, are not only selected with 
rare discrimination as to subjects and timeliness 
—but executed and printed in a manner which 
produces a result which has not yet hitherto 
been attained. 
Every Picture is Worthy of Framing 


and you will find thousands of them handsomely 
framed in the finest American homes. 
The October Number 


will be the most artistic and interesting that has 
yet been issued. Its cover is an exceptionally 
rich design in many colors. Clara Morris, the 
well-known author and actress contributes 
anattractivearticle, a personal sketch of Mme 
Jane Hading, the French actress. The illustra- 
tions are unusually interesting, containing among 
other things scenes from the Philippine Islands, 
along the route of the recent expedition of Se- 
cretary Taft. There are also several new and 
interesting portraits of the prominent members 
of the Russian and Japanese Peace Commission. 

If you are a lover of art, if you want the 
most beautiful pictures and interesting short 
stories, you should by all means subscribe for 
THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY. 

Two Special and Very Liberal Offers 


Sends us $3.00, the regular subscription price, 
and we will send you THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY for the year 1906, and, in addi- 
tion, absolutely free, the October, November 
and December 1905 Monthlies. The Decem- 
ber number always sells at 50c. a copy. 

Or, just to get acquainted, send us $1.00 
and we will send you the September, October, 
November and December (50c. a copy) 1905 
numbers, and also, without extra cost, the 50c. 
December 1904 number, conceded to be the finest and most artistic Christmas magazine of that 
year. You ought to take advantage of either of these liberal offers to-day. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY P-4 West 22d Street, New York 








PAULA FREDERICKS 
From the September Number Much reduced in size 
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APPLETON’S 





Adds tastiness to food, encourages the appetite, and 
promotes digestion. But be sure it’s McIlhenny’s, 
the original, in use half a century. A stimulating 
seasoning for Soups, Sauces, Salads, Gravies, 
Oysters, Clams, Fish, Roasts, etc. 

Booklet of Recipes on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO. _New Iberia, Louisiana. 
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TYPEWRITER 9 


Visible Writins = 
\lnderwood Typewriter (o * 


241 Broadway New york 
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“Living Water” 


in the house 


Has it ever occurred to you what 
it would mean to bring that spring, 
down in the meadow or up by 
the roadside, right into the door- 
yard and living-rooms of your 
house, right into the barn in front 
of every horse and cow—handy 
for watering the stock in winter, 
all ready for sprinkling the lawn 
or garden in the drought of sum- 
mer, and a fine thing for your own 
bath every day in the year? 
These are only a few of the things 
that can be done anywhere in 
the country with a 





Remember that these pumps are 
not steam-engines, but- machines 
of low power, operated solely by 
hot air, automatic in their action, 
requiring no skilled attention, so 
simple that any servant or farmer's 
boy can start and stop the little 
flame that gives them life. The 
cost of operation is almost nil, 
while the delivery of water is 
absolutely reliable at all times 
and seasons. 


Capacity 100 to 100,000 gallons of water per 
diem One of these pumps, representing a 
permanent investment which will outlast a 
generation, can now be bought at the very 
low price of $108. Descriptive catalogue 
“A” sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 230 Franklin St., Boston. 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 692 Craig St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 
go N. 7th St., Philacelphia 22 litt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 

Y Tenienute-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 
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(Standard 
The perfect way of assuring health and promoting 
comfort in your home is by installing a bathroom 
equipped with “Staxdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 

A ‘Stexdard” modern bathroom is not an expense but a wise investment, 
paying daily interest in comfort and health, as well as increasing the 
selling value of your property. “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and 
One-piece Lavatories are made in one piece, free of cracks or crevices. 
The surface of “Stardad” ware is snowy white and non-porous. Its dura- 
bility and the perfection of the Porcelain enamel finish make it the most 
beautiful, useful and ornamental equipment you can secure. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 
as well as luxurious rooms, showing the approximate cost of each 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 


is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage. 





The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-26, costing approximately $101.00 at 
factory — not counting piping and labor —is described in detail among 
the others. 


CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” 
guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the exterior. Unless the label and trade-mark are onthe 
fixture, it is not genuine “Stawdard” Ware. Refuse all substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in theend. 


Address §$tandard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. veo. 31, prrrsBurcH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 
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|The Prudential 


Issues the Ideal 
Life Insurance Contract. 


Simple and explicit as a bank 
check. Noconfusing technicalities. 
A definite “promise to pay,” with 


wemmmmaeem Rates, Benefits and Privileges 

STRENGTH OF ‘Ff H - 

saan (| Absolutely Fixed and Guaran 
bth é teed in the Policy. 


Cash Loans. Paid-up Insurance. 
Automatic Extended Insurance. 
Cash Surrender Values. Occupa- 
tion, Residence and Travel Unre- 
stricted, and many other valuable 
features. 








POLICIES MAY BE ISSUED WITH 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AN- 
NUALLY OR EVERY FIVE YEARS. 











The Instalment Privilege 
is a Splendid Feature of Prudential Policies: 


WHEN POLICY MATURES it may be made payable in one sum; or in from two to 
twenty-five annual instalments; or in continuous instalments during lifetime of beneficiary 


(or insured); or the sum insured may be left with the Company as a trust fund at 3 per cent 
interest, with annual dividends. 





IS YOUR LIFE INSURED? We have the policy [you want at low cost on the Whole 
Life, Limited Payment or Endowment Plan. 





Write us today and we will send free, particulars with rates and benefits at your age. 


| 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
| 4 DEPT. 890 
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Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


This Fountain Pen is the standard writing instrument of the world, everywhere known and recommended by 
experts to be the best. _It excels in simplicity of construction, in the quality of the materials used, and in perfec- 
tion of workmanship. The most important feature is the improved Spoon Feed, which conducts the ink from the 
reservoir to the gold pen with absolute uniformity and certainty, and without danger of blotting. Holders are 
made in a great variety of styles and sizes. Catalogue showing other fancy designs furnished upon request. 


The Ideal 
Clip Cap is 
made of Ger- 
man Silver. 
Cost 25¢. ex- 
tra. 


The Ideal 
Clip Cap is 
adapted only 
to the cone- 
shaped caps, 
Nos. 12 to 18, 
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We make 
on order, 
Solid 14-kt 
Gold, Rolled 
Gold Pilate, 
and Sterling 
Silver. 


The price 
of the Clip 
and attaching 
it to any size 
capis but 25c. 
extra. 





No. 12. No. 4 No. 24. No. 14. No. 14. No, 14. No. 14. No. 24 No. 14. 


Closed. Gold Mounted. Chased. Gold Mounted. Plain. Silver Filigree Chased. Gold Mounted. Closed. 


Most stores carry complete assortments, but where you can not be served satisfactorily 
call or write our nearest depot. Be sure the pen you purchase is marked ‘“‘ Waterman’s Ideal.” 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway New York. 
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Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BooKeinDING COMPANY 
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Royal is a cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder, free from alum, 
phosphatic acid, and every un- 
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clean or unwholesome ingre- 
dient. It makes the bread, bis- 
cuit, cake, muffins and crusts" 
light, delicious and wholesome 
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Consumers desiring healthful food must avoid the use of alum- 
phosphate powders. They seriously interfere with digestion 
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Make your grocer guarantee a cream of 
tartar baking powder. 
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IN CURE OF HER SOUL 
SERIAL BY “J. S. OF DALE” 


THE JAPANESE: OUR NEW RIVALS 
FOUR ARTICLES BY HAROLD BOLCE 
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reach the 
Goal of Health 
eat 


CREAM of WHEAT 


There is strength for 
you in every dish. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 
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THE SECRET: 
OF THE PINES 


The Secret of the Pines lies in the remedial and 
purifying influence of Packer’s Tar Soap upon the 
complexion. It is an ideal toilet soap; lathers 
freely, cleanses thoroughly, neutralizes the bad 


effects of cosmetics, and leaves the skin smooth 


soft and elastic. The standard for shampooing 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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Which is the best advertisement? 








$500.00 


To the readers who select the best advertisement in this magazine for the month 
of November (page, half-page, or quarter-page), and who give the best reason for 
their selection (in not more than fifteen words), the publishers will award prizes 
to the value of five hundred dollars as described in the pages following. 


Very Simple Rules 


The competitor giving the best reason for his choice of any full-page, half-page, or 
quarter-page advertisement (in not more than fifteen words) will receive the first 
prize. The second, third, and other prizes will be awarded accordingly. 


A prize committee consisting of five well-known advertising managers (see names in pages 
following) will decide on the reasons submitted. 


The reason for the selection should be sent in on a separate slip of paper, with the name 
of the advertisement and the accompanying reason for its selection written on the 
slip. The full name and address of the competitor should follow. It is not neces- 
sary to send in the advertisement selected ; the slip alone is sufficient. Send one slip 
only for each reason submitted. For our readers’ convenience we have indicated on 
the following page the form to be followed in making out the slip. 


No competitor will be allowed to secure more than one prize. That is to say, while a 
competitor may qualify on a full-page advertisement and afterward send in addi- 
tional reasons for half and quarter page advertisements, he cannot secure prizes on 
all three, but will qualify on the answer that secures the most valuable prize. 


All replies must be in hand on the fifteenth day of November. No letters will be opened 
until that date, so that no communications can be answered. 


The prizes will be awarded fifteen days after the close of the competition and the results 
made known in the January number. 





Send by mail and address your envelope as follows 


Advertising Prize Competition 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(See following pages) 
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The Prize List 


The prizes will consist of the finest sets of library books 
published by D. Appleton & Co. The aggregate value of the prizes 
each month to be $500 or over. If a competitor should happen 
to win a set of books which he already has, the amount will be placed 
to his credit to apply on some other set or sets of books from 
D. Appleton & Co.’s catalogue. If a prize-winner is already a sub- 
scriber to the magazine he may have his prize subscription sent to 
a friend. 





























For the Best Reason Given on a Full-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—One set Appletons’ Universal Encyclopedia and Atlas. Twelve 
volumes bound in half morocco. Value 








Second Prize—A Century of French Romances. New translations of the 

Masterpieces of French Literature; being a history of French fiction 

for a hundred years. Portraits and caricature of each author. 

Twenty volumes, gilt top and deckle edges. Value . . . .. . 60.00 
Third Prize—The Music of the Modern World. Explained and illustrated 

for American readers. Including portraits of great musicians, 

color plates, etc. Published in four sections. Value . . .. . 36.00 
Additional Prizes—Ten additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 30.00 


















For the Best Reason Given on a Half-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—The Novels of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Anthony Hope. 
Authorized edition from new Scotch face type. Illustrations by 
Gibson, Christy, Clinedinst and others. Twenty-eight vols. Value $70.00 


Second Prize—Thce Historical Romances of Louisa Miihlbach. A _ history of 
the great crises in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, Switzerland, 
Egypt, France, Holland, and Prussia during two hundred years 
till Waterloo. Twenty volumes, half morocco. Value... . 36.00 


Third Prize—The Library of Valuable Information. It takes up for simple 

descriptive study the most vital subjects of general knowledge. 
Profusely illustrated. Twenty-five volumes. With a complete index 
toeach volume. Value 





Additional Prizes—Ten additional prizes of an annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 
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For the Best Reason Given on a Quarter-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—The Novels of James Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated with steel 
plates. Thirty-two volumes, cloth. Value. 


j . Second Prize—The Historical Romances of George Ebers. Translated 
i from the German. Fifteen volumes, half morocco. Value . 


i Third Prize—The Manx Edition of the writings of Hall Caine. Nine 
volumes, cloth. Value e ce ch te 


Additional .Prizes—Ten additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
} APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 





The Judges 





The prize committee of five members which will 
decide on the best answers submitted will consist of the 
following well-known advertising managers : 


! C. W. CHENEY, Mellin’s Food Co., Boston. 

| IRVING COX, “ Peter’s Milk Chocolate,” New York. 

| TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co., Niagara Falls. 
F. B. MIDDLETON, Jr., Victor Talking Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
JOHN E. ROOT, the New York Central Railroad, New York. 





It is not necessary to use this blank in sending in your answer. 
A form similar to it is suggested ONLY. 


Advertising Prize Competition 


Name of advertisement selected 





Reason for selection in 15 words or less 














Name of competitor 
Full address 
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This Month 


We want to tell you the reasons WHY the History Association 
formed the combination cf brains and capital which resulted in 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


The brains represented are those of the first scholars of the United States 
and Europe. The capital invested is $750,000. What were the circumstances 
that warranted so powerful a combination? Briefly, these: 

In the field of history there was chaos. 

Hundreds of thousands of authors of every century and all countries have 
striven to give us word pictures of their own and other times. Fortunately for 
the reader, oblivion has followed fast on the labors of most of them. 

But there are still left some two thousand historians who have made permanent 
contributions to our knowledge of the world’s nations. Granted that their writ- 
ings duplicate each other—that they are fragmentary—that, like Macaulay, they 
cover only seventeen years of English history or, like Froude, fifty-six years of 
Roman history—still the masterpieces of these 2,000 men are standards. Many 
of them have lived for centuries. They are worth reading—in part at least. 

To the question **Which parts?’ there has never been given any definite 
answer. The Historians’ History solves the problem. Out of this chaos of 
disconnected volumes and incomplete accounts it has created one spirited, accurate 
narrative, covering all nations and all times. 





/t is original because its text is based, as far as possible, on the accounts of eye-witnesses. 

/t is classic because it is composed of the actual words of 2,000 great historians. 

/t is modern because its editors and contributors include the most brilliant living scholars of Europe and 
America 

/t is accurate because every line and every word has been subjected to the searchlight of modern criticism. 

/t is fascinating because the pages represent the high water mark of conciseness, clearness and eloquence 
in each historian’s work. 

Yesterday we (as a nation) became concerned in world affairs. To-day 
Japan becomes our competitor. To-morrow may find China in the lists. 
What are their, and our, passports to international politics? What is 
their history? What promises does it hold out for the future? Egypt, 
Greece, Rome once rivalled in power France, England or Germany. 
What happened to them, and why did they fall? 

Seven hundred years ago Dante exclaimed: ‘“‘My country is the 
World.” What was true of that great genius has become true of every 
citizen of these United States. 

Our interests are no longer provincial, our knowledge should be 
world-wide. 


The time was ripe for a new great work. The Historians’ History 


was needed. 
NEXT MONTH 


We will tell you just HOW The Historians’ History was built. Out of what granite its foundations were 


hewed ; with what symmetry it was planned; with what art, what brilliancy of color and perfection of detail it 
was finished. BUT JN THE MEANTIME—NOW—T0-DA Y— 


Send for Our Special 
Discount Offer 


FOOTNOTE :—We would like to tell you what Grover Cleveland, President 
Harper of Chicago, and Rev. C harles Wagner, author of ** The Simple 
Life,” have said about the weed of ‘‘ The Historians’ History.’ 


NEW YORK 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
LONDON hee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION Address 
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THE OUTLOOK, 
225 4th Ave., New York City 


Please send me further details and 
illustrations of The Historians’ History 
of the World, also your special offer. 
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oo NEW GIFT BOOKS — 




















fi/ The Most Beautiful Holiday Book of the Year \V 


BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER } 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, f 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


No romance of California mining days ever made : 
a wider appeal than this “ Love-Suit on Poverty 
Flat ;” and no artist is better fitted to illustrate this 
humorous and altogether charming love story than 
Mr. Keller, who, by birth, is a native of the West 
and, by reputation, a master in the modern style 
of illustration. (Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


New Story 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“Brightness, humor, a lively fancy and her well-known skill in the drawing of 
quaint characters are the striking features of Mrs. Wiggin’ s new novel. She has 
never achieved anything truer either to art or nature." — 2 rooklyn Eagle. 
By the author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” With ten full-page ‘ae 
trations in color by George Wright. (/2mo, $7.25.) 














HENRY JAMES’S OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 
ENGLISH HOURS ONE-HOSS SHAY 
Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL Illustrated by HowaRD Pye 
Mr, James's impressions of English life, illus- The sixty or more colored drawings for this 
trated with about og 4 charcoal sketches, famous classic of poetical humor show Mr. 

by the famous artist, Joseph Pennell. Pyle at his best. (s2mo, $7.50.) 


(Crown 8vo, $3.00.) 


A Picture Book of Fun and Laughter for Everybody 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 
By E. BOYD SMITH 


The log of the Ark’s cruise in pictorial form. The 
beautifully colored illustrations piquantly describe 
the trials and tribulations of Noah in collecting his 
zoological passengers and the absurd predica- 
ments which their various traits and characteristics 
caused. The brief descriptions which accompany 
the pictures add to their charm and whimsicality. 
Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postage extra. 




















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 





SEND FOR FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
A Small Edition 


At Half Price 


This is our fourth year selling the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE— 
years of solid success and ever-increasing popularity, 

The edition is now so well known that the publishers think they can sell 
it through agents at the full price. 

We had much difficulty in obtaining another edition at the old figures, 

40 Dainty Volumes (7 x 5) but have been successful in getting the EXCLUSIVE SALE of a small lot 
A Complete Play in Each Volume of 500 sets which we offer at the old and popular SIEGEL COOPER CLUB 
PRICE, payable in small monthly installments. 


. The first 250 who send in their orders for the BOOK- 
Art Portfolio I ‘RI ‘| LOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE will receive together with the books 


° one of the beautiful Art Portfolios described below. 
Price $8.00 One of these Portfolios will be given ABSOLUTELY FREE 
It contains 16 superb copies of masterpieces by world- 


as a premium to those who keep the set. 
famous artists; reproduced by the duogravure process and 
printed on heavy plate paper ready for ok 

The pictures are EXACT COPIES OF THE ORIGI- 
NALS, and they depict well-known scenes from famous 
books fully explained by an appropriate text. 

They are 11 x 14% inches in size, and can be framed ata 
moderate expense, or they will {make excellent decorations 
for den or cozy corner just as they are. The portfolio SELLS 
FOR $8.00 IN ART STORES, but we present it FREE OF 

















} 

ALL CHARGE to those who purchase THE BOOK- ; 
LOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE. 

This offer has met with instant and enthusiastic appre- ? 


ciation and you should act at once if you wish to secure one 
of these premiums, 


Why It Is Best 


The BOOKLOVERS' SHAKESPEARE has always 
been the choice of discriminating people who desire a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition ata moderate price. It is 
bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and con- 
tains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates in colors, be- 
sides 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 7 x 5 inches 
in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition con- 
tains the following important features, which are absolutely 
essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare's plays : 

Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any Arguments, giving a full story of each play in interesting, 
desired passage in the plays and poems. readable prose. 

Critical Comments, explaining the plays and characters; se- 





Sixteen Beautiful Pictures (11 x 14) 





hol Study Methods, consisting of study questions and sug- 

““Eke tates a a oe cate al os tae gestions—the idea being to furnish a complete college course 

: - BI » x a ) o ~ . " 
to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of every obscure of Shakespearean study. ‘ Bk. L. 
word. Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with ov. 

Two Seta of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- : 
and critical notes for the student or scholar. guished Shakespearean scholars and critics. os 

Cooper 


FREE—For 5 Days ABs 


amination, pre- 

i ’ : ‘ : P aid, a set_of the 

We will send you the complete 4o-volume set for five days’ examination, if you mail the - Hoo cLOVERS: 
accompanying coupon promptly. (YOU DON’T HAVE TO PAY ANY THING NOW -) The a” in half leather binding 
books go prepaid and you have the privilege of returning them AT OUR EXPENSE ifafter ." If satisfactory, 1 will pay 
: : ry ’ : “TOVER®? you $1.00 within five days 
examination you decide you don’t want them. The regular price of the BOOKLOVERS’ gy after receipt of the books 
sold through agents is $42.00; but you can obtain one of this small edition while it lasts for © and $2.00 a month there. 


ss we y — —— . . : after for 13 months.* Title to 

$27.00. This.is YOUR LAST CHANCE to buy at mail-order prices. If your order is remain in Siegel Cooper Co. 
irs i se , i i . ios 5O0- il fully paid for, If not sat- 

among the first 250 we will present you with one of the beautiful Art Portfolios ABSO altnenn, y, Oe seit oon. S08 
LUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. hold the set Subject to your order 


Also send me, prepaid, the $8.00 
art portfolio, which I am to retain free 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York of charge, if I keep the books. 


We employ no agents. Our Book Club transacts all tts business by Name....... ceseaeee edeue 


correspondence. 
Ce SOE rr ee punasedbsads 


*1f you prefer cloth binding, change 13 months to ro. 


Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MacazinE when you write to advertisers 
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CONNECTICUT 











New YorRK 
SCH FOR BOYS 
THE FOSTER Hunting QOL cate pevaaty FRENCH — GERMAN 


York City. No sickness in years 
REV. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED B 


Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. One-half the 
work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, The University 
of Chicago ‘Div. K), Chicago, Illinois. 














MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


The Allen Schoo 58rd year. Worth knowing for 


9 its spirit, equipment and record. 

One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 
New building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank. 
ALBERT E. BAILEY. 





MICHIGAN 


p Ifso, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 
magazine in the country is calling for 
original material. Wecan make youaJour- 
nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 
8 © dence School of Journalism. 
— 249 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. “4 























SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


Language 
Phone- 
Method 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry _ 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several 
times a dayat spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Also advanced recordsand text of classical poetry and prose 












y the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 











OH10 





New YORK 





SusANNAH Macaulay 
Studio 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


IF I WERE KING 


AVE MARIA \ Songs published by Luckbardt & Belder. 








The H. Thane Miller School 


FOR GIRLS. Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Litera- 
ture, History, Music, and Art. Preparatory for foreign travel. 
Address Mrs. EMMA P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss E. LovIse 
Parry, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TENNESSEE 


BUFORD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Distinctively the university preparatory Wwoman’s college in the 
South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanitary conditions 
perfect, commended by U.S. Health Bulletin. Year Book free. 
MRs. E. G. BUFORD, President. 











Its Psychology and its Relation to 
Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, 
Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Pu.D., LL.D. 


President cf Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 


D. APPLETON € COMPANY, Publishers, 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mention App.eton’s Booxtovers MaGaAzINnE when you write to advertisers 
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12 Volumes—2,500 pages—1000 

Illustrations— Bound in Green 

Buckram and Gold—Gold Top— 

Silk Head Band—Fine Paper— 

— a SS ee , —s way Clear Type —Convenient Size — 
= — : = 51 x8 inches. 


OME-MAKING as now taught in some colleges ranks as a profession—the greatest and 
most important of the professions. The American school of Home 
Economics was founded to extend this training by systematic correspondence courses. 
Entirely new lesson books were prepared for these courses—each written by an acknowl- 
edged authority, especially for home-makers—scientifically accurate in statement yet devoid of 
all technicalities—as interesting as stories. They relate chiefly to health food, economy and 
children. What is more important! These practical hand-books of home-making have been 
used by a thousand of our students and proved to be adapted to their requirements. Much 
supplementary material has been added—answers to questions, experiences of home-makers, 
special articles, bibliographies, test questions, indexes, etc. @ The complete series is now be- 
ing published for members of the A. S. H. E. in 12 handsome vols. under the title 


LIBRARY OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Secures a set of the Library of Home Economics and Associate Membership in the A. S. 
os oO r@) H. E. for $12.00—just }5 the combined price. Library sent on approval, express poops. 
} Ae ln— $1.00 now, balance payable $1.00 monthly. { We wish to make known more widely the value 
















and merit of our correspondence courses. We have ordered a limited edition of the Library solely 
PAID for our present members. By increasing the edition we can obtain a few sets at small additional 
NOW expense. Until the books go to press we will accept enrollments as Associate Members for $12.00 








and include the Library without further charge. The regular price of the Library is $24.0o—the 
regular fee for Associate Membership is $12.0o—the combined price is $36. Apply zew—both may 
be obtained for 4 the combined price ($12.00). © Associate Membership includes the use of the 
“Bureau of Consultation’’—questions on all household problems are answered by the authors of the Library and the 
other experts on our faculty; use of the School Circulating Library containing all the best books on the home, School 
Bulletins, School Discounts, etc., axd the privilege of becoming an active member in the Complete Course, full credit 
being given for the amount paid. These privileges are extended for six years and there are no duties and no added 
expenses. § Members may resign and return the books at our expense if not satisfied, and all money paid will be re- 
funded. Remittance returned if too late. Application must be made now on the coupon. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS AND LIST OF AUTHORS 









Vol. I-THE HOUSE, ITS PLAN, DECORATION AND Vol. VIIT—PERSONAL HYGIENE, by Prof. Geo. L. 
CARE, by Prof. Ikabel Bevier, Head of Dept. Household Meylan, of Columbia University. Care of the Body, Digestion, 
Science, U. of Ill. Development of American House, House Planning, Hygiene of Food and Drink, of the Skin, Eyes, Hearing, Teeth, Hair, . 
Construction, Decoration, Furnishings, Repairs, etc. Exercise, etc. 

Vol, II-HOUSEHOLD BAc TERIOLOGY, by &. Maria Vol. IX—HOME CARE OF THE SICK, by Amy E. Pope, 
Elliott, Simous College, Boston **Dust Gardens" and how to Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y. City. The Sick Room, Handling 
make them. Bacteria, Yeasts gin relation to the Household, Patient, Baths, Sick Room Methods, Asepsis, Obstetrics, Food 
Helpful Bacteria, Disease G (,uards, etc for Sic k, Emergencies, etc. 

Vol. LIL-HOUSEHNO!I GLIENE, by 8. Marin Elliott, Vol. X—-TEXTILES AND CLOTHING, by Kate 


Simons College, Boston ation of the House, the Cellar, Ven- H. Watson, Lewis 
tilation, Heating, Lighting, Plumbing, Water Supply, Disinfection, 
Sanitary Care— Tests, etc 
Vol. IV—CHEMISTRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Day’s Chemistry,” by Margaret E. Dodd, Gra Mass. Inst. 
Tech. Water, Air, Fire and Fuel—Chemistry of Food, of Cookery, of 
Laundry, of Stains--Home Tests, etc. Character Building, Kindergarten, 
Vol. V—PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY, “A Key to the Play, Occupation, Associates, Studies, Reli- 
Cook Books,” by Anna Barrows, Director Chautauqua School of gious Training, 








Institute, Chicago. Home Dress- 
making, Fibres, Fabrics, Sewing, Cutting, Construction, 
Ornament, Children’s Clothes, e 


. ete. 
STUDY OF CHILD LIFE, by 

Foster Washburn, formerly U. of 

How the Child Devel ps, Faults and 





The 
A.S.H.E. 
3324 





tc. 
Cookery. Stoves and Fuel, Water in Cooking, Choice and Prepara- Vol. XII-CARE OF CHILDREN, Armour Ave. 
tion, Milk Products, Eggs, Meat, Fish, Vegetables, Cereals, Bread and by Dr. A. ©. Cotton. Prof. Diseases of 3S Chicago 
other Doughs, Form and Flavor, Menus Children, Rush Medical College, U. of = 











» etc. 

Vol. VI-FooD AND Di ETETICS, by Prof. Alice P. Chicago. Before the Baby Comes, 
Norton, University of Chicago. Food kconomy, Food and the Body, Care of New Baby, Clothing, Nurs- 
Dietary Standards, Diet for the Sedeuntary, the Aged, for Children, ery, Development and Growth, 
Adulterations, etc Natural and Artificia 


= lLenclose $1.00 en- 

titling me to Associ 
ate Membership and 
Library of Home Eco- 





tc. 1 Feeding A mics as p ooklovers 

Vol. VII-FHOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, by Prof. Ber- Modified Milk, Food Disorders” fee ove 
tha M. Terrill, of Hartford School of Pedagogy. Economy in Food for Older Children, ’ a) b alanc e “$11 0 — $1.00 
Spending, Division of Income, Household Accounts, System, Servant Children’s Ailments, etc, ° ~) monthly. Library to he sent 
Problem, Buying Supplies, Marketing, etc. ») " - : 


= ‘express paid,’ and if I wish, re- 
F turned ‘express collect,’ all 
money to be refunded. (Or, I en- 
close $11.40 in full payment.) 


American School of Home Economics "© 7” 


3324 Armour Ave., Chicago, Il, = [93487 of? Ne — ae 


PRE B&B, 


va Address. 
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» best of pictures: choice 
p as _— to friends and 
S for the adornment 
of one’s own walls. 
ELIHU VEDDER says 
they are “ all that an ar- 
2 tist could ask in the re- 
@ production of his work.” F 
? Fifty cents to $20.00. At) 
art stores, or sent on! 
approval. Full ILLUS-| 
TRATED CATALOGUE} 


: 
. 
Long recognized as the 
: 
a 
¢ 


t sent only upon receipt 

Poof 25 cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
4 the Prints themselves. 

(List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stam 08. ) 
This picture, ‘JOAN 
$ by Lydia Field Emmet, 
© three sizes : $1.25, $2.40 

$5.00. ht, 1905, by 


. CURTIS & CAMERON 


3 2 PIERCE BLDG 


Opp. Pub. Library BOSTON 








§ 06> cm $+) co +4 9 
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A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


N Art Portfolio con- 

taining (10) pictures 
of beautiful women, rep- 
resenting different types, 
from the oriental beauty to 
the Cowboy Girl of the 
Wild West. All made in 
the most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size, 7x10 
inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 





Sent prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. or 
Canada for 


20c. 


Express or P. O. money order, currency or 
U.S. stamps. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. S.—If you order within 10 days we will send yon free a nifty dip 
entitled If so soon I'm to be done f 
What on earth was | begun for? 














A Train Load of Books 
Big Book House Failed 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to-date books. We 
are closing them out at from 10 to « nts ¢ the doll ir. These 
are sample prices : 

Late copyrights were $1.5 Our price, 38 The 38c. list in- 
cludes The Christian, Call of the Wi Id, "Bre wster'’s Millions, 
Graustark, The Castaway, David Harum, et 

Encyclopedia Britannica regula nly $3¢ Our price, $7.75. 
Charles Dickens’ C omplete Worl 15 vols., regularly $15 
Our price, $2.95. Balzac's Comple “te Works, 32 vols., Saints bury 
Edition, regularly $64.00. Our price, $18.5 

Every hook guaranteed to be new, perfec ct and satisfactory, or 

your money back without question or quibbling. Practically any 

ook or set of books you want at a fraction of the retail price 
WHILE THEY L AST. Get our free Bargain List before order- 


ing. Write for it to-day. 


The David B ies Co. 


Dept. 65 CHICAGO 











For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Gold Medals at Paris and St. Louis 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


The World’s Masterpieces 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more ; 120 
Sor $1.00. Size, 5% by 8. 


Catalogue of 1,000 miniature il- 
lustrations for a two-cent stamp 
during November if you mention 
oe ‘Appleton’ s Booklovers Ma iga- 
zine,” or 25 Art Subjects in a 
portfolio for 25 cts. ORDER Now. 


The Perry Pictures Co, 


Box 1700 Malden, Mass. 


_ 


6toStimes 


this size 


2,000 


” Subjects 


THE BOOK OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


By Rosertr T. Stoss. Introduction 
by Mr. Dave H. Morris, President of 
the Automobile Club of America. 
With 15 full-page Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions and 150 Cuts showing Mechan- 
ical Construction. 8vo. Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3.00 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS - - NEW YORK 


=mBROWN’S 
‘Famous 
(Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and mod 
ermmasters, 2200 subjects 
Black and White or 
a. Size, 51-2 x 8. 






















tions, and two sample pic- 
tures, sent for 2-ct. stamp. 
Colored pictures of birds. 
7 x 9, 700 subjects. 
J and catalog for 








Beverly, Mass. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


In Twenty Volumes 





Essks. HarrPeR & BROTHERS an- 
nounce the publication of the 
new Wessex EpitTion of 

Thomas Hardy’s works in twenty vol- 
umes—the only complete edition of the 
famous novelist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green 
rep finished silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India- 
tint paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone 
by prominent illustrators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES 


TESS OF THE D’URBER VILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 3) 


A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES W.Strang, 


THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 3) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, all 


charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like 
the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 menths, until the full 
price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as 
a subscriber, without any additional cost to you, to either Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for one 
year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 














A half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 








& 
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DICKENS’ 


omplete Works 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN THIRTY VOLUMES 


The entire set of 30 volumes will be sent you on receipt of ONE 


DOLLAR; paymentsthereafter to be $2 


.50 a month for twelve months 











FACTS 


- There are thirty volumes in the set. 

The size of each bolume is 84x54 inches. 

They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

The pages are large, clear, and easy to read. 

They are finely illustrated. 

. They are bound, permanently, in cloth, with gilt tops, gold cober 
decorations, untrimmed edges, and title-pages in colors. 

This is a great chance to secure a new and dignified set of Dickens 
on terms which make it a bargain. No more attractive volumes have ever 
been offered than these—they form an entire library in themselves, and, 
of course, no library is a library without Dickens. 


ASNy 


re 


Terms on application 


This Edition is also published bound in half-leather. 
We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges | 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 


they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will re- 


turn the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months, In order to keep you 
in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you at 
once, at no additional cost, as a subse riber for one year tocither HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY ,or H ARPER’S S BAZAR. In writing, please state which periodical you w ant, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Ghe 1905 EDITION 


APPLETONS’ UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 

















What Is There in It for You? 


EVERYTHING THAT YOU WANT TO KNOW is in the twelve 


volumes. 


THE QUICKEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE WAY TO FIND 
OUT is the thirteenth volume, which opens up new uses for a 
cyclopedia and makes it as ready in reference on all subjects as a whole 
college of professors. It is the best cyclopedia published to-day. 
The thirteenth volume free. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM THINKS OF THIS GREAT CYCLOPEDIA 
—uses it throughout the Government Departments ; has placed it in all 
warship libraries. 

Schools of the City of New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and in 
fact all prominent cities have adopted it-WHAT MORE 
CAN BE SAID OF ANY WORK? 


We have prepared a few booklets containing photographs of Port 
Arthur, gigantic Japanese siege-guns, President Roosevelt, 
beautiful colored plates, which we will gladly send to 
those interested in knowing about 

What it is; 

What is in it; 

Who did it. 
We will not reprint this pamphlet, and 
the present supply is nearly exhausted. 
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CHRISTMAS 


APPLETON’S 


Booklovers 
Magazine 


SHORT STORIES BY 
BOOTH TAR KINGTON 
HENRY LEON WILSON 
ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
KATE JORDAN 
ROBERT SHACKLETON 
MABEL HERBERT URNER 
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Illustration from The 
by Henry 


Sage Hen's San 
Leon WILson 











A Great Novel by 
FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


(“J. S. of Dale’) 











entitled 


In Cure of Her Soul 








No stronger work of fiction has 
come from the pen of an American 
writer in many years. 







Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. Iiustration from In Cure of Her Soul 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NUMBER_ 1905 


Christmas Poem 
By BLISS CARMAN 


Illustrated by a Double Frontispiece 
in Color by 
CuHartotrre Weser Dirzver 


Etchings of 
Montmartre 
By V. TROWBRIDGE 


All reproduced in color, illustrating a | 
splendid special article on the famous 
Parisian Republic of Arts and Letters 


by ALVAN F. SANBORN 






























Four Paintings by 


ROBERT REID 
reproduced in color, with an appreciation by Taormina 
ROYAL CORTISSOZ The Beautiful 
By 






A Girl of Taormina 


Drawings by 


hul ’ .B.W ’ oe eves ; 
Cee eer = CAROLINE. BAKER KEUHN 
awrance Mazzanovich, 


Harrison Fisher, O'Neill, A description and appreciation of the beauties of the 
Italian summer resort which has recently become so 
popular. 


Charles S. Chapman, etc. 





St. Bartholomew’s Parish House 


and its Most Wonderful Work for Social Betterment in New York 





Algiers in Transition 
By Dr. MAURICE BAUMFELD 


JAPAN: Our New Rival in the East 
Continuation of the startling series by HAROLD BOLCE 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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APPLETON’S 


Booklovers Magazine 
For the Year 1906 











Serial Stories 








FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON'’S new novel 


In Cure or Her Sour, begun in the November number, will run through 
the first six months of the year. It is a vivid portrayal of modern American 
lite, in the masterly style of “J. S. of Dale,” full of sympathetic understand- 
ing of youth, te mpered with kindly satire and sane philosophy ot one who 
knows ‘the world and its ‘ ‘large excitement” for those who would conquer it. 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE ( Author of “Nancy Srair’’) 


has written a novelette, entitled Anne Donetian, a charming love story, 
which will appear early in the year and run through three numbers. 


HALL CAINE 


since the publication of “ The Prodigal Son,” has been engaged in writing 
anew novel, which it is hoped will be completed in time to appear in the 
pages of this magazine during the latter halt of the year. 

THE MISSES ROSS AND SOMERVILLE 
authors of ‘ Recollections of an Irish R. M.” and “All Along the Irish 


Shore,” are writing a series of six short stories, which we expect to run 
toward the end of 1906. 























Shorter Fiction 








The high standard which the editors have set trom the first in the 
field of the short story will be maintained throughout the year by the work 
of such authors, beside many others, as the following : 

BOOTH TARKINGTON F. PETER DUNNE ox. voces”) 
EDITH WHARTON ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
MARGARET DELAND HENRY LEON WILSON 











W. W. JACOBS W. A. FRASER 

JOSEPH CONRAD LLOYD OSBOURNE 

ANNIE QHAGAN HENRY C. ROWLAND 

MARY H. VORSE ARTHUR FE. MACFARLANE 

REX EF. BEACH H. K. VIELE 

ELEANOR GATES _ARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 
Please mention Arrceton’s Booktovers Macaz when you write to advertisers 
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The Looting of Alaska 
A Hitherto Unwritten Chronicle of the Age of Graft 
By REX E. BEACH 








HIS is a series of six articles which tell the straightforward story of how 
Alaska, a country as large as half of Europe, was made the galley slave 
of the Union. 

It is a story of taxation without representation, and, worse than this, 
a story of how the judiciary—that bulwark of which our Republic is wont 
to boast as impregnable—was suborned for private gain. 

It tells how men, deposed by order of the local courts, still con- 
tinue to draw salaries from the Federal Government; 

How Alexander Mackenzie, the Senator Maker, and his piratical 
associates forced their victims to walk the plank; 

How Senator Hansborough proposed an amendment to the mining 
laws which was one of the boldest attacks upon the constitutional rights 
of citizens ever attempted, and how this was barely thwarted at the last 
moment. 

The story discloses a gallery of rogues bandying the stolen millions of 
rough but honest men, rich one day and robbed the next of the fruits of their 
hard labor, and left absolutely without any means of righting their wrongs. 

This recital of crime, oppression and downright robbery, long hidden 
from the public, will expose facts that will appall plain citizens who are 
accustomed to trust in prominent names as guarantee of the security of new 
ventures. It will be a warning to would-be investors in new and untried 


fields of fortune. 


The revelations will affect men high in political power; but every 
statement will be supported by the positive proof of official court records. 
There will be no innuendoes, no vague and polemical generalities. 

The story of “The Alaska Gold Mining Company” is perhaps the 
greatest of all those gigantic frauds to which we have become accustomed 
in the Age of Graft. The whole history of this great conspiracy, and its 
plots and counterplots, will constitute one of the most thrilling chapters in 
the realism of truth ever published in a periodical. 

Absolutely free from the taint of yellow sensationalism, the author 
tells his facts in a vivid style that sweeps the reader along with the same 
fascination that might be experienced in reading a master work of fiction. 

In the unfolding of plain, often gruesome fact after fact we get 
glimpses of life in the Frozen North, side lights on the misery and hardships 
of the miner led thither by the ignis fatuus of gold. We meet the adven- 
turer—the human vulture that preys upon the easy money of the ignorant. 

These touches of tragedy and comedy, interpreted by the author's 
personality, add to the thrilling and convincing warning: which this series 
brings to those who undervalue the corrective power of the ballot, so highly 
esteemed in the earlier and simpler stages of our great experiment in re- 
publicanism on the American Continent. 
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J apan: Our New Rival in the East 
By HAROLD BOLCE 








"THIS series of articles, supplementing the author’s expert polemics on the 
subject of our foreign trade situation, begins in the November number 

and will be continued through the first numbers of 1906. 

Mr. Bolce’s grasp of this question, his forceful way of bringing home 
“to men’s business and bosoms” his arguments for an awakened activity in 
our export trade, have excited such widespread discussion by their appear- 
ance in this magazine that we shall continue next year the publication of 
these valuable papers, written by a man who is in close touch with the 
Federal Government at Washington, and who has made a careful study not 
only of statistics but also of comparative conditions, without the understand- 
ing of which a knowledge of statistics is of no value. 

Mr. Bolce’s tacts, “though incontrovertible and well understood by those 
who are in close touch with the foreign trade situation, have all the force of a 
revelation to the general public, whose eyes have been blinded and whose ears 
have been assailed by the brilliant speeches of dem: agogues until they have 
come to believe that the United States is a great exporting nation, whereas in 
reality, as Mr. Bolce has already shown conclusive ‘ly, the foreign trade of our 
country in manufactured goods i is a petty and pitiful exhibit among nations. 

For the preparation of the articles on Japan as a rising power in the 
world’s commerce, to the probable exclusion of ourselves in the Far East, 
Mr. Bolce has equipped himself by making recently a special trip tor this 
magazine to China and Japan, so that he might study affairs at first hand. 








American Art and Architecture 








Undeniably the past few years have seen a remarkable awakening in 
the public consciousness to art matters. We have obtained permission to 
reproduce in color examples of American paintings from the very complete 


Collection of Mr. William T. Evans 


Two articles by Louis A. Holman and Delia Austrian will give some 


fine examples trom i 
American Etchers 


Our publication this year of the remarkably interesting journal of 
Latrobe, the architect of the National Capitol, has convinced us of the present 
widespread interest in matters architectural. American architecture is changing 
for the better, returning to correct standards of taste, as Glenn Brown, Secretary 
of the American Institute of Architects, will point out in a paper on 


The Relation of the Federal Government to Art 
Along this general line will be a series of articles by Wittiam A. CorFin. 
Recent Decorations of State Capitols 


“Recent College Architecture at Yale and Harvard,” by Christian Brinton, 
illustrated with Vernon Howe Bailey's beautiful drawings. 


The Projected Elevation of the Metropolis, by Thomas Hastings 
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Illustrations 





The usual artistic quality evident in the illustrations which adorn the 
pages of Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine will be maintained throughout 
the coming year. Mr. Stimson’s serial will be illustrated by A. B. Wenzett; 
whilst well-known artists, such as 


de Thulstrup W. L. Glackens Charlotte Weber-Ditzler 
Harrison Fisher IK. W. Kemball Walter Appleton Clark 
Jay Hambidge George Wright Vernon Howe Bailey 

Lester Ralph Henry Hutt Joseph C. Leyendecker 
Charles Larka Fletcher C. Ransom, ete., ete. 


will be represented. Of special note is a series of six beautiful pastels 


THE OUTDOOR GIRL, by George Gibbs 


which will be reproduced in the summer numbers, in color. 











A Few of the Timely Special Articles 





* FRANKLIN AND THE Frencu Intricues,” by Mary C. Crawford, 
will celebrate the 200th anniversary of Franklin’s birth in February. 
“Ficutinc Epipemics,” by a prominent member of the New York 


Health Department, will outline the methods modern science has developed 
to stamp out contagion. 


“Tue Or Recions or Pennsytvanta,” by Alden Arthur Knipe, 
with illustrations by £. Benson Knipe. 


“Tur Nortuwest Mountep Potitce or Canapa,” by G. EF. Wills, 


a truthful account of this splendid organization, by an ex-member. 











D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Enclosed please find §$ ae for Which kindly send me 
for year 
copies of AppLeTON’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE 
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The Most Popular Romantic Nowel of 1905 


THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 





Ornamental 


Illustrated Cloth 


1 z2mo 
$1.50 


** No, gentlemen, to me: * 


Mr. Chambers has surpassed himself in telling the tale of the love 
of Carus Renault and Lady Elsin Grey in this historical novel of the 
last days of the Revolutionary War. Never was there daintier heroine 
or more daring hero. Never did the honor of a great-hearted gentle- 
man triumph to such an extent over the man. Never were there 
daintier love passages in the midst of war. It is a book to make the 
pulses throb and the heart beat high. 
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THE YOUNG MAN 
and THE WORLD 


ry 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


United States Senator from Indiana 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


i12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional 


HIS book will go into every household where there is a son and a 
mother. It is a talk with the young man about the young man of 
the young man’s country by its most prominent young man. The 

talks are for men who have come to the age where they comprehend the 
duties and responsibilities of life, and not for boys. 

It counsels cordially. It speaks encouragingly, as comrade to com- 
rade. Full of incident, brilliant with illustration, it reads like a story. It 
is as forcible, vigorous and healthy as the man himself. No young man 
of ambition can afford to be without it. It is practically helpful—it gets 
down to the A B C of living. Not a father nor a mother should fail to 
put it into the hands of their boys—it will inspire them and fascinate 
while it inspires. 
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Baby Bullet 


By Lioyp OssourNneE 


Author of «* The Motor- 
maniacs.’’ IlIlustrated. 12mo 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 





Given an old maid, an 
attractive young American 
heiress, a broken-down old- 
fashioned automobile on an 
English country road, a big 
American hero in a 60- 
horse-power car, and a dis- 
gruntled French chauffeur, 
what will be the result? 
That is the situation which 
Lloyd Osbourne presents to 
his readers. The 60-horse- 
power car takes the other 
in tow. ‘The American 
hero succumbs to the heir- 
ess andthe French chauffeur 


= falls in love with the old 
* I christen thee Gee Whiz." maid. 








A Romance of the Oil Grust 


THE GIANTS 


By Mrs. Fremont OLpER 


1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


This is a glorious book. It is strong, 
strong. It keeps the reader tingling with 
excitement. It is big. Mrs. Older is the 
first writer who has shown the power to por- 
tray as big a thing as the Oil Trust in fiction. 
The interest of the fight between the hero 
and the Oil Trust is so intense that the heart 
beats fast and the breath comes short as one 
reads. The beginning is good. The middle 
is better. The conclusion bursts on one as a 
revelation. The style in which it is written 
is rich and original. Big, strong, exciting, 
intense, true—all these adjectives fitly apply 
to it, 





Mrs. Fremont Older. 
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The 
FLUTE OF 


‘¢¢] don’t approve of the marriage,’ said her father.”’ 


By Joun Ottver Hosses, Author of “ The Vineyard,” ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


This book, like “ Graustark ” and “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” treats of the love 
of a queen for a magnificent hero who is worthy of it. It is a study in the regal 
psychology of a very human girl. The hero’s task is to set her kingdom in order, 
after which she will give up everything for him, follow him to his studio in Venice, 
and live his life. There is an unfortunate misunderstanding, and her court 
disapproves. Read and see how the experiment turned out. 
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TWENTY-SIX TH EDITION 


NANCY 





NANCY STAIR 


By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


Frontispiece. r2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $17.50 





There is also a Holiday Edition de Luxe in white and gold, Num- 
bered and Autographed, with Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, with an 
aquarelle of the heroine on the cover. $2.50. (dn a box.) 
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HOLIDAY GIFT 
IOLE 


By Roserr W. Cuamsers 




















Wonderfully illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 


«The joyous abounding charm of ‘Iole’ is inde- 
scribable.’’—New York Press. 








««Amid the outpour of the insipid literary output 
‘lole’ comes as a June breeze.’’—Bastimore Sun. 





«« One of the best things Mr. Chambers has done.’’ pate") 
—New York Herald. 






‘© A fresh proof of Mr. Chambers’ versatility.’’ 
—Everybody's Magazine. 





«* As delicious a satire as one could wish to read.’’ 


—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


THE SEVEN SEAS 


By Rupyarp Kipuinc. De Luxe Edition. 12mo. 
Decorative Cover, Silk Lining, End Pieces, and 8 full-page 
Colored Illustrations. Gilt Top, $2.00 net; postage addi- 
tional. (Jn a box.) 








These well-known poems, with the swing and go and 
the bigness of them, the salt sea air and the hungry waves, the 
humanity and the grim humor of them, are offered to the 
public in a new and attractive form. ‘The book has a beautiful 
cover design, silk lining, end pieces, and eight full-page colored 
illustrations. Every page is sur- 
rounded by borders, and the 
7a aos he Sictlinne dana, whole color effect is in different 

Full canvas, head to wind . . .”’ Shades of green. 


THE SEATS OF THE 
MIGHTY 


Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, sometime an 
officer in the Virginia Regiment and afterward of Amherst’s Regi- 
ment. By Gitpert Parker. Decorative Lining. Illustrated 
in Colors. 8vo. Gold Stamped, Cloth Binding, $2.00 net ; 
postage additional. (Jn a box.) 


















The novel appears in a dress worthy of the stately courtesy of 
the book and of old Montreal in its palmiest days. It has a 
reputation and interest that time cannot destroy. It will be ‘What did this mean but that I 
a beautiful present for all lovers of books, was a spy ?”” 
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THE LAW 


By James Barnes. Illustrated. 12mo 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 

This is a detective story written from a 
novel point of view. A great crime has been 
committed, bank robbery, forgery, and possibly 
murder. The detectives fail to see any of the 
evidence and give up the case. They even go 
so far as to state that no crime has been com- 
mitted. ' The conduct of the whole affair is left 
to the man who is chiefly implicated. He 
endeavors to work it out with the aid of the 
daughter of the man who has been accused of 
the crime and the man himself. The situations 



























are all astonishing, for whenever the reader 
imagines that he is approaching a perfectly con- 
ventional climax, by a sudden twist the whole 
state of affairs is reversed. It is a tale of 
mystery and as dramatic as a play. The man 
who endeavors to unravel the mystery starts 
out as a dilettante, but develops into a strong 
man of action. 


A YELLOW JOURNALIST 


By Miriam Micuetson, Author of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 





This novel has the true newspaper thrill in it from beginning to end. The 
intense desire to “ cover” one’s assignment completely and well is brought out in the 
midst of the melodramatic atmosphere in which a modern newspaper woman must 
live. The stories are all true to life, and mixed with the excitement there is a 
wealth of humor and pathos. 


THE CARLYLES 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Every one who has read anything that Mrs. Harrison has written wants to read 
everything that she has written. This is the best story that she has yet produced. 
The scene is laid in and around Richmond, Va., during the stormy days of 186s. 
The historical setting merely furnishes a background for an entrancing romance. 
The dainty heroine, her grand, courtly old father, the Union lover, and the dashing 
Confederate officer who loves the daring daughter of Molly Ball, the celebrated 
Confederate spy, all keep the reader interested and alert until the last page is turned. 
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APPLETONS’ NEW NOVELS 
























DUKE OF DEVIL-MAY-CARE 


By HARRIS DICKSON 
Illustrated. r2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $17.50 


This is a glorious novel of the South. Duke is the name of the 
hero; Devil-May-Care is his plantation. The hero is a bold rider and 
a brave wooer and wins the heroine in spite of all obstacles. 


HE AND HECUBA 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Author of “Pam.” tr2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 





This is a story of English life, a strong character study in which a 
clergyman and a gay worldly Spanish lady play the principal parts. 
The book is optimistic and cheery in tone in spite of tragic elements. 
It contains humor, pathos, love and magnanimity. 


REPTILES 


By H. W. McVICKAR 





With many full-page illustrations by the author. Elaborate sketches and 
decorations throughout. 12mo. Ornamentai Cloth, $1.50 


This brilliant novel, of which the author has interpreted the spirit 
with his sketches, is a study of matrimony. The scene is in Paris, 
New York, Newport and Florida. The conclusion is—that you must 
read the book. A handsome gift book. 


THE GAME and THE CANDLE 


By FRANCES DAVIDGE 
Author of “The Misfit Crown.” 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 








This is a story of modern New York society life and of a man who 
made something of himself. A rather pathetic figure is the daughter 
of a Western millionaire who marries the hero. She is untrained and 
finds it impossible to be conventional. The book ends happily. 
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Appletons’ New Books 








THE HUNDRED DAYS 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


Author of «* Doctor Xavier,’’ «* Kronstadt,’’ etc. 
Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations. 1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Bernard St. Armand was a brave man. Yvonne de Feyrolles was 
a brave maid. A stratagem! An intrigue! The Emperor’s return! The 
march to Paris! The flight of Louis VXIII! The “Little Corporal!” 
The plot! The arsenal! The abduction! The rescue! Waterloo! Love! 





TIME, THE COMEDIAN 
By KATE JORDAN 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


An intensely interesting novel with a remarkable plot. The scene 
of the action is chiefly in Paris, and there are many vivid pictures of the 
modern Mecca of women. The novel shows what a dangerous thing a 
love letter is even if it is not produced for twenty years. 





PATRICIA, A MOTHER 
By IOTA 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
A story of mother-love, of a mother’s struggle to win and save 
her boy, and of her victory. She has to face the sneers of the world 


and the indifference of the boy himself, but when he learns to know 
her she dares to reveal her love, the boy is won and saved. 





THE WILD IRISHMAN 


By T. W. CROSLAND 


Author of ‘The Unspeakable Scox,’’ ‘« Lovely Woman,’’ etc. 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.25 net; postage additional 


This is a series of clever, half-satirical essays on the Irish and their 
characteristics and the English method of governing Ireland. The Irish- 
man himself is not spared, and the writer quotes half a hundred funny 
stories to prove that the Irish are no longer witty. Every Irishman 
ought to read it. 
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THE JOURNAL 
OF LATROBE 


Being the Notes and Sketches of 
an Architect, Naturalist, and Trav- 
eller in the United States from 
1796 to 1820. By Benjamin 
Henry Larross, architect of the 
Capitol at Washington. 8vo. Or- 
namental Cloth, $3.50 net. 





















These are the memoirs of a personal friend 
of the first President of the United States. 
The writer was the architect of our greatest 
public building. He was a man of refinement 
and great intellectual attainments—a soldier, 
civil engineer, philosopher, artist, humorist, 
poet, and naturalist. The book is bright with 
story and anecdote, criticism and comment, and 
it makes lively and refreshing reading. 





Facsimile of an original sketch of Washington made by 
Mr. Latrobe from life at Mt. Vernon when be was 
visiting President Washington in 1796 








A DIARY FROM DIXAIE 


By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT 






Being her Diary from November, 1861, to August, 1865. 
Martin and Myrta LOcKETT AVARY 


Edited by IsaBELLa D. 















Illustrated. 8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional 


Mrs. Chesnut was the most brilliant woman that the South has ever produced, and 
the charm of her writing is such as to make all Southerners proud and all Northerners 
envious. She was the wife of James Chesnut, Jr., who was United States Senator from 
South Carolina from 1859 to 1861, and acted as an aid to President Jefferson Davis, 
and was subsequently a brigadier-general in the Confederate Army. ‘Thus it was that 
she was intimately acquainted with all the foremost men in the Southern cause. 

‘* The book throbs with the intensity of the life it depicts. Recording the impres- 
sions of the moment, it gives a sense of reality and nearness that could have been gained 
in no other way. It is written straight from the heart, and with a natural grace of style 
that no amount of polishing could have imparted.’’ 
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THE SECOND 


FRENCH EMPIRE 


By Dr. Tuos. W. Evans. Edited by Dr. E. A. Crane. Iilustrated. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $3.00 net. (/n a box.) 






Dr. Evans was the American dentist who aided the Empress Eugénie in her escape 
from Paris after Sedan. He was a personal friend of the Emperor, and paints an intensely 
vivid, human and touching picture of the fallen great people and of the times. 

Dr. Evans was intimate not only with the Emperor and Empress, but with all the 
celebrities who came to the French court. He was always a guest of honor at all the 
grand functions, and describes everything with a minute faithfulness. The book is of great 
historical interest and value. 
















THE BOOK OF THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


By ROBERT T. SLOSS 
Introduction by Mr. Dave H. Morris, President of the Automobile 
Club of America. Illustrated. 8vo. Ornamental Cloth 
$3.00 net; postage additional 







Much attention is given to the automobile in sport. The earliest and latest records. 
««The Limit of Sport,’’ «* What the Modern Race Demonstrates,” << Influences of Races 
on Motor Construction,’’ «¢ Construction of Racing Cars,”’ <‘ Trials of Endurance,’’ «« The 
Gordon Bennett Racing Rules,’’ ‘* Break Test Records,”’ etc. 


TUSKEGEE 


AND ITS PEOPLE 
Prepared by Officers and Former Students of the Normal and Industria: 
Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., under the Editorial Direction ot 
BOOKER T.. WASHINGTON 


Portraits of the several Authors and Views of the School 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 















The book contains an introduction by Mr. Washington, a chapter on the ideals and 
achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. Scott, Mr. Washington’s executive secretary ; 
a chapter by Mrs. Washington on the teaching of girls, and a chapter on the resources 
and material equipment of the school by Warren Logan, the treasurer of the school. 
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"HALL CAINE’S WORKS IN 9 VOLUMES 





volume in gold design. 


The MANX 








APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS 


FOR ONE YEAR 
COMBINATION OFFER.—We will send this set of nine 
volumes by express prepaid and enter your subscription to 
«“APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE” for one 
year on receipt of the coupon (below) giving your name and ad- 
dress. If, after examining the books, you like them, send us 
$1.00 and agree to pay $1.00 a month for eleven months. If 
you do not like them return the books at our expense. 
INSPECTION COUPON—CUT THIS OUT 


D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 

GenTLeMEN: Kindly send me the ** MANX EDITION ” of Hall Caine 
by express prepaid for examination, and enter my name for one year's subscription 
to ‘* Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine.’’ If I am satisfied on seeing the books 
I agree to pay $1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 11 months, making a total 
of $12.00. If not satisfied I will return the books to you at your expense. 


Name - 








Addre.s 
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The Bondman The Christian 


The Manxman The Deemster 
The Prodigal Son The Scapegoat 
The Eternal City Little Manx Nation 


Capt. Davy’s Honeymoon 


At very large expense we have secured the right to publish 
the FIRST AND ONLY uniform edition of the writings of 
HALL CAINE. This beautiful set contains sixteen full-page 
illustrations, are bound in red buckram with elaborate gold stamp- 
ing, and the famous old MANX CROSS is reproduced on each 
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Sacred Concerts 
at Home 


Soul-stirring hymns sung by noted 
soloists and famous choirs; magnifi- 
cent anthems and oratorios—the in- 
spiring compositions of the masters, 
rendered by the ablest performers. 


Victor Talking Machine 


with Victor Records, plays this music, 
true to the living voice—whenever 
and wherever you want it. Also the 
greatest operatic, orchestral, band and 
popular music. 


New Victor Records 
At Dealers’ November Ist. 


A few of these are sacred music—a large list of other 
sacred selections is in the Victor Record catalogue, to be 
had of dealers or of us. 


Numbers beginning with 4 and 61 are 


Monee ) ae 
31447. ‘* Orpheus in Hades’ cece eee Site 
31448. ** Reminiscences of Tosti : 
31449. ‘* Vienna Bon Bons W. altz (Wei iner “Bon Bons) 
31450. ** Blue Danube Waltz 
31451. ** Priest's War Marc h' ‘—Athalie 
31452. ** Ruy Blas Overture” Mendelssohn 
31453- ** Queen of Sheba Marx h’ a oe ee Gounod 
31454. ** Breeze of the Night Waltz” * (Brise des Nuits) .. Lamothe 
Arthur paren ‘«s Band 
4477. ** Call of the Wild March’ ° 
Life Saad: Military Band 
61152. ‘* Departure of a Man of Wa _. 
P ryor’s aiid 

4476. ** Song of the Gondolier ’ > 

Mandolin Solo wy Vebeatine ABE (orch. acc.) 
4495. ** Angel's Serenade’ . 

Tenor Solo ee, Harry Macdonough (orc h. acc.) 
4499. “* Honeymoon Hall . . Bratton 
Contralto Solo by Mine t 8 ‘orinne Morgan (orc ke ace.) 

4493. *‘ Lullaby from Erminie « Jacobowski 


Tenor Solo by Byron G. Harlan ( ( ch, acc.) 


Godfrey 
Strauss 
Strauss 

“Mendelssoh n 


Losey 
Russell Hunting 
Mazzacabo 


Braga 


4494. ‘‘ The Message of the Old Church Beli" . - « Leighton 
Basa Solo by ay Cc. —— (orc h. acc.) 
4487. ‘* The Skippers of St. +» + Roeckel 
Songs by poll Murray (ore h. acc.) 
4483. ‘“ I've Sweethearts in Every Port . . Keith 


4486. Parody on ** In the Shade o ithe Old Apple’ Tree” 
4488. ** The Whole Damm Family"’ . ‘ 
Ballads by Haydn Quartette ee h. acc.) 
4500. Whenthe E vening Breeze is sighing‘ *Home, Sweet Home, Solman 
4591. Two Little Girls Loved One Little Boy ... .~ + Mullen 


Von Tilzer 








in 10-inch size, $1.~ each ; $10.00 per dozen, 
Numbers beginning with 31 and 71 are in 12-inch 


size, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen 
‘oon Song by Bob Roberta (orch. acc.) 
4492. Dat Ain't Nothin’ but Talk 


Favorite Hymne by Marry Mac “donough | (organ acc ) 
4482. ** The Lamb is the Light Ther . Stebbins 


By rank < «, ‘Stanley 


Smith 





4479 Near the Cross Te aoe Doane 
4480. ** He Leadeth Me" ‘ ee Bradbur 
By ee and Stanley 
4481. * Let the Lower Lights be Burning tar area Bliss 
Duets by Collins and Harlan (orch, acc.) 

4484. “ Central, Give Me Back My Dim : «ew « « Heeenk 
4485. ** Hey, Mr. Joshua!"’. . . « « Kemble 


v audeville Speclalty by Spencer ont Teli @ (orch, acc.) 
4491. * Every Little Bit Helps”. 
eragirpers Solos In Spanish ay E sities i Gogors woh, ac 
4496. ** José Maria » Hernandez 
4497. ** Los dos Pring esas” (Son lox t ailes de Ma asc ara) » » Caballero 
4498. ** El Capitan de Lanceros "* (Sevillana) - Hernandez 
Soprano Solos by Mme. A. Michallowa 


61139. ** Lullaby—Joce lyn’ * (violin ob bli ato) Godard 


61140. ** Oh, Sing to Me”. ‘so os Diusski 
61141. ** Dearest Name "' (C aro Ni me), Rigoletto 6) » © Verdi 
61144. ** Serenade" (flute obligato) . . . Gounod 
Duets by Mmes. Michallowa, on vT Tagarinoft 
6r142. * Russian Folk Son orrgomyschki 
61143. “The Sea Gull’s Cry * oa . + Grodski 
Tenor Solo tn Italian by Aristide Rota ( hi rus eet al Hin orch.) 
61149. “* Funicoli Funicola “(Canzone Napoletama) . . e . Denza 


Tenor Solo in German by Erik Schmetes 
Kammersanger with cho _— 
61150. “Arie des Dalibor’ aus * Dalibor . 
Baritone Solo in German by Robert Leonhardt (or ‘. acc.) 
61151. ** Die Musik kommt" (The Music Comes!) . 
Soprano Solo in German by Gertrude Runge (or h. acc.) 
71027. **Arie der Titania aus Mignon''(Titania‘s Song from Mignon) Thomas 
Sea Chanties sung by the Minster Singers 
61145. _ Chanties No. 1 61147. Sea C hanties Nos 4anc ds 
“* The Capstan Bar" (4) ** Whisky Toh nny 
61146. Sea Chanties Nos. 2and (5) ** Shenandoah 
2) ** Blow My Bully Bove <a 61148. Sea Chanties Nos. 6and 7 
(3) “Sally Brown (6) ** Rio Grande 
(7) ** Blow the Man Down" 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agency: 


The Berliner Gram-O-phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
NOTICE 


Members of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will find 
all of the following books upon the library shelves and in cir- 
culation at each library center. We buy from fifty to five 
hundred copies of each book, and sometimes from two 
thousand to four thousand copies of books which are in un- 
usual demand. No other circulating library in the world 
gives so generous a service. Pamphlet catalogues supplied 
to members free at all branches. The NEW TERMS and 
the NEW LIBRARY RULES have now gone into effect. 
Ask for circulars giving particulars. 














THE NEW LIBRARY FEES. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. This pays also for the first month. 
The charge thereafter is 50cents a month, payable in advance. Members may discontinue at any time 
by returning the library book and paying arrears, ifany. Immediately upon payment of the registration 
fee the member may take out any book, The book may be exchanged as often as the member chooses. 
For a two-book member the registration fee is $2.00 and the charge thereafter 75 cents a month. Fora 
three-book member the registration fee is $3.00 and the charge thereafter $1.00 a month. Special rates 
by the year. Ask for circular. 








THE NEWEST FICTION 


2209. ACCOMPLICE, THE, Frederick Trevor Hill 2036. CLANSMAN, THE, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
2053. ACT IN A BACKWATER, AN, E. F. Benson 2054. CLOCK AND THE KEY, THE, 

2138. AMANDA OF THE MILL, Marie Van Vorst Arthur * id Vesy 
2140. AT CLOSE RANGE, F. Ho i Smith 2160. CLUB OF QUEER ™ane = 

2241. AT THE FOOT OF THE ROC Gilbert ia "Chesterton 


Car ie Goodloe 1978. COMMON LOT, THE, Robert Herrick 
2319. AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O’LANTERN, 2336. CONCERNING BELINDA, 
Myrtle Reed Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
2284. AT THE SIGN OF THE FOX, 2136. CONSTANCE TRESCOT, S. Weir Mitchell 
By the author of “The Garden of a Commu- 2344. CONQUEST OF CANAAN, THE, 
ter’s Wife” Booth Tarkington 
2101. BANDOLERO, THE, Paul Gwynne 2208. CRIMSON BLIND, THE, Fred M. White 


2263. BEAUTIFUL LADY, THE, Booth Tarkington . CZAR’S SPY, THE Wm. Le Queux 


2335 
2077. BELL FOG, THE, Gertrude Atherton 
2068. BELTED SEAS, THE,” “Arthur Colton 2203: DAUGHTER OF THE George Cary Eagleston 
Sara Andrew Shafer = 7 4 


2102. BILLY puAne.. Frances Aymar Matthews 2204. DEEP SEA’S TOLL, THE, Jas. “B. "Connolly 


2018. BINDWEED Nellie K. Blissett 2295- DEBTOR, THE, Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
2072. BLACK BAROQUE enkins Hains 2141. DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY, THE, 
2292. BOSS OF LIT re ARCADY, E, Helen Rowland 
y Leon Wilson 2003. DIVINE FIRE, THE, May Sinclair 
2211. BREATH OF THE GODS, THE, "Sidney McCall 2114. DOWN TO THE SEA Morgan Robertson 
1975. BRETHREN, THE, H. Rider Haggerd 10984. DR. LUKE OF THE ‘LABRADOR, 
2031. BROKE OF COVENDEN, J. C. Snaith Norman Duncan 
2103. BROTHERS. ; Horace A. Vachell 2084. DR. NICHOLAS STONE, EE. Spencer de Pue 
1997. BUCCANEERS, THE, Henry M. Hyde 2162. DRYAD, THE, Justin Huntly McCarthy 
2010. CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 2334. DUKE OF DEVIL-MAY-CARE, __ 
2287. CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, Harris Dickson 
Chas. G. D. Roberts 2337. ERP ORIAL WILD OATS, Mark Twain 
2113. CANDIDATE, THE, Joseph A. Altsherel 2035. ELIZA, Barry Pain 
2343. CECILIA’S LOVERS, Aenclia E. Barr 201 : FALAISE OF THE 4 VOICE, 
2170. pee CLUB, THE, Israel Zangwill am Stearns Davis 


Will 
2330. CHERR RIBBAND, THE, uF R. Crockett 2011. FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIRLS, 
2007. CHRONICLES OF DON Q., Ww 
and Heeketh Prichard 2342. FAIR MAID OF GRAYSTONES, 
2288. CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS: Beula ‘ah Eaiarie Dix 
Maud Wilder Goodwin 2289. FATE OF A CROWN, THE, Schuyler Staunton 


Weweee Carryl 
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2055. 
2032. 


2161. 
2285. 
212 


2028. 
2060. 
2212. 
22096. 
2050. 
2283. 
2235. 
2213. 
2124. 
2147. 
2093. 
2005. 


2090. 
2056. 


2207. 
2075. 
2151. 


2051. 
2048. 


2205. 
23 
21 

2110. 


SYny 


2207. 


2129. 
2208. 


2299. 
2230. 
2052. 

096. 


2019. 
2125. 


2301. 


2108. 
1976. 
2252. 
2261. 
2181. 


2126. 
2302. 
2164. 
1055. 
2255. 
2203. 
2083. 
1959. 
2089. 


2257. 


2123. 
2166. 


2045. 
2262. 


2304. 
2305. 


2025. 
2254. 
2290. 
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" IRRATIONAL KNOT, THE, 
. ISIDRO, Mary Austin 
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FIRE OF SPRING, THE, Margaret Potter 
FIRST AMERICAN KING, THE, 

George Gordon Hastings 
FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA, THE, 

Robert Neilson Stephens 
FOND Page te a] Maurice Hewlett 
FOOL ERRANT, Maurice Hewlett 
. FOR THE WHITE MCHRIST, 

Robert Ames Bennett 

FRIEND AT COURT, A, 


FUGITIVE nannetitl 
Chevles D. Stewart 


GAME, THE, Jack London 
LER, THE, Katharine Cecil Thurston 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, THE, Robert Hichens 
GIRL AND THE DEAL, THE, 
arl Edwin Harriman 
GIRL FROM HOME, THE, Isobel Strong 
GOLDEN FLOOD, THE, Edwin Lefevre 
GOLDEN HOPE, THE, Robert S. H. Fuller 
a QF HOPE, THE, Norval Richardson 


T’S SIR Emerson Hough 
HECLA SANDWITH, 
Edward Uffington Valentine 
HELEN OF i, 
a Scarborough Jackson 
HOPE HATHA 


Frances Parker 
HOUSE OF AWLEY, THE 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
HOUSE OF MIRTH, THE, Edith Wharton 
HUNDRED DAYS, THE, Max Pemberton 
HURRICANE a. 
Marriott Watson 


INDIFFERENCE OF JULIET, THE, 


Grace S. Richmond 
IN THE ARENA Booth Tarkington 


IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY, 


e Emerson Moffatt 


wen Johnson 
bert W. Chambers 
Bernard Shaw 


JOHN VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN, 


Anonymous 
JORN UHL, 

Gustav Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Delmer 
ULIA, Katherine Tynan 
IPPS: THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL, 

H. G. Wells 
pe ATA Veron Eden Phillpotts 
LA NOGGS— ERESS Edgar Jepson 
LADY PENELOPE. Morley Roterts 
Theodora Wilson 

R THE, Goece Denio Litchfield 
LETTERS OF THEODORA, T 
Adelaide L. Rouse 


LITTLE GREEN DOOR, THE, 


Mary E. Stone Bassett 
LION’S SKIN, THE, John S. Wise 
LITTLE CITIZENS, Myra Kelley 
LITTLE a ge a7 = Ezra S. Brudno 
LITTLE HILLS, Nancy Huston Banks 
LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP, 

Mary Stewart Cutting 
LODESTAR, THE, Sidney R. Kennedy 
LOVE ALONE 1S LORD F, Frankford Moore 
MADCAP CRUISE, A, Oric Bates 
at THE, Miriam Michelson 
MAID AP. 


A, Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
MAN OFT THE HOUR, THE, Octave Thanet 
MANDARIN’S FAN, THE, Fergus Hume 
MAN ON THE BOX. THE, Harold MacGrath 
MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE, THE, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
MASTER MUMMER, THE, 


E. mL Oppenheim 
MASTER-WORD, THE, ammond 
MATRIMONIAL BUREAU, T 
Carolyn Wells and Parry P. Taber 
MAY IVERSON—HER —,, 
zabeth » aa 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN. CITIZE 

Robert Herrick 
MAYOR OF TROY, THE, A. T. Quiller-Couch 
McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE, 


Arthur Train 
MILLIONAIRE BABY, THE, 
nna Katherine Green 
MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION, 


William Dean Howells 
MISSOURIAN, THE, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


2004. 
2083. 
2008. 
2150. 


2157. 
2219. 


2306. 
2307. 

2309. 
2121. 
2001. 


2005. 
2070. 


2331. 


2001. 
2173. 


2120. 
2188. 
2110. 
2163. 


2333. P 


2100. 
2214. 
2310. 
2142. 
2044. 
2311. 
2097. 


2170. 
2115. 


2092. 


. PRODIGAL SON, THE, 
. PROSPECTOR, T 


\. OO aELS, CASE, THE, 


. ROAD BUILDERS, THE, 
80. ROLAND OF ALTENBURG, 


. ROSE O’ THE RIVER, 
. ROSE OF THE WORLD, 
. SABINA, Helen R 


nm 


. STINGAREE, E. 
. STORM-CENTER, THE, Chas. E. Craddoc 
. SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY, THE, 


. THEOPHANO, 
. THIEF IN THE NIGHT, A 
. TYRANNY OF THE DARK, THE 


MONK’S TREASURE, THE, _ George Horton 
MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE, TL " 
. J. Locke 


MORGANATIC, Max Nordau 
MORTGAGE ON THE BRAIN, THE, 


—s Harper 
MR. "ESSINGTON, BOY, Bs Be J. Bell 


MRS. ESSIN 
er and Lucia Chamberlain 
MRS. JIM AND mas. JIMMIE, 
Stephen Conrad 
MRS. yy WILL, Laura E. Richards 
. MRS. RADIGAN, Nelson Lloyd 
MY YRIEND THE Pe eeticg 4 


nd C. M. Williamson 

MY LADY CLANCARTY, May Imlay Taylor 

MY LADY LAUGHT Dwight Tilton 
MY POOR RELATIONS, Maarten Maartens 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN, 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 

NEDRA, Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
OFF THE HIGHWAY, Alice Prescott Smith 
ON THE FIRING LINE, 

Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller 
OPAL, THE, Anonymous 
ORCHID, THE, Robert Grant 
OUT OF BONDAGE, Rowland E. Robinson 


yy gE THE Andy Adams 
ASSPORT, THE, Richard Bagot 

PAM, 

PARDN Rex E. Beach 


ERS, 
PLAIN MARY SMITH, 
"Henry Wallace Phillips 


PLUM TREE, THE, David Graham Phillips 
POKETOWN PEOPLE, Ella Middleton Tybout 
POLE BAKER, Will N. Harben 
PORT OF STORMS, THE, 
‘Anna McClure Sholl 
PRINCE TO ORDER, A, 


Charles Stokes Wayne 
PRINCESS PASSES, T 
and A M. Williamson 
PRIZE TO THE HARDY, THE, Alice Winter 
Hall Caine 
HE Ralph Connor 
. QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN, TH 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
William D. Pitman 
Harris Dickson 
’ RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL PEOPLE, 
Charles A. Eastman 
. RECKONING, THE, Robt. W. Chambers 
. RETURN 
Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 


. RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE, 
. RIVER’S CHILDREN, THE, 


A. Conan Doyle 


Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Samuel Merwin 


Edward Mott Wooley 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Agnes and Egerton Castle 
. Martin 
ANDY, Alice Beaune Rice 
. SEA- WOLF, k London 
. SECOND WOOING OF SALINA UE, THE, 


Ruth McEnery Stuart 
- eee WOMAN, THE, 


Eden a 
irginia Frazer Boyle 
: SHINING FERRY A. uiller-Couch 
. SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC, A, 
Anthony Hope 
. SILENCE OF MRS. ee THE, 
Samuel M. Gardenhire 
. SLANDERERS, Warwick Deeping 
. SMOKE-EATERS, THE, a Bh 0’  — 
. SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STE 
‘ Barr 
W. Hornun 


L. Douglas 
Frederic Harrison 
E. W. Hornung 


Hamlin Garland 


. TWO CAPTAINS, THE, 


Cyrus Townsend Brady 
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$ 2107. TOMMY CARTERET, Justus Miles Forman 2106. wero OF THE LADY OF LOVELL, 

2339. UNDER ROCKING SKIES, L. Frank Tooker THE Una L. Silberrad 
$ 2253. ULTIMATE PASSION, THE, 2098. WHITE TERROR AND THE RED, THE, 

Philip Verrill Mighels A. Cahan 

2068. VERANILDA, George Gissing 2206. WINE-PRESS, THE, Anna Robeson Brown 

2112. VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE, THE, 2318. WOOD FIRE IN No. 3, THE, | : 
ry Elinor Glyn F. Hopkinson Smith 
¥ 2317. VISIONARIES James Huneker 2346. YOLANDA, Charles Major 
$ MISCELLANEOUS 

. 2027. AMERICANS, THE, Hugo Miinsterber, 2030. ei THE: THE SOUTHERNER’S PROB- 
a 2329. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: ITS SPIRIT AN LE Thomas Nelson Page 
» ACHIEVEMENTS, John Bassett Moore 20929. OUT OF WORK Frances A. Kellor 
4 1882. AMONG ENGLISH INNS, cgephine Lozier 2286. PARISIANS OUT OF —— S, 

. 2198 ANOTHER HARDY GARDE F. Berkeley Smith 
2 Helena Rutherford Ely 2013. PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST, 
be 1996. AWAKENING OF JAPAN, THE, Agnes C. Laut 
5} Okakura Kakuzo 2061. PECULIAR PEOPLE, A, Aylmer Maude 
2 1900. BELLE OF THE FIFTIES, A, Mrs. Clay 2202. POREn a HUR, Richard Barry 
a 2002. BITS OF GOSSIP, Rebecca Harding Davis 2200. POV Robert Hunter 
y 1983. BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS, _— Reed 2014. PRACTISE OF SELF-CULTURE, 

2320. BUSHIDO: THE a OF JAPAN, h Black 
& Inazo Husste, &. A. ~ Ph.D. 1934. RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS ¢ F GEN- 
p 2127. COLOR LINE, THE, Wm j. Smith oe LEE, Robert E. Lee 
2321. CHINESE LIFE IN TOWN AND. COUNTRY, 2326. RED FOX, Chas G. . 9 Roberts 
E. Bard 1981. REMINISCENCES OF PEACE. “AND bi? ~ 
4 1970. COMMON way. THE, Margaret Deland Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 
1938. COMPROMISES, Agnes Repplier 2024. ROMA BEATA aud Howe 
7 19 CYCLE OF LIFE, THE, é W. Saleeby 1910. SHELBURNE ESSAYS, Paul Elmer More 
2190. DIARY FROM DIXIE E, ‘Ae 2327. SHELBURNE ESSAYS (2d ens 
$ y Boykin Chestnut Elmer More 
y 2204. DR. GRENFELL’S PARISI, Norman Duncan 1993. STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS. THE, 

4 1875. EDGEWORTH, MARIA, a Lawless Frank H. Spearman 
$ sone, OSE ee NEAR, John Burroughs = 3328, TALKS IN A LIBRARY WITH LAURENCE 
4 2012. FARMINGTON, Clarence S. Darrow TTON, Recorded by Isabel Moore 
» 2223. FiTcGERALD, EDW., - Benson — 1876, TEN! NYSON, Arthur Christopher Benson 
» 2215. a tt THE SUN- FLAG, John Fox, Jr. 2193. THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE, 

. 2323 FRENZIED ANCE Thos. W. Lawson Robert d’Humiéres 
6 3333. FROM EPICURUS TO’ CHRIST, 2009. TRUE HENRY CLAY, THE. 

» Wm. DeWitt Hyde Joseph M. Rogers 
$ 2037. FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA, 2069. TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS, THE, 
Ho: ea 
: 2324. GREATEST TRUST IN THE WORLD, THE, 1897, WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR EAST. 
{ Chas. Edward Russell wrence 
1908. IMPERATOR ET REX, 2190. WAR OF THE CLASSES, THE, Jack London 
C By the Author of “The Martyrdom of an 1930. WHERE DOES THE SKY BEGIN? 
’ 1982. IRISHMAT "S STORY, AN, Justin sietocthy WITH KUROKI IN wanchon onthe 
‘e 1988. ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS, — _ ~~ 
7 Chas. Warren "Stoddard 2033. WOMAN OF THE WORLD, A, 
* 1922. JAPAN, Lafcadio Hearn Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
2017. JAPANESE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 2015. WOMEN OF AMERICA, THE. 
2078. LAND OF RIDDLES, THE — a WONDERS OF LIFE, THR Ee een 
£ 1901 LETTERS FROM THE HOLY _— R <= WooputTn AND FABLE senenieaaiuen 
rnest Renan E 
2325. LIFE AND RELIGION Max Muller 1060. YANKEE ON THE yAinest Thompeon — 
. 2194. LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD, THE, William Edgar Geil 
¢ 7. MAN AND SUPERMAN,  G i allace sae ER Auipicah PORTS. THE. 
rs 1874. MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE, iin a Jessie ese B. Rittenhouse 
: nam Weale 
f 211. MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE, - atetineteieadie) , 
ictor er 
1931. MOUNTAINS, THE Stewart Edward White 1903. ZOLA, EMILE, Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 
I 1994. MULTIPLE nap rage 
{ ae crrenabt tae Ste and Simpson Goodhart NOTE 
1957. , : — 
. , ee Complete lists of books with descriptive 
9 1966. NATURE’S INVITATION, Bradford Torrey notes supplied at local exchange stations. 
Cc 
» LOCAL BRANCHES—LIBRARIANS WANTED 
° Weare prepared to establish and equip local branches of THE BOOKLOVERS 
ie LIBRARY in the smaller cities and in the suburban districts of the larger cities. These 
© branches will be located in book stores, music stores, drug stores, and other desirable places. 
. If you are interested in the organization of a branch library to be conducted under your own 
K supervision, write us for particulars. The larger the unoccupied local field the better the 
¢ opportunity. If your references are satisfactory and the location desirable you can begin 
9 atonce. Address 
’ THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
£ 1611 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
«C (OVER) 
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Buy Exchangeable Books 


SCORES OF BOOKSELLERS AnD DEPARTMENT STORES 


ARE MAKING LARGE PROFITS SELLING 


TABARD INN EXCHANGEABLE BOOKS 


Each book is in a “Tabard Inn” cloth 
case and exchangeable at any one of 2000 
branches of The Tabard Inn Library. The 
exchange fee is only five cents. There is no 
other expense. If you buy a book to-day you 
can exchange it to-morrow, and the book you 
get in return you can exchange next day or 
next week or next year or in ten years, in 
New York or in Chicago or in London, or 
anywhere you please; you can exchange one 
book at a time or ten or a hundred or any 
number. There are four hundred thousand 
books in the library from which to choose. 
Each book purchased in a Tabard Inn cloth 
case carries with it a continuous exchange 
privilege at all Tabard Inn libraries and ex- 
change stations. In this way the value of a 
book to the purchaser is multiplied a hundred- 
fold. Book buyers can gradually accumulate a 
Tabard Inn library in their homes, and when- 
ever it is their pleasure. to do so they may 
exchange the whole library for an entirely new 
library, every book of which is also exchangeable. 


ADVERTISER 


Make application now for a branch of The Tabard Inn Library 


with the exchangeable book sales-department. 


We may be able to 


give you exclusive territory. We put in branch Tabard Inn Libraries 


on small monthly rental. Address 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1611 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Thousands Wasted for the Sake of an Ideal 


@ While The New International Encyclopedia was in course of con- 
‘struction, an article secured from a noted specialist at an expense of 

hundreds of dollars was found below the high standard of 
requirement and excluded from the publication. 


@ Nor was this the only instance of the kind 
had been paid, failing to reach the publishers’ high ideal, were excluded 
waste eventually amounted to thousands of dollars in the pursuit of a high ideal 


@_ The publishers could well afford this extravagance because they knew that the demand 
of the American public is for absolute perfection. 


The New International 


has more nearly achieved this goal than any other encyclopedia that has yet appeared. 
It is as accurate, and it is as complete as human skill and the experience of two hundred 
years of encyclopedia building could make it, 
@, Hundreds of editors and contributors were secured from every department of knowl- 
edge —the best brains and experience that money could bring together 
article was edited and reviewed, and purged of prejudice and biased opinion — 


that the world might have the true facts concerning all subjects of 
human knowledge. 


@ This means safety for you and for those whose lives you are 
directing. 


@ It means that the business or professional man, the women at home, and 


the children in school can rely on the information secured from this 
work of reference. 


@ It means, too, that no one need turn from the pages of The New International 
without securing the answer he seeks to his questions. 


. Numerous other articles for which various sums 


; and this wise 


Encyclopaedia 


Every 


@, The language is so plain and so powerful, the arrangement so simple and 
logical, and the illustrations so profuse and illuminating, that even a child can 








grasp readily the meaning of the most intricate technical or scientific article. 


@ There are no indexes to confuse and hinder effective reading or re- i 
search. The subject you wish will be found in alphabetical order ia 


under its own name. You turn to the name, and the answer 
confronts you. 
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vac TOLLET POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, use 
Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped hands, chafing, 
and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every box— 
be sure that you get the genuine. 

For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 
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MEET 


LACE fifty different makes 
of shoes together. Invite 
any discriminating woman 
to make a selection. She will in- 
variably choose “Queen Quality.” 
Why? Because of their inimit- 
able style: their elegance. @ Es- 
pecially is this emphasized in the 


College Boots 


























“Custom 
Grade’’ 


$3.50 


*se0e0@ O° 


ii 





of our new “ Custom Grade ”’ line. They are the distinct hit of the season. Every- 
where they have been received with unprecedented favor. “hey have a smartness 
and comfort all their own. ‘Their low rakish cut gives them a “ mannish”’ ap- 
pearance, yet they have that daintiness which characterizes all ‘Queen Quality ” 
Shoes. @_If you would enjoy the pleasure of possessing a pretty foot, a strikingly 
stylish and delightfully comfortable one, ask your local “Queen Quality” 
dealer to fit you with a pair of these new “Custom Grade” College Boots. 


@ For every want, for every taste,and 
for every shape of foot, the “ Queen 
Quality ” line supplies just the cor- 
rect shoe at an economical price. 
Sold by only one dealer in a town. 


$3.50 Custom Grade 
$3.00 Regular Grade 


Write for our beautiful booklet, 
“Oueens of Quality,” the author 
itative book for shoe fashions. 
Will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS G. PLANT 
COMPANY 


NINE BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON :: MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





) T affords the NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

} much pleasure to announce that the 
many friends of Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
can now obtain their favorite dessert 
confection in a package of medium size, 
at the convenient price of ten cents. 


Nabisco, in the larger package, enjoy a popularity 
so universal that no formal occasion is quite complete 
without their charming presence. In the medium 
size package, it is believed, they will prove equally 
desirable for the hundred minor occasions where a 
smaller quantity is desired. 


For the small luncheon, the afternoon tea, the 
little dessert, the dish of cream—serve Nabisco in 
the new ten cent package. The same flavors: 
Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, Chocolate, Mint. 





Festino—another confection in the form of an 
almond shell, containing a melting morsel of cream 
outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


Please mention Appceton’s BookLtovers MaGazIne when you write to advertisers 
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TEST 


e 

ractically barline 

AS YOU WILL 
You'll find it a PURE— 
SAN of Ded ated 010) 6) |G €e 
LABOR and CLOTHES 
SAVING Soap Powder 
=—better than Bar Soap 
in every respect—the most 
Up-to-Date Soap Powder— 


ao and Powdered Soap is the 
| sort to use. 
| EVERY ATOM OF | 











SERVICE 


Pearline tests 100 % Setitiey 





$12.00 





Order to-day 


A Duchess and Point Lace Fan 


Mounted on PEARL STICKS 
ONLY LIMITED NUMBER AT THIS PRICE 


Fans at all prices up to $250.00 CARMELITA 


Free Catalogue 220 BROADWAY 
Paris Vienna NEW YORK 
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MATTRESS 








A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OsTERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OsTERMOOR with 
no more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or the worthless imitation ‘‘cotton”’ 
mattress — made to sell on the strength of OSTERMOOR fame, but no more the rest-giving 
OsTERMOOR than a cotton plant is a muslin dress. These substitutes have no reputation to live 
up to, no ‘‘family honor’’ to maintain. The OsTERMooR is backed by 52 years of sterling merit. 

There is no reason a mattress shouldn't last longer than the bed. The OsTERMOOR 
lasts a lifetime— is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, 
so never needs ‘‘remaking’’; is germ-proof and ~annot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly 
fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. Is it nice to think of spending that third over 
dead hair and disease germs? And why toss over the hills and valleys of the ordinary, 
“*‘just-as-good"’ mattress? Insist upon the genuine OsTERMOOR. 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


Call On One of the 2,000 Where We Have No Agent 
Ostermoor Dealers We Sell by Mail 





To protect the public from worthless 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being 
established with high-grade merchants in 
every town and city—so far about 2,000 
local firms sell the “Ostermoor.”” Our 
name and trade-mark label are sewn on 
the end so that you cannot be deceived. 


We make no mattress 

that does not bear 

this trade-mark sa 
Send us your name and we will send you 
our handsome 136-page book, “The Test 
of Time,’’ and the name of the dealer in 


your place who sells the genuine Oster- 
moor. Beware of the “ just-as-goods.” 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., #@8.35 
. 30 lbs., 10.00 4 feet wide, . 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 815.00 


Sizes and Prices 3 feet wide, 





Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is not 
even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal of any §$so. hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your 
money back by return mail. Mattress sent 
by express, prepaid, same day check is re- 
ceived. To learn the Ostermoor story, 
send for our beautiful 


136-Page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitled ““The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting information and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for it now while 
it is in mind. 

35 Ibs., 811.70 


40 lbs., 18.35 Express Paid 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.—lIn two parts, 50 cents extra.—-Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 131 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: ‘Ihe Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Write for our 








Year Book 


and learn why the 
people in all parts of 
the United States send 
to us by mail for their 


Christmas Gifts 


Our Year Book contains 
over 200 pages of illustra- 
tions of the newest and best 
things in Solid Gold and Ster- 
ling Silver photographed direct ¥ 
'9739\ from the articles. It is the — 
comprehensive catalogue of its 
kind issued, and the great ps Pens 
of business it brings us enables us 
Jo, to make its prices the lowest. 
s 
A special feature with us is the 
selling of Diamonds by mail always 
for cash, at the lowest prices. 
Our Stock of 
Sterling Silver Toilet Articles 
and Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 
is one of the most complete in the country. 


Solid 14k Gold Jewelry 


Illustrations actual size. 
5691 
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Stones all genuine, 
Brooch and Pendant, fine baroque pearls, 
sapphire centre 11.75 
5695 Brooch, fine enameled oak leaf and acorn 4.50 
6803 Bracelet, set with ten fine sapphires - 50.00 
7809 Pendant, amethyst - 


2.00 
(Neck chain shown is No. 9837, ™ inch 3 00) 
7900 Cross, set with fine pearls 
8896 Hat Pin, b 


aroque pearl top - - - 6.50 
9628 Hand Pin, rose gold s « + & 75 
9629 Han y Pin, rose gold ° 715 
9757 Handy Pin, fine enameled leaf and acorn - 275 \ “Roopa i alee 
9759 Handy Pin, whole pearl . - 1 go 
55119 Princess Ring, fine emeralds and diamonds - 15000 
55120 Ring, 6 whole pearls, diamond centre - - 16.00 
3199 Signet Ring, (10k) Lion head - 


Sterling Silver Novelties _ 


Articles are twice the length and width of illustrations 
613 Knife, three blades and file, fine steel - r 
97° Baby Spoon, ‘This little pig went to market” - 1.25 
1191 Grape Scissors - . a oer eee 
1444 Match Box - 


- 2.00 
- 2.00 
1489 Knife, three blades and file, Wostenholm steel - 400 {191 
1502 Tape Measure, iris, 60 inc - . - - - 1.75 > 
1506 Pin Cushion and T ape Measure - 1.50 - 
2271 Butter Knife, daisy 1.75 2373 Sugar Spoon, daisy 1.75 . 
4083 Waist Pins, each -35' Set of three - 1.00 R 
5082 Bodkin Set, two fish bodkins, shown on the case - 1.50 
30479 Cream L adle, hand made and hand engraved + - 250 
| 81586 Shaving Brush, full size . - 1.00 % 
95564 Necklace, gold finish on sterling silver, genuine % 
baroque pearls, fine imitation aqua marines - - 3-75 . 
“Articles sent prepaid on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money bs 
refunded if any article fails to please. 


» 


Write now for our Year Book. Ready November 15 
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, Daniel Low ¢& Co.\ 7 
Gold and Silver Smiths, 
Betabished §6212 Essex St., Salem, Mass. \ 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
STRICTLY RETAILERS. No AGENTS 








Sterling Silver Forks and 
Spoons at $1.00 per ounce 


Eight patterns to select from. Cuts upon request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and en- 
ables them to more readily compare values with 
articles for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons,- = -dozen, $11. to $19. 
Dessert Spoons, - - “* $18. “ $30. 
Soup or Table Spoons,- “ $25. “ $46. 


Breakfast, Entrée or Dessert Forks 
dozen, $17. “ $28, 
Dinner or Table Forks, “ $23. “ $39, 


Knives, forks and spoons, and serving pieces 
of all kinds to match 


All of Tiffany & Co.’s silverware is of English 
Sterling quality 925/1,000 fine. All their pat- 
terns are copyrighted, and, as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retailers, these designs never lose 
their individuality by overproduction or promis- 
cuous sale through other dealers 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 














Fifth Avenue New York 


At 37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 


4 














Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


Expeditious 
Mail Order 
Service 


The increased fa- 
cilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th 
Street, places at 
the disposal of 
out-of-town  pa- 
trons a_ service 
equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that 
accorded to pur- 
chases made in 
person 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained salesmen, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those de- 
siring assistance 


Tiffany Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
500 pages, with 
concise descrip- 
tions and range 
of prices of jewel- 
ry, silverware, 
watches, clocks, 
bronzes, _ porce- 
lains and glass 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts 


Please mention Appceton’s BooKLovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 
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American fii ‘4 


Indian 


Calendar 


size 
7x36 
inches , 


in 16 
colors 
and gold, 


sent 
fo any 
address, 


for 10¢ 
coin or 





‘& 


American Indian YY 


Calendar for 1906 ' 


A beautiful, decorative art 

panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
its color and beauty. Send for it, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
is pure malt—the most healthful of 
foods. Its benefits are two-fold—it quiets 
the nerves and aids digestion. It invig- 
orates, it builds, it keeps you in condi- 
tion, physically and mentally. That is 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” 

Pabst Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 

Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Gillette Safety 


This picture is self-explaining. It tells the story! The man who to-day 
shaves with a Gillette shaves with comfort and with safety. Other men take 
chances or are slaves to the “ barber habit.” Which kind of man are you? 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with 
you the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$5.00 Complete —An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and 
keen double-edged blades. ‘These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret 
process and require no honing or stropping. New Blades $1.00 per dozen. 

Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves 
You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without strop- 
ping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN USE 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. 
























Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 

Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 

1137 TIMES BUILDING :: 42d Street and Broadway :: NEW YORK 
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THE SAFETY LEVER 


is the one eo that immediately marks 
the absolute difference between the Iver 
Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers and 
the ‘*went-off-by-accident”’ kind. The 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY 
auromaric REVOLVER 
can be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to never go off 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” and prove it yourself. 

















‘‘Shots,” our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exc/usive 
safety principle, and tells you why it is also accurate and reliable. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Look for our name on the barrel and the ‘‘owl’s head” on the grip. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
134 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns. 





Pocket Maps 
Road Guide 























For 
10 cents These maps are printed in colors and 
in Stamps show on a large scale the streams, lakes, 


highways, trolley lines and railroads in 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

reached by the Lackawanna Railroad 

and its connections. 

Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
Fishermen and Travelers. 


Agood map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
maps in this edition is 17 x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in one 
cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


General Passenger Agent, 
T. W. LEE, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 

q@ It is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
all the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through staifways and spaces smaller than will admit. even 
the small Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 811 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 


Please mention AprpLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


‘‘ Look for the Water Mark”’ 





The latent force of your message is unconsciously 
expressed by the dress in which your business letter goes 
forth. If the paper itself be of such quality as to merit 
favorable consideration, its silent value becomes a positive 


factor in presenting your message under more favorable 
circumstances. 


You should have the book of specimens which 
shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BoND in white and 
fourteen colors, made up into letterheads and 
other business forms used by prominent houses. 
WRITE US ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Iladley Falls, Massachusetts 


ee "SECTIONAL 
\J BOOK CASES 


Improved System 


Built like a Wwatch—a good case with perfect works 
A stack of GuNnN Secrionat Bookcases has the handsome 
appearance of a solid piece of furniture and can be put up in two 
minutes without the use of any tools. ‘There are no unsightly iron 
bands. // sectional ear-marks entirely eliminated. The cabinet 
work and finish guaranteed to be the best of Grand Rapids production. 
The Anti-Friction Doors easily removed to clean or replace broken 
glassbysimply unhooking. See i//ustration “Gunn way” and “old way.” 
Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Booklet “B C”’ 
in colors, sent you free on request. “YOU DONT GET DONE 


It thoroughly explains the Gunn System and contains 
The Valuable Bookcase Sedouiins and many suggestions how _IF YOU! BUY AGUNK, 
to furnish the home, library or office artistically yet at a 
very low cost. 
OUR REFERENCE—THE USER-THE MAN WITH A GUNN 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AT WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


Manu fa — cond ili 7unn Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Disc Talking Machine Witha 


MELLOW TONE 


Music lovers will find in the new 1906 MODEL DISC 
GRAPHOPHONES the most perfect Disc 
Talking Machine now on the market. 
By the use of the ALUMINUM TONE- 


ARM a superb quality of tone is secured. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED 


A 
THEATRE 
IN 
YOUR 
HOME 


FOUR NEW MODELS 
CHAMPION $30 STERLING $45 
IMPERIAL $75 MAJESTIC $100 














If you contemplate the purchase of a Talking Machine, you should 
be sure to get the best. The Graphophone is the best. It has 
received the highest awards wherever exhibited. Grand Prix, Paris, 
1900. Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. 


IMPORTANT: The demand for these machines will be enonnous. 
To secure an ALUMINUM TONE-ARM Graphophone orders 
should be placed at once. 


Full information free 
to all who fill in, cut 
oui and send at 
once attached 
coupon, 


Stores 
in 

All 
Princ i- 


pal 
Cities. 


SOLUnanA PHONOGRAPH 

, Gen'l Creators of the Talking 
Mochice Industry. Owners of the Funda- 
mental Patents. Largest Mfrs. in the World. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Geal., 
B No. 90-92 West Broadway, New York NAME........-oooo--— 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me fr lete detail r 
ALUMINUM TONE. ‘ARM Disc, pd  omagagaag yournew _ ADDRESS 





Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLoverRS MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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T ER folks have taken worlds of 
pains to raise her: 
She stands the fine fruition of 
their plan. 
At figures quite unheard of they ap- 
praise her, 
And she’s gone and given herself 
to that young man! 


I UT never mind. His mother thinks 
he’s priceless ; 
His father sat up rights to keep 
him good. 
She'll have him for her own, fond, 
fresh, and viceless— 
Things really work out sometimes 
as they should. 
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RECIPROCITY 





A Recent and Popular Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 


The Gibson Number of 
Colliers 


contains the largest and best col- 
lection of Gibson’s Drawings ever 
published outside of book form ; 





NOW ON SALE 


NEWS STANDS EVERYWHERE TEN CENTS THE COPY 
REGULAR EDITION DE LUXE EDITION 
Many failed to secure a copy of the 1904 Gibson Number A de luze edition printed on heavy plate paper—every 
because of the unprecedented sale, which cleared the news picture suitable for framiug—will be on sale at leading 
stands almost the day of issue. To make sure of getting newsdealers; or sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
a copy of the 1905 Gibson Number, buy from your Address, P, F. Collier & Son, 428 West 13th Street, 
newsdealer NOW. New York City, 


Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MaGazInE when you write to advertisers 
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For Attractive Winter Voyages 


SEE CRUISE PROGRAMME OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


To the ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, and 
the HOLY LAND, by the 


Ss. Ss. MOLTKE trom New York January 30, 1906 


Duration 76 Days Costing $300 and upward 


To the WEST INDIES 


THREE DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 
by thee PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LVISE, leaving New York 
Jan. 15, 1906, Duration 19 days; Cost $125 and upward 
Feb. 6, Duration 26 days; Cost $175 and upward 
Mar. 8, Duration 23 days; Cost $150 and upward 
Special Short Cruises During the Fall, Spring and Winter Months by the 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LVISE and METEOR 








From New York to the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas—Cruises in the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRIATIC SEAS and to EGypr and the Ho_ty LAND 


The Duration of these Cruises varies from 14 to 33 Days and the Cost is from $75 to $175 and upward 








Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets will be sent promptly to any address upon application to the | 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
37 Broadway 1229 Walnut St. 159 Randolph St. gor Olive St. : 


Ss SET IMITT PLN, COE Es Cae AT 





Please mention AppLeton’s BookLovers MaGAzineE when you write to advertisers 
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SAILING 
DATES 


From Boston— 

Dec. 13, 20, 27, at 
ioa.m. From Phil- 
adelphia — Dec. 14, 


21, 25, at 10 a, m. 





UNITED FRUIT \‘¥ \ CO. aNNouNCE 
THREE SPECIAL TRIPS TO 


AM AIC A AND RETURN, INCLUDING ALL 
NECESSARY EXPENSES 
$100.00—DURATION 19 DAYS 


Upon the MAGNIFICENT ADMIRAL STEAMERS, thus Boston or Philadelphia. € Other side trips covering 
giving the tourist or the city-weary an exceptional op- Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole and a 
portunity to visit the GEM OF THE WEST INDIES rafting trip on River Rio Grande can be arranged at the 
er ideal conditions. slight additional cost of $5.00. 


NERARY : Leave Boston or Philadelphia on dates : *“ . 
specified above, Port Antonio (stopping at Hotel Titch- If you are interested we will send free A Happy 
field) with drives to Annotta Bay, Castleton Gardens, Month in Jamaica,” a beautifully illustrated book, 
Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring or Myrtle also ** The Golden Caribbean,”’ our monthly paper. 
Bank Hotels), Morant Bay and Bowden, returning to Address any of these offices 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 5 NORTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA HUGHES AND HENRY STS., BALTIMORE 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. gat ST. CHARLES ST., NEW ORLEANS THOS. COOK & SON, TOURIST AGENTS 

















Please mention Arrieton’s BooxLovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
FOR 1906 a 
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THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER. 


Every member of the family has a share in the entertaining and inform- 
ing reading which The Companion brings into the home every week. 
The fifty-two issues of the 1906 Volume will bring to the subscriber 

rj SERIAL STORIES, each if 250 CAPITAL STORIES by the 


bound in book form equal to a most entertaining of living 
$1.25 volume. writers of fiction. 


LEADING ARTICLES by men NOTES on Current Events 
50 and women famous in all the z 000 and Discoveries in Science 
great vocations. and Natural History. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ANECDOTES of the Wise 
150 on subjects of the utmost inter- 2000 and Great, Selections of 
est and variety. Miscellany, Poems, etc. 
Illustrated Announcement for 1906 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 





El4 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 
for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1906 will receive 


All the weekly issues of The Companion for the rest of 1905. 

|; RR EE The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The ‘‘Minutemen”’ Calendar for 1906, in twelve colors and gold. 

As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 








| ena 
$12,000 will be shared equally by subscribers getting five other new subscriptions. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Please 


mention AppLeton’s BooKtovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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In Buffet Smoking Car on The California Limited 


California 


Where every month is June 


Ah 


Santa Fe 


WD 


All the Way. 


Write to Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. 
Ry.. Railway Exchange.Chicago.for illustrated 
books about the trip, the train and the canyon. 


You may run away trom winter on the 
luxurious 


California Limited 


along the historic Santa Fe Trail, stopping 
en route to visit the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 





It is Santa Fe all the way over the Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona Rockies, more than 
a mile above the sea, through the Southwest 
Land of Enchantment. 

The California Limited is the only train be- 
tween Chicago and Southern California, via any 
line, exclusively for first-class travel. 





Harvey serves the meals. 
Daily service resumed early in November; until then, 
semi-weekly. 





Please mention ApPpLeTon’s BooKLovers MaGazINE when you write to advertisers 
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The Chase & Baker 


























Piano Player 


IS YOUR PIANO A FRIEND 


that can fall in with your mood at any minute; cheer, console, entertain, 
delight, round out an evening’s entertainment, or brighten a day’s solitude P 


THE CHASE & BAKER PIANO PLAYER 


will make it such a friend. It is not a music-box or a machine, but a delicate, 
connecting link between the music in your soul and the voice in your piano. 

The pleasure of music is all yours—without any of the drudgery of prac- 
tice. Write for particulars. 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
LONDON, W. BERLIN, W. 
47 Wigmore Street 174 Friedrichstrasse 
Western Department, 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Please mention AppLeton’s Book.tovers MaGaAzIne when you write to advertisers 
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HAUNTS OF 
FISH AND GAME 


The best fishing and hunting regions in Canada 
are reached by the lines of the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 








Moose plentiful in the 


Gemagami Gerritory 
Partridges and ducks abundant. 
Open Season for Moose in Temagami, October 16 to November 15. 
DEER ABOUND IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS: 
Muskoka, Maganetawan River, Lake of Bays, French River 6 Georgian Bay. 


Open Season for Deer, - - - - November 1 to November 15. 
Open Season for Ducks, - - - September 1 to December 15. 
Open Season for Partridge, - - - September 15 to December 15. 


Handsome book, ‘‘ Haunts of Fish and Game,’’ profusely illustrated, sent free on ap- 
plication to undersigned. 


T. H. HANLEY, | J. H. BURGIS, G. W. WATSON, J. D. McDONALD, 
360 Washington St., 249 Clark St., 124 Woodward Ave., Union Station, 
BosToON, MASS. CHIcaGo, Iti, Detroit, MICH, TORONTO, 


C. L. COON, F. P. DWYER, J. QUINLAN, 
285 Main St., 290 Broadway. Bonaventure Station, 
BuFFALO, N. Y. New York, N. Y. MONTREAL, 


Or to G. T. BELL, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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A high-grade typewriter, the equal of 
any $100 machine; the superior of many. 
Its distinctive features are: 

Visible Writing, Typebar Action, 
Easy Running, and Great Speed, 
Heavy Manifolding. 

Every machine absolutely guaranteed 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


SUN TYPEWRITER CO. 2.8R0aDWay 



































Green, Gold and Brown ‘**Daylight Special’’ 
—elegant fast day train. ‘‘Diamond Special”’ 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Pass’r TraF. Mcr., CHICAGO 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’. Pass’rR AGENT, CHICAGO 
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Outfit Sent FREE 


On Approval, Express Prepaid 


M* we send you one of these Special 
Introductory Outfits for inspection? 
We will ship it by express all charges fully 
prepaid. After testing it thoroughly for 
ten days we are confident you will like it 
much better than any other system, and be 
glad to mail us a Dollar in full payment. 
Should you decide that it is not worth more 
to you than it costs, send it back at our 
expense. "Thousands of these outfits are 
used by business men. Check the forms 
you wish to try, write us today on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the 
following complete outfit, all charges pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 
One Complete Loose Leaf Binder—Covered with 
the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 5% in. 
high, 8% in. wide, 144 in. thick; filled with Linen 
Bond Sheets and Indexes, 


Two Hundred (200) Printed Record Sheets— 
Size 8 in. wide by § in. high (your choice of five 
Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms 
listed below). 

Twenty-Five (25) Plain Movable Metal Markers 
—For indexing the records by dates without disturb- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement. 



















List of 40 Special Printed Forms Furnished 




















With 
Centre Ruled Ledger 
Extra Debit Ledger 
Petty Ledger 
Standard Ledger 
Double Ledger 
Advertising Contracts 
Advertising Returns 
Catalogue Indexing 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets 
Employees Records 
Following Up Collections 
Horizontal Ruled Forms 
Household Expense 
Installment Accounts 
Journal Ruled Sheets 
Mortgages and Loans 
Monthly Time Sheets 
Plain Manila Sheets for 
* Scrap Books 
Insurance Office Records 
Orders Received Blanks 





This Outfit: 


Physicians’ Records 
Purchasing Agents Rec'ds 
Prospective Customers 
Quadrille Ruled Forms 
Salesmen's ** Follow Up" 
Recapitulation Blanks 
ock on Hand Record 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Cost of Production 
Collection Docket 
Dentist's Records 
Freight Claims 
Library Indexing 
Lodge Records 
Price List Blanks 
Publishers’ Lists 
Quotations Given 
— Received 
eal Estate Records 
Requisition Blanks 
Solicitor’s Records 











Our Catalogue "Moore’s Modern Methods *® 
contains 128 pages of valuable information on Book- 
keeping and Loose Leaf Accounting. It illustrates the 
40 different forms listed above. May we send it to you ? 


John C. Moore Corporation 
No. 380 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
We do not sell to Dealers F 
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Holiday-makers and seekers for health 
alike turn to the South to escape the rig- 
ors of winter. The conditions they seek 
are ideal in Porto Rico. Swept by 
ozone-laden trade winds, abounding in 
scenes of beauty and historical interest, 
with vegetation of tropical luxuriance, our 
| mewest American possession invites the 
“| traveller to all the delights of the South 

: | without the uncertain temperatures and 
een easements | climate of the mainland. & & & 
By using the steamer as a hotel, the regular fare of $140 will cover all expenses aboard ship 
for entire cruise of three weeks. 


Write for our books, “Opportunities in Porto Rico” and “Impressions of Porto Rico,” 
| containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


| BROADWAY, NEW YOR K 
ORRAYMOND & WHITCOMBCO, 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Kneipp Malt-Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute 


MAKES ROSY CHEEKS. 


KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE is the oldest 
coffee substitute. For fifty years it has 

been the favorite household beverage of 
Europe. Eighty million packages are 
used there annually. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE has 
a rich coffee flavor and delicious aroma. 
A delightful beverage with all the 
nerve-nourishing properties of the best 

malt tonic. Give the children all they will 


drink, they thrive on it. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE must be made rig Arto taste right. 
Use two tablespoonfuls to each pint of water. Bring just to 
the boiling point. Then let simmer for six minutes. Serve 
with cream and sugar to taste. If you boil it, you spoil it. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE MAKES 10 CUPS. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. H, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 


Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee, 
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HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. | 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 
that’s the Winchester. Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 
catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 
with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 
for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 
tastes. Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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VOSEC PIANOS, 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more favor- 
able comments to-day from 
an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circum- 

stances can own a vose 
piano, We allow a liberal J 


price for old instrument 

















in exchange, and deliver ‘fA 
the piano in your house a 
free of expense. You can — 
deal with us at a distant point the 
same as in Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information, mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Gregorian 





35th Street West, between Fifth 
Avenue and Herald Square, 
New York 


Elegantly appointed Hote!—centrally 
located. 


Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 
European plan. 


Refined patronage solicited. 





Write for illustrated booklet *‘A.”” 
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HOPEWORTH 
SANITARIUM 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


NO INSANE 


W.C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


The Hamilton 


A HIGH-CLASS FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Away from the city’s noise and smoke, 30 minutes’ ride from Broadway 
American and European Plans Write jor booklet 


©. £. paseo, ST. LOUIS 
This Genuine Leather Turkish Rocker 


Shipped oo tna in the U. S., freig pe 3 

charges mise PA sat. upon re eceipt o 

If after careful examination it is “found ex 
e 


ctly + repre enced, pay the bala 
and you have the greatest value ever olfere * 








A chair equal to this will st you at retail 
n $ t $ It is nu ate f the very — st 
eather chta nd wor 
Ss perfect. ** The ere ‘b nothing he er 
Write to - y aa ather Furnitu 





Catalogue N« 














Central estiGemesen, 1238 Olive St., St. Louis 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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CHALFONTE 


is a new Fireproof building of the best type, located on the Boardwalk 


Gh LEEDS COMPANY 


, 
Solicits your patronage and invites you to write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


L Chalfonte is Always Open an 
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Between the Piers 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising | 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a shorter period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 





Art Schools and Classes 
ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART: drawing, painting, illustrations, designs. Mass. Ave., Boston.(Circular.) 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 
CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 
IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s Sons............. 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 
OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 
THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY: ‘“‘A Dream of Fair Women.’ 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston. Mass. (Send for price list.) 
Automobile Manufacturers 
MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices... .(Booklet.) 


Bags, Trunks and Valises 
HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. A “Likly” Bag....... (Catalogue T.) 


Book Plates 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, Ill., Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.” 


Boots and Shoes 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY: Queen Quality, $3.50 the pair......9 Bickford Street, Boston. 


Calendars 
PABST AMERICAN INDIAN CALENDAR FOR 1906........ Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 
LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York................. (Samples and price submitted.) 
China (Fine) 
POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York 











sie ghd wale ea een (Booklet.) 


China for Decorators 
L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich... . (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


‘Please mention AppLeton’s BookLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE: “‘ Irresistibly delicious”’ . . Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York 


TAYLOR-MADE HONEY COMB CHOCOLATE CHIPS........... Taylor Bros., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Tee MOCHMGIER CANDY WORKS. .....0.60 ccc gwcccsscccs 407-411 State St., Rochester, NY. 
Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 
Dress Specialties 
CARMELITA FANS: “ The Daintiest Fans at the Lowest Prices’’....... 220 Broadway, New York 

Fire Arms 
IVER JOHNSON’S SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER....... Iver Johnson’s Works, 134 River St., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue.) 


Fishing Tackle 


A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 
Food Products 
eae a oldie eis oiese 41s 6 adres b aevew is The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY: ‘“ Makes Rosy Cheeks’’.. . ‘re H, 78 Hudson St., New York 
EE, CEE OCO.S NGDIBCO.. 2. 2 on cic cece scenes 
TABASCO SAUCE: MclIlhenny’s Tabasco....................4-- 


Fountain Pens 


ds ae On sale everywhere. 
nies a shane eka . New Iberia, La. 


L. E. WATERMAN & CO.: ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen”........ 173 Broadway, New York. 
Furniture (Church) 
PULPITS, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. McClees & Co...................... 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (Invalid) 
INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 


Furniture (Office) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc.”’ 


BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 
Glass (Stained) 

THE WILLET STUDIOS: Memorial Windows, Portraits on Glass, etc., 723 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg. 
Hand Cars for Children 
ee eee ee 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 
Heaters and Furnaces 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY: 333 W. sth Street, Cincinnati........Underfeed Furnaces 


Household Specialties 
BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... .(Booklet.) 
HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘A”’ free 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York. (136-page book free.) 
PEARLINE: Gentle, harmless yet effective way of washing............. ....On sale everywhere. 
STANDARD SANITARY(,MFG. CO.: Pittsburg. (Send 6c. for booklet, ‘‘ Modern Bathrooms,”’ Dept. 31.) 


Indexes, Blank Books and Loose Leaf Devices 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION: ‘‘ Moore’s Modern Methods,’’ 380 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn. Burr’s Index, Burr’s Trial Balance Sheet. (Catalogue.) 


THE HEINN COo.: Milw aukee, Originators ‘Loose Leaf Catalogue System’’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 
Insurance 
eee Ries DUCWATE, IN. Fo. ick ccc cea ccc cksccueswedes (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 
Kennel Directory 
SOOTTiIon Temes: Newcastle Kennels... .. 6... ccc cece esc ctcnccsvce Brookline, Mass. 


Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light’’....(Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Magazines 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE: ‘‘ The Gibson Number”’............... 428 West 13th Street, New York. 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE: 1 tse. a copy, $1.80 a year........ 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE: The Perry Pictures Co., Publishers. Subscription, $1.00. Malden, Mass. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION: ‘ The National Family Paper’ = PS Sa Spr hai, 6 1 0ioe 5 Boston, Mass. 
Medical Specialties 
CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘‘Vinol,” an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Music Supplies 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill............... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 
Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 
Paper—Printing—Engraving 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY: ‘‘ Old Hampshire Bond’”’........... South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties.... Write for samples. 


| Photographic Supplies 
THE GOERZ LENS: Room 86, 52 E. Union Square, N. Y.....‘* The best photo lens in the world.” 


Pianos 
oo SE ee ee ee eee 811 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Cincinnati,O. Represented in all large cities. Catalogue. 
KNABE PIANO: Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md........................ (Write for Catalogue.) 
VOSE: Vose & Sons Piano Co., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass............ (Established 54 years.) 
Piano Players 
CHG Os TAMIR GN. goes sivvvietoasinssiucwes Send for free Illustrated Catalog, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pictures 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES: Geo. P. Brown & Co,.................0.0.0200.4. Beverly, Mass. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS: Curtis & Cameron.............. ...26 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
THE PERRY PICTURES: The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass....... (Send stamp for catalogue.) 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 


Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M, Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, ete. (Stamp for circular.) 


Publishers 
DODD, MEAD & CO.: ‘‘ The New International Encyclopadia”’.................. New York City. 
ck. oe leg bs vg 8 ako unin ae Wii ea Pomel Shim wg Franklin Square, New York. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON: ‘ The Complete WwW orks of Frank Norris”’ 416 West 13th St., New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER COMPANY: The Booklovers’ Shakespeare ’’...........-...... New York C ity 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY: “ The Historians’ History of the World”’..225 4th Avenue, New York. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO.: Big acess offer to ‘Country Calendar’ subscribers.” | New York. 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY: ‘ Business Encyclopedia Free”.............-.....2000. Chicago, Ill. 


Railroads and mma. ; Lines 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON. Re ee re eee D. G. : ‘. ards, P. T. Cincinnati. 
GRAND TRUNK RY.: “ Tem: ugami, the Sportsm: an’s Paradise’... ... . Bell, G. P rk Montreal. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE: ‘Cruises to the Orient’’..... Free irs ty 37 weg New York. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RY.: “ Mississippi Valley Route’’:......... \. H. Hanson, P. T. M., Chicago. 


NEW YORK & PORTO RICO §S. S. CO.: Write for free book,‘‘Impressions of Porto Rico? rc 


1 Broadway, New York. 


OCEANIC S. S. COMPANY: “ Circular Pacific Tours”........... 653 Market Street, San Francisco. 
SANTA FE RAILWAY: Write for illustrated booklet................. Passenger Dept., Chicago, II. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY: ‘Special trips to Jamaica”’................ Phil 1delphia and Boston. 
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Safety Razors 
GILLETTE SALES CO.: ‘‘ Gillette Safety Razor”’......... 1137 Times Bldg., Times Sq., New York. 
Sanitariums 
HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narragansett Bay..................4. Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 
Sectional Bookcases 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY: ‘Sectional Bookcases”’................ ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) 


Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware and Jewelry 
DANIEL LOW & CO.: Gold and Silver Smiths 
J. M. LYON & CO.: ‘‘ Diamonds on Credit’’... 
TIFFANY & CO.: Silversmiths. Union Square, 


A). Peete ene ..212 Essex Street, Salem, Mass 


Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York..... ‘*The Secret of the Pines.’’ (Booklet.) 
Stationery Specialties 
ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.: * Dixon’s Pencil Guide ”’ 


ee Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes. 
Pete cutee ee aie Dept. A. F., Jersey City, N. J. 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 
VELVET GRIP: Every pair warranted.................... Geo. Frost Co., makers, Boston, Mass. 
Talking Machines 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH: Grand Prize, Paris, 1900............ For sale by dealers everywhere. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY: “ Sacred Concerts at Home”... 00. Camden, N. J. 


Toilet Specialties 
CAR-MEINE: Hygienic Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube.. .....Geo. J. Wallau, 2 Stone St., New York. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Talcum.........(Sold everywhere.) 
Mane GAPOLIO: * For Totlet and Bath”... ..... 0. ccd tees Enoch Morgan's Sons, New York. 


Typewriters and Duplicators 
DAUS’ TIP TOP DUPLICATOR: Sent on trial 


See display advertisement 
SPAYD: g12 Walnut St., Phila. Rents all makes, 50c. up per month. 


Sells ’em on terms to suit you. 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
SPAYD: 912 Walnut Street, Philadelphia........... Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 
Wardrobe Trunks 
MENDEL & COMPANY: Ask for the Mendel make............ 129 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Water Filters 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass... .New in principle, germ-proof. (Booklet N.) 
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Watering the Stock 





Just think of the difference, especially in 
cold or dry weather, between driving your 
live stock down to the brook, and turning a 
faucet which will fill a trough right in the 
barnyard or in the stalls, next to every horse 


and cow. ‘This is what the Hot-Air Pump 
means on any farm; this is what it saves in 


It does away entirely with lugging water by hand, 


lawn, the garden or the live stock. 


Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘ A'’ sent free on application. 


35 Warren St 
40 Dearborn 
40 N. 7th St 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


It is known to-day as the best and most economical 
water supply, because, being independent of wind or weather, it is constant and reliable. 


» Ph 


IS EASY 
WITH A 


Hot-Air Pump 





PURMORSAN 
Wwe 
SS tb ne, 


time and labor. ‘Then, too, what does an 
abundance of fresh running water at the 
right temperature mean in the way of 
healthy stock and increased yield of milk 
from the cows? Now is the time to put ina 
Hot-Air Pump and be ready for 

winter, 


whether for the bath, the kitchen, the 


» Boston. 

Pt ra st, Montreal, P. Q. 
udelphia. 22 Pitt . Sydney, N. S. W. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 


.. New York 


St., ¢ 





Sy 

















THE SAFE WAY TO BUY DIAMONDS 


a diamond see that you get a gennine, hich- 
«i don’t pay too much for it. 


knowledge you don't need this advice, because 


x 
rt and fall into 
rerent you from b 
sing the right dealer. You probably can’t come to 
ut you Can examine our credentials. Here they are 
Our Credentials oo = the oldest house in the trade 
ere established in 1843. 
We are experts in every branch of the diamond business. 
our booklet. 
We handle fine gems only. 
We giveanabsoluteguaranteeofquality with everydiamond wesell 
We will accept at any time and at full price any diamond we } 
sold, providing its owner wishes t« 
We sell at lower prices than any 
the public 


Sut if you are » 
lous dealer, nothing c: 
Your safety lies in choc 

New York to risit us, 


1ands of an unscrupu- 
imposed upon 


Re 


ve 
» exchange it for a larger stone. 
other dealer who sells direct to 
To back this statement we offer to take back any dia- 
mond we have sold, refund all money paid on it and pay 


J.M. LYON & CO., 65- 


Please mention ApPpLeton’s BooKLovers 


all express charges, if its equal can be secured elsewhere at our price 
Ve can produce the best bank references in New York if you wish 
to investigate our standing. 


C o7 

Terms, 20% down and 10% per month 
Where customers pay cash we allow an extra discount of 10 ns. 

4 We are WHOLESALE IMPORTERS, 
Why Our Low Prices but we do not import polished diamonds, 
on which heavy duties are 1 Ve save these duties by import- 
ing uncut diamonds in the “rough” and polishing them in our New 
York lapidary. We do not sell through jewelers, but sell to you 


direct, so that you save their profits. ae Iti 
i is just off the press. It is a 
Our New Holiday Catalogue beautiful booklet, with 
splendid illustrations of the latest styles in diamond rings. earrings, 
studs, scarf pins, watches, and other jewelry. It also contains a short 
account of diamonds. Send to-day for it and select your Christmas 
gifts early. There is always a rush in December. Avoid it. We will 
forward any goods for examination. Ask for Catalogue 74. 


67-69 Nassau St., New York 
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of the 


mier 
ibutes. When a 


NEW YORK 


Taz SUSTAINED 
EXCELLENCE, 





Most any piano is ‘right’ in touch and 
tone when first purchased, but to the 

abe is universally awarded the pre- 

ip for prolonged retention of th 

a abe is first bought, 

it gives delight by its perfect harmony, and throughout 

ears and years of service, the enjoyment it confers never 

ng It may be said that "topurchase a An 

purchase musical delight in perpetuity.” 

W= KNABE & CO. 

BALTIMORE 


SOnLery Gato ao 


KY 





ese 


abe is to 


WASHINGTON 














GREAT CENTRAL 


CH&D—PERE MARQUETTE—CC&L 


THE MICHIGAN LINE 


New Electric Lighted Trains to 


Toledo ana Detroit 


Making Connections for All Points in 
MICHIGAN and CANADA 


D. G. EOWARDS 
1 P. T. M. 








CINCINNATI, O. 





CHILDREN ARE_KEPT 
HEALTHY«»» HAPPY 


riding the 


Irish Mail 


“It's geared.” 
A little “Auto” for b 


Exercises all muscle 









Patent 
applied for 


oys and girls. 
pvertaxes none 





A smart, easy-runn » hygienic cur, 
built on honor. Rubber-tired, light 
and strong. Perfectly safe 

If your dealer hasn't it 


, order direct 
from us. Write for booklet FREE. 
612 Irish Mail Street 


Hill-Standard Mig. Co., °\ibeRson. IND: 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 














people, delicate women and babies. 
SLIP BATH MAT makes every tub 
safe ; soft and grateful tothe tenderest skin. 
Six sizes ; 36 x 15 inch fits average tub; $3, 
at your dealer’s. 


If he cannot supply, we 
deliver east of Denver at same price. 
THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
56 Pine Street, New York 





————— 


For rheumatic people, old people, heavy people, weak 


Slippery Bath Tubs — 


The CANT- 
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John Mackintosh 
the Toffee King 


MACKINTOSH’S ENGLISH 
TOFFEE “CANDY 


has gained an enormous popularity. But success begets imitations. An imitation of any 
pure, edible product is dangerous. To protect the purchaser and myself from fraudulent 
imitations, I have made my name and face my trade-mark in America and my name and 
face appear on every package of genuine MACKINTOSH’'S TOFFEE. To make this 
trade-mark familiar to the public, my name and face appear in this and every advertise- 
ment of MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE, so that the package can be instantly identified 
by the advertisement. 

MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE is the perfection of pure candy. Its chief ingredients 
are pure Sugar, Butter and Cream. A delicious dainty, of which the palate never tires. 
The one candy for the home, because children can eat to their hearts’ content with abso- 
lute bodily benefit. The ills that follow the use of ordinary candy are unknown to those 
who eat MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE. The enormous popularity of this candy in the 
homes of England is shown by the weekly sale of 200,000 pounds of MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE. 

Ask your dealer to supply you, or send me 10 cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. K, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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“An Eye Opener on Money Matters” 


is what a Johnstown, Pa., client said of our new 
book. 





THE BOOK TELLS : 


(1) How to safely and profitably 
invest $10 to $100 or more. 

(2) How-you can surely make a lot 
of money through good investments even 
if you start with as little as one dollar or P 

a few dollars a month. 
(3) How to convert unlisted stocks in- 
to cash on short notice. 

(4) Some bankers’ secrets. 

(5) Howabit of business advice was worth $50,000. 
This advice, included in our book, applies to you, no 
matter how little money you are earning. 

(6) How and where to get reliable information 
about any investment. 

(7) Some names, facts and figures of special interest 
to every one who has any money on deposit in any 
bank. 

(8) The real secrets of success; monthly dividends; 
listed and unlisted stocks, etc. 

The president of a big Boston corporation said :-— 

“Your book struck me as being by far ahead of 
anything I had ever seen.” 
The Westminister says:—“The book is 
written in plain English, is free from technical 
terms, any one can understand it, and it 
should be in the hands of every reader 
who wants to invest any amount of 
money.” 
Our clients, everywhere, say the book 
has been wonderfully helpful to them. 
This book is not in any way like any 
other book ever published, aitho others 
are advertised in similar way. It is not 
an advertisement of any particular in- 
vestment. It is entitled “The Wells & | 
Corbin Guide for Investors.” Send us a 
postal saying, simply: “Send Guide for 
Investors” and you will receive the book, 
by return mail, free. 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2240 Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA 
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“Don’ t YouW ant to Know 


What lovely fiower will bloom before anything else in the 
spring, even on the shady side of your house ? 

How to make your lawn gay with crocuses without 
injuring the grass? 

How to naturalize bulbs by the thousand at small ex- 
pense, and fill your grass with sheets of flowers that 
require no care after planting and come up each spring 
for years? 

How to design an original bulb bed? 

Which daffodils will surely succeed with you? 

How to have flowers in the home window for Christmas 
and Easter with the least fuss and cost ? 

How to raise perennials by the hundred? 

Then subscribe for 


The Garden Magazine (yy 


and commence with the great 
Double Fall Planting Number 


(superbly illustrated with more than one hundred pictures), 

which gives full instructions for the fall planting of 

trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, bulbs, fruit trees, 

berry bushes, and the starting of the window garden. 
The following is a partial synopsis of contents: 

The Fall nigga dg eget sabe Original Designs for Bulb Bed. Dia- 





and Fruits, A frank, id ission grams —— just where to plant 
by experts in all r- arts of the every bulb, the variety, cvlor, 
country. cost 


How to Planta Tree. Told in a series 





7 Sehemes for Christmas Flowers. How 
of nine pictures, with explicit di- } . 
to have a house full of cheery flowers 
rections. 
for Christmas gifts and decoration. 
Mardy Perennials for Fall Planting. How 
a whole season can be gained How to Grow Mushrooms for Christmas. 
Mardy Bulbs for Outdoor Planting. How to Grow Balbs in the Window. 
Full directions for success with 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, cro How to Get Very Early Sweet Peas from 
cuses, etc. Fall-sown Seed. 
Send in your subscription on the blank below. Your subscription will include 
without extra charye this issue and the Spring Planting Numberfor April, both 


of which sell on the news-stands at twenty-five cents. The dollar sul scription, 
therefore, brings the magazine that would otherwise cost $1 


» the ~ com rs of Appleton’s Book- 
Special Premian GD Sours Merpectes at cana tm tek 
subscription on the attached blank, we will in tua le the August Evergreen 
Manual and the September number, thus making fourteen months in all with 
three special issues. 


The First Real Gardening Magazine 
Ever Published in America 


THE GARDEN COVNTRY LIFE THE WORLDS 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA WORK 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CQ NEW YORK 


Use 


—— pay 
Sg ee ee 


, — 
- 4 


ANAL N > 





















TeBACK Yigal 


this blank and send to-day to be sure of receiving 
the Important Fall Planting Humber 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


133, 135, 137 East 16th Street, New York. 
Inclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The Garden 


Magazine. Commence with the double Fall Planting Number, 
and include the Evergreen Manual and September issue. 








B. M. Nov. ’05 
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This Superb Drawing Free 


An artistic fac-simile of Otto Schneider’s famous portrait of 
an American girl, done in red chalk, size 12% x 18 inches, 
ready for framing, will be sent to any address Free of Cost 
upon receipt of a year’s subscription to The Metropolitan 
Magazine at $1.80. You will receive the magazine for one 
year and the picture will be forwarded to you, charges prepaid, 
all for $1.80. Address the 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Deet. D 3 West 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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° No. 12 Oxford 
The finest Traveling Bag ever designed 
1 exclusively for men. A bag of character, _ Samet ng — 
offered in various styles, each beautiful wno want to use t u 
and distinctive.. A bag built to serve, to best pencils for their 
endure, to satisfy. articular work will 
The complete line of “Likly” Bags and ind them indexed by 
Suit Cases comprises a diversity of pat- name and number on 


terns, some for men and others intended 
particularly for women. The series in- 
cludes several finely fitted numbers. A 
selection may be made to suit any indi- 
vidual taste or requirement. 





pages 6, 12 and 26 of 
* ?. e * 
on’s Pencil Guide. 
Other pages for every 
Write for handsome brochure, full of suggestions for 
the holiday season, and for new complete Catalogue T of person and every use, 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases with the “*Likly”’ features, 
They are different. If local 
dealers cannot supply you 
with “ Likly” g 
shipment will be 
e direct from 
tory. 






a 32-page book, indexed by vocations, 
correctly indicating the right pencil for 
every kind of use. Sent free if you ask 
for it on a postal. 








Department A F, 
JoserH Drxon CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BE SURE TO LOOK FOR 
THIS TRADE-MARK 
ON EACH PIECE 











| (Established 1879) 
| ‘‘Cures While You Sleep”’ 


THE WILLET STUDIOS | Whooping Cough, Croup, 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS | Bronchitis, Coughs, 
PORTRAITS IN GLASS | Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
| 





OIL AND MINIATURE Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
, MURAL PAINTINGS which for a quarter of a century has earned 








Hie MOSAICS | unqualified praise. Restful nights are assured 


TAPESTRIES—COATS OF ARMS ||| || 7°? 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS | 
| GLASS DOMES AND SKYLIGHTS 
LAMP SHADES—FIRE SCREENS 


ORNAMENTAL LEADED GLASS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTION | 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. 0c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
288 St. James St., Montreal,Can. 


Designs and estimates furnished upon application 


723 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 


__? 


—__.., 











The BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” etc, 


“*The Black Spaniel,” the long story that with several 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual and orig- 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us previously. 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisection, the 
story hasas its theme a most curious and realistic psycho- 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatment of a 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against his will, 
holds his attention to the last page. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian desert 
—the fascinating background and absorbing fresence of 
“The Garden of Allah.’’ 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 




















The SPEGULATIONS 
of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 


A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid and interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 




















The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
Asthors of “Rose of the World,” “The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


Here is what “might be called ‘A Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a shrew. Shrew, no doubt, 
is too harsh a name for so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is —— an 

over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, but always 
of courtesy.” 




















6 “In the eyes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career of 
2% ‘Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the present tale may 
7% > % derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty, | who still guides the plot and 
% © leads the cantrips.” With four superb illustrations in colors, by EtuHet FRANKLIN 
%, oe qv Betts, and with decorative title page, head-pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, by 
4% % S Freperick G. Hatt. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 
ae % ‘ ’ 
a Se Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 
ie 
e % 
% ye CO 
“0, 
ay 2 
“1a ap A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 
. 5% ene 
225: ny, The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S 
a id . s 
% Big, clever, interesting, new novel, Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
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Baldwin 


Paris 1900 GRAND PRIZE St. Louis 1904 

The beauty of the Baldwin tone has endeared it to 
pianists and singers supreme in the domain of music, and 
to amateurs of culture and has placed it in thousands of 
homes furnished at the dictates of wealth and artistic ap- 
preciation. 

A tone rich in ‘*color,’’ compelling in its tenderness, 
emotional in its depth, and of full singing quality which 
satisfies the exacting musician, Personal in its appeal, a 
quality common to every creation of art: hearing it the 
listener has his own reason for the charm it exerts. 

The slightly greater price of the Baldwin is more than 
met by the gain in exquisite quality of tone and touch. 

The Baldwin Upright Grand is $500; the Quarter 
Grand is $850; the Baldwin in art cases up to $10,000. 


The Baldwin Pian of Selling 
enables you to purchase on terms adjusted to your 
convenience. Write for plan and catalogue. 

D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


























The 
Cod Liver 
Preparation 
without 
Oil. 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, Cities, 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old- fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggistin a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





A GOOD BED 
is more than comfortable—it_ is healthful—the Ezybed 
Kapok Mattress is both. That is why the 
YBED” 


is the best bed. Physicians pronounce it the only 
perfectly hygienic bed. It is always sweet, clean, 
soft and springy. Thirty nights trial at our expense, 
Write for beautifully Gustresed catalogue, Ezybed @ 
or Kapok. Sold by dealers, 


. The Ezybed Mattress Co, Cin., O, , 















Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syru 


has been used for over FI 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
ior thele © ILDREN while TEETH- 
NG, ith perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and | ib the 
best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
by — in every part rae the 
world, sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


An Old and Well-tried Remedy 














99% of a Camera's Value is in the Lens 
_IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA that doesn’t take 
fine pan you haven't the rightlens. It’sall in 
the lens. The better the lens, the finer the pic- 
tures. Perfect pictures can only be taken witha 


GOERZ LENS 


because it is the best made. Made in many styles 
for many purposes and cameras. 


Our SYNTOR Lens 
(price $21.15 and upwards) is the lens for small 
kodaks and hand cameras. A perfect Lens at a pop- 
ular price. 
Write for our Lens Book A-g—it will tell you all 
about Lenses and Lens values. 
c. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
New York CuIcaco 
52 E. Union Square Heyworth Building 
Berwin Lonpon Paris Sr. PererssurG 
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There are a thousand reasons 
why the world should wear rubber 
heels. Economy and comfort are 
considerations that appeal to the 
average man; and for the man and 
for the woman who have regard to 
life’s comfort there is nothing on 
earth so conducive to ease as 
Heels of New Rubber. The 
housekeeper who wears them feels 
rested at the end of the day; the 
business man shod with new rub- 
ber has strength and energy to 
put into his work. 

You want to be happy:— 
O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rub- 
ber will help you and bring relief 
to your tired nerves. The heel 
with that name will lighten your 
life’s day’s labor as nothing else 
will. Try it; but don’t take sub- 
stitutes: — insist upon getting 
O’Sullivan’s. 50 cents attached. 
If a dealer can’t supply, send 35 
cents and diagram of heel to the 
makers— 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. 


LOWELL, MAss. 











By Oscar Kine Davis. Decorative Lining, 
Full-Page Illustrations, and Head and Tail 
Pieces to Chapters. 12mo. 
Cloth and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Ornamental 


This is the story of a Japanese soldier who wins fame, 
honor, wealth, rank, and the lady of his heart in the Russo- 
The hero is the son of a commoner and his 
They fight each 
other at school as boys, but side by side as men. 


Japanese War. 
rival is the son of a nobleman—a Samurai. 
The young 
hero falls in love with his rival’s sister and she reciprocates. 
They have the daintiest of love passages and exchange letters 
in a bamboo tree. One of their letters is discovered by the 
The 


hero goes off to the war, leads a magnificent charge against 


girl’s father, who writes the hero a stinging rebuke. 


the Russians, and saves his rival’s life. 
the charming descriptions are a delight in themselves. 


The pure, lucid, straightforward style of this book and 
It makes a dainty gift. 
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THE CLOCK 
and THE KEY 


By ARTHUR HENRY VESEY 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


The old Venetian clock, the St. 
Petersburg pamphlet, the American 
curio dealer, the lover, and the lady 
—these are the characters in this 
novel that solve the mystery of the 


missing jewels. 


“Don’t fail to get it.”"—New 
York Sun. 









THE 
PRODIGAL 
SON 


By HALL CAINE 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


“Since ‘The Manxman’ Hall 
Caine has written nothing so mov- 
ing in its elements of pathos and 
tragedy, so plainly marked with the 
power to search the human heart 
and reveal its secret springs of 
strength and weakness, its passion 
and strife, so sincere and satisfying 
as his much-heralded story ‘ The 
Prodigal Son.’””—New York Times. 














STORMS 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


Author of “The Law of Life.” 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Is pride stronger than love? 
Is love stronger than faith? Can 
love forgive a breach of faith 
caused by love, and fail to forgive 
a breach of faith caused by pride? 
All these questions are handled in 
this book in the feverish atmos- 
phere of modern New York, where 
a beautiful girl abandons all the 
fruits of love for the elusive satis- 
faction of social power. 


THE PORT of 








THE HOUSE of 
HAWLEY 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Author of “The Darlingtons,” 
etc. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, 


$1.50. 


Sweet is the adjective that most 
properly applies to this entrancing 
novel. It is a pure, lovely story 
of a grand old man, a beautiful 
young girl, and her noble young 
lover. The reader is awe-stricken 
at the writer’s grasp of the beautiful 
in life. 

















D APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OW is the time to fix 
these facts on your mind: 
The Peck - Williamson 
Under feed Furnace will per- 
fectly heat your home at a to % ; 
of your present cost for fuel —it —— 
will save half the labor —it will UNDERFEED 
do away with a// furnace troubles. ; FURNACE 
But what actual users say counts more than any ; 
printed promises of ours. Read, then, this letter dated July 1, 1905, from 
Mr. E. H. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. There’s the force of fact in it. 
“You installed a Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace in my home 
during the severest cold weather last winter. You have more than 
made good every claim. For convenience, economy, cleanliness, 
pure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast when you call it the 
Jamous Underfeed furnace. Iam so well satisfied it would give me 
pleasure to show any one my furnace and you can at all times refer 
any one to me.”’ 
The Underfeed burns “‘ right side up ’’—good results from cheapest coal. 
No bother, smoke or smell. 
, Heating plans and service of our engineering department, abso- 
lutely free. Let us send you FREE our Underfeed Book and fac- 
simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 
THE PECH-WILLIAMSON CO. 
333 West Fifth St., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attract‘ve proposition. 


—— 






















DELIGHTFUL MIDWINTER CRUISES 
To the BALMY WEST INDIES 


on the PALATIAL 
VESSELS of the 


Royal 
Mail 
Steam 
Packet 
Company 


‘ $ Sang and proceeding direct 
Jamaica, Colon, Porto Columbia, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados to"cieroourg and 
Southampton. From Trinidad connections are made with branch services of the Line, making inter-island stops at 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts, and 
St. Thomas, thus affording a most enjoyable cruise through these island gems of the tropical seas. 


5,000 ton Express 
Steamships leave 
New York twice 
a month, maintain- 
ing regular winter 


service with 





Rates of passage (including meals and berth) 
COLON, $70 to $130—TRINIDAD, $90 to $1460—JAMAICA, $75—-SOUTHAMPTON, $175 to $280 






For full details, booklets and dates of sailing, write to 
SANDERSON & SON, Agents 22 State Street, New York 
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4 HAWAIIAN : hg nd for rates 

SAN ns ) , ISLANDS and sailings to 

e any point in the 
oe Pacific to 













SAMOA 
NEW ZEALAND B. K. DENBIGH 
AUSTRALIA G, E, Agent 
MANILA 427 Broadway 
HONG KONG NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA ‘ie 
back to 


OCEANIC S.S. CO. 
658 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


only $5 15.2 











































RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS TO 


CALIFORNIA, 
MEXICO, Ete. 
CALIFORNIA ‘pecia! Vestibuled 


Trains of Sleeping, 
Dining, Library and Observation Cars leave the 
East frequently and run through to the Pacific 





; Coast without the usual change of cars. Either 
M c | ® o Ee | NY 5 g one-way, round-trip, or tickets including all 
expenses accepted on these trains. 

Cc MEXICO Finely equipped trains with 

= §=Dining-Cars afford every 

comfort for seeing places of historic and pictur- 

esque interest in Mexico that could not other- 
wise be visited. Interpreters provided. 

OTHER TOURS 7° California, 

Florida, Cuba, 

You won't tire of the breakfast egg Porto Rico, Japan, Around the World, Hawaii, 

ois if you dress it with enny’s—the Europe, etc., including every traveling and 

hotel expense and the services of experienced 

original— Tabasco Sauce; In use half and competent representatives who relieve the 

a century. Promotes digestion and traveler of every care. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
makes Soups f Sal Roasts, etc., Send for Book, mentioning information desired. 
~~ 


more palatable. = RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York : 25 Union 8 Boston : 306 Washington St. 
¢ Booklet of Re ew Yor 5 Union Square 


' Philadelphia : 1005 Chestnut St. Chieage : 133 Jackson Boulevard 
McILHE ¥°S TABASCO, New ° Park Building, Pittsburgh 
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Business Encyclopedia Fre 





At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business experts, 
we have compiled the only real Business Man’s Encyclopedia in existence. We have 
clipped, extracted, preserved business data from thousands of different sources — from 
magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence courses, from actual business experience. 
And all this data we have boiled down, classified, arranged and indexed into one complete 


business Britannica. 














One man under ordinary condi- 
tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain. 
Where the average business man 
sees one article, reads one book, 
our twenty-seven experts, with ev- 
ery convenience at their disposal, 
have read, clipped and edited a 
hundred for this encyclopedia. 
Moreover, these experts analyzed 
nine correspondence schools 
courses, $265 worth of business in- 
struction—and what they learned 
they condensed and published in 
The Business Men’s Encyclopedia. 

And there are equally important 
contributions on oe Busi- 
ness Correspondence, Business Manage- 
ment, Salesmanship, Science of Ac- 
counts, Rapid Calculation, Business 
Law, Traffic, Proofreading, etc., etc. 


There are dozens of books on accounting, advertising, salesmanship, 
business letter writing and other branches of business; but the Business 
Man’s Encyclopedia is a condensation of them all. It deals not merely 
with one department of business, but with all departments — from the 
purchase of materials to the sale of the finished product—from advertising 
and selling to credits and collections. 


Experienced Business Men, Manu- 
facturers, Bankers, Credit Men, Ac- 
countants, Correspondents, Advertis- 
ing Writers, Merchants, Office Mana- 
gers—men in all lines of work, in 
all positions —will find the En- 
cyclopedia a business guide, a legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of 
business data crammed full of 
helps, suggestions and ideas on 
the daily — of business. 
Professional and _ literary men 
should have a set for reference to 
the terse sayings on business topics 
of such men as Andrew Carnegie, 
Philip D. Armour, Marshall Field, 
John D. Rockefeller, Russell Sage, 
Alexander Revell, John Wanama- 
ker, and dozens of other captains 
of industry. No matter what your 
vocation, you need this Encyclo- 
pedia in your office, on your desk, 
or in your library, 








The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through 


“SPECIAL EDITION” 


If You Want to Know SYSTEM 


How to The Business Magazine 
—incorporate System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. 
—form partnership It tells every month all the new busines tricks that save time—all the little office 
—sell goods wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more 
—write advertisements pages of indispensable information for busi- 
—-prepare business letters ness men. Through SYSTEM you can 


learn all that any one can possiblg tell you 
about system and business methods. It 
will give you each month dozens of com- 
plete advertising, selling, and manufactur- 


—read proof 
—buy office supplies 
—handle accounts 





—manage a factory ing plans that have built up some of the 
—employ labor greatest retail, wholesale and manufac- 
turing concerns in America. The price of 
If You Want SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth 
. a a great deal more than that to any alert 
—postal information man with his eyes on the main chance. 
—shippi W. P. CHASE & Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM 
shipping rome Siecatuudase hous’ the sts a peleed Oe a year.” Edited by A.W. SHAW 
—business formulas BURROWS Bkos.Co.: “Asingle suggestion oftentimes 
—tables of interest saves us more than the cost of a year’s subscription.” REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
—patent laws Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. wir» Elbe 7 Force 
—copyright laws We will send youa substantially bound set of the Organizing an Advertising 
—business abt iati Businsss Man's Encyclopedia—in two volumes— partment 
usiness abbreviations all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will Organizing a Factory a 
—Wall Street terms enter your name for a full year’s subscription to gesteens verveapoabence 
SYSTEM. 8 and Co! ons 
W Write your name on the margin of this advertise- Talks to Salesman 
If You ant to Know ment—tear out—mail to-day with a two-dollar bill. eS ae 
i i SPECIAL —Include soc. extra and we will ystem in Shipping 
Anything About Business send the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. Systems for the Retailer 


; * still. i ; Real Estate and Insurance 
Consult this Encvclopedia. It Better still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), and we 
contains complete pa in- will bind the books for you in the finest flexible System in the Professions 


4 Short-Cuts that Save 
3 morocco.and-gold the edges. 
formation on a thousand and one The Business Review 


different subjects —all carefully THE SYSTEM COMPANY yo System 
indexed for INSTANT reference. Desk. J CHICAGO Answered by Experts 
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Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips 


URE _honey-molasses 
spun out to finest, 
crisp, thea 
rich chocolate. 
delicious taste. 
always want more, 





9 any lady who sends us the 
er candy dealer, drug- 

r 2cene 

/ send once only a 

ir famous con- 








64 Taylor Bldg. 


taffy, 
airiest 
coated with pure, 
Enticing aroma, 

So good you 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















NT: ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 














THE 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25>. 
Silk 50c. 











Mailed on 

Receipt of 

Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
LOOK FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 

i GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











THIS FIATURE 


| FREE 


Upon receipt of 


$1.00 


we will send (express pre- 
paid) to any point in the 
United States, 


ONE YEAR’s sU PPLY | 


and this Nickel-plated Fixture FREE, 


“A. P.W.” TOILET PAPER} 


A. P.W. PAPER CO.,56 Colonic St ,ALBANY,N.Y 











(12; 000) : 
Sheets oe 








What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE 


that Daus’ ‘ Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device 
for making 100 copies from 


ean 


rg pen-written and 50 copies 





from ty pe-written original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention 


THE BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE. 
Price $7.50 less trade 
pl Rtn, 14%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York City. 











MENDEL & CO., 










ENJOY YOURSELF 


You enjoy serviceable high-quality goods, because 
it is a satisfaction and a saving of time, money and 
nerve force, 

The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is the most con- 
venient, reliable and satisfactory traveling companion 
you ever saw. 
Send for our complete list of gentlemen and ladies’ styles and prices. 

The Mendel make trunks are for sale everywhere. 
the Mendel make. 


132 West Pearl Street, 


Any small cut cannot do it justice. 
Ask for 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Assure Health and Comfort 


Pyne home by instollirw 


‘Standard’ 


' PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One-Piece 


Lavatories 


“Standand’ 


ixtures are necessary to the modern 
home because the rapid develop- 
ment of ideal home-making is 
founded on health, and “Stavdard” 
m Baths and One-Piece Lavatories 
men are conducive of good health, 
as they are sanitarily perfect. 
ma They have the smoothness 
EV ele MS oleh aca ol tba tatame) aired ob bo: | 
mm and the strength of iron. 
my Their surface is non-porous 
hy and there are no cracks and 
crevices in which dirt or 

germs may lodge. 


Our 100-page Book, 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” 
illustrates many beautiful 
and inexpensive as well as 
tbh aetateltt Mel leeldelolect-Mejelehu a 
ing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc. FREE for six cents 
postage. 


CAUTION—Every piece of “Stavdard” ware bears our. “Standard” 


The above fixture is No. P-500-T. “Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 
costing approximately $50.00 at “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark 
factory, not counting piping and are on the fixture it is not “Standard” ware. Substitutes are in- 


labor. a ‘ 
ferior and will cost you more_in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 3. PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard” Building. 35-37 West 3lst Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


| The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 

















| This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. 





The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 





At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 











1st.—Cash. The dividend may be withdrawn 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 





ip 2d.—Reduction of Premium. The dividend 
THE | : may be used to reduce premiums for the 
PRUDENTIAL ensuing five years. 

HAS THE tas 3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 
STRENGTH OF “F dividend may be used to purchase ad- 
GIBRALTAR ditional insurance which will be 
ye? fully paid up and which will par- 
ticipate in future dividends. 


k 
’ 
u" 




















r 
¢ 
é 
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This paid-up addition will Send 
° ° in this 
be included with the face Coupon 


of the policy should it 
become a claim. 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 








The Premiums are Fixed and Never Increase. 











Policies Issued on tie Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark,N.J. JOHN PF. DRYDEN, Pres. 





RERIB, Sndeccsnccaccenccnsssances eovces eovcce 


CIID, oo cncnccnccvncaseosccosens Dept. 89 


Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired ,specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life.” 
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The Coming Event 


and its 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 






hk ® Pointer 
makes \ It is never too 

its mark <a | early to face 

all round Wa WY ' the Xmas 

the date. a \ problem. 


| Waferman’s 
Ideal 


is the universal Christmas Aes 
Gift because it suits every Sia “19 
hand and every pocketbook and WAN WN 

gives satisfaction the year round. SN 

Only a genuine Waterman's Ideal | 
is worth while. Look for the [* 


word "Ideal" in a globe stamped 
on the pen. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


_ 8 School Street, Boston. 160 State Street, Chicago. 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 136 St. James Street, Montreal. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss MILK 


Chocolate 


IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS 


and as 


Wholesome as Bread and Butt 





MILK-CHOCOLATE ( pty} 


| PETER: 
f THE ORIGINAL bE 


: 
_] 








A Perfect Combination 
Cool Autumn Days 
That Hungry Feeling 


Peter’s Chocolate 


Lamont, Corliss &» Co., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
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SANTA CLAUS’ CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 





L 


Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 
and big. There’s the making of the 


sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 





Copyright, 1905, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Just a Word About January 


The month of Janus has ever been the proper time for men and magazines, 
‘* looking before and after,’’ to change their habits. Those who read or run 
through the pages of our January Affp/e/on's will notice that with the beginning 
of this new volume the A/agazine assumes a new ‘‘dress.’’ Aside from the 
question of appearance which this very handsome face of type will lend to the 
somewhat larger page, a distinct advantage will accrue to our readers from the 
fact that we are now enabled to give them nearly three hundred words more to 
the page without taxing their eyes any more than, if as muchas, formerly. Each 
page of the A/agazine will carry just a little short of a thousand words, and the 
benefit to the reader in this will be apparent in the contents of the January 
number, which will show twenty-two titles, including a long serial, a short serial, 
five short stories, eight special articles, and three departments. ‘Thirty-two pages 
of the number will be illustrated in color. 
SK 


As previously announced, the series of articles by Rex E. Beach, on ‘‘The 
Looting of Alaska,’’ will begin in the January Afp/efon’s. The facts which 
Mr. Beach discloses form what has been called ‘‘ the blackest page in the his- 
tory of the American judiciary,’’ and form an unparalleled chronicle of polit- 
ical connivance and debauchery, tracing a great conspiracy from its inception 
in high official places to its conclusion in the northland. It is a history that 
involves prominent politicians, East and West, and promises to exert a powerful 
and unexpected influence upon the politics of the Northwest. Much has been 
said about graft. Magazines have exposed corruption in the government of our 
great municipalities and our fiduciary and commercial institutions, but Mr. 
Beach brings home to us the startling fact that the ‘‘system’’ could obtain an 
instant hold ina virgin soil. It is the story of the most sensational robbery in 
American politics, told by a man who knows of what he writes, who was there, 
and who saw. The picture is dramatic, showing upon a background of cor- 
ruption the perpetration of a great wrong done in the glamour of the gold fields 
by means of writs, riots and bloodshed. Altogether, without being sensational 
in any sense it proves to be the most startling exposure of recent years. 


& 


It is better to postpone the fulfillment of a promise than to half fulfill it, 
and we think it, therefore, unnecessary to apologize for postponing until the 
January number the story by Elinor Macartney Lane (author of ‘‘ Nancy Stair’’) 
which we expected to print in the December issue. Our readers will here, 
again, reap advantage in the fact that Mrs. Lane’s story has grown under her 
fascinating pen to such proportions that it will now be published in two parts, 
in the January and February Apf/efon’ s, and will be illustrated with six drawings 
by Arthur Becher. 

A 


We are fortunate in being able to announce that we have secured, through 
the courtesy of General James Grant Wilson, a posthumous paper by General 
Lew Wallace, the author of ‘Ben Hur,’’ giving his own account of his conduct 
and the movements of his division of the Army of the Tennessee on the first 
day of the battle of Shiloh. General Wallace sent this account to General 
Wilson in a personal letter, stipulating that it be not published until after his 
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death. There have been many conflicting chronicles of the events of that day, 
so disastrous to the Union army, so important to General Wallace’s command. 
Now, for the first time, the opportunity is given to the public to judge of 
General Wallace’s conduct in the light of his own statement. 


4 


No one can make us feel that he knows the seaso well as Joseph Conrad. 
There may be those who know the sea as well as he, but none has his rare liter- 
ary charm in writing about it. In a beautiful reverie entitled ‘* The Character 
of the Sea’’ he will describe, in the January Afplefon’s, an incident out of 
his own experience which will make any landsman feel the inscrutable mystery 
of the sea. A-charming drawing by W. J. Aylward will add to the readers’ 
pleasure. 

& 


Brander Matthews has a fascinating way of making so-called dry subjects 
interesting. Our readers will remember when he lighted up the mooted 
question of the peculiarities of our national speech by pointing out that 
Shakespeare was full of ‘‘Americanisms.’’ He has written, in somewhat 
similar vein, of ‘‘Comedy,’’ showing, among other things, that Weber and 
Fields are not wholly without antitypes in classic Greek drama. Mr. Matthews 
draws other illuminating comparisons, and, as always, instructs us while he 
entertains with the fruits of his ripe scholarship. 


4 


The serial by Frederic Jesup Stimson (‘‘J. S. of Dale’’) will be con- 
tinued with a liberal installment of over eighteen pages in the January 
Appleton’s. ‘The promise of the chapters in this present number will be more 
than fulfilled in the January installment. 


Ss 


The third of the series of articles by Harold Bolce on ‘‘ Japan: Our New 
Rival in the East” will treat of Japan and the Philippines. 


s 


Those who read the story entitled ‘‘ A Pair of Mules,’’ in the November 
number, will agree with us that anything written by Karl Edwin Harriman is 
worth going out of one’s way to read. We have secured a series of stories by 
Mr. Harriman, the scenes of which are all laid in that portion of our country 
known as the Western Desert. In the story entitled ‘‘Sadie,’’ which will 
appear in the January number, Mr. Harriman has drawn a very human and 
delightful picture of a woman in this environment. 


4 


Miss Eleanor Gates is one of the few writers who know animals ‘ right 
down to the ground.’’ In her story entitled ‘‘ Little Watcher’’ in the January 
number she lays bare the soul of a coyote, from his birth, through his very 
remarkable career as a sheep dog, up to his tragic death. ‘The story will be 
illustrated with some fine drawings by Charles Livingstone Bull. 


—>——~H>Hs- 
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“YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY.” 


Systematic Sham pooing 


With Packer’s Tar Soap means healthy 
** Young Americans who do not wish . : 
to lose their hair before they are forty, hair and scalp—and you cannot begin 


must begin to look after their scalps tooearly. To get the best results, specify 
before they are twenty.’’ 


— New York Medical Record. P A Cc K E R. oJ S 
Our Leaflet:—‘‘ The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ sent free. Address 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. (Suite 87X), 8: Fulton Street, New York. 


Please mention Appieton’s Bookiovers MaGazine when you write to advertisers 














THE ST. JAMES 


Corner Walnut and Ghirteenth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EVROPEAN PLAN ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 
One Hundred and Sixty Rooms. A New Hotel 











CUISINE UNEXCELLED 


Location especially desirable. Immediate vicinity fashionable shopping and theatre district. Within 
easy access to Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads, 


Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards EUGENE G. MILLER, Mgr. 
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Bre Adv.? 





Which is the best advertisement? 





$1,000.00 


To the readers who select the best advertisement in this magazine for the month 
of December (page, half-page, or quarter-page), and who give the best reason for 
their selection (in not more than fifteen words), the publishers will award prizes 
to the value of one thousand dollars as described in the pages following. 


Very Simple Rules 


The competitor giving the best reason for his choice of any full-page, half-page, or 
quarter-page advertisement (in not more than fifteen words) will receive the first 
prize. The second, third, and other prizes will be awarded accordingly. 


A prize committee consisting of five well-known advertising managers (see names in pages 
following) will decide on the reasons submitted. 


The reason for the selection should be sent in on a separate slip of paper, with the name 
of the advertisement and the accompanying reason for its selection written on the 
slip. The full name and address of the competitor should follow. It is not neces- 
sary to send in the advertisement selected ; the slip alone is sufficient. Send one slip 
only for each reason submitted. For our readers’ convenience we have indicated on 
the following page the form to be followed in making out the slip. 


No competitor will be allowed to secure more than one prize. That is to say, while a 
competitor may qualify on a full-page advertisement and afterward send in addi- 
tional reasons for half and quarter page advertisements, he cannot secure prizes on 
all three, but will qualify on the answer that secures the most valuable prize. 


All replies must be in hand on the fifteenth day of December. No letters will be opened 
until that date, so that no communications can be answered. 


The prizes will be awarded fifteen days after the close of the competition and the results 
made known in the February number. 





Send by mail and address your envelope as follows 


Advertising Prize Competition 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 








436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(See following pages) 





Please mention AppLeton’s Booktovers MaGazIne when you write to advertisers 
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The Prize List 


The prize list for December will consist principally of the finest 
sets of library books published by D. Appleton & Co., with one 
special prize of a Chase & Baker Piano Player for the best answer 
submitted on a full-page advertisement. The aggregate value of the 
prizes for December will be over $1,000. If a competitor should 
happen to win a set of books which he already has, the amount will be 
placed to his credit to apply on some other set or sets of books 
from D. Appleton & Co.’s catalogue. Ifa prize- -winner is already a 
subscriber to the magazine he may have his prize subscription sent 
to a friend. 











For the Best Reason Given on a Full-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—One Chase @ Baker Piano Player, valued at 075. 00, 
and $50 worth of piano player music. Total value. . . $325.00 


Second Prize—One set Appletons’ Universal Encyclopedia and 
Atlas. Twelve volumes bound in three-quarters morocco. Value 144.00 


Third Prize—A Century of French Romances. New translations 
of the Masterpieces of French Literature; being a history of French 
fiction for a hundred years. Portraits and caricature of each 
author. Twenty volumes, gilt top and deckle edges. Value 


Additional Prizes—tive additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 





For the Best Reason Given on a Half-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—The Music of the Modern World. Expert historic al and 
critical accounts of famous singers, composers, schools, etc.; piano 
and vocal lessons. One hundred pieces of music, edition de luxe, 


limited to 100 sets, 10 portfolios. Value... . . . . . . $150.00 


Second Prize—The Great Commander Series. America isa child of 
war. Her independence is the result of battle. The battles were 
won by the men whose biographies form this series _ Limited edition 
de luxe, 14 volumes, half morocco, Value 


Third Prize—Great Masters in the Louvre Gallery. A complete 
review of the development of the art of painting from its inception 
to the nineteenth century. Each wonderful picture has been treated 
separately. Popular edition. Value " ‘ 
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For the Best Reason Given ona Quarter-Page 
Advertisement 


First Prize—The Historical Romances of Louisa Mihlbach. A 
history of the great crises in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, 
Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, and Prussia during two hun- 
dred years till Waterloo. Hapsburg edition. Limited to 250 sets. 
Twenty volumes, three-quarters morocco. Value . . . . $100.00 


Second Prize—The Novels of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle aah An- 
thony Hope. Authorized edition from new Scotch face type. 
Illustrations by Gibson, Christy, Clinedinst and others. ee mss 
eight volumes. Value .. . .- 70.00 


Third Prize—The Historical Sisieiinbion of Geante iin Ro- 
mances of Ancient Egypt. Translated from the German. Fifteen 
volumes, half morocco. Value ... . ar 34.00 












Additional Prizes—Five additional prizes of one annual subscription to 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, at $3.00 per year 15.00 


The Judges 


The prize committee of five members which will decide on the 
best answers submitted will consist of the following well-known 
advertising managers : 

















IRVING COX, “ Peter’s Milk Chocolate,’ New York. 
TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co., Niagara Falls. 
F. B. MIDDLETON, Jr., Victor Talking Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
JOHN E. ROOT, the New York Central Railroad, New York. 

F. D. WATERMAN, L. E. Waterman Co., New York. 













It is not necessary to use this blank in sending in your answer. 
A form similar to it is suggested. 


Advertising Prize Competition 


Name of advertisement selected 


Reason for selection in 15 words or less 





‘ 


Name of competitor 
Full address 
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The « October” Prize Competition 


Winning Advertisements and Competitors 








THE WINNING ADVERTISEMENTS 
Full Page: CREAM oF WHEAT. 

Half Page: Py.e’s PEARLINE. 

Quarter Page: JoserH Dixon CruciBiE Co. 


THE THREE BEST ANSWERS 
Full Page; Attractive, simple, striking, expressive, and engaging. Everyone sees, reads, compre- 
hends, is pleased and remembers. 
a age: mother would use nothing harmful on her child’s skin. 
Half Pag A moth ld hing h lon her child’s sk 
Quarter Page: Zhe unusual always attracts attention. 8-26is distinctive. ‘‘ Bookkeepers” classi- 
fies and reaches the individual. 





THE WINNING COMPETITORS 





Full Page: Ist Prize. D. W. Morgan, Birmingham, Ala., . , : . . Value, $96 
alla — 6h” Roscoe Gilmore Stott, 847 E. Jefferson St., Franklin, Ind., me 60 
a Se: Mary Blumer, Butler Hospital, Providence, Ray < : r = 












ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


Marie L. Tricou,. : ‘ . Treasury Department, Washington, D. C 

Mrs, Odella esi ‘ . ‘ " . : Ridgely, Md. 
Julius Cohen, . ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ : 344 Poplar St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Florence L. Sahler, ; ‘ é . P ' . 312 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Kate Douglass Wiggin, . . 165 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lizzie P. McIntire, . Treasury Department, Register’s Office, W ashington, D. C. 
Ellwood D. Graham, ° . . 3322 Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Nellie A. McCallum, : ‘ . 8 Haddon Hall, Stz ation I, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Helena Stacy, . , , ‘ Bathurst, New Brunswick, Canada. 


John P. Frey, . ‘ ‘ ‘ "S. E. Cor. 16th and Tasker Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Half Page: ~y Prize, Miss C. McCutcheon, Edgewater Park, N. J., : . Value, $70 
Mrs. E. S. Lee, 1035 Shrader St., San Francisco, Cc al., - = 
los 3 ” Howard Bromley, Farmville, Va., . x 3 ; ; : _ 25 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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Arthur W. Logan, . ‘ . ; ; - 430 Francis St., Madison, Wis. 
F. J. J. Coakley, . ° , ° : ° ° , Rugby, Tenn. 
M. T. Frisbie, . ‘ ‘ , ° ‘ . 296 W. Kennedy St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
HM. K. Ebert, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 29 E. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward McCulloch, . . ‘ ‘ , ; : . 210 Bradford St., Brooklyn. 
Kathleen Stairs, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 Kent St., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Samuel F. Hubbard, ‘ » . : £ s 73 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 
H. P. McGee, . . ‘ > ‘ ; Mahz ffey, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
Mrs. D. H. Steele, . : ; P ‘ ; 2657 W. gth St., Los Angeles, Cc al. 
C. S. Winchell, - ‘ 4 j . . 73 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 








Quarter Page: ist Prize. Geo, W. Hardman, 61 Washington St., Quincy, Mass., . Value, $48 
2d Eva Mary Stilz, 4128 Old York Rd., Philadelphia, Pa., = 34 
” - —_— Augusta N, Clark, 2007 Haste St., Berkeley, Cal., . P - 12 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 

William F. Forster, . F ‘ . Box 34, Elmhurst, Pa. 

C. G. Hinsdale, : ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ 703 Shephard Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 
Complete Works 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 


EssRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 

announce the publication 

of the new WEssEx EDITION 
oF THomMas Harpy’s Works IN 
Twenty VoLuMEs—the only com- 
piete edition of the famous novel- 
ist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green 
rep silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint 
paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone 
by prominent illustrators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 4) 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) | DERes 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES MRS. FISKE AS TESS OF THE D'UKBERVILLES 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol, 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES , 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFER  <évillsend you the entire set of twenty volumes, 


all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you 
do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 
15 months, until the full price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a saceiher, without any additional cost to 
you, to either Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or 
The North American Review for one year. In writing, state which peri- 
odical you want. 





A half-leather edition is also published. “Booklet of this sent on request 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The 


Island of Enchantment 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


The story of a great passion in the days when romance 
made its home among men. The love scenes are fas- 
cinating, and the book itself is exquisite in its holiday dress. 


IMustrated in Color from Paintings by Howard Pyle. Marginal Decora- 
tionsin Tint. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.75. 


The 


Line of Love 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Of this beautiful holiday book Mark Twain says: “‘ It is 
the charmingest book I have read in along time. Archaic 
speech in this case allures and bewitches, the art of it is so 
perfect.” 


Illustrated in Color by Howard Pyle. Marginal Decorations in Tint. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


Caroline of Court- 
landt Street 


By WEYMER JAY MILLS 


Merrily, mirthfully, but with an undercurrent of tender 
sentiment, this romance presents an enchanting story of 
old New York. It is comedy of a delightful order, full of 
surprises and the glamour of golden days. 


Iilustrated in Color by Anna Whelan Betts. [Marginal Decorations in 
Tint. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00 net. 


Her Memory Book 

By HELEN HAYES 
A delightful improvement over the home-made memory 
book that every girl loves to keep. The pages are embellished 
with drawings appropriate to the events to be recorded, which in- 
clude all sorts of social diversions, college events, the sports 
of the four seasons, etc. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


The Pleasant 
Tragedies of Childhood 


Drawings by F. Y.Cory. Verses by Burges Johnson 





























This series of drawings in black and tint represent typical mirthful phases in the lives of 
little tots, and each is accompanied by merry little rhymes. It isa captivating volume for 
the holiday season, and its humor in verse and picture is sure to be enjoyed by every one. 


Thirty Full-Page Pictures in Black and Tint. Marginal Drawings in Pen and Ink. Ornamented Cloth 
Cover Stamped in Gold. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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LAST MONTH 


We told you of the origin, this month we want to tell you of the actual construction of 


The Historians’ History of the World 


The conception of this new world history was, as one reviewer puts it, ‘‘a stroke of 
genius.’’ In brief, the plan was to secure specialists, not to write new history, but to 
select from, and where necessary, add to, the original text cf the two thousand pple ve 

whose works form the foundation of all our knowledge of the t.~ Modern 
THE PLAN Wy o . 











writers can do little more than paraphrase these authorities. ot then 
quote the historian’s own words, weaving together (by means of editorial matter) the best 
portions of each great writer’s work? Add to such a narrative, special essays by the 
foremost living scholars, and the result is a masterly, complete review of human progress. 


A world history which was only a chronicle of wars, battles, and the political expan- 
sion of countries, would very imperfectly fulfil its purpose. The Historians’ History 
traces as well, the social dev elopment, the art, literature, music, religions, commerce and 
economics of the various nations. It gives in dramatic narrative the large movements of 

history. It paints breathing portraits of the great men 

SELECTION OF MATERIAL and women of every age. Nor is that all. The aim of 

the editors has been to produce a work of sustained interest. This has been accom- 

plished, by resorting, whenever possible, to accounts written by eye-witnesses of famous 
events, and by contemporaries of historic characters. 








Every great historian is represented. Fifteen hundred translations (filling 5,000 


pages) have been made from Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Greek, Latin, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, 


THE MATERIAL ITSELF German, and Scandinavian. The accuracy of the work is 

not the result of haphazard methods. Every paragraph, 

every sentence, every line has been examined critically by experts. Ancient chronicles 

have been checked by the results of recent explorations: doubtful statements have been 
readjusted on the basis of modern research. 





No one country could have produced the Historians’ History. Just as the text itself 
is the product of the best of the world’s historians, so the board of editorial revisers and 
contributors includes the greatest living authorities 
THE MEN WHO DID THE WORK of Europe and America. France is represented at. 
Rambaud and Halévy; Germany by Erman and Néldeke; England by Cheyne and Powel! 
the United States by Hart, McLaughlin and Botsford, and these are only a few of the 
thirty scholars who have directed and contributed to this new work. 
THE FULL MOROCCO EDITION IS NOW BEING SOLD AT 
PRICES ITS LIST PRICE. ON THE OTHER FOUR BINDINGS, HOW- 


EVER, THE OUTLOOK IS ABLE TO OFFER A SPECIAL PRICES 
CONCESSION TO THOSE WHO INQUIRE LMMEDIATELY 





: aia 
<quron Bl. w 2 
OF qs ~ — THE OUTLOOK, 
ream —_ 225 4th Ave., New York City 

Please send me further details and 


ee illustrations of The Historians’ History of 
_-——_ the World, also your special offer. 


= London Name .....cccccccccccccsescccccccccscsecsccccecesccescesesessceseccs eee 
New York THE HISTORY 
THE OUTLOOK ASSOCIATION Address .... 
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Je HRISTMAS 
SCRIBNER 42 


Of Surpassing Interest 


THE SPY By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Mr. Davis has written one of his most notable stories, 
the title of which is significant of its exceptionally strong 
dramatic interest. The hero is a young New York lawyer, 
and the scene is laid on an ocean steamer and in a South 


American town. 





ia of e 
The Swarming %. White Bees 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 
For sustained imaginative power, beauty of figure, 
rhythm, and brilliant lyrical qualities this fine poem, turn- 
ing to a charming fancy the old legend of Apollo and Aris- 
teus, will take its place among the author’s highest 
achievements. ‘The accompanying decorations are by J. 
C. Leyendecker, and will be printed in tint. 

















From a drawing by F. C. Yohn 
(Copyright, 1905, Charles Scribner's Sons) 








CaptainArendt’s 


. Photograph by Tach Bros. 
Choice m4 egy F ties aed Davis 
The story of an old German sea captain who, after many years of 
service, was put to a most trying test between personal interests 
and a sense of duty. The chief incident is the wreck of a steamer 
in a dense fog. Illustrated by W. J. Aylward. 


THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 

This beautiful story belongs, in its humanity and broad lines, 
to the succession of Christmas stories headed by Dickens's “Christ- 
mas Carol.”’ A man, world-weary and hopeless to the point of des- 
peration, passes what he had expected to be his Jast day in a suc- 
cession of experiences that change his views of life and its pessibili- 
ties as thoroughly as those of Scrooge were changed. The scene of 
the story is in London. It is illustrated in color by Yohn. 








There are eight short stories in all, and interesting 
articles by Kenyon Cox and Brander Matthews 
THE NUMBER IS SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
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SOME OF THE STORIES AND ARTICLES SOON TO APPEAR 
IN SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s Serial 
‘*The Tides of Barnegat’’ 


begins in the November Scribner and will run through some ten months. The scene, as implied in 
its title, is laid on the New Jersey coast. It is a dramatic and vigorous story, with all the vivid 
narrative, humor, and ee »athy with both the heroic and pathetic sides of life that have been the 
distinguishing marks of Mr. Smith’s most successful tales, and is a new advance on what has 
attracted the many readers of **Oliver Horn” and **Caleb West.” Illustrated by George Wright. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT ACTOR 


Joseph Jefferson 


By his long-time friend and fellow actor, FRANCIS WILSON 





By Ernest Thompson Seton 
A Series of Six Articles 


on the Great Horned Game Species of North America 


The Exx, the Moose, etc. Filled with the author’s remarkable store of anecdote and observa- 
tion. These articles are of the strongest interest to the whole body of animal lovers as well as to 
hunters. While authoritative contributions to Natural History, they at the same time tell very 
vividly the picturesque and interesting life stories of these once abundant animals. Illustrated both 
by remarkable photographs and the author's drawings. 


The Railways of the Future 


A series of articles on: the great railway enterprises which are in contemplation and in prog- 
ress, and on the problems associated with hone. Like the well-known series on ‘**The American 
Railway,” published in Scribner's Magazine some years ago, this will have as its contributors in 
every case writers of the highest authority; and the articles will be abundantly illustrated from 
material supplied by leading engineers, as well as from the work of the Magazine's own artists and 
photographers. Among the earlier articles in the series will be the following : 





THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY THE PROPOSED EXTENSIONS OF THE 
By CHARLES H. PEPPER, U. S. Commissioner to Cen- TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


tral and South American Countries 


THE RAILROADS OF AFRICA THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC POWER AS 
The ‘‘Cape to Cairo’’ Railway 


APPLIED TO GREAT RAILROADS 
By LIEUT.-COL. SIR PERCY GIROUARD, of the Royal 


Engineers. The foremost authority upon By FRANK J. SPRAGUE, inventor of the Sprague motor 
African railway matters and builder of the earlier trolleys 


Edith Wharton Kate Douglas Wiggin 
James B. Connolly Thomas Nelson Page 


will be represented by short stories 











SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IS KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. IT SELLS FOR $3.00 
A YEAR, NO LESS. IT IS EASY TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT 
The Publishers of SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE offer a liberal cash commission for earnest and 


efficient work in securing new subscribers. Write for terms $ 
25C. PER NUMBER ' f 3 PER YEAR 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers) NEW YORK 
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BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 





A really exquisite volume that, for once, no publisher’s promise 
or critic’s praise can exaggerate.” — New York Globe. 


“The book is a beautiful example of typography, and Mr. 
Keller's skillfully executed pictures are full of true Bret Harte 
humor.” — New York Times. (Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


‘* A sweet and natural love story with a rugged background. Logging and jam-breaking 
on the Saco give an outdoor freshness and action to the narrative, while Rose’s grandsire, 
Old Kennebec, affords spontaneous fun.” — The Outlook, New York. By the author of ** Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm.” Illustrated in color by George Wright. (12mo, $1.25.) 


Howard ar s illustrated Christmas Edition of Holmes’s 
ONE-HOSS SHAY 


No more deliciously humorous poems have ever ap- 
peared than the famous. classics, ‘*The One-Hoss 
Shay,” ‘‘ How the Old Horse won the Bet,” and ‘* TLe 
Broomstick Train,” which are included in this little 
holiday volume so beautifully illustrated by Howarp 
PYLE, in colors, as to appear hand-painted. 

(12mo, $1.50.) 








The Humorous Book of the Year 
E. BOYD SMITH’S 


STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 
FOR GROWN-UPS 


The log of the Ark’s cruise, ‘in pictorial form, in which 26 
beautifully colored pictures piquantly describe : — 

Noah and his Floating Zoo ; The Ark Builders on a Strike; 
The Procession of the Animals; Why the Mammoth became 
extinct; The Giraffe with his “sea-legs on;” Monkey Shines and Bear Hugs; The Dim- 
culties of Housekeeping ; etc. The brief descriptions which accompany the pictures add to 
their charm and whimsicality. (Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.19.) 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent, free, on request. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 


ae 
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gifts as the realm of literature. From the fol- 
lowing list may be selected books to please the 
tastes of all ages and temperaments, “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.’’ A book is the easiest solu- 


tion of the “Christmas problem.” 


JOHN BURROUGHS’S WAYS OF NATURE 
A rational view of nature’s methods, in which Mr. Burroughs answers the attacks 
made upon him during the past year. $1.10, met. Postpaid, $1.21. 

HENRY JAMES’S ENGLISH HOURS 
Mr. James’s impressions of English life, illustrated with about seventy charcoal 
sketches by Joseph Pennell. Postpaid, $3.00. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 
‘* It gives an extremely comprehensive view of American progress during the last 
three-quarters of a century.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $2.50, met. Post- 
paid, $2.68. 

FERRIS GREENSLET’S JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
‘*To readers of a third generation that know Lowell chiefly and imperfectly by 
‘favorite selections’ from his writings, this book is distinctly welcome and useful.” — 
Boston Herald, IUllustrated. $1.50, met. Postpaid, $1.62. 

EDWIN MIMS’S SIDNEY LANIER 
The first complete and adequate life of one of the finest and truest of American 
poets. With portraits. $1.50, wet. Postpaid, $1.65. 

SAMUEL M, CROTHERS’S THE PARDONER’S WALLET 
The quiet delicacy and humor of these delightful essays by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Reader,” recalls ‘‘ The Autocrat.” $1.25, vet. Postpaid, $1.38. 

AGNES REPPLIER’S IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 
The childish adventures of an eager American girl in a convent school are here 
told in the author's inimitable way. $1.10, ve¢. Postpaid, $1.21. 

ALICE BROWN’S PARADISE 
A powerful New England novel with a direct human appeal. $1.50. 

ARTHUR STANWOOD PIERS THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 
** Few, if any, novels of the season show more thoughtful and solid work in character- 
study.”"— Zhe Outlook, New York. $1.50. 

MARGARET SHER WOOD'S THE COMING OF THE TIDE 
‘* With an excellent style and a true sense of the poetry of things, she writes deli- 
cately and with refined and cultivated appreciation.”"—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


N° field offers such an infinite variety of holiday 


$1.50. 
ALICE M. BACON®S IN THE LAND OF THE GODS 


‘‘Very pretty are these stories built upon Japanese ‘superstitions."—NMew York 
Sun, $1.50. 

ARTHUR STRINGER’S LONELY OMALLEY 
** Older readers will enjoy it, for it contains much genuine humor and will serve as 
a pleasant reminder of the days of their youth.”"—Aoston Transcript. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

EVERETT T. TOMLINSON’S THE RED CHIEF 
‘*Thé boy hero plays a man's part in a way to capture the hearts of all boy readers.” 
—Newark News. Mlustrated. $1.50. 

HENRY D. SEDGWICK’S A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
It shows the relations between the political life and the intellectual life as expressed 
in the fine arts, literature, science and music. With maps. $2.00, wet. Postpaid, 
$2.20. 

An illustrated Holiday Bulletin with full announcements of these 

and many other attractive books will be mailed free, on request, by 


the Publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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STOKES’ XMAS BOOKS 





The BASSES: Fresh-water and 
Marine 


By William C. Harris, and Others. Edited by Louis 
Moma, with an introduction by Tar_eton H. Bean, and 
with numerous illustrations in colors and black-and-white 

| by Louis Rueap. 


A companion volume to “ 7ke Brook Trout,” published by the same 

| authors some years ago, but more wt illustrated and with a bind- 

ing of unusual originality. An exhaustive treatise upon this important 

fish—its habits, its value, its geography, the methods of capture, etc.— 

prepared by men recognized in the world of sport as authorities. 8vo, 
| cloth, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.68. 


“The CHILDHOOD of JESUS CHRIST 


By Henry Van Dyke 


Dr. Van Dyke's sympathetic study of the childhood of the Saviour 
from the pictures of the old masters in a handsome gift edition, as well as 
in the convenient and attractive “* Masterpiece" style. Cloth, 16mo, 
with numerous illustrations, $1.00. Masterpiece Series, 75 cts., 60 cts., 
50 cts., and 25 cts. 








| 


WOMAN PAINTERS ofthe WORLD 


From the time of CaTerina ViGrt (1413-1463) to Rosa Bon- 
HEUR and the present day. Edited by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow. With 6 photogravures, 7 color plates, and more 
than 200 half-tone engravings. Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.50 net; postpaid, $4.00. 


The MEMORIES of ROSE EYTINGE 


This is the first time that an important autobiographical 
work has been offered at so low a price. ose Eytinge has 
acted with most of the well-known personages of the Amer- 
ican stage and known many famous people of an earlier 
day. Cloth, r2mo, 80 cts. net; postpaid, 92 cts. Illustrated, 
cloth, r2mo, $1.20 net ; postpaid, $1.32. 


The JOY of LIFE 


By Lillie Hamilton Prench 


toward right living. Attention is called to the attractive price 
at which the book is offered. Cloth, 16mo, 80 cts. net; 
postpaid, go cts. 


CHILDHOOD 
By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


A thoroughly patie’ book on the training of children by 
the founder and honorary president of the National Congress 
of Mothers. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10, | 


IDEALS for GIRLS 


By Mrs. Frank Learned (Priscilla Wakefield) 
Helpful talks to girls and to the mothers of girls, by one 
who knows them and has won their confidence. Sloth, 12mo, 
$1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.12 








THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. By H. R. Mut. | 
Illustrated with numerous half-tones, colored maps, etc. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.60 net ; postpaid, $1.75. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE: Its Basin and Border Lands. 
By S. E. Dawson, Litt.D., F.R.S.C. With numerous illus- 
trations and maps. Cloth, small 8vo, $1.60 net ; postpaid, 
$r.75. 

KRAUSZ’S PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE DICTIONARY 
(English-French-German ; French-English-German ; Ger- 








A delightful plea for cheerfulness in daily life as a means | 





man-French-English). Containing more than 12,000 terms. 
16m0, cloth, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. Leather, with flap, | 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. | 


| 
} 














OLD PEWTER, Brass, Copper, and 
Sheffield Plate 


By N. Hudson Moore. With more than 10s illustrations. 

This book has been prepared with the same care and is illustrated in 
the same elaborate manner as the books **O/d China,” “O/d Furniture,” 
etc., by the same author. Priceless collections have been drawn upon 
for the illustrative material, and all the marks and other means of iden- | 
tification are considered. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 





HOME FURNISHING: 
and Artistic 


By Alice M. Kellogg. With s5 illustrations from photographs. 

This book is what its title innmplies, a practical guide to furnishing the 
home based upon practical experience. Cloth, ramo, $1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.65. 


Practical 


SERVING and WAITING 


By Eleanor Marchant. With 46 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 

An answer to the many perplexing questions that rise to vex the 
young hostess, and many of wider experience. Cloth, r2mo, $1.20 net; 
postpaid, $1.35. 


Chats on OLD FURNITURE 
A Practical Guide for Collectors. By Arthur Hayden, 
author of “Chats on English China,”’ etc. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.18. 


The FERN ALLIES of NORTH 
AMERICA; NORTH of MEXICO 


By Willard Nelson Clute, author of “Our Ferns in Their 
Haunts,” etc. With 8 colored plates and nearly 200 line 
and half-tone illustrations and diagrams, by Ipa Martin 
Cuure. Large r2mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.17. 


New Fiction | 
A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 


By Anthon Hope, author of “ Quisante," “ Phroso,” “ The 
isomer of Zenda," etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 





The HEART of LADY ANNE 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle, authors of “ Rose of the World,” 


“The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,”’ etc. M\ustrated in colors. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. | 


The BLACK SPANIEL 


By Robert Hichens, author of “Zhe Garden of Allah,” “The | | 
‘oman with the Fan," “Felix,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The SPECULATIONS of 
JOHN STEELE 


By Robert Barr, author of “7he Victors," “Tehla,” etc. Mius- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AMERICAN WIVES and OTHERS 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of **7Aree Men in a Boat,”’ “Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow," etc. With illustrations by GEORGE 
MCMANUS. (New edition.) Cloth, rzmo, $1.50. 
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| | pictures tell the story. 





New Books for Children 


JAPANESE CHILD 
LIFE 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colors | 
by Avice Mar, accompanied by ap- | 
propriate verses and stories by Alice 
Calhoun Haines. - 

These beautiful pictures show tiny Japs at 
work and at play—the little flower sellers, 
the little lantern painters, fruit blossom gath- 
erers, etc. J.arge gto, boards, covers in colors, 


$1.50 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE 


S. R. Crockett. 





By 
Brown. 
The first book for children from Mr 


Profusely illustrated by Gorpon 


Crockett in several years. With | 
all the experience of an unusual childhood to draw upon and with a | 
boundless sympathy for the ideals and interests of children, this new 
book should be one of the most popular as well as one of the most wor- 
thy of the present season. Large r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHILDREN of OTHER DAYS 


By N. Hudson [loore. 
black-and-white. 
Attractive reproductions of famous pictures of children with stories to 

interest the children in them. Large gto, cloth, $1.50. 


With 36 full-page engravings in 


OLD FASHIONED TALES 


Selected by E. V. Lucas. Frontispiece in colors, and many 
illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. 
Fascinating stories that were told to children a hundred years ago. 
All of thein 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THROUGH the LOOKING 
GLASS 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND 


By Lewis Carroll. 2vols. Each volume contains all the 
‘original illustrations and 12 new illustrations in colors by 
Maria Kirx. Each, cloth, 8vo, $1.50; the two in a box, 


$3.00. 


TIGE: HIS STORY 


By R. F. Outcault. With many illustrations in black-and- 


| 36 pages in color, 





white by the author. 

In this book Mr. Outcault departs from his usual manner of letting his 
ige in his own way tells the story of his life, 
and Mr. Oatcault illustrates it in black-and-white. Cloth, gto, decorated 
cover, $1.25 


BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. Ovrtcavutt. 
Oblong 4to, boards, fully illustrated in bright colors, with 
covers in colors, 70 cents. 


FOXY GRANDPA’S SURPRISES. By “Bunny” (Cari 
F. Scnuttze). Oblong 4to, boards, fully illustrated in 
bright colors, with covers in colors, 70 cents. | 


LITTLE SAMMY SNEEZE. By Winsor McCay. Ob- 
long 4to, boards, fully illustrated in bright colors, with 
covers in colors, 70 cents. 





JOGGING ROUND 
the WORLD 


Text by Edith Dunham and 36 full- 
page engravings in black-and-white. 


Riders and drivers with curious steeds or 
Cloth, 


GIRLS and BOYS 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colors by Benson Knire. 
Mrs. Kuipe's children are real children, and her pictures glow with 

the true spirit of childhood. Four of the pictures are of girls of differeut 

ages, and four of boys. Large 4to, boards, covers in colors, $1.50. 


STOKES’ CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL 


vehicles in strange lands and at home. 
4to, $1.50. 





| With 36 full-page illustrations in colors, and many in black- 


and-white. 

This is one of the most satisfactory books for children ever offered. It 
contains more than 200 illustrations in black-and-white in addition to the 
and many poems and stories for children of all ages. 
Large 4to, boards, covers in colors, $1.50. 


The CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
SERIES 


Thesebooks are of such size and shape as to actually fit into the stock- 
ing. Of thetwo books offered this year “*7he Dentm Elephant” is 
for the very little ones, and “Com, the Mizard,” by the author of the 
popular “ Bunny Stories,” for the older youngsters. 


CON, THE WIZARD. 
“The Bunny Steries,”’ 


THE DENIM ELEPHANT. By Emity Carter Wicur. 
Profusely illustrated in colors. Tall 16mo, boards, covers 
in colors, each 50 cents. 


By Joun H. Jewett, author of 
etc. 
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The HOUSE that GLUE BUILT 


By Clara Andrews Williams. 
by Georce A. Wittiams. 
This popular series of * 


cut outs’ appeared originally in the New 


With rs full pages in colors | 


York Herald, and is vow reprinted from new plates oy heavy paper. It | 


shows all the rooms of the house (7 plates), with the furniture to paste 
upon them (7 plates); ad one plate showing the family. Oblong 4to, 
boards, with covers in colors, $1.00; loose leaves, boxed, $1.00. 


PAT and the SPIDER 


By Helen Bannerman, author of “ Little Black Sambo, 
etc. Profusely illustrated in colors. 
Series), boards, covers in colors, 50 cents. 


” 





our large list of Art Calendars 
from these pages. 
ve Lists 


. Many books and 
| and Pictures are omittec 
We have four Handsome Illustrated Descripti 
of our NEW BOOKS .etc.,for the HOLIDAY S 
Check the one you wish to receive and mail us this blank. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5-7 East 16th Street, New York 


Please send me WHEN READY: 
vt titnd Pictures and Art Calendars. 
Books of Interest to Women, ircluding old fur- 
niture, 6ld china, rugs, etc. 
bi bkns Illustrated Descriptive Announcement of New 





Books 
Jesees New Books for Children. 
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APPLETON’S Hae 
Booklovers i 
Magazine 

For the Year 1906 


Serial Stories 
FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON’S new novel 
In Cure or Her Sout, begun in the November number, will run through the first six months 
of the year. It is a vivid portrayal of modern American life, in the masterly style of «J. S. 
of Dale,’’ full of sympathetic understanding of youth, tempered with kindly satire and sane 


philosophy of one who knows the world and its ‘* large excitement’’ for those who would 
conquer it. 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE (Author of “ Nancy Srain’’) 
has written a novelette, entitled Anne Donetian, a charming love story, which will appear 
early in the year and run through three numbers. 


HALL CAINE 


since the publication of «‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ has been engaged in writing a new novel, 
which it is hoped will be completed in time to appear in the pages of this magazine during 
the latter half of the year. 








Shorter Fiction 


The high standard which the editors have set from the first in the field of the short story 
will be maintained throughout the year by the work of such authors as the following beside 
many others : 

BOOTH TARKINGTON F. PETER DUNNE (“Mmr. Dooley”) 
EDITH WHARTON ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 
MARGARET DELAND HENRY LEON WILSON 
JOSEPH CONRAD W. A. FRASER 

ANNE O' HAGAN LLOYD OSBOURNE 

MARY H. VORSE HENRY C. ROWLAND 

REX E. BEACH ARTHUR E. MACFARLANE 
ELEANOR GATES KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 
HARRISON RHOADES H. K. VIELE 


THE MISSES ROSS AND SOMERVILLE 


authors of «* Recollections of an Irish R. M.’’ and «* All Along the Irish Shore,’’ are writing 
a series of six short stories, which we expect to run toward the end of 1906. 
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THE LOOTING OF ALASKA 
' A Hitherto Unmritten Chronicle of the Age of Graft 
By REX E. BEACH 


This is a series of six articles which tell the straightforward story of how Alaska, a country as large as half 
of Europe, was made the galley slave of the Union, 


JAPAN: OUR NEW RIVAL IN THE EAST 
By HAROLD BOLCE 


This series of articles, supplementing the author’s expert polemics on the subject of our foreign trade situation, 
begins in this number and will be continued through the first numbers of 1906. 








AMERICAN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Collection of Mr. William T, Evans 


American Etchers 
By Louis A. Holman and Delia Austrian 


The Relation of the Federal Government to Art 
By Glenn Brown, Secretary of the American Architectural League 
The article in the November number on ‘* Recent Cotcece ArcuITEcTuRE AT PrinceToN AND PeENNsyL- 
vaniA,’’ by Christian Brinton, illustrated with Vernon Howe Bailey's beautiful drawings, will be supple- 
mented in the January number by an article on Yale and Harvard from the same sources. 
Along this general line will be 
* Recent Decorations of State Capitols’ 
a series of articles by Witt1am A. Corrin 3 
“ The Projected Elevation of the Metropolis” 
By Thomas Hastings 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The usual artistic quality evident in the illustrations which adorn the pages of ArppteTon’s Booxk.overs 
Macazine will be maintained throughout the coming year. Mr. Stimson’s serial will be illustrated by A. B. 
Wenzett; whilst well-known artis*s, such as 

de Thulstrup W. L. Glackens Walter Appleton Clark 

Harrison Fisher E. W. Kemball Vernon Howe eww 4 

Jay Hambidge George Wright Joseph C. Leyendecker 

Lester Ralph Charlotte Weber-Ditzler Fletcher C. Ransom, etc., etc. 
will be represented. - Of special note is a series of four beautiful pastels 


THE OUTDOOR GIRL, by George Gibbs 


which will be reproduced in one of the summer numbers in color. 








SPECIAL ARTICLES 


by Mary C. Crawford, Alden Arthur Knipe, etc., on 
“ Franklin and the French Intrigues” 
* The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania” 
“ The Northwest Mounted Police of Canada” 
and on “ Fighting Epidemics” 
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THE. RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Illustrated. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


** From the shadow sprang two men, long brown rifles leveled.”’ 


Mr. Chambers has surpassed himself in telling the tale of the love 
of Carus Renault and Lady Elsin Grey in this historical novel of the 
last days of the Revolutionary War. Never was there daintier heroine 
or more daring hero. Never did the honor of a great-hearted gentle- 
man so triumph. Never were there daintier love passages in the midst 
of war. It is a book to make the pulses throb and the heart beat high. 











DD. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE YOUNG MAN 
AND THE WORLD 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


United States Senator from Indiana 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional 


Alfred Henry Lewis says: ‘‘It is a sparkling well-head of courage, optimism and 
counsel,”’ 
Senator William P. Frye says: ‘‘I have no hesitation in commending it to the 
young men of our country.’’ 
Speaker J. G. Cann6n says: ‘It is a very interesting book by a very interesting man.”’ 
Representative Champ Clark says: ‘‘It is very worthy the perusal of every youth 
in the land.’’ 
David Warfield says: ‘‘ If the reader heeds its precepts 
‘It must follow as the night the day 
- Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 
Hamlet, Act I., Sc. 3.” 
President W. E. Stone, of Purdue University, says: ‘‘One cannot read a paragraph 
anywhere in the book without catching something of the enthusiastic optimism so 
characteristic of the author.’’ 
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FOUR GREAT NOVELS 


HE AND HECUBA 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 








Author of “Pam.” 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Read it and reflect. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Author of “The Vineyard,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Read it and dream of love. 


A YELLOW JOURNALIST 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON 


Author of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Read it and be stirred to action. 


BABY BULLET 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Author of “The Motormaniacs.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Read it and laugh. 
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Purple and Fine Linen 


By EMILY POST 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
Whether the purple and fine linen of life 
are real — whether its cakes and ale 
There is are always fresh — that is what 
something Mrs. Post considers in a story 
of the reptile of débutantes and marriage 
in us all. That at Tuxedo, in New 
is the text of this York, and in Paris, 


This is a 
novel by 
Mrs. Fremont 
Older, which 
deals with the 


author, who weaves 
' colossal fight of a 


a strange and fasci- , : 
community with a 


huge trust. Like “The 


Octopus,” the scene is laid 


nating story about the 
theory. 


Illustrated by the author. in California and— 


Reptiles Ghe Giants 


By H. W. McVICKAR ‘By MRS.FREMONT OLDER 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
A cynical young bachelor 


Duke is —the author describes 
bets a minister and a ‘ 


ae with startling vividness 


the hero of this the struggle of indi- 


viduals to stand 


young Englishman 


that after five years Hej 
story. e isa young 
all the romance y y 8 


planter, and the name Qe sue: 


of marriage is : ; : ; 
of his plantation is Devil- 


oy May-C The have. § 
iviay-T are. 1e€ nero amous 
Who lost? y z 


Who as a daring rider, falls in love 
with the daughter of the hereditary 
enemies of his house. Read the result. 


won? 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


By HARRIS DICKSON.  Iilustrated 


‘Duke-eDevil-May-Care 
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OUTSIDE 
THE LAW 


By James Barnes. Illustrated. 12mo 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 

This is a detective story written from a 
novel point of view. A great crime has been 
committed, bank robbery, forgery, and possibly 
murder. The detectives fail to see any of the 
evidence and give up the case. They even go 
so far as to state that no crime has been com- 
mitted. The conduct of the whole affair is left 
to the man who is chiefly implicated. He 
endeavors to work it out with the aid of the 
daughter of the man who has been accused of 
the crime and the man himself. The situations 
are all astonishing, for whenever the reader 
imagines that he is approaching a perfectly con- 
ventional climax, by a sudden twist the whole 
state of affairs is reversed. It is a tale of 
mystery and as dramatic as a play. The man 
who endeavors to unravel the mystery starts 
out as a dilettante, but develops into a strong 
man of action. 


VIVIEN 


By W. B. Maxwetit. 12mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50 

This is the greatest hit of the season in ‘London. Here are the comments 
of some of the English papers : 

“« With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.” —The Morning Leader. 

“ ¢Vivien’ is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number 
of characters, and all are most carefully studied and individualized. . . . Here, for 
once, we have a book written by a writer who brims over with what he has to say, 
and who not only writes, but feels and sees.” —Westminster Gazette. 

“In many senses the book is a new ‘Vanity Fair.’ There is quiet humor, a 
philosophy pleasantly tinged by cynicism, and a style which, while never ina hurry, 
is admirably adapted to the story and carries the reader unhesitatingly along with it.’ 
—WManchester Courier. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE 


By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Illustrated. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Beau Blackiston, his poses, his fad and fancies and affectations, is the theme of 
this novel of the time of George the IV. The Beau, as he is known at court, is 
Sir Piers Blackiston of Hone, and he becomes infatuated with a pure little English 
country maiden. By the aid of her own true lover she finally escapes his wiles 
and Sir Piers Blackiston of Hone is foiled for once. 
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25 CENTS A COPY FOR. 1906 $3.00 A YEAR 





"y A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 

Ny, There will be colored pictures in every issue, and 

‘i SERIALS BY 

v J. STIMSON (‘J. S. of Dale”), Author of “ King Noanett ” 


F. 
ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, Author of “Nancy Stair” 
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SPECIAL SERIES BY 








N REX E. BEACH - on “The Looting of Alaska” 
oy HAROLD BOLCE on “Japan, Our Rival in the East” 
by fi CHRISTIAN BRINTON on “College Architecture” 
aS E. S. MARTIN on “The Cost of Living” 
\W 

WZ 

She % EE 

*< CHRISTMAS orrer FR 





For all new subscriptions or renewals received 
at this office before January 1, 1906, at the regular 
price of $3.00, we will send the subscriber free, 
postage prepaid, our special Christmas De Luxe 
edition of “THE TAR-BABY AND OTHER RHYMES 
oF UNCLE REMUS.” Beautifully printed. Illus- 
trated in colors by A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemble. 
Gold Stamped Cloth Binding, $2.00 net (in a box). 
Special attention will be given to mailing this book 
with your card enclosed to any address as a 
Christmas Gift. 
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The Bondman 
The Manxman 
The Prodigal Son 
The Eternal City 








IE’S WORKS 


IN 9 VOLUMES 





ef ph A 
WESLEY 


The Christian 
The Deemster 
The Scapegoat 
Little Manx Nation 


Capt. Davy'’s Honeymoon 
At a very large expense. we have secured the right to 
publish the FIRST AND ONLY uniform edition of the 
writings of HALL CAINE, 
sixteen full-page illustrations, is bound in red buckram with 
elaborate gold stamping, and the famous old Manx cross is 
reproduced on each volume in a gold design. 


This beautiful set contains 


EDITION 


/ 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


FOR ONE YEAR 
COMBINATION OFFER.—We will send this set of 
nine volumes by express prepaid and enter your subscription 
to «“APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE”? for 
one year on receipt of the coupon (below) giving your name 
and address. If, after examining the books, you like them, 
send us $1.00 and agree to pav $1.00 a month for eleven 
months. If you do not like them return the books at our 
expense. 
INSPECTION COUPON—CUT THIS OUT 





D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me the ‘MANX EDITION” of Hall Caine by 
express prepaid for examination, and enter my name for one year’s subscription to 


“Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine."’ If I am satisfied on seeing the books I agree 
to pay $1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 11 months, making a total of $1r2v00. If 
not satisfied I will return the books to you at your expense. 


Name. 





Address 
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1 f By Exivor Macartney Lane } i 

-. x 
SY ° ° me 
“ Frontispiece. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 i 
4 se si 
a This is perhaps the most fascinating heroine in the fiction of the last few decades. Nancy x4 

(7 is a Scotch girl, with a will and a way that carry the reader racing through the volume. Q) 

g A) 
Ni «« Mrs. Lane has drawn an entrancing figure of the heroine.’,—-W. L. Courtney, 4 
\W Daily Telegraph, London. Al) 
WW «« A noteworthy story of Scottish life in the eighteenth century. Nancy Stair is drawn Ni; 
) so vivaciously, she moves through the pages with such a gay and natura’ step that she is OF 
iy) life-like.’"’—-T'he Athenaeum, London. Ma) 
8 ‘ ; os , ‘ ¢ 
i: There is also a Holiday Edition de Luxe in white and gold, Num- 
A bered and’ Autographed, with Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, and an NY 
Ve aquarelle of the heroine on the cover. $2.50. (/n a box.) PY 
Gi ¥ 

A 

‘ W AY 

62 

»/ L ° 
vat) ' Mae 

ey er), By Rosert W. Cuamsers. Delightfully illus- (QM 

‘ Pi trated throughout with Decorative Borders, 4 














Head-pieces, Thumb-nail Sketches, and Tail- 


pieces by Arthur E. Becker. Frontispiece (mq 
and three full-page Illustrations in Colors (y) 
by J. C. Leyendecker and Karl Anderson. wy 
* eo 
Colored Inlay on the cover. ee 
12mo. Price $1.25. AY, 

§)} The joyous abounding charm of ¢Iole’ is indescriba- 
ble.”’>—New York Press. BS 2 
at 


«‘Amid the outpour o. the insipid literary output ¢ Iole’ 
comes as a June breeze.’’— Baltimore Sun. 










««One of the best things Mr. Chambers has done.”’ 
—New York Herald. 





«A fresh proof of Mr. Chambers’ versatility.’ 
— Everybody's Magazine. 


«*As delicious a satire as one could wish to read.”’ 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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« TWO DE LUXE EDITIONS 
at Ghe SEATS of the MIGHTY 





> 13 

a By GILBERT PARKER 

na Decorative Lining. [Illustrated in Colors. 8vo. Gold Stamped Cloth Binding and 
\) , Gilt Top, $2.00 net; postage additional. (In a box.) 

\A 


\. The novel appears in a dress worthy of the stately courtesy of the 
NW book and of old Montreal in its palmiest days. These are the 


Ww memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, sometime 
Ky an officer in the Virginia Regiment and after- 
ls ward of Amherst’s Regiment. 

¥ 

Ve “ Another historical romance of the vivid- 
YG ness and intensity of ‘The Seats of the 
= Mighty’ has never come from the pen of an 
ED) American. From the first chapter to the last 
= word interest in the book never varies; one 
*) finds it difficult to interrupt the narrative 
wt with breathing space. It whirls with excite- 


ment and strange adventure . . . all the 
, scenes do homage to the genius of the author.” 
“What did this mean but that I 


ae aaa —Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE SEVEN SEAS 


e 
oY By RUDYARD KIPLING =. 

















y Eight Full-page Colored [IIlustrations. 8vo. Gold 
S42 Stamped Cloth Binding and Gilt Top, 
AS $2.00 net ; postage additional. 


These well-known poems, with the swing 
and go and bigness of them, the salt sea 
air and the hungry waves, the humanity and 
the grim humor of them, are offered to the 
public in a new and attractive form. The 
book has a beautiful cover design, silk lining, 
end pieces, and eight full-page colored illus- 
trations. Every page is surrounded by 
borders, and the whole color effect is in 
different shades of green. (Jn a box.) 





“We saw the Dutchman plunging, 
Full canvas, head to wind . . .” 
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The 
Hundred 
Days 


By MAX PEMBERTON 





Tillustrated. r2mo. Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.50 


















This is a novel of 
the time of Napoleon, 
with a dashing English 
hero, Bernard St. Ar- 
mand, and a dainty 
F: intriguer of a heroine, 
Yvonne de Feyrolles. 
Read the story of the 
wild days in Paris, the 
abduction of Yvonne, 
and the battle of 
Waterloo. 





= , LIGA 4 
‘*A face peered at him from the aperture.”” 


The CARLYLES 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 





z2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $7.50 











Every one who has read anything that Mrs. 
Harrison has written wants to read everything 
that she has written. This is the best story 
that she has yet produced. The scene is laid in 
and around Richmond, Va., during the stormy 
days of 1865. ‘The historical setting merely 
furnishes a background for an entrancing romance. 
The dainty heroine, her grand, courtly old father, 
the Union lover, and the dashing Confederate 
officer who loves the daring daughter of Molly 
Ball, the celebrated Confederate spy, all keep the 
reader interested and alert until the last page is 
turned, The t-vo courtships rival each other in 










interest and blend in a most interesting manner. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
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THE SECOND 


FRENCH EMPIRE 


By Dr. Tuos. W. Evans. Edited by Dr. E. A. Cranes. IIlustrated. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $3.00 net. (Jn a box.) 

Dr. Evans was the American dentist who aided the Empress Eugénie in her escape 
from Paris after Sedan. He was a personal friend of the Emperor, and paints an intensely 
vivid, human and touching picture of the fallen great people and of the times. 

Dr. Evans. was intimate not only with the Emperor and Empress, but with all the 
celebrities who came to the French court. He was always a guest of honor at all the 


grand functions, and describes everything with a minute faithfulness. ‘The book is of great 
historical interest and value. 


THE JOURNAL OF LATROBE 


Being the Notes and Sketches of an Architect, Naturalist, and 
Traveller in the United States from 1796 to 1820. By BeEnjAmIN 
Henry Larrosg, architect of the Capitol at Washington. Copiously 
Illustrated with Reproductions from the Original Drawings by the Author. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $3.50 net. 


These are the memoirs of a personal friend of the first President of the United States. 
The writer was the architect of our greatest public building. He was a man of refinement and 





great intellectual attainments—a soldier, civil engineer, philosopher, artist, humorist, poet, and 
naturalist. The book is bright with story and anecdote, criticism and comment. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Revolution to the Civil War 
By Joun Bach McMaster. To be completed in seven volumes. 
Volume VI will be ready immediately. Illustrated with full-page 
Engravings as Frontispieces, Historical Maps in Outline and Color, 
and Diagrams. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.50 net per volume. 





Professor McMaster’s work has already taken its place among the classics of American 
literature and fully established its right to the title of ‘* masterpiece.’’ No better statement 
of the writer’s purpose can be given than is contained in his own simple Introduction. He 
says: ‘* The subject of my narrative is the history of the people of the United States from the 
close of the War for Independence to the opening of the war between the States. In the 
course of this narrative much must, indeed, be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions ; 
of Presidents, of Congresses, of embassies, of treaties ; of the ambitions of political leaders 
in the Senate-house and of the rise of great parties in the nation. 
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_- Bhe 1905 EDITION 
APPLETONS’ UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 














S 


What Is There in It for You? 


EVERYTHING THAT YOU WANT TO KNOW in twelve volumes. 
More than 3,000 special contributors, 70,000 subjects, 30,000 signed articles, 
3,500 engravings and illustrations, and many distinctive features. 


THE QUICKEST AND MOST UP.-TO-DATE WAY TO FIND 
OUT is the thirteenth volume, which opens up new uses for a 
cyclopedia and makes it as ready in reference on all subjects as a whole 
college of professors. It is the best cyclopedia published to-day. 
The thirteenth volume free. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM THINKS OF THIS GREAT CYCLOPEDIA 
—uses it throughout the Government Departments and on warships. 

Schools of the City of New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and in 
fact all prominent cities have adopted it-WHAT MORE 
CAN BE SAID OF ANY WORK? 


We have prepared a few booklets containing photographs of Port 
Arthur, gigantic Japanese siege-guns, President Roosevelt, 
beautiful colored plates, which we will gladly send to 
those interested in knowing about 

Wheat it is; 

What is in it; 

Who did it. 
We will not reprint this pamphlet, and 
the present supply is nearly exhausted. 















D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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By RALPH HENRY 
BARBOUR 


Author of **On Your Mark,” 
** The Arrival of Fimpson,”? etc. 


Price, $1.50 


HIS is a boys’ book 

with the atmos- 
phere of the Adiron- 
dacks. It tells of a 
summer camp and many 
jolly, exciting pranks 
and adventures. The 
four boys are all quite 
different, but they are 
inseparable. They 
swim, and fish, and 
canoe, and play baseball 
together, and finally go 
off on a cruise all by 
en. ee themselves. The cruise 
*** Over with them,’ said Dan.’’ is full of exciting events. 


Two Wonderful Picture Books 
FOREST-LAND. By Roserr W. Cuamaers. Eight full-page Illustrations in Colors 


by Emily Benson Knipe and many sketches throughout. Square 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 
$1.50 net. 





These beautiful stories tell of the adventures of a little boy and a little girl up on the breezy hills on the edge of the 
woods making their first acquaintance with forest-land. 


THE YELLOW CAT. By Grace Van R. Dwicut. Twelve full-page Ilustra- 
tions in Colors. Square 8vo. Pictorial Cover, $1.50 net. 


This is a beautifully illustrated account of the doings and sayings of the yellow cat. 
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Ghe 
Outcast 


Warrior 


By Kirk Munroe 


Or- 


namental Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


HIS is a boys’ 
story of a white 


man turned 

























Indian and his ad- 


the 


ventures in 














Western wilderness. 
He 


himself as a warrior 


distinguishes 


and is known as 




















Wicasta, the Man 
Chief of the Aric- 
arees. He marries 
Koda, a Sioux cap- 
tive, and becomes 


the father of Ha- 























nana (Morning 


Light). 








FIFE TY-TWO STORIES 
FOR BOYS 


FIFTY-TWO STORIES 
FOR GIRLS 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 
Ornamental Cloth. 


12mo. Each $1.50 


“The miners fighting desperately with pistols and clubbed rifles.” 













LITTLE MISS CRICKET 
By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


Five full-page illustrations ; one in colors 






12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 





This is the story of a sweet little girl. She is separated 
from her mother for awhile, but all ends happily 








THE BOY LINCOLN 


By W. O. STODDARD 


“The Spy of Vorktown,” “The Fight for 
the Valley,”’ etc. 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Author of 


Illustrated. 


An absorbing account of the early days of Abraham 
Lincoln when he was a boy living on the frontier 








THE YOUNG McKINLEY 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
Author of “In the Days of Audubon,” “Brother 


’ 


Jonathan,” etc. 






Illustrated. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
The story of President McKinley’s life from early boy- 
hood through his army days till the end of the war 
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MISS BAIRD’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


One hour from New York City and five 
hours from Boston, via N. Y., 

N. H. and Hartford R. R. 
Country air. Ideal environ- 

ment for study and recreation. 
Broad culture. Real training of 

body, mind and manners. Home 
life simple, yet inspiring, tending to 

develop each girl into a useful and 
attractive member of the family and of 
society. Intermediate, Academic and 
College Preparatory classes. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art and the Lan- 


guages. 
MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD 
Principal 
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Home-Making 


As a Profession 


OME-MAKING as now taught in some of the 
colleges ranks as a profession—the greatest 
and most important of the professions. This 

new profession relates chiefly to Hygiene—all that 
makes for health; to the Economy of Living—true 
economy of time, effort, and money; to the House; 
to Food; to Clothing; and to the Children whose 
health, character, and life success is so largely deter- 
mined in the home. 

Every progressive woman and every man who has 
a home will be interested in the booklet of the Amer- 
ican School of Home Economics which tells of the 
‘* profession of home-making ” and gives synopses of 
the course offered by mail and of the lacey of 
Home Economics. 

This attractive, illustrated book will be mailed to those who 


promptly send a post card or note addressed A. S. H. E., 3324a 
Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss MARSHALL’S SCHOOL For Girls 








Located in the most beauti- 
ful section of Philadelphia’s 
country places, within a 
short ride of the city. Ideal 
home life and surroundings. 
Basket ball, tennis, clock 

if. College Preparatory, 

raduating and Special 
Courses. Art and Music. 
Miss F. 8. MARSHALL, 

Onk Lane, Phila., Pa. 











FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


Language 






The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Richard S. Rosenthal 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. ew minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 
conversational French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Lan -Phone Method 
1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, N.Y. 


Also advanced records and text of classical poetry and prose 
by the great authors in French, German, and Spanish. 














THE FOSTER SCHOOL ,,.f0%,20%s 
“Rs ’ College Preparatory 
Limited to 40. All athletics. Hunting and fishing. 100 miles from New 
York City. No-sickness in years 
REV. ALLYN K. FOSTER. M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





BUFORD COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Distinctively the university preparatory Woman's college in the 
South. Limited, select. Confers degrees. Sanitary conditions 
perfect, commended by U.S. Health Bulletin. Year Book free. 
MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. 












dentown Military 


Excellent record in training boys for college, scientific school or business, giving 
them that mental, moral and physical equipment which quaiifies them for the work of the 
world. Military drill develops habits of self-control, neatness, codcrend pancinas -, Class 
methods train boys in concentration of Coughs, peroortien. discrimina’ 

individually directed and aided, the teaching sta g a ‘ 
large gymnasium. Home life happy. No compromise on tobacco, hazing or liquor. 
Send for catalogue. Kev. T.H, LANDON, A. 


Institute 








ion. Each bey is 
being large enough to assure this. Fine 


M,, Prin,: Major T. D. LANDON, Com'd't, Bordentown, N.4, 
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SAVE 
501090 PerCent 


ON BOOKS FOR X-MAS. 
A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


BIG BOOK HOUSE FAILED. 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to- 
date books. Weare closing them out at from 10 
to 50 cents on the dollar. 


These are Sample Prices. 


Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price 38 cents. 
The 38 cent list includes ** The Christian,"” ‘Call 
of the Wild,” “‘Brewster’s Millions,” ‘ Graust- 
ark,” “The Castaway,” “David Harum,” etc., 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, 10 vols., half leather, 
regularly $36.00, our price $7.75. Charles Dickens’ 
complete works, 15 volumes, regularly $15.00, our 

rice, $2.95. Alex Dumas and 25 other standard 

vol. sets, regular $3.00, our price, 75cents set. 

X-MAS SPECIAL. World’s Best Poets. 
Shakespeare, Longfellow and 48 others. De 
Luxe edition. Full leather padded, pure gold edges. 
— $1.50. Our price, 70 cents each. 

very book guaranteed to be new, perfect and sat- 
isfactory, or your money back without question or 
quibbling. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price WHILE THEY LAST. 
Get our free bargain list before ordering. 

Write for it to-day. 


THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., 
Dept. 65, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Long recognized as the 
best of pictures: choice 
as gifts to friends and 
for the adornment 
of one’s own walls. 
EDWIN A. ABBEY says 
“ Excellent ... I could 


approval. 

TRATED CATALOGUD 
sent only upon receipt 
of 2 cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 


may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
the Prints themselves. 
(List of our new subjects 
alone sent —- receipt 
of six cents in stamps.) 
This detail from Abbey's 
Holy Grail is a: 
righted 1°95 by Edwin 
A. Abbey, 1897 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


Opp. Pub. Library BOSTON 








New Knowledge 


Unique plans and novel form make possible the 
prompt and adequate presentation of NEW KNOWL- 
EDGE, in every phase of the world’s progress, in 


The Ideal Cyclopedia 


beyond what is possible in the clumsy form and by 
antiquated methods of other cyclopedias. 

It is one of the largest and latest of American 
Cyclopedias at about one-third customary cost; the 
only handy-volume Cyclopedia. Payments easiest of 
any. Circulars free. 


New Edition Now Ready 


Full set sent prepaid to your own home for six days’ 
examination before you buy. Revolving Book Case, 
or World Atlas and Gazetteer free to early buyers who 
mention this magazine. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher 
Bible House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., New York City 


EXCLUSIVE LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Which Cyclopedia? 


Special bargains in all of them. Old -Cyclopedias 
exchanged ; write ; mention this magazine. 
CYCLOPEDIA EXCHANGE, 47 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 








6 to 8 times 
this size, 
5i4x8 














For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


THE PERRY 


PICTURES 
ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more; 
Sor $1.00. 

Send so cents for 50 Art Sub- 

jects, 50 Madonnas, etc., 50 Life 
of Christ, etc., or so for Children 
oras cents for any twenty-five. 
Or Ree for Christmas Set of 120 
choice pictures. Or four 25c. sets 
and 20 pictures. Catalogue of 1000 
tiny pictures for ac. stamp in De- 
cember if you mention **Appleton's 
Booklovers Magazine." 


The Perry Pictures Co. 


Order 
Box 1700 Malden, Mass. 


jBROWN’S 
Famous 
‘Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2200 subjects 
in Black and White or 





Sepia. Size, 51-2 x 8 


!One Cent Each 


Beverly, Mass. 


Please mention AppLeton’s Booxtovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 























But the importance of retaining and protecting the child’s complexion is not a /ittle 
thing, and every mother should teach the lesson of Hygiene with the Alphabet. 


WOODBURYS FACIALSOAP | 


| 
is the embodiment of all the best and safest healing and cleansing ingredients, com- | 
bined with an able Dermatologist’s skill, and therefore as necessary for nourishing J 


‘| 
& 
| 
| 


and preserving the purity of the child’s skin as for improving that of her elders. 
Infancy is none too early to safeguard the complexions of the future. 


Send 10 cents for Samples of the four Woodbury preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. Sole Licensee. CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
NOTICE 


Members of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY will find 
all of the following books upon the library shelves and in cir- 
culation at each library center. We buy from fifty to five 
hundred copies of each book, and sometimes from two 
thousand to four thousand copies of books which are in un- 
usual demand. No other circulating library in the world 
gives so generous a service. Pamphlet catalogues supplied 
to members free at all branches. The NEW TERMS and 
the NEW LIBRARY RULES have now gone into effect. 
Ask for circulars giving particulars. 














THE NEW LIBRARY FEES. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. This pays also for the first month. 
The charge thereafter is 50cents a month, payable in advance. Members may discontinue at any time 
by returning the library book and paying arrears, ifany. Immediately upon payment of the registration 
fee the member may take out any book. The book may be exchanged as often as the member chooses. 
For a two-book member the registration fee is $2.00 and the charge thereafter 75 cents a month. Fora 
three-book member the registration fee is $3.00 and the charge thereafter $1.00 a month. Special rates 
by the year. Ask for circular. 








THE NEWEST FICTION 


2209. ACCOMPLICE, THE, Frederick Trevor Hill 2036. CLANSMAN, THE, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


205% ACT INA BACKWAT ER, AN, E. F. Benson 2054. CLOCK AND THE KEY, THE, 
2138. AMANDA OF THE M — , Van Vorst ur Henry Vesy 


Arth 
2140. AT CLOSE RANGE, kinson Smith 2160. CLUB OF QUEER TRAD THE. 
2241. AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES: e Dien K. "Chesterton 


Goodloe 1978. COMMON LOT, THE, Robert Herrick 
2319. AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O "LANTERN, 2336. CONCERNING BELINDA, 


yrtle Reed Eleanor Ho jt Brainerd 
2284. AT THE SIGN OF THE FOX, 2136. CONSTANCE TRESCOT, S. Weir Mitchell 
By the sue of “The Garden of a Commu- 2344. CONQUEST OF CANAAN, THE, 
ter’ ie” 


Booth Packiegwen 
2101. BANDOLERO, THE, Paul Gwynne 
3263. BEAUTIFUL LADY, THE, Booth Tarkington 9 72°%, COUMSON BLIND. THE, ered oe oe 
od 2335. CZ S SPY, THE, Wm. Le Gam 
— BELL IN THE F THE, Gertrude Atherton 2293. DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH, A 
2168 BELTED SEAS, THE, Arthur Colton he tary atti 
2064. BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE, & Ww. F. 
Gare Andrew Ghater 1°99. DEBONNAIRE, ayson 
2102. BILLY DUANE, Frances Aymar Matthews 2294- DEEP SEA’S TOLL, THE, Jas. B. Connolly 
2018. BINDWEED THE, llie K. Blissett 2295. DEBTOR, THE, Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
2072. BLACK BARQUE THE. T, Jenkins Hains 2141. DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY, THE, 
2292. BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY, T Helen Rowland 
rry Leon Wilson 2003. DIVINE FIRE, THE, May Sinclair 
2211. BREATH OF THE GODS, ary, Sidney McCall 2114. DOWN TO THE SEA, Morgan Robertson 
1975. BRETHREN, THE H. 6 bs gard 1984. DR. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR, 
2031. BROKE OF COVENDEN, naith Norman Duncan 
2103. BROTHERS. Horace Zz "Vachell 2084. DR. ae STONE,  E. Spencer de Pue 
1997. BUCCANEERS, THE, Henry M. Hyde 2162. DRYAD, Justin Huntly McCarthy 
2010. CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 2334. DUKE OF *OEVIL- MAY-CARE, 
2287. CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, Harris Dickson 
Chas. G. D. Roberts 2337. EDITORIAL WILD OATS, Mark Twain 
2113. CANDIDATE, THE, Joseph A. Altsherel 2035. ELIZA, Barry Pai 
2343. CECILIA’S LOVERS, melia E. Barr 2010. FALAISE OF THE ~~ VOICE, 
2170. CELIBATES’ CLUB, THE, Israel Zangwill William Cpesee Davis 
2330. CHERRY RIBBAND, THE, m R. Crockett 2011. FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIR 
2007. CXLRONICLES OF DON Q., ae etmore Carryl 
K. and Heeketh Prichard 2342. FAIR MAID OF GRAYSTO THE, 
2288. CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS, Beulah Marie Dix 


Maud Wilder Goodwin 2289. FATE OF A CROWN, THE, Schuyler Staunton 
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2055. 
2032. 


2347- 


2161. 
2285. 
212 


2028. 
2060. 
2212. 


2050. 
2283. 


2235. 
2213. 
2124. 
2147. 


2341. 


2093. 


2005. 


FIRE OF SPRING, THE, Margaret Potter 
FIRST AMERICAN KING, THE, 
George Gordon Hastings 
FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA, TH. 
Robert Neilson Stephens 
FOND ADVENTURES, urice Hewlett 
FOOL ERRANT, THE, Maurice Hewlett 
; FOR THE WHITE CHRIST, 
Robert Ames Bennett 
FRIEND AT COURT, A 
ssie Emerson Moffatt 
FUGITIVE BLACKSMI a, — 


GAME, J 
: GAMBLER, THE, + aMathatine Cecil Thurston 


GARDEN OF ALLAH, i ‘apa Hichens 
GIRL AND THE DEAL, T 


GIRL FROM meats, me 
GOLDEN FLOOD, 
GOLDE OPE, THE.” 
HEART OF HOPE, THE, 
HEART’S DESIRE, 
HECLA SANDWITH, 
Edward Uffington Valentine 
HELEN OF TROY, 
Wilfred Scarborough Jackson 


‘dwin Harriman 
Isobel Strong 
Edwin Lefevre 
Robert S. H. Fuller 
Norval Richardson 
Emerson Hough 


Be 





20900. HOPE HATHAWAY, Frances Parker 


2056. 
2297. 


2338. 


2075. 
2151. 


2051. 
2048. 


2205. IOLE, Robert 
. IRRATIONAL KNOT, THE, 


23 
21 
2110. 


Seu 


2129. 
2208. 


2299. 
22306. 
2052. 

096. 


2019. 
2125. 


2301. 


2108. 
1976. 
2252. 
2261. 
2181. 


2126. 
2302. 
2164. 
2255. 
2203. 
2083. 


1959. 
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2257. 


2123. 
2166. 


2045. 
2262. 


2304. 
2305. 


2025. 
2254. 
2290. 
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. MADIGANS, THE, 
MAID OF 


HOUSE OF HAWLEY, THE, 

Elmore Elliott Peake 

HOUSE OF MIRTH, THE, Edith Wharton 

HUNDRED DAYS, TH E, Max Pemberton 
HURRICANE ISLAND, 

Marriott Watson 


INDIFFERENCE OF JOLIET, THE, 


Grace S. Richmond 
a THE ARENA, Booth Tarkington 


THE NAME OF LIBERTY, 


Bernard Shaw 


. ISIDRO, Mary Austin 


JOHN VAN BUREN, a 


Anonymous 
. JORN UHL, 

red Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Delmer 
me therine Tynan 
IPPS: THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL, 


H. G. Wells 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE, Eden Phillpotts 
LADY NOGGS—PEERESS Edgar oberts 
LADY PENELOPE Morley Ro 


ose! HALL 
LETTER THE, Grace Denio Litchfield 
LETTERS "OF THEODORA, THE 
Adelaide L. Rouse 
LITTLE GREEN oe THE, 
Mary E. Stone Bassett 
LION’S SKIN, THE, John S. Wise 


LITTLE CITIZEN Myra Kelley 
LITTLE CONSCRIPT, THE, Ezra Brudno 
LITTLE HILLS, THE, Nancy Huston Banks 


LITTLE STORIES OF COUR ° 
Mary Stewart Cutting 

LODESTAR, T Sidney R. Kennedy 
LOVE ALONE We LORD F, Frankford Moore 
MADCAP CRUISE, A, Oric Bates 
Miriam Michelson 
J. 5 A, Mrs. Hugh Fraser 

MAN OF THE HOUR, 1 Ce Octave Thanet 


MANDARIN’S FAN Fer; Hume 
MAN ON THE BOX. THE, Harold acGrath 


089. MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE, TH 


Mrs. Humphry 
MASTER MUMMER, 7, 


i a my Oppenheim 
MASTER-WORD, THE, L. H. Hammond 
MATRIMONIAL BUREAU, THE, 
Carolyn Wells and Harry P. Taber 
MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK, 
Elizabeth Jordan 
MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
Robert Herrick 
MAYOR OF TROY, THE, A. T. Quiller-Couch 
McALLISTER AND HIS ss 


MILLIONAIRE BABY, THE, 
Anna Katherine Green 
MISS BELLARD’S a 


illiam Dean Howells 
MISSOURIAN, THE, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


thur Train 


2082, MO! 


2008. 
2150. 


2157. 
2219. 


2306. 
230 
aaek 
2309. 


2121. 


MONK’S TREASURE, THE, Resta 3 Fiecten 
RALS 


OF MARCUS ORDEYNE, 

W. b a 
MORGANATIC, Max Nordau 
MORTGAGE ON THE BRAIN, THE, 


——— Harper 
MR. PENNYCOOK’S BOY, J. J. Bell 


MRS. ESSINGTON, 
Esther and Lucia Chamberlain 
MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE, 


Stephen Conrad 
MRS. TREE’S WILL, Laura E. Richards 
MRS. RADIGAN, Nelson Lloyd 
MY FRIEND THE ete 


. N. and C. M. Williamson 
MY LADY CLANCARTY, * May Imlay Ea 


2091. MY LADY LAUGHTER, Dwight Tilton 
2095. MY POOR RELATIONS, Maarten Maartens 
2070. MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN, 
on Phillips ne sm 

2331. NE Pes. Barr McCutcheon 
2001. OFF E HIG HWAY,” “Alice Prescott Smith 
2173. ON THE FIRING LINE, 

= —— Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller 
2120. OPAL, T Anonymous 
3188. ORCHID. THE, Robert Grant 
2119. OUT OF BONDAGE, Rowland E. Robinson 
2163. gto 2 THE, Andy Adams 
2333. SSPORT, THE, Richard Bagot 
2100. PAM 
2214. PARD Rex E. Beach 


NERS, 
. PLAIN MARY SMITH, 


. PLUM TREE, THE, David Graham Phillips 
’ POKETOWN PEOPLE, 
’ POLE BAKER, Will N. 


. PRODIGA ont me ad 
. PROSPECTO 


Wallace Phillips 


Ella Middleton Tybout 
Harben 
PORT OF STORMS, THE, 

Anna McClure Sholl 


oe Stokes Wayne 
. PRINCESS PASSES, = 
M. Williamson 


Cc. N. 

. PRIZE 7 THE HARDY, THE Alice Winter 
Hall Caine 
Ralph Connor 

. QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN, TH 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
UINCUNX CASE, THE, William D. Pitman 
s Dickson 


. PRINCE TO ORDER, A, 


AN Harri 
. RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL ‘PEOPLE, 
. RECKONING, THE, 
RETURN, 


harles A. Eastman 
Robt. W. Chambers 


Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke 


. RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE, 
. RIVER’S CHILDREN, THE, 
. ROAD BUILDER 


Conan Doyle 


Ruth McEnery Stuart 
THE, Samuel Merwin 


2080, ROLAND OF ALTENBURG, 


2314. 

2047. 
2079. 
2315. 
2185. 
2062. 
1998. 


2316. 
2210. 


2066. 


: SHINING FER RY, 


Edward Mott Wooley 


. ROSE O’ THE RIVER, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
. ROSE OF THE WORLD, 
Agnes ong Rewren Castle 


. SABINA, elen Martin 
. & Alice Hegan Rice 
’ SEA-WOLF, T i ack London 
: SECOND WOOING OF SALINA E, THE, 
uth McEnery Stuart 
. SECRET WOMAN, THE, Eden Phill 
. SERENA, Virginia Frazer Hoyle 


. T. Quiller-Couch 
SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC, A, 
thony Hope 


An 
SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD, THE, 
Samuel M. Gardenhire 


SLANDERERS, Warwick Deeping 
SMOKE-EATERS, T Harvey J, O’Higgins 
SPECULATIONS OF aOHN STEE E, THE, 


Robert Barr 


STINGAREE, E. W. Hornun: 


. STORM-CENTER, THE, Chas. E. Craddoc 
SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY, THE, 

L. Douglas 

THEOPHANO, Frederic Harrison 


THIEF IN THE NIGHT, A,_E. W. Hornung 
TYRANNY OF THE DARK, THE 
Hamlin Garland 
TWO CAPTAINS, THE, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
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2107. 


2339. 


2253. 


2068. 
2112. 


2317- 


2027. 
2320. 


1882. 
2198. 
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1983. 
1988. 

1922. 
2017. 


2078. 
1901. 


2325. 
2104. 
I 74. 
2191. 


1931. 
1994. 


1957. 
1966. 


. BELLE OF THE FIFTIES, A, y 
. 4 OF GOSSIP, Rebecca Harding Davis 


TOMMY CARTERET, Justus Miles Forman 
UNDER ROCKING SKIES, L. Frank Tooker 
ULTIMATE PASSION, THE, 

Philip a Mighels 


2106. were OF THE —. OF even L, 
THE, na L. Silberrad 

2098. WHITE "TERROR AND THE ‘aD. THE, 
A. Caha: 


n 

VERANILDA, George Gissing 2206. WINE-PRESS, THE, Anna Robeson Brown 
VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE, 2318. WOOD FIRE IN No. 3, THE, | , 

bie ‘Glyn F. Hopkinson Smith 

VISIONARIES, James Huneker 2346. YOLANDA, Charles Major 

MISCELLANEOUS 

roe THE, H o Nineoterbers 2030. NEGRO, THE: THE et my PROB- 

ERICAN Cs al I °SPIRIT ANvD homas Nelson Page 

MACHIE VEM John Bassett Moore 2929. OUT OF WORK Frances A. Kellor 


AMONG ENGLISH SiNNs, 
ANOTHER HARDY GARDE 
Helena Rutherford Ely 


BOOK. Lozier 
BOOK, 


. AWAKENING OF JAPAN, THE, 


Okakura Kakuzo 
Mrs. Cla 


OOK OF CLEVER BEASTS, M Reed 


’ BUSHIDO: THE SOUL OF JAPAN, 


Inazo ipeee. B. A.M., ho 2. 
. COLOR LINE, THE, 


Wm 
: CHINESE LIFE IN TOWN AND, ‘COUNTRY, 
ar 


. COMMON WAY, THE, Margaret Deland 
. COMPROMISES, -e Repplier 
CYCLE OF LIFE, THE, W. Saleeby 


. DIARY FROM DIXIE, A. 
. DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH. Norman Duncan 
ARIA, 


Boykin Chestnut 


. EDGEWORTH, M 


. FAR AND NEAR, Pe ... ay be 
. FARMINGTON, Clarence S. Darrow 
FIT GERALD, EDW A. C. Benson 


. " FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG, John Fox, Jr. 


| ee FINANCE, Thos. W. Lawson 
FROM EPICURUS TO CHRIST, 


DeWitt Hyde 
. FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA, 


Louis L. Seaman 
. GREATEST TRUST IN THE WORLD, THE, 
. IMPERATOR ET REX, 


Chas. Edward Russell 
By oe Author of “The Martyrdom of an 


IRISHMAN'S 8 STORY, Justin McCarthy 
. ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS, THE 
Chas. Warren Stoddard 
APAN Lafcadio Hearn 
APANESE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
George W. Knox 
LAND OF RIDDLES, TH Hugo Ganz 
LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND, 


LIFE AND RELIGION, Max Muller 
LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD, THE, 
Dillon Wallace 


MAN AND SUPERMAN, _ G. Bernard Shaw 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE we 
We 


B. 7 Putnam 
MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE, 
Victor S ” 
MOUNTAINS, THE Stewart Edward 
MULTIPLE one LTY, 
Boris Sidis and Simpson Goodhart 
MY LITERARY LIFE, 
dame Edmond Adam 


Mada 
NATURE’S INVITATION, Bradford Torrey 


2286. PARISIANS OUT OF a 
F. Berkeley Smith 
2013. PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST, 


Agnes C. Laut 
2061. PECULIAR PEOPLE, A, Aylmer Maude 
2202. PORT ARTHUR, Richard Barry 
2200. POVERTY, Robert Hunter 


2014. PRACTISE OF SELF- CULTURE, 


Hugh Black 

1934. RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GEN- 

ER. LEE, Robert E. Lee 

2326. RED FOX, Chas G. D. Roberts 
1981. REMINISCENCES OF PEACE “AND WAR, 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 

2024. ROMA BEATA, ud Howe 

1910. SHELBURNE ESSAYS, Paul Elmer More 


2327. SHELBURNE ESSAYS (2d Saiee) 
1 Elmer More 
1993. STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS, THE, 
nk H. Spearman 
2328. TALKS IN A LIBRARY od LAURENCE 
HUTTON, Recorded by Isabel Moore 
1876. TENNYSON, Arthur Christopher Benson 
2193. THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE, 


Robert d’Humiéres 
2009. TRUE HENRY CLAY, THE, 


2069. TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARtisrs: TH 


Hope Rea 
1897. WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR FEAST. 
T. J. Lawrence 
2199. WAR OF THE CLASSES, THE, Jack London 
1930. WHERE DOES THE SKY BEGIN? 


“ao Gladden 
1992. WITH KUROKI IN MANCHUR 


¥ ‘omen Palmer 
2033. WOMAN OF THE WORLD, 


tla Ainecter Wilcox 
2015. WOMEN OF AMERICA, Re 


Elizabeth McCracken 

2076. WONDERS OF jive = THE, Ernest Haeckel 
2192. WOODMYTH AND FABLE, 

est Thompson Seton 


Ern 
1960. YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE, 
William Edgar 28 
2201. 


YELLOW WAR, THE 
2038. YOUNGER AMERICAN =, THE 


Rogue 


jaa . Rittenhouse 
1923. YOUTH OF WASHINGTON, THE 

S. Weir Mitchell 
1903. ZOLA, EMILE, Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 





NOT 
Complete lists of books with descriptive 
notes supplied at local exchange stations. 








Parimepenemeer pepe 


supervision, write us for particulars. 
opportunity. 
atonce. Address 


1611 


LOCAL BRANCHES—LIBRARIANS WANTED 


Weare prepared to establish and equip local branches of THE BOOKLOVERS 
LIBRARY in the smaller cities and in the suburban districts of the larger cities. These 
branches will be located in book stores, music stores, drug stores, and other desirable places. 
If you are interested in the organization of a branch library to be conducted under your own 
The larger the unoccupied local field the better the 
If your references are satisfactory and the location desirable you can begin 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


(OVER) 
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Buy Exchangeable Books 


SCORES OF BOOKSELLERS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
ARE MAKING LARGE PROFITS SELLING 


TABARD INN EXCHANGEABLE BOOKS 


Each book is in a “Tabard Inn” cloth 
case and exchangeable at any one of 2000 
branches of The Tabard Inn Library. The 
exchange fee is only five cents. There is no 
other expense. If you buy a book to-day you 
can exchange it to-morrow, and the book you 
get in return you can exchange next day or 
next week or next year or in ten years, in 
New York or in Chicago or in London, or 
anywhere you please; you can exchange one 
book at a time or ten or a hundred or any 
number. There are four hundred thousand 
books in the library from which to choose. 
Each book purchased in a Tabard Inn cloth 
case carries with it a continuous exchange 
privilege at all Tabard Inn libraries and ex- 
change stations. In this way the value of a 
book to the purchaser is multiplied a hundred- 
fold. Book buyers can gradually accumulate a 
Tabard Inn library in their homes, and when- 
ever it is their pleasure to do so they may 
exchange the whole library for an entirely new 
library, every book of which is also exchangeable. 


EPEP, 


Make application now for a branch of The Tabard Inn Library 
with the exchangeable book sales-department. We may be able to 
give you exclusive territory. We put in branch Tabard Inn Libraries 
on small monthly rental. Address 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1611 CHESTNUT STREET ..  .. ~— PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
REFERENCE WORK. 


is realized in the New International Encyclopedia. Its editors had the 
faults and short-comings of two centuries of previous encyclo- 
peedias as their guide — hence perfection. 

Long, signed articles had been found unsatisfactory. They gave too 
much opinion. They buried three-fourths of their information. 
They made necessary volumes of index. 

The style of previous encyclopedias is acknowledgedly “dry and 
tedious.” It repells the average man and drives him away from really 
valuable knowledge. 








The New International Encyclopaedia 


In language that is literature — terse, graphic, powerful — yet so simple that a child can under- 
stand its most technical article, the New International gives you all the knowledge of the world —all 
that is really worth knowing concerning the Sciences, Arts, Professions, History, Literature, and even 


The Most Practical Things of Life—Its Amusements 
such as Business and Manufacture, Engineering, Architecture, Farming, and Housewifery, and even 
to the making of Clothes — Opera and Drama, Games and Sports— all have place in its pages. 


It is the most recent work of the kind in existence, covering the world’s progress from 
5,000 B. C. down to to-day. 


It is not a ‘‘revision” or ‘‘correction” but the combined product of hundreds of author- a 





ities of the present day. Every article was tested, proven and reproven before being accepted PP 
for print. S 4 her 
\s 9 
A “QUESTION BOOK” FREE PF SEES 
Fetes 
Just to prove that even the most learned and successful do not realize how much 3s a ES ¥e 
they do not know that they should know, we have prepared a book of several 9 “a e ses 
hundred questions. They look easy, but not one in a thousand can answer a Fat sy SHS 
third of them. A copy of this book sent FREE on request. & 9 Sos 
FF FSFE 
DON’T FAIL TO RETURN THE COUPON °° PF BESSY 
: oa O" SPD 
It will bring you an 80-page book of samples 2 5538 Tey 
Z . o Ss YY © 
and descriptions and particulars regarding ¢* P os OS 
° > Be? THEO’ 
our Holiday Offer. a Pp 8G GY” 
‘a % S o ee Sy P ° . 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY (9 EE 
PIoio Ks ee ae 
372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Lo LESS EF PP Se 
Pa - OSs ra se re & os 2 e * 
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When the Snow Flies 


and biting, froity air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s—it keeps the skin just right. ‘A 
positive relief for chapped hands, chafing and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on 
every box—be sure that you get the genuine. For sale everywhere or by mail, 2§c. 
* Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM 
ee 
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Yn 
\ 
O} the fe “A t / : 
BEAUTIFUL \ 
OES a woman’s foot ever have a Art Panel 
: ok 
Merry Christmas? o requently she nee ae 
fares forth to holiday gatherings tnches) and showing portals of 
= ‘ ne Colonial"*Queens of Quality, 
elegantly gowned, daintily gloved, but un- ee ee 
. efierson, Dorothy Quincy, Polly } 
comfortably shod. She sits out dances. At Carrol, Mr. Bingham and Mr | 
a i chuyler, w be sent prepaic 
the theatre she surreptitiously loosens her Op ote tone alg 
shoes. She does penance for weeks, until NA sdvertising what. | 


* »» N ever. 
her shoes are “broken in. , 


“*Queen Quality’’ Custom Grade Shoes 
give ease to the foot the first day worn. 


@ They are shaped in such numerous delicate variations, 
that they fit in every part firmly but flexibly. @ And 
in fashion, as in fit, they are inimitable. They baffle 
the copyist as the copper-plate script baffles the clumsy 
schoolboy penman. Give your feet a Merry Christmas 
with a pair of <‘Queen Quality’? Custom Grade Shoes. 

Ask your dealer for “Queen Quality” GIFT 

CERTIFICATES. You buy the certificate 

and present itas agift. The recipient may ex- 

change it at her convenience -for just the 

style and size of shoe which best suits her. 


@‘“‘ Queen Quality ” Shoes are made of the choicest leathers 
for all uses indoors and out. Besides the Custom Grade 
styles at $3.50 there is an endless variety in the regular 
grade at $3.00. @ Sold by only one dealer in a town. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for style book, free. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


9 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHAT GIFT LIKE 


THE 


TTA WO.LA 


It Places at Your Finger Tips the Entire 





Art of Piano Playing 


GIFT of some one painting, a masterpiece, an expression of the genius 

of a Millet, a Rembrandt, a Raphael, (were such gift possible, ) would 
be a present of continual pleasure, but a never-changing pleasure. 

A Gift of the Pianola, on the contrary, is a present of an entire art; 
not of one, but of any masterpiece. A Beethoven Symphony or Sonata, 
ranks with the great masterpieces of painting. If the Pianola madea single 
Beethoven composition accessible to those who would otherwise never 
know of it, it would be a most valuable gift. But when it is considered 


: 


that the Pianola brings into the home, not merely a single masterpiece of 
music, but the works of a// the greatest composers of all times—what gift 
can be found to compare with it ? 


PRR SS Ro: 


The Pianola brings the ever-changing pleasure of a whole collection 
of art. It brings into the home circle a gifted pianist, always in practice, 
always in the mood to play, always willing to render any composition, from 
the lightest popular air or potpourri, to the most profound masterpiece. 


ete 


It adds to the family circle all the famous pianists of the day, as well 
as contemporary composers of all the leading schools, for by the aid of the 
Metrostyle (a device furnished in every Pianola and Pianola Piano, and 


found in no other instrument) any person may interpret the best music 
according to the composer’s personal conception of how it should be 
played. The Metrostyle markings on the perforated music roll give clues 
to tempo and expression that are not to be found anywhere else, even in 
the composer’s own scores. 


Can your family afford to be without this splendid modern means 
of enjoyment and culture? 

The price of the Metrostyle Pianola ($250) is insignificant when com- 
pared with the cost of even the most rudimentary musical education for one 
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The Pianola is a small, handsomely finished cabinet which, when placed before the 
keyboard of either a grand or upright pianoforte, plays the keys with pneumatic fingers. 
By means of expression levers, controlled by the slight pressure of the performer's” fingers. 
effects as delicate as those produced by a clever pianist are secured. All the work of sound- 
ing the notes in the most intricate composition is performed by the perforated music roll, so 
that absolutely no technical training or preparation of any sort is required to render music 
of any description. The repertory of perforated music rolls for the Pianola now embraces 
14,875 separate compositions, and the cost of rolls in nearly every case is less than would be 
the cost of the original sheet music. 





































member of the family, and furthermore, no weary months of finger practice 
precede the actual enjoyment of the music. Every member of the family 
that owns a Pianola, is able to play without practice or preparation of any 
kind, and to play with a finish acquired only by an exceptional manual 
performer. 





, The Metrostyle Pianola (and the Pianola Piano, which is a high-grade 
pianoforte with the Metrostyle Pianola inside) is not a luxury. It has be- 
come a necessity to every true home—as necessary as books. 


Music was long the most inaccessible of the arts in the home sense, 
for while literature might be enjoyed by anyone who could read, painting 
and sculpture by anyone with eyes to see and a heart to feel, Music, the 
divinest of all the arts, was dependent upon the skilled performer, the in- 
telligent, subtle interpreter. But today the Metrostyle Pianola has made 
it easier to explore and enjoy the world’s vast musical literature than to 
visit a public art museum—with less preparation than is needed to enjoy 
the works of great authors. 


The Pianola is the standard instrument for playing the pianoforte by 
means of perforated music rolls. ‘The Metrostyle is so indispensable an 
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The Metrostyle is an expression lever found only in the Pianola and Pianola Piano, 
By means of a pointer, controlled by the fingers, the performer follows a red line which is a 
guide to the accepted tempo, or time, in which a composition is usually played by professional 
pianists. Many of these records, or music rolls marked with the Metrostyle line, have been 
made by the composers themselves, or by famous pianists, or musical authorities. No other 
Piano-player has anything approaching this comprehensive guide to interpretation, yet it 
must not be inferred that it is always necessary to follow the Metrostyle line exactly. At 
will it may be abandoned and one’s own conception of the music followed; however, in 
playing unfamiliar music, the Metrostyle will be found an absolutely indispensable guide to 
artistic interpretation. Every Pianola and Pianola Piano is now equipped with the Metro- 
style without addition to the original price of the instrument. 











auxiliary that the foremost authorities have declared artistic playing depends 





upon it. It is now furnished in all Pianolas and Pianola Pianos without 
extra charge, these instruments being sold complete with the Metrostyle, 
at a price no higher than any of the similar instruments, which do not even 





claim to furnish a substitute for this indispensable feature. 


A Metrostyle Pianola in the home furnishes a musical education for 





the whole family. It not only gives pleasure to those members who can- 
not play in the ordinary way, but is now regarded as a necessary aid to 
the musical education of the children, relieving the tedium of finger prac- 
tice by teaching the child compositions in their entirety and beauty, setting 
up an object to be attained by study. 


The Metrostyle Pianola provides music for every month in the year, 
every social affair, every mood and temperament. 

It amuses, diverts, cheers, rests and educates the whole family, is an 
inspiration, a healthful influence, and incentive to higher things. 

Putting all music at the instant command of anyone, it is still broader 
than music under former conditions, because no human hands, however ex- 
qguisitely trained, no human genius, however great, no human spirit, however 
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The Pianola Piano is an upright pianoforte with both the Pianola and Metrostyle 
inside its case. By utilizing space formerly unoccupied, the instruments have been combined 
without making the piano larger than the ordinary upright. The Pianola Piano may be 
played with the fingers and is in every respect a high-grade pianoforte. By moving a slide, 
however, and inserting a perforated music roll, the instrument at once becomes playable by 
the Pianola mechanism, giving in every way the same effects as the Metrostyle Pianola 
when used as a detached cabinet. For small apartments the Pianola Piano is very desirable, 
as it economizes space, is convenient, and there is nothing to be moved up to or away from 
the piano when the player desires to substitute music roll for manual playing, or vice versa. 























buoyant and willing, could give to a family one-tenth what the Metrostyle 
Pianola gives. 
It brings into the home a Musical Treasure House of infinite resources. 
Its possibilities can never be exhausted. 








If contemplating the purchase of a piano, as well as a Pianola, it will be found prefer- 
able to select the Pianola Piano. ‘The cost of the two instruments combined in one compact 
case, is no more than that of the pianoforte and Pianola purchased separately. Having ac- 
quired four celebrated pianofortes of different values and tone quality, the Aeolian Company 
is able to offer a collection of Pianola Pianos suited to all tastes and means. Every piano- 
forte with which the Metrostyle Pianola is combined, is built as a whole in factories under 
a single ownership. ‘The various types of Pianola Pianos, with their prices, are as follows: 


Weber Pianola Pianos, $900 and $1,000 
Steck Pianola Piano, $800 
Acolian Pianola Piano, $750 
Wheelock Pianola Piano, $650 


Send for Catalog E 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street. New York 


124 E. Fourth Street. Cincinnati. Ohio 114 Monument Place. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Little Gifts 


are a thousand times better than one big gift, 
because they make a thousand happy instead of 
one, and show the big heart with room enough 
for all. Give little gifts to everyone this 
Christmas-tide. 

What better little gift can kind thought 


conjure than 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


those incomparable Confections with the freshness 
of an unpicked rose, the subtle sweetness of the 
wild bees’ honey, that gently feast us with their 
charm and linger in the memory when prosaic 
things have passed. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS now 
come to us in ten cent tins, adorned for Christmas 
Giving with a pretty holly band. A kindly gift 
indeed, for young and old. Mail them—send 
them everywhere with your good wishes. 


Set 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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en—Glass—China—Silver 


—EVERY THING for 
the well appointed. table 
should be washed with 


Pearline 


The Choicer the article 
the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S Centle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of washing. 

Intelligent md Thrifty 


women are those most 
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ROCHESTER 
fe 


Holiday 
Suggestion 


Light-weight Traveling Bags and Suit Cases, bearing the stamp of “Likly” quality, make 
very handsome and appropriate gifts. They arethe product ofthe highest art in baggage con- 
struction. Unequaled in their combination of attractive appearance, best material and work- 
manship, strength and durability. Every piece trade-marked as above, and fully guaranteed. 


¢ “Likly” No. 800 Club B , First-class brown leather; outside sewed edges; 


English trimmings; finest leather lining. Built 
on very large pattern and one of the best “ Likly”’ light-weight numbers for $10-9° 
men. Price of 16-inch Bag. gene ae 


“rs: Ty) : Very fine brown or black 
¢ Likly No. 23 Suit Case A1 trimmings; Irish linen lining; inside straps. 
The lightest leather Suit Case on the marketfor women. Price of 22-inch size... 


Write for special holiday brochure containing many appropriate and seasonable suggestions, and for new, complete Cata- 
logne T of Trunks, Traveling Bags and Suit Cases with the “* Likly” features. They aredifferent. The * Likly” line comprises a 
diversity of patterns, some for men, some for women. Several finely fitted numbers are included inthe series, There is such 
great a that a selection may be made to suit any individual taste or requirement. : 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the two numbers here iilustrated, or with — in the *“Likly” list, they will be 
e 


ship; to you direct from ‘factory on receipt of price. When you buy a piece of e, be sure it carries the above trade- 
cael besdene this mark is your guarantee of high quality. — 
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Why an Ostermo 
fortable than a Hair Mattress 





ene 








fore Com- 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of con- 
formation to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board—your body touches at 
shoulder, thigh, calf and ankle. If you weigh 150 
pounds and your body rests upon 75 square inches 
of surface, then the pressure on those parts is 2 
pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on-an Ostermoor. It conforms to 
every curve—fits the body. Your weight is distribu- 
ted over 500 square inches of surface—only 5 ounces 
pressure to the square inch—that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Oster- 
moor comes the hair mattress; sometimes fairly 
elastic at first, but soon packing down into a hard, 
non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity 
for over 20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 








There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME 


To protect the public from worthless 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being 
established with high-grade merchants 
m every town and city —so far ab out 
2.000 local firms sell the “ Ostermoor.’ 
Our name and trade-mark label are sewn 
on the end so that you cannot be deceived, 


We make no mattress 

that does not bear the 

name “‘Ostermoor’’ 

and our trade - mark. 
Before buying, first write tous for our 
handsome 136-page book, “ The Test of 
Time,” and the name of the dealer in 


your place who sells the genuine Oster- 
moor. Beware of the “just-as-goods.” 


Sizes and Prices i 





3 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., @8.85 | 5 lot 6 inches wide, 35 36 Ibe., 
*@ feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 815.00 


FROM US BY MAIL 


Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. 
Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is 
— even all you have en. if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal of any 
$so. hair mattress ever made, you can 
fi your money back by return mail. 
fattress sent by express, prepaid, same 
day money is received. To learn the 
Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitled ** The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting information and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of 
comfort, health and success—with over 
200 fine illustrations. Write for it now 
while it is in mind. 


$11.70 


; "1888 Express Paid 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.—In two parts, 60 cents extra.—Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
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Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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ie, Romer?" 


All the modern features refined to Rambler simplicity. 

Motor—Four cylinder vertical, 20—25 horse power. A 
triumph of accessibility and structural design. Valves opening 
into center of explosion chamber, ensuring quick clearance. 
Rambler throttle control, automatic lubrication, silent muffler 
without back pressure. 

Safety Cranking Device by which motor is started with- 
out possibility of back-firing. 

Transmission—Sliding gear, three speeds forward and 
reverse, with large wide gears running in oil. Bevel gear drive. 

Wheel Base—106 inches. 

Frame and cross members, pressed steel. 

Brakes—Two sets, one on driving shaft, the other on 
rear wheels. 

Body—Highest possible grade with ample seats. 


Price, including full equipment of tools, lamps, horn, etc., $1,750. 
Advance sheets giving full information at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Main Office and Factory Kenosha, Wis. U. S. A. 


Branches: 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad St. San Francisco. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th. St. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. Agencies in other leading cities. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 





Watches for Christmas Gifts 


The name of Tiffany & Co. appears upon the 
dials and movements of all their watches 


Photographs sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Small, open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, — 
cially adapted for young women - 


$25., $35., $45, upward 


With one or more diamonds set in back of case 


$110., $140., $190., $240. upward 


Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses - © = = $50, 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model, open-face, 18-karat-gold extra- 
thin watches for evening wear - - 


$50., $70., $150. u —_ 
Other open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for young men - $60., $95, ana $100. 


Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters - 


$135. ana $240. 


Split-second chronographs in 18-karat-gold 
cases - - - - $125. $200. upward 


Open-face, sterling-silver minute repeaters $75, 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell their wares through other dealers 

















FIFTHAVENUE NEWYORK 


At 37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 














Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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Mail Orders 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained men, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those 
simply desiring 
assistance, 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


is now ready and 
will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
over 500 pages 
with concise de- 
scriptions and 
range of prices of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
porcelains and 
glass suitable for 
Christmas or 
other gifts 


Gold Watches 
on Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory ref- 
erences from any 
National Bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send on approval 
selections from 
their stock to any 
part of the United 
States 
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“You never miss 
the water, 

Though the well 
runs dry.” 


That is, if you are equipped with a 
proper form of supply. Such a source 
of water-supply must be independent of 
the wind or of dry weather, for the drier 
the season the more water you need. 
There is only one always reliable, 
abundant, and sure method of bringing 
water for all domestic purposes ; it is the 


Hot-Air Pump 


This pump is also far and away the 
cheapest way of getting water, because it 
soon pays for its first and only cost (that 
of operation being practically nil) in the 
time and labor it saves. 


Will you write for Descriptive Cata- 
logue ‘‘A,’’ free on application? 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York. 

4o Dearborn Street. Chicago. 

40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, 

239 Franklin Street, Boston. 

234 Craig Street W., Montreal. P.Q 
22 Pitt Street. Sydney. N.S. W 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 





























RAILWAY 


ALL THE BEST WINTER RESORTS 
ARE BEST REACHED 
VIA THIS GREAT SYSTEM. 
COMPLETE THROUGH PULLMAN 
CAR SERVICE 


S.HHARDWICK W.H.TAYLOE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Pass. Agent 
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Rare wine from a tin cup would 
lose its charm. 

Your most earnest business. 
argument lacks in power when 
written on poor paper. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


‘Look for the Water Mark” 


is good paper. We do not say it’s 
the best. We say it is good, and 
request you to pass comparative 
judgment. 


That Otp Hampsuire Bonn is good paper for com- 
mercial stationery is the testimony of discriminating 
business men—many of them have told us it is the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your printer show 
you the Orv Hampsuixe Bonn Book of Specimens, 
or better still, write us for a copy. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors of 
Otp Hampsuire Bonn. Please write on your 
present letterhead. 


Jainpepne 


Hampshire Paper Company « Aor 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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CAREFUL HOUSEKEEPERS in all parts of the Country are loud in their praises of 


ish to all others 
as it will not burn 
pod and is easily 


— —Mrs. PS. 
troit, 


Haasieen, 
Mich. 

I like X-Ray better than any- 
thing I have ever used. Was ad- 
vis to use 
and by doing so nearly spoiled the 
looks of my range. Used X-Ray; now 
range looks as it did when new.— Minnis 
Russet, West Somerville, Mass. 

I know from experience that X-Ray Stove 
Polish is excellent and that it will not burn 
off.—Mrs. E. S. Luce, Fairfield, lowa. 

X-Ray Stove Polish makes my stove 
look like a mirror, I never use 7 
other.—Mrs. T. E. Nutt, Eastport, Me. 

I have used X-Ray Stove Polish and 
found it satisfactory in every way. It does 


and 





We have thousands of unsolicited testimonials like 


ish to be just 
advertised. I 


those shown herewith. 


I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 

for a year and find it superior to 

all other polishes. — Mrs. Frances E, 
Psex, Davenport, Ia. 


Ihave found X-Ray Stove Polish to be 
the most satisfactory of any kind that I 
have ever used.—Harriet D. Ectuarpt, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

I must say that I have found X-Ra 
Stove Polish the best of polishes. We 

_ always use it and find it far superior to 


| XRAY 


-|Sto ove Polish 


any other. Our grocer says that he 
sells more of the X-Ray Polish 
than of any other brands.— 
= Mclwxaps, Brooklyn, 


not burn off even with a very hot fire. It 
polishes easier than any I have ever used 
and I would not think of using any 
other brand.— Mrs. H. A. Curtis, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Since using X-Ray Stove 
Polish I would not go back 
to the old-fashioned kind 
I used to use.—Mars, 

C. E. Wey- 
BRIGHT, 
Wichita, 

Kan. 


I know from several 
years’ experience that 
X-Ray Stove Polish 

is excellent and 
wont rub off.— 

Miss A. Stev- 


"Stove Polish and is guaran- 
teed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. 
Easily applied. X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and 


DOES NOT BURN OFF 


A Free Sample Gladly Sent Upon Request 





BENEDICTINE MONK named Dom Perignon, noticed that 
grapes from some soils imparted fragrance, others flavor, 
etc., to the famous Champagnes of Old France, 
hit upon the idea of blending the product of 
several vintages. 


All the delicate skill of Champagne’s inven- 
tor, crowned by centuries of improvement, are 
known to the makers of 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


The fragrant, clear and fine product of the oldest viueyards in 
New York State. 

The age of these vineyards has made it possible to attain the 
chemical conditions of soil which have imparted to foreign Cham- 
pagnes their peculiar quality. 

This has not been accomplished in any other American vineyards, 
and is due to the long period of cultivation with scrupulous care. 

Great Western is the finest American Champagne—the only one 
granted a gold medal at Paris. 

Actually equal to foreign Champagnes at half the price. 
duty, not the quality, makes the difference. 

We invite comparison. Order a bottle and see. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold everywhere by Dealers in Fine Wines. 


The 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (1) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. @ It occupies 
I practically no more space than an Upright. @ It costs no more 
than the large Upright. @ It weighs less than the larger Uprights. 

- > is a more artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. @ It has 
all the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. @ It can be 
moved through stairways and spaces smaller than will admit even 
the small Uprights. @ Catalogue upon request. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 811 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


Established 1823 
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The Chase & Baker 


Piano Player 














IS YOUR PIANO A FRIEND 


that can fall in with your mood at any minute; cheer, console, entertain, 
delight, round out an evening’s entertainment, or brighten a day’s solitude P 


THE CHASE & BAKER PIANO PLAYER 


will make it such a friend. It is not a music-box or a machine, but a delicate, 
connecting link between the music in your soul and the voice in your piano. 

The pleasure of music is all yours—without any of the drudgery of prac- 
tice. Write for particulars. 


THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


U. S. A. 
LONDON, W. BERLIN, W. 
47 Wigmore Street 174 Friedrichstrasse 
Western Department, 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Portland, Oregon. 


1905 


The highest award within the power of the jury to confer, THE GOLD MEDAL 
of the Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, Oregon, has been given. to 
Mellin’s Food in recognition of its great value to humanity. Mellin’s Food 
has always received the highest award wherever exhibited for awards. 


At St. Louis, 1904, Mellin’s Food was the ONLY Infants’ Food 
to receive the highest award, which was THE GRAND PRIZE. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Superb Drawing Free 


An aartistic fac-simile of Otto Schneider’s famous portrait of 


an American girl, done in red chalk, size 12% x 18 inches, : 
ready for framing, will be sent to any address Free of Cost 
upon receipt of a year’s subscription to The Metropolitan 
Magazine at $1.80. You will receive the magazine for one 
year and the picture will be forwarded to you, charges prepaid, 


all for $1.80. Address the 








METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
Deer. I 3 West 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Gillette 53% 
The Appreciation 
of Time 


by busy men is shown in the ever increasing popu- 
larity of the Gillette Safety Razor. 
One can save at least 20 minutes a day—by re- 
nouncing the barber habit. This means a good 
many days in a year. It’s not only time 
saved, but money as well, for with a *Gil- 
lette”’ a shave costs but about 1 of a cent. 
The man who owns a **Gillette”’ (and 
there are now hundreds of thousands 
in use) also has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has a smooth, 
clean shave. He takes pride in the 
fact he did it himself with a «Gillette,’’ and that 
only his own hands and his Own implements came in 
contact with his face. He rejoices that he is immune from 
cuts and scratches. If you have a friend who is not the for- 
tunate possessor of a ** Gillette,”’ you will find it to be an 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Standard Set—Triple Silver-Plated Holder 
Special Set — Quadruple Cold-Plated Holder 


IN VELVET-LINED CASES 
















Each razor set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and 
keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharpened 


and ground by a secret process. 


12 New Double-Edged Blades, $1.00 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 





Exact size of a Gillette blade 


NO HONING—NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the ““Gillette.’? Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 


WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having a thin detacha- 
ble blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not requiring stropping or 
honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1137 Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Made for the resiaence of 
Ambassador and Mrs. Storer 
én Vienna, Austria. 











Grand Prix Paris, 1900. 
The Grand Prize St. Louis, 1904. 








The beautiful tone of 


Che Pealfasing Piano 


has endeared it to pianists and singers supreme in the domain of music 
and to amateurs of culture and has placed it in thousands of homes 


furnished at the dictates of wealth and artistic appreciation. 


A tone rich in ‘‘color,’’? compelling in its tenderness, emotional in 


its depth and of full singing quality which satisfies the exacting musician. 
The Baldwin tone is personal in its appeal, a quality common to every 
creation of art; hearing it the listener has his own reason for the charm 
it exerts. 
The slightly greater price of the Baldwin is more than met by the 
gain in exquisite quality of tone and touch. 


The Baldwin Upright Grand is $500; the Quarter 
Grand $850 ; the Baldwin in art cases up to $10,000. 


It is easy for you to hear it. Write us for name of 
Baldwin dealer in your town. Catalogue sent on request. 


D. H. Baldwin & Co., 156 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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American Indian 


Calendar for 1906 


A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
. color and beauty. Send for it, en- 

closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Pahst Extract 


is pure malt—the most healthful of 
foods. Its benefits are two-fold—it quiets 
the nerves and aids digestion. It invig- 
orates, it builds, it keeps you in_condi- 
tion, physically and mentally. That is 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” 

Pabst Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 

Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FIDELITY AND GASUBLTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, 


Vice-President and Secretary 1905 





IDELITY BONDS. . . 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
HEALTH ....-. 
STEAM BOILER . . 

PLATE GLASS .. . 
BURGLARY ..... 
PLY WHEEL... =. 

h BONDED LIST 
































The breakage of A/ate glass windows causes store- 
keepers great inconvenience. 


It is to the interest of every 


one having such windows to have them insured in a com- 
pany well equipped for making quick replacements. Our 
facilities are excellent and are designed with the definite 
end of quick service in view. 


Insurance that Insures 





ASSETS, June 30, 1905, 


ert CLARKE, -. E. IDE, 


DIXON, G. LO 
ALFRED Ww. HOYT, 1,6. McCULLOUGH, 
- B. HULL, M. J. MATHESON, 





LOSSES PAID to om 30, 1905, - . 





$7,393 ,680.42 
20,765,989.03 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


| DIRECTORS ) mney E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable Towns 

















(Established 1879) 


‘‘Cures While You Sleep’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are assured 
at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 

ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 

scriptive Booklet 

Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. I0c. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y¥. 


Leeming-Miles Building 
ontreal, Can. 
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Green, Gold and Brown “Daylight Special’ 
—elegant fast day train. ‘*Diamond Special”’ 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, ‘rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 






























A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’. Pass’r AGENT, CHICAGO 
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For Christmas 


Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a 


**PAN-TOG” 


“A Gentleman's Boning, Chair.” Creases trousers 
“segonae? by applying 500 lbs. pressure, You can't do it 

y stretching them. You must press then, That’s what 
a tailor does. Anyone can do it themself if they have 
a Pan-Tog. Takes out the bag and wrinkles. Puts in 
the proper crease. No tailor bills, No bother. It has 
an proved hanger for coat and vest, and contains a 
compartment for slippers, shoes, shoe 
polish and other things, A low seat 
assures an easy position in lacing shoes, 
This chair is a handsome piece of furni- 
ture; in quartered oak, golden finish or 
birch mahoganized. 






PRICE 
ONLY $ l 2.5 0 
Freight prepaid to any 
point in the U, S. 


An Illustrated, descriptive folder 
tells more about it and contains 
the enthusiastic endorsement of 
gentlemen who are using it. 


Folder sent on request, Address 


CENTRAL MANTEL C0. 


SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


1244 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 





Pat. Dec. 
Sist, 1901 























PAT. DEC. 5, 1899 


CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 


Perfect Supporter 
with Dress or Negligee 


HYGIENIC—ANTISEPTIC 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
physical culturists 
ladies of fashion 


Women who dress correctly know that 
much depends upon the Hose Supporter. 
Don’t be talked into anything but the 










































































“Foster.” If your dealer regards your 
satisfaction, he keeps “The Foster.” If 
he has only an eye to large profits, he 
keeps the imitations. 


Guarantee with each pair. In many 
styles. At reliable dealers, or Agents 
Sor U.S. ae 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway New York 

Write for Rooklet, ‘Supporter Dangers” 

‘* The Name is on the Buckles "’ 
(OS har hats ter te © 
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VOSC 


PIANOS 


Have Been Established 54 Years 


and are receiving more favorable com- 


ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a Vose 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old 
instruments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can deal 
with us at a distant point the same as in Bos- 
ton. Catalogue, books, etc., givipg full in- 
formation mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS 
PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street 












Boston, Mass. 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven busi- 
ness experts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s 
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experience. 


One man under ordinary condi- 
tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain. 
Where the average business man 
=a sees one article, reads one book, 
our twenty-seven experts, with ev- 
ery convenience at their disposal, 
have read, clipped and edited a 


NS 










Encyclopedia in existence. We have clipped, 
_ extracted, preserved business data from thousands 
of different sources— from magazines, newspapers, 


books, correspondence courses, from actual business 
And all this data we have boiled down, 
classified, arranged and indexed into one complete 
business Britannica—offered free. 


Experienced Business Men, Manu- 
facturers, Bankers, Credit Men, Ac- 
countants, Correspondents, Adver- 
tising Writers, Merchants, Office 
Managers—men in all lines of work, 
in all positions—will find the Ency- 
clopedia a business guide, a legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of 
business data crammed full of 
helps, suggestions and ideas on 


BUSINESS 
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CNCYCLOPEDIA 


VOL.i/ 










































































——— 
hundred for this encyclopedia. the daily problems of’ business. 
Moreover, these experts analyzed Professional and literary men IF 
nine correspondence schools should have a set for reference to YOU WANT 
courses, $265 worth of business in- the terse sayings on business top- Oo 
struction—and what they learned ics. of such men as Andrew : 
they condensed and published in Carnegie, er D. Armour, Mar- —postal infor- 
The Business Men’s Encyclopedia. shall Field, John D. Rockefeller, mation 
° And there are equally important Russell Sage, Alexander Revell, ear 
—ancorporate contributions on Advertising, Busi- John Wanamaker, and dozens of —shipping tates 
—form part- ness Correspondence, Business Man- other captains of industry. No —business 
ee hip agement, Salesmanship, Science of matter what your vocation, you formulas 
il Accounts, Rapid Calculation, Busi- need this Encyclopedia in your bl f 
—sell goods ness Law, Traffic, Proofreading. office, on your desk, to-day, now. — aa © 
—wrnite adver- The way to gét these two volumes absolutely free is through interest 
tisements —patent laws 
ee SYSTEM “ti 
ness letters —business 
a THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE ea 
—buy office s , 3 Z _ -—Wall Street 
i. ystem is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the 
supp P magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks that save terms, or 
—handle acct’s time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages of If You Want to 
—manage a indispensable information for business men. Through SYSTEM you can Know Anything e 
f learn all that any one can possibly tell you about system and business About Business, uy 
actory methods. It will give you each month dozens of complete advertising, Consult this En- 
—employ labor selling and manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest cyclopedia 
retail, wholesale and mariufacturing concerns in America. The price of | 


SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth a great deal more than that 
to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 





_ W. P. CHASE & Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM 
discontinued now though the price were raised to $10 a year.” 
BURROWS Bros. Co.: “A single suggestion oftentimes 


Saves us more than the cost of a year's subscription. 
Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. We will send you a sub- 
stantially bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia—in twe volumes 
—all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will enter 
= we name for a full year’s subscription to SYSTE 
yrite your name on the margin of this advertisement— 
tear out—mail to-day with a two-dollar bill. 
SPECIAL — Include soc. extra and we will send 
the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. Bet- 
ter still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), and we 
will bind the books for you in the finest flex- 
ible morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
Desk J, CHICAGO 












for which please 
enter my name for 
one year’s subscrip- 
tion to SYSTEM, be- 
ginning with the current 
number,and send mewithout 
extra charge, all transportation 
charges prepaid, a set of the 
Business Man’s Encyclopedia 
bound as per your offer. 





Answered by 
Experts 
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AUTO-GRAND 


The Holiday Spirit 


The gift that brings rea/ Holiday joy is a match- 
less piano so perfected that it can be played at once 
and at will by every member of the family. 

The Krell Auto-Grand is a superb Upright 
Grand Piano, of exquisite tone, full in volume, 


beautiful in design and finish. Instantly trans- 
formed from a perfect piano into an equally perfect 
automatic music maker, operating perforated rolls. 


Two Ways are Better Than One 


Not a combination, but a single instrument—in 
a class by itself—fully protected by broad patents. 
Guranteed for five vears. There could be no 
more welcome Yule-tide gift to the whole family. 
Write to-day for Catalog Rand our Special Holi- 
day Offer, which makes buying easy. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co. 
NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City 





Your Youngster would 
like it for Xmas. 


For exercise and fun there’s nothing like the 


Irish Mail 


“It's geared” 
A smart, sporty, speedy hand 
car; brings all muscles into 
play... A child’s automobile, 
rubber-tired, very strong. Aé- 
solutely safe. Built on hygienic 
lines. For girls or boys. 







Patent 
applied for 


12-inch wheels. If your dealer hasn't the Irish Mail 
“Can't order direct from us. Write for 
Upset.” booklet FREE, 


Hill-Standard Mig. Co., %{2irish Malt street 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 





BISSELL 


CARPET 
RVEEPES 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


If you are in doubt what to buy for 
mother, wife, sister or friend, remem- 
ber that Bissell’s “Cyco”. Bearing 
Sweeper never fails to please, and it 
is a constant reminder of the giver 
for ten years. It reduces the labor 
about 95%, confines all the dust, 
brightens and preserves the carpets 
and will outlast forty brooms. 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing 

Sweeper before Jan. rst, send us 

the purchase and we will 

send you free a handsome card 

case with no printing on it. 
Price, a to $5.00. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


pt. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








































A VALUED DAILY COMPANION TO MEN OF ALL NATIONS! WHY? 
IT IS THE BEST SHAVING DEVICE IN THE WORLD, AND MAKES 
SELF SHAVING A PLEASURE INSTEAD OF AN IRKSOME TASK 
RAZORS ARE GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
RAZOR COMPLETE #1982 
HANDSOME LEATHER CASE SETS $225*UP 


KAMPFE BROS. 
26 READE ST., N-Y. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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ee 
For Liquor and 
— 
Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has _ been 
UuU re 4 skillfully and successfully administered by 
q medical specialists for the past 25 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


eele 


ns | 





Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C., Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol st. Lexington, Mass, bd bite Plaine, N.¥. Pittsburg, Pa., 

San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Ill. . St. Leute, a, ‘ “i087 uk R. Dennteon Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 808 Locust St. Philadeiphin Pa Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Plainfield, Ind. . Nerth Conway, N. Hl. s Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 











HAIR 


Guarantee Backed by the Bank. 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP is simply a mechanical 
means of obtaining a free and normal circulation of blood 
in the scalp, and the blood contains the only properties 
that can maintain life in the hair and induce it to grow. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow 
and produces a. pleasant, tingling sensation, then the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored, and a three or four 
minutes’ use of. the Cap each day thereafter will, withina 
reasonable time, develop a natural and permanent growth of 
hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and lifeless after 
the Cap is removed, then the case would be a hopeless one regardless of all the infallible hair restorers advertised. 

The Vacuum Method is what might be described as a vigorous massage without the rubbing, and there are 
no drugs or irritants employed. The Cap is furnished on trial and under guarantee issued by the Jefferson Bank 
of Saint Louis, and any bank or banker will testify as to the validity of this guarantee. We have no agents, 
and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders come through 
the Jefferson Bank. Let, us send you a* book which explains the possibilities of the invention, and also 
evidence of the results it has achieved. This book is sent free on request and we prepay postage in full. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 1231 Fullerton Building, SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Slippery Bath Tubs Made Safe 


For rheumatic people, paralytics, delicate women, old per- 
sons, young children, babies. The CANTSLIP 

sanitary E) 
cana” 





















BATH MAT wakes every tub safe; 
soft and grateful to the tenderest skin. Six 
sizes; 36x15 inch fits average tub; $3, at your 
dealers or us, delivered east of Denver, Cata- 
logue for twocents. Mention if for invalid. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
56 Pine St., New York 


anced 

















I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in 

5 acai ed irregular is tufte—cleans Ma bee tween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
it. This means much to cleanly per- 
oe. only ones who 
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Adults’ 35c. Youths" 25c. 
Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. ©0., 166 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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RIFLES FOR ALL: KINDS C OF HUNTING. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles shoot as accurately and work as surely in the 

arctic and tropical regions as they do in the temperate zone. The severest 

climati¢ conditions do not impair their reliability. For this reason, well- 

posted sportsmen, when leaving the beaten trails in search of rare 

game, always carry a Winchester in preference to any other rifle. 

Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made one for the other. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., "= ~- - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























standard 
garter of 
the world for 
men, Com- 

fortable, easy 
on the leg, never 
irritates. Made of 
one piece pure silk 
webbing (not mer- 
cerized cotton). All 

colors and patterns. 25 
cents a pair. All dealers, 
or by mail. 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT 
CLASP 


GARTERS 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market 6t., Philadelpiia. 
Makers Pioneer Suspenders. 













THE WILLET STUDIOS | 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS Hi 
PORTRAITS IN GLASS | 
OIL AND MINIATURE | 
MURAL PAINTINGS | 
MOSAICS | 
TAPESTRIES—COATS OF ARMS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
|| GLASS DOMES AND SKYLIGHTS 
| LAMP SHADES —FIRE SCREENS 


| ORNAMENTAL LEADED GLASS OF 
| ALL DESCRIPTION 





























































Designs and estimates furnished upon application 


| 723 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The expensiveness of diamonds and the usual necessity of 
paying “cash down” has often prevented the giving of diamonds 
as Christmas presents. 

ince we commenced selling diamonds by the easy-payment 
method, 80 many people have taken advantage of it that our 
Christmas business is actually seven times heavier {than at any 
other time of the year, 














XM AS_ Onur new Christmas catalog, completed just 
CATA. one month ago, will show you the very newest 
ng * jewelry effects. It does not include by any means 
L@OG@ ourentire line, merely illustrates from each de- 
tment of our stock a dozen or two dozen of 
means the choicest specimens—rings, earrings, jewel- 
SEND ied pins bracelets, watches, chains and many ex- 
FOR IT, quisite novelties. 





The qualities are the very best, such aswe have dealt in 
for 63 years, and our prices, as usual, are 15 per cent. to v5 
percent, lower than your local dealer’s. 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





J.M. LYON & CO., 65-67-69 Nassau St.. NEW YORK 


















TERMS: On eash purchases we allow a discount of 10 per 
* cent. from catalog prices. Where the payment 

plan {s preferred we accept 

20 PER CENT. DOWN AND 10 PER CENT. PER MONTH 


Guarantee certificate of quality with every purchase. Any 
article sent for examination, express prepaid. 

We guarantee our prices lower than any competitor's. 
If you can duplicate for eash the diamond we sell you on 
eredit, send it back and we wil! refund al! money you 
have paid and pay all charges. Any diamond purchas- 
ed may be exchan, at any time for a larger stone, 
full price allowed. We are direct importers of 
“rough” diamonds, cut and polish them here and 
save all import duties; we sel) direet to the 
consumer and save all middle profits. We are 
the oldest house in the trade. Established 1843. 
Best New York Bank references furnished 
on request, Ask for Christmas catalog edition, 74 
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catalogue. 
refund money. 


is a busy month. 


CARMELITA, 








Why push through the crowded shops? A card will bring you my special Christmas 
Every fan newly imported for Holiday gifts and if not as represented will 


Fans are always acceptable; a-lady cannot have too many. 
ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY 


Will be pleased to have you call when in New York. 


+ Rene a cmameaRE hy 
SRR PR Eig 1 EN ty 


Order early; December 


NEW YORK 
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makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing and re- 
freshing the tired body and wearied brain. More 
nutritious and satisfying than other fountain drinks, 
A light luncheon for everyone, old or young. More 
-invigorating than tea, coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice malted 
grains in powder form. Prepared by simply stirring 
in water. A nourishing, easily assimilated food in 
impaired digestion, satisfying without giving any 
distressed feeling. A glassful hot upon retiring 
brings refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. A 
delightful confection, far healthier than candy. At 
all druggists. A sample, vest pocket lunch case, 
also booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free if 
mentioned. 


_ * . ee ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others are 
: od imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Company, h 

3rd Anéihen tat Racine, Wis., U.S. A. . 
with his ballad. London, England. Montreal, Canada. t 


















































Piano~- 
Excellence 


is synonymous with the Knase piano. 


To owna 


Knabe 


is to be the possessor of THe Wor .p’s 
Best Piano. 
The prominent piano dealers of each 


city and town in the United Statesand 
Canada will tell you why this is so, 


Wm. Knabe & Co. 


New York : BALTIMORE : WASHINGTON 
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ENJOY YOURSELF 


You enjoy serviceable high-quality goods, because 
it is a satisfaction and a saving of time, money and 
nerve force, 

The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is the most con- 
venient, reliable and satisfactory traveling companion 
you ever saw. Any small cut cannot do it justice. 
Send for our complete list of gentlemen and ladies’ styles and prices. 

The Mendel make trunks are for sale everywhere. Ask for 
the Mendel make. 


MENDEL & CO., 132 West Pearl Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| } 









































THE ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


Not an insipid imitation of coffee, but a perfect substitute, 
with rich coffee flavor and aroma. Made of choicest barley, 
malted and caramelized by FATHER KNEIPP’S own pro- 
cess. It has all the nourishing, nerve-feeding qualities of the 
best malt tonic. Children thrive on it. Fifty years in use in 
Eighty million packages sold annually. 
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THE PIERCE 4 SYSTEM 
OF STEAM AND = HOT WATER 


Are the two agents which give real satisfaction in heating. Where the Pierce System is used effectiveness and 
economy go hand in hand—an even, reliable temperature at the expense of the least possible amount of fuel. No need 
to tear up floors or remodel your house—they can be quickly and easily installed—does not require city water connections 
or large amount of cellar space. Not affected by the force or direction of the wind.,-Write for our booklet 


“COMMON SENSE HEATING AND SANITARY PLUMBING,” 
uhich also Mustrates and describes the Pierce line of Baths, Lavatories, Showers, etc, 


IERCE, BUTLER’ & PIERCE MFG. CO., Dept. L 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. New YORK BosTON PHILADELPHIA 
234-238 James St. 254 Fourth Ave. so Oliver St, 831 Arch St. 
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AY, Mr. Man, get 
hold of some- 
thing that will 

por you Se big 

ou know there’s 
more in life than just 
mere existence! 

A fellow ought to 
have a little of the joy 
of living—to do 
things—to see the world—to make money! 

And it isn’t an Impossibility to do these 
things either, nor isit a lucky chance—ora pull 
that makes a fellow get there. 

It’s getting the Right Thing—that’s all it is! 

The thing that’s congenial—that has 
money in it, such as selling something that 
the — want—that they can’t afford to be 
without 

Now these opportunities are not to be found 
growing on bushes—to be sure—they’re not an 
awful lot of them—but fhere are certain 
opportunities for making big money in a dig- 
nified congenial way, and one of them is to act 
as local agent for 


“OLIVER 


Typewritér 
THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 

Wherever there's a typewriter used—they 
can't afford to be without an OLIVER. 

For shrewd Business men, who have tried 
other typewriters, declare that the Oliver, be- 
cause of its simplicity of construction, its 
strength, its durability, its ease of operation, 
its speed, its wonderful versatility—will save 
more than its cost in one year. 

Just think of that—why man alive there's 
big money to be made in replacing other type- 
writers with Olivers alone! 

But there’s more than that—there’s the op- 
portunity of selling the Oliver to those people 
who haven't as yet a typewriter, but who 
should have. 

Business me n—Merchants—Clergymen— 
Insurance Agents—Lawyers—and Farmers— 
people who shouldn’t write a letter or state- 
ment by hand, and who wouldn't if they knew 
how easy it was to operate the Oliver. 

A man can easily make at least $300 a year 
selling the Oliver in his spare time—when con- 

venient for him to see people—$300 is not a bad 
addition to your salary is it? 

There are local agents for the Oliver who 
make $300 a month—some of them have their 
offices with 10 to 15 assistants under them. 

And many of our Managers, Superintend- 
ents—highly paid officials—were at one time 
local agents for the Oliver. 

Remember we post you thoroughly on the 
typewriter situation—we analyze all other type- 
writers to show you the superiority of the 
Oliver—send you our literature and, if you want 
them, our traveling salesmen toclose a sale at 
our expense—not yours. 

Write us /oday for full particulars of our 
Local Agency—you can easily become local 
agent and start right in making money. 

Don't delay—some one else may get ahead 
of you in your own territory—write today. 


Address THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
134 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Drawing 


An appropriate Christmas present 
for anyone interested in this fasci- 
nating subject. 


New, Enlarged Edition 
TWO VOLUMES 


Bound in Half Morocco, 1200 
(Size 8x10 ins.), fully indexed, 1200 1200 
illustrations, plates, engravings, etc. 


for Exam- 

=F RE Bz 

Both books sent on five days’ ap- 
proval, express prepaid. @ If sat!sfac- 
tory send $1 and $1 per month for six 
months. Otherwise notify us and we'll 
transfer the books absolutely free. 

Cash with order. $6.50. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Brief List of Subjects: 
Free Hand Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shades and Shadows 
Rendering in Pen and Ink 
Perspective Drawing 
Architectural Drawing 
Rendering in Wash and Color 
Water Col r Hints for Draftsmen 
Working Drawings 
Machine Design 
Sheet Meta! Pattern Drafting 
Tinsmithing 
Practical Problems in Mensuration 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cyclopediay 
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It you have —- trouble with your ignition, write A 
to us and we will tel! you just what to do, Our SA 
Apple Automatic Sparker 4 
gives a strong, steady current that never fails, 
[A No trouble to put on any caror engine; our friction 
driving gear makes installation easy. See that 
ar entire car has an Apple e ectrical uipment, ‘ 
For fait full information write THE DAY ELEC- 
RICAL MFG. CO., 153 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, 0. 


PN Uncelactchate 
Sparker 











Valuable Book, 25c. 


(Illustrated) 


This book is entitled ‘Popular Pneumo- 
therapy,” contains 64 pages of information taken 
from authoritative writers on diseases of the 
Nose, Throat and Lungs. It deals with all 
phases of hygiene and sanitation, diet and diges- 
tion, and proper mode of living; points out the 
dangers of the ‘‘ patent medicine habit,” etc. 
The book is devoted exclusively to diseases of 
the air passages, containing many suggestions of 
great value on HoME TREATMENT OF 


Asthma, Bronchitis 
Catarrh and Consumption 


This book will equip the sufferer with knowl- 
edge of his own case, point the way to health and 
save doctor bills. No home should be without 
it. Table of contents mailed free on request. 


PERRY PUBLISHING CO. 
500 Granite Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Humilt 
The Hamilton : 
A HIGH-CLASS FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL he Te OrTrian 
Away from the city’s noise and smoke. 80 minutes’ ride from Broadway 

American and European Plans Write for booklet 


oe ST. LOUIS 











HOPEWORTH || tt Street West, between Fifth 


Avenue and Herald Square, 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


On Shore of Narragansett Bay 


Elegantly appointed Hotel—centrally 


ESTABLISHED 1883 located 
oca 


NO INSANE Entirely new. Absolutely fireproof. 


W.C. CANFIELD, M.D. |} European plan. 








Refined patronage solicited. 





Write for illustrated booklet ‘‘A.”” 























ON 
THE 

BOARD 
WALK 





















L 


ALWAYS 
OPEN 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 















Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates ) 
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The Leading Health and Recreation Resort of the South 


18 Hours from New York 


Pinehurst is located in the center of a region which scientists 
have proved has more natural tonic or ozone than any section east of 
Colorado. It has FOUR HOTELS under one general management, with 
prices varying from $2.50 per day upwards. Firry-tTwo CoTracEs and 
asplendid PREPARATORY ScHOOL under the direction of Mr. A. G. 
Warren, Head Master. 

The Two Best Golf Courses in the South and Country Club make 
Pinehurst the.Winter Golfing Center of the United States. Frequent tournaments, 


55,000 Acre Shooting Preserve for the exclusive use of patrons of Pine- 
hurst. Trained dogs, guides, and shooting wagons at reasonable charges, Best 
quail shooting in North Carolina, 


Tennis Courts Saddle Horses 


Six fine Tennis Courts afford full A large livery of gaited saddle horses 
opportunity for playing under best con- | is maintained and an instructor in riding 
ditions, Frequent tournaments. is at Pinehurst during the season, 


2 


\ 


sot Ree 


Pinehurst’s sanitary conditions are absolutely perfect and are under expert 
supervision. Pinehurst is the only resort in America which absolutely excludes 
consumptives. 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 
from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. An exquisite book, with fac-similes of water-color 
sketches, illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, will be sent on application 


Address THE GENERAL PINEHURST OFFICE 


S. Leonard Tults, Owner, Boston, Mass. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA I 
/ 


\ 
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Their 
Wedding 
Journey 
On The 
California 
Limited 





California 


where every month is June, is best 
reached on the daily 


California Limited 


y fe oe only train rns a and Southern California 
exc usively for rst-class trave 
Sant a fe For books of the train and trip Department, 


. address Passenger 
A. T.@&@ 5S. F. Ry. System, Railway Exchange. Chicago 


LEA == 
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New Lackawanna Terminal 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Lackawanna Railroad now enters New York through 
a new gateway—West 23d Street. The imposing terminal 
opened there means added convenience for Lackawanna 
patrons. It means immediate access to the very heart of the 
great hotel, theater and shopping districts. It means a posi- 
tive saving in time in reaching the uptown residential sections. 
It suggests one of the many reasons why the Lackawanna 
Railroad is the best way between 


New York and Buffalo 


With superior through Pullman car service, daily, between 
_ New York, Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis. 













A convenient pocket map of New York City showing Lackawanna 
| ackawanna Railroad terminals and other interesting information will be mailed on 
receipt of a 2-cent postage stamp. Send your name and address today 


i Railroad to T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
| 


















New York City. 
= 
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IT's SUMMER IN THE SOUTH | 


REMEMBER THIS WHILE PACKING IN ZERO WEATHER 


SEABOARD 


FLORIDA LIMITED 


ONLY ELECTRIC LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN TO FLORIDA 


With its splendid Pullman Drawing-room and Compartment Sleeping 
Cars, Observation and Dining Cars is veritably a sunny journey to 
sunny skies. You don’t get travel-worn, because the route is so short, 
and you get first choice of rooms because you arrive before others. 


COMMENCING JANUARY 8 
Leaves New York 12:25 noon every day 
Arrives St. Augustine 2:10 P. M. next day 








pooklets, illustrating and describing the leading Winter 
Resorts in the South, will be supplied by ticket agents 
of connecting lines and by any agent of the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


New York, 1183 Broadway 
Boston, 360 Washington St. 
Phila., 1429 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg, Park Building 
Baltimore,Continental Bldg. 
Wash.,D.C., 1421 Penna. Av. 








Cc. B. RYAN 


General 
Passenger 
Agent 


PORTSMOUTH, ~ 2 
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THIS—is California 
When you get the combination of California is recommended in everything you ever 
wae réad about it, also in our illustrated booklet, “The 

sad ° + oe ae Golden State,” which we'd like to have you read. 
Third: Strong Reasons for Going It is Winter here—Summer there, to-day. 
Fourth: No Good Reason for Not Going The reasons for going you'll find in the book 

There's but one thing to do— Go! —a good reason for not going is hard to find. 


And one time to do it—Now! The trip need cost but little more than to stay 
You may not have another chance. at home. 

















If not interested, you have finished this page—if you are, we offer you the book 
and another telling how best to get there for your card and three 2c stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISER 


for the 


20% Century Limited" 


America’s premier train is the “20th Century Limited;’’ the train that, in practically a 
single night, traverses the one thousand miles of distance between Chicago and New York, leaving 
after the business day is done and arriving before the business day begins. 

Even the boy in the picture has caught the spirit which the splendid service of the 


Lake Shore=-New York Central 


route arouses among its patrons and which the “20th Century Limited’’ so truly exemplifies. 
The Lake Shore is the most comfortable fast service route in America, and the ‘20th 
Century Limited’ is the foremost example of American passenger train service. 


Chicago-New York—l8 Hours. 


For copy of ‘‘Book of Trains” and information about your travel matters, address undersigned, 
» F. DA A. J. SMITH 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, IIl- General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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The Ready Reference Directory will be published monthly, bound in with the advertising 
pages. Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine has a wider and more varied circulation than any 
directory in the world. It is on every news-stand. It goes to thousands of offices and into tens 
of thousands of homes. There will be no preferences in the directory. Every business card 
will be entitled to a full line and no more as shown on the following pages. The directory will 
always be up-to-date. Most trade directories are published annually. The Ready Reference 
Directory will be published monthly. The advertising rate for a single line under any trade 
classification is $50 a year (twelve insertions), and $30 a half year (six insertions). No contracts 
for a shorter period than six months will be accepted. All correspondence concerning this 
department should be addressed to Advertising Department, Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 
436 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Art Schools and Classes 


Artists’ Materials and Architects’ Supplies 
CHINA, OIL AND WATER COLORS: Lee Roessler, 116 High St., Columbus, Ohio. (Catalogue.) 
IVORY FOR MINIATURES, Etc.: F. W. Kaldenberg’s Sons............ .95 Fifth Ave., New York. 
OIL AND WATER COLORS: Winsor & Newton, 88 Fulton St., New York. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC.: 82 Washington St., Boston. Mass. (Send for price list.) 
Automobile Manufacturers 
MOTOR CARRIAGES: Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. Many styles. Medium prices. .. . (Booklet.) 
RAMBLER: Thomas B, Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis.................. (Catalogue free on request.) 
Bags, Trunks and Valises 
HENRY LIKLY & CO.: Rochester, N. Y. Established 1844. <A ‘“‘Likly”’ Bag 


Beverages 
PEASANT: VALLEY Witte GOis “Grek PemI on bac nc wc ck Sa ccwente wads Rheims, N. Y. 


Book Plates 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘Here is the best place for Book Plates.” 
ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON: Wisteria Cottage Press, Chicago, Ill. Dixson’s ‘‘Concerning Book Plates.” 


Boots and Shoes 


Ps Slee es (Catalogue T.) 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY: Queen Quality, $3.50 the pair...... 9 Bickford Street, Boston. 
Calendars 
.P/‘BST AMERICAN INDIAN CALENDAR FOR 10906........ Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis 
Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 
LEON F. COOPER: 140 Nassau St., New York.............0.00: (Samples and price submitted.) 
China (Fine) 


POUYAT CHINA: Paroutaud & Watson, 39 Murray St., New York.................... (Booklet ) 
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China for Decorators 
L. B. KING & CO.: 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich... . (Illustrated catalogue free upon request.) 


Chocolates, Candy and Bon-Bons 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE: “‘ Irresistibly delicious’’ . .Lamont, Corliss & Co., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


TAYLOR-MADE HONEY COMB CHOCOLATE CHIPS........... Taylor Bros., Battle Creek, Mich. 
THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS....................... 407-411 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Coats of Arms 
HERBERT G. PORTER: 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass........... Correct Heraldic Illumination. 
Dress Specialties 
CARMELITA FANS: “The Daintiest Fans at the Lowest Prices”’....... 220 Broadway, New York. 
Fire Arms 
IVER JOHNSON’S SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER....... Iver Johnson’s Works, 134 River St., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUNS: Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. (Ill. catalogue.) 


Fishing Tackle 


A. H. DIRKES: 401 W. soth St., New York......... Fishing Tackle and Bait. (Catalogue free.) 
Food Products ‘ 

I 6 oso Saad 9 4.6. hard Gian ware 6.0 oe dees e The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

ou Se sy ie Ss re eras Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis. 

KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY: ‘ Makes Rosy Cheeks’’..... Dept. H, 78 Hudson St., New York. 

MELLINS FOOD CO.: Free book on ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Infants’’............ Boston, Mass. 

RIE ORR TEC 5 oo5 56.6.6 5 0 wis Riis B95 sb bo 0 ¥'9.0 90 vo s98 8 On sale everywhere. 

Zee? CeCe. MeTIhenny's TAbascd.... cc ccccccsscccscscevcsescsccecs ss NOW Lberia, La. 
Fountain Peas 

L. E. WATERMAN & CO.: ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen’”’........ 173 Broadway, New York. 

Furniture (Church) 
PULPITG, ALTARS, ETC.: L. B. MoClocs & Co... .. 0. cccccecscccces 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Furniture (Invalid) 
INVALID BEDS: The Crosby Invalid Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. (Testimonials and cuts free.) 


Furniture (Office) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO.: 32 Howard St., N. Y. City, ‘‘Dickerman’s Durable Desks, Etc.” 
BATES HAND-NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 31 Union Square, N. Y. (Cat. free.) 


Glass (Stained) 
THE WILLET STUDIOS: Memorial Windows, Portraits on Glass, etc., 723 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg. 


‘Hand Cars for Children 
hs EEC EN, GML. ove a0 cc mneewcedseeviadedcaenoean 612 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Heaters and Furnaces 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG, CO.: Syracuse, N. Y........... (Postal for booklet, Dept. L.) 


Household Specialties 


BATHMATS—SLIPPERY TUBS MADE SAFE: Cantslip Co., 56 Pine St., New York... .(Booklet.) 
Re gp so lo: Dept. 34, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
HOT-AIR PUMPS: Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., Warren St., N. Y. Descriptive Catalogue ‘‘A’’ free. 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESS: Ostermoor & Co., 131 Elizabeth St., New York. (136-page book free.) 
PEARLINE: Gentle, harmless yet effective way of washing.................. On sale everywhere. 


Indexes, Blank Books and Loose Leaf Devices 
THE BURR INDEX CO.: Hartford, Conn. Burr’s Index, Burr’s Trial Balance Sheet. (Catalogue.) 


THE HEINN CO.: Milwaukee, Originators ‘‘Loose Leaf Catalogue System”’ Ledgers....... (Write.) 
Insurance (Life and Accident) 

THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO.: 1876-1905.........0e0ee seus: 97 Cedar Street, New York. 

ey SAEs. DVOWOEK, IN. Yonik ces ecc ceases cbsececases (Send for booklet. Dept. 89.) 


Kennel Directory 


er Baek REReMRe: Newcastle TGntels. «0. os ceric ccc ewes ccc etecacseeds Brookline, Mass. 
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Lights, Gas 
LINDSAY LIGHT CO.: Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Lindsay Light’’... (Handsome descriptive booklet free.) 


Magazines 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: to cents a copy, $1.00 a year... ........... 147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE: tsc. a copy, $1.80 a year........ 3 West 29th Street, New York City 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: 2s5c. per number, $3.00 per year....... Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE: The Perry Pictures Co., Publishers. Subscription, $1 00’ Malden, Mass. 
Ry WORD GROUIURE 0.5 on a winnie 8056 vats,d baae's bs shah 6.4 Na ....67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Medical Specialties 


CHESTER KENT & CO.: ‘Vinol,’”’ an improved cod liver oil preparation............... Boston. 
EVANS VACCUM CAP CO.: ‘‘ Hair Guaranteed by Bank’’.......... Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY: ‘‘Ideal Sight Restorer”...................... 239 Broadway, New York. 


Metal Goods Manufacturers 
BRASS, GERMAN SILVER, AND BUTTONS: Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Estimates given. 


Music Supplies 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.: 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill............... Publishers and Dealers. 
MUSIC LOVERS’ GUIDE: National Music Co., 266-68 Wabash Ave., Chicago..... (Free if you ask.) 
Nurseries 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES: Julius Heurlin, South Braintree, Mass.......... (Catalogue on request.) 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.: Hardy Plants, Pittsburg, Pa................... (Write for Catalogue.) 
Paper—Printing—Engraving 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY: ‘‘ Old Hampshire Bond”’........... South Hadley Falis, Mass. 


PENINSULAR PAPER CO.: Ypsilanti, Mich. Covers and Colored Specialties... .Write for samples. 
Photographic Supplies 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY: Rochester, N. Y............ (Catalogue at the dealers or by mail.) 
Pianos 
I os ois bo ne win Ge dla ip Bw I ARB Sare kw VE a ac 811 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO.: The Baldwin Piano. Cincinnati, O. Represented in all large cities. Catalogue. 
KNABE PIANO: Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md........................ (Write for Catalogue.) 
VOSE: Vose & Sons Piano Co., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass............ (Established 54 years.) 
Piano Players 
ere Send for free Illustrated Catalog, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE AEOLIAN CO.: Aeolian Hall, 432 Fifth Avenue, New York.......... (Write for Catalogue E.) 
THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO.: Write for ‘Krell Auto-Grand”’ special holiday offer. New Castle, Ind. 
Pictures 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES: Geo. P. Brown & Co.... 2.2.2.0... cece cece eee Beverly, Mass. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS: Curtis & Cameron..................... 26 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
THE PERRY PICTURES: The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass....... (Send stamp for catalogue.) 


Portable Houses 
WIGWARM BUILDINGS, for every Purpose: E. F. Hodgson, Box 100, Dover, Mass. (Catalogue.) 


Poultry Dealers’ Directory 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO.: Box M, Wellfleet, Mass. Homers, peacocks, quail, etc. (Stamp for circular.) 


Publishers 
DODD, MEAD & CO.: ‘ The New International Encyclopedia’”’.................. New York City. 
HOUGHTON, 3 SSERSREIRG RRND Sarasa Diary eaten ty sere ae Boston, Mass. 
gis eRe Be i ) eee 5-7 E. 16th Street, New York. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY: ‘ The Historians’ History of the World’’. .225 4th Avenue, New York. 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY: ‘Business Encyclopedia Free’’...............00e000 eee Chicago, Ill. 
Railroads and Steamship Lines 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE: “ Cruises to the Orient’”’..... Free booklet, 37 Broadway, New \ ork. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RY.: “ Mississippi Valley Route’’..........A.H. Hanson, P. T. M., Chicago. 


LAKE SHORE-NEW YORK CENTRAL: ‘‘Twentieth Century Limited.”” Chicago-New York 18 hours. 
NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S, CO.: Write for free book,‘‘Impressions of Porto Rico.” 
1 Broadway, New York. 


OCEANIC S, S. COMPANY: ‘Circular Pacific Tours’’........... 653 Market Street, San Francisco. 
QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE: “ Florida, New Orleans, Cuba.” wv C. Rinearson, G.P.A., Cinn., O. 
ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM TO CALIFORNIA.................... John Sebastian, P. T. M., Chicago. 
SANTA FE RAILWAY: Write for illustrated booklet................. Passenger Dept., Chicago, fi 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY: “To all the best Winter Resorts”.....W. H. Tayloe, G. P. A., Washington. 


‘Please mention Aprieton’s Bookiovers Macazine when you write to advertisers 
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Safety Razors 





GILLETTE SALES CO.: “ Gillette Safety Razor” ......... 1137 Times Bldg., Times Sq., New York. 
Sanitariums 
HOPEWORTH SANITARIUM on Narragansett Bay.................... Bristol, R. I. Est. 1883. 


Sanitary Equipment 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG, CO,: Pitt’bg, Pa. (Send 6c. for booklet ‘‘Modern Bathrooms" Dept. 31.) 


Sectional Bookcases 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY: “Sectional Bookcases”’................... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MACEY-WERNICKE CO., LTD.: Grand Rapids, Mich................ (Illustrated Catalogue free.) 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES and Filing Cabinets: C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Littie Falls, N.Y. (Direct.) 


Seeds and Bulbs 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO.: 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. High quality only. (Garden Guide Free.) 


Silverware and Jewelry 
3, an. eee & OO:: * Diamonds on Credit” on... ie on ns ene oe etees Nassau Street, New York 
TIFFANY & CO.: Silversmiths. Union Square, New York. Tiffany Blue Book sent on request 


Soaps 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP: Packer Mfg. Co., New York..... ‘The Secret of the Pines.”’ (Booklet.) 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP: The Andrew Jergens Co......................44. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stationery Specialties 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO.: 4 N. 13th St., Philadelphia.......... Paperoid Filing Envelopes, all sizes 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.: ‘ Dixon’s Pencil Guide” ......... .. Dept. A. F., Jersey City, N. J. 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO.: ‘‘Foster Hose Supporter”......... 516 Broadway, New York. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY: “ Brighton Garters’’......718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Talking Machines 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH: Grand Prize, Paris, 1900.. ..... ... For sale by dealers everywhere. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY: “Sacred Concerts at Home”’........... Camden, N. J. 


Toilet Specialties 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO.: ‘“ Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush”. . 166 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.: Newark, N. J. Mennen’s Violet Talcum.........(Sold everywhere.) 
MAND SAPOLIO: “ For Toilet and Bath”. . oo... cccccccescscss Enoch Morgan's Sons, New York 


Typewriters and Duplicators 


DAUS’ TIP TOP DUPLICATOR: Sent on trial................... ..See display advertisement 
SPAYD: 912 Walnut St., Phila. Rents all makes, 50c. up permonth. Sells’em on terms to suit you 


Typewriter and Duplicator Repairing 
SPAYD: 912 Walnut Street, Philadelphia........... Repairs all makes. Estimates free. Phone. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


MENDEL & COMPANY: Ask for the Mendel make............ 129 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Filters 
NAIAD FILTER CO.: Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass....New in principle, germ-proof. (Booklet N.) 


. Please mention AppLeton’s BooKLovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 
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Chicago & Florida Special 


Solid Pullman Train from Cinelanat! % The 
~ 1 tren Fie Ser fro ' ie ? Cod Liver 
Ghicados' Louis, Louisville to oa Preparation 
JacKsonville and St. Augustine. —_ without 
FLORIDA LIMITED. ws 
Throagh Pallman Service from CHICAGO. Oil. 
Solid train Cincinnati to Jack- Mea SS - 
sonville and St. Augustine.] ‘ 


Pullman Sleeping Car, Day bs Body Builder and Strength Creator 


Coaches, Observation and 


Double Service to NewOrleans ive | For Old People, a 


Through Pallman Service 


Ieheville, Savannah, Charleston “a Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


Birmingham and Shreveport. , The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod hiveroil 


Write af pane and and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons, 


W. C, Rinearson, G. P. A. For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Ww. 5 Mer. fg ay Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in a Place 
ghee CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


THIS FIXTURE 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? Ka 


oma ere | FREE 


that Daus’ ‘** Tip-Top  o : ; 
the best and simplest device Upon receipt of 


for making 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 copies $ i OO 


from type-written original, 

































: we will ship complete duplicator, cap size, without | ‘¢ will send (express pre- 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial if you mention | Paid) to any point in the 
THE BooKLOVERS MAGAZINE. United States, 


a me ee " ,000) p> , 
= aera pect ‘ — $5 net ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY Sheets) e; 
A. P.W.” TOILET PAPER / 

’ THE FELIX E. C. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. and this Nickel-plated Fixture FREE. / 


Daus Blidg., 111 John Street, New York City. A. P.W. PAPER CO.,56 Colonic St., ALBANY, N.Y 


IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
Is Your Sight Failing ? 


! All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. 


“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (‘Testimonial 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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VJ BOOK CASES 


Improved System [j 
Give a Gunn for a Gift ez 


And every day in the year your CHRISTMAS gift will be used and appre- 
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ciated. A small library to-day may be a large one to-morrow. 
The Gunn Sectional System will take ample care of every need—one section is enough 
to start. The most satisfactory, durable and ornamental bookcase manufactured. 
The only sectional bookcase that has the handsome appearance of a solid 
piece of furniture—all sectional ear-marks eliminated. The roller- bearing, 
anti-friction doors easily removed to clean or replace broken glass by simply 
unhooking. The door can be easily removed from the bottom section with- 
out tearing down the upper sections. See Ilustration “* The Gunn way’’—“‘the old 
way.’’ Gunn Sectional Bookcases are sold through leading furniture 
dealers everywhere or shipped direct from our factory. 


The You really should get our booklet “F64” 


Gens It tellsall about Gunn Sectional Bookcases; their very low 
rice and many suggestions for furnishing the home and library. 
Way Mailed tree. Write for it. 


OUR REFERENCE—THE USER—THE MAN WITH A GUNN 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of Gunn Grand Rapids, ™_y 








Desks and Filing 
Cabinets. 











SUNSHINE IN WINTER 


Special Yachting and Circular Tours in the West Indies 
12 to 40 Days $§§,00 to $289, 00 


(including Hotel Accommodations) 











By Transatitantic Mai. 
Streamers from New York 
and connecting YacHTING 
AND InTeR - COLONIAL 
STEAMERS 
Illustrated Booklet and full 
details of all agents of 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


SANDERSON & SON 


General Agents 
22 State St.. NewYork 
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Save Magazine Money 


A monthly world review, keeping one 
in touch with the whole world’s prog- 
ress, is a necessity. Every family 
should take such a publication. This 
is granted—then 








WHY PAY $3. FOR A MAGAZINE OF THIS 
TYPE WHEN $1. WILL PURCHASE 
ANOTHER EQUALLY AS GOOD ? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is the only magazine of its class retailing at 
One Dollar, and is considered by many equal 
to any of its competitors. ONE DOLLAR 
expended for THE WORLD TO-DAY gives 
you as good a magazine as there is in its 
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DECEMBER TEN CENTS 





DECEMBER COVER 
Printed in Colors. 

















The World To-Day 


Commands the Best Talent. 
Among recent Contributors are 


Israel Zangwill 

W. T. Stead 

Emile Combes 

Wm. R. Harper 
Brander Mathews 
Walter Wellman 
Ww, i. Faunce 
Harry Pratt Judson 
Elfen fl. Henrotin 
John R. Commons 
Percy Alden 

Daniel C. Gilman 
Will H, Low 


Florence Kelley 
Albert R. Carman 
W. S. Harwood 
Robert Herrick 
Wm. Etfiot Griffis 


George E. 

Prederick Starr 

Wolf Von Schierbrand 
Edmund J. James 
Frank H. Spearman 
Aylmer [aude 
Carter H. Harrison 


field and saves TWO DOLLARS for other purposes. 
Isn’t it worth considering in making up your list 
for the coming year? 





THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is a monthly world review. It is not made up of clippings from other publi- 
cations, but obtains its information from original sources and as a result is 
reliable and always up-to-date. Its contributors are the foremost men and 
women of the day, selected not merely because they are great, but because 
they know how to write entertainingly. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as enter- 
taining as fiction. It believes in the educational value of pictures and con- 
tains monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events and famous 
places than any other magazine published. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it exeels. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and will be read by 
every member of the family. 

The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficient to warrant 
your becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in 
the coupon below and mail to-day. 








THE WORLD TO-DAY, 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Enclosed find One Dollar, for which please send The World To-Day for one year, 


beginning with the........scessccseseceses number. 
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“AMERICAN 
NONGLWAENES 


FOR-30 YEARS 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY 
































TWO GREAT SERIALS 





Prisoners 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
<Author of RED POTTAGE 


An intense, dramatic novel touching 
the strongest human emotions and 
the deepest springs of character — 
with a plot of unusual interest. 


The Mystery 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
cAuthor of THE BLAZED TRAIL, THE FOREST 


and SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
A splendid sea story with a quick 
moving, ingenious plot and a group 
of the most picturesque characters 
since Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island.” 


100 SHORT STORIES 





With the breath of life in them: Humorous (like PIGS IS PIGS), Adventurous, Tender and Vigorous. 
ILLUSTRATIONS (700 of them) make both stories and articles doubly enjoyable. 





COTTON 
And the Life of the South 

By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
A fascinating story of cotton and speculation — 
how the results of cotton gambling bring misery 
or comfort to the entire South. 


oo Bias 
THE BIRTH OF NEW JAPAN 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 
An accurate but exciting story of the men and 
events concerned in the making of Modern Japan. 
The only short, accurate account in English. 








BATTLES OF JUSTICE 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
of the New York District Attorney’s Office 


These are not morbid accounts of distressing 
crime but vivid narratives of extraordinary court 
room battles with the most ingenious of criminals. 


Bras 
COLOSSAL FORTUNES 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 
Just how such immense fortunes as those of the 
Gould’s, Vanderbilt’s and Mackay’s were 
accumulated and how they are used to-day. 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE — American in its cheerfulness, humor, sanity and faith 





JUDGE GROSSCUP’S article in the December Number, WHO OWNS AMERICA, 


is the kind of article that makes history. Don’t miss it. 





Handsome illustrated Prospectus sent free on request, 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1905, ISSUES FREE WITH ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1906. 
Send Order ‘to AMERICAN MAGAZINE (Leslie’s Me thly), 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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A Safe Gift 


for any man 


An Iver Johnson Revolver 
assures double safety—not 
only in the ordinary sense 
of protection, but safety 
against accident. It is the 
only revolver with our pat- 
ented safety lever, which 
makes it possible to 


‘“Hammer the Hammer’’ 


of a loaded Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver without its 

going off. There is always a space between the revolver hammer 

and firing-pin which only our safety-lever can fill. That never hap- 
pens until you actually pull the trigger. 


No Fear of Accidental Discharge 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Shots,” and handsome catalogue will be sent free on request. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Be sure 
our name is on the barrel and the owl’s head on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 134 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New YorkK OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Rarrel Shotguns 



















































fireproof ; built of concrete, brick and steel. 
hotel experience. 
the greatest resort hotel in Florida. 


and dance halls. 


For terms and other information address 


FLORIDA WEST COAST 


TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLA. 
OPENS NOVEMBER 


Of Moorish-Spanish architecture, surrounded by beautiful grounds filled with 
tropical plants, fruits and flowers. Splendid water outlook. 
Cinginal cost of this magnificent hostelry over $3,000,000.00. Absolutely 


14th, 


Recently leased by strong hotel company and will be managed by men of wide 
A large sum has been expended in renovating and refitting what was already 
Automobile rides to Ybor City, with its famous Spanish restaurants, theatres 
Tampa Bay Hotel reached by Seaboard Air Line and short automobile trans- 


fer, or Atlantic Coast Line Railroad into the hotel grounds. 
lines form quick routes from all Eastern and Western points. 


DAVID LAWBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
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$2 


The House Beautiful 


Many modest homes reveal far better taste, possess a higher 
artistic atmosphere and give more actual comfort, than man- 
sions that have cost fortunes. 


ITS PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of “‘The House Beautiful” to lead the way 
to such homes; to discuss and illustrate the architectural possi- 
bilities of the home that is to cost say from $300 up; to take up 
the scope of landscape gardening; to treat on decorativc schemes 
of effective though economical character; to familiarize its 
readers with the value and proper uses of things old—Colonial 
furniture, old china, silver, pewter, and to guide them safely in 
the selection of things new. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS ARE AUTHORITIES 


Every detail of every room and corner of the house is specifi- 
cally considered by unquestioned authorities, in the pages of 
- “The House Beautiful,’’ the keynote of its policy being to show 


Wherein Taste Goes Farther Than Money 


Shag are a lover of Home and Things Beautiful you will 
quickly discover this magazine to be indispensable. 


$2.00 OFFER 








































































































in Furniture and 





kindly send at once. 








HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, 1341 Republic Building, Chicago 
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HISTORIC STYLES IN 
and HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By Virginia Robie 


This is an invaluable handbook to those who appreciate the 


debt we owe to furniture makers of the past. It contains the 
precise knowledge in clear, lucid form, that has enabled many 
a ~ and woman to pick up a gem in old furniture for a mere 

» Opportunities by-the-way that grow scarcer day by day. 
Te 1 shows how to distinguish the styles of the old Masters, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale and the others, and in- 
fallibly guides one in discriminating between the pure style and 
the faulty imitation. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND COVERS THE SUBJECT 


Each period of decoration is fully taken up and conspicuous 
examples of the furniture pertaining to it are beautitully illus- 
trated. Of especial value are the chapters on the great French 
styles, on English furniture of the x6th and 17th Centuries and 
on the Colonial Period. There are in all fourteen chapters, 
covering the subject from the early middle ages to the first 
quarter of the 19th Century. 


The yearly subscri phone price of ‘“The House Beautiful” is $2.00; the net cost of “‘Historic Styles 
ow to Know Them” is $1.60—we will give a copy of the book with every new 
subscription to the magazine. The book is handsomely printed and the supply will not last long. 


If you contemplate having it 
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THE STAIRCASE 









SURPRISE 


By Frances A. Matuews, Author of 
“When Peggy Comes to Town,” etc 
Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a story of the Chinese-Japanese War. 
heroine is a Chinese Princess. 
intrigue and hand-to-hand fighting in the novel, and the hero, 
who has surprised some secrets of the Japanese secret serv- 
ice, has to escape from a warship. 
newspaper correspondent helps him escape. 
imagines himself in love with the Chinese Princess, but 
ultimately marries an American heiress. 
consoles herself with a Japanese Count. 
darin, who is the uncle of the Princess, goes to Washington on a diplomatic mission, and the 
book is full of thrilling climaxes and exciting adventures. 


I2mo. Ornamental 


The 


There is plenty of love and 
A young American 
The hero 


The Princess 
The old Man- 












D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Lid. 


[ @urary 
ea 
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THE BOOKCASE FOR THE HOME 


The application of correct mechanical principles, regardless of cost, and the supply- 
ing of perfect goods at popular prices, has earned for the « Macey” Sectional 
Bookcase an unequaled and lasting reputation the world over. 
The ‘‘ Macey’ non-binding doors ‘‘ THAT DON’T BIND”’ are noiseless, effective, 
always reliable, and can be taken off or replaced, without taking down the book- 
case when in use. 


ART CATALOGUE NO. AE-1105 


“Macey Sectional Bookcases" mailed free on request. Contains many suggestions for the 
decoration and furnishing of the library. Forty-four pages printed in colors, showing 
sizes of sections in five standard grades and finishes. This interesting and instructive 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Macey Sectional Bookcases are obtainable through more than 1000 dealers 
or we-will ship direct from the factory on approval, freight paid. 


Home Office and Factories, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RETAIL STORES: 
Broadway 
49 Franklin Street 
GO. abash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, . . 14 N. 13th Street 
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WHERE COLUMBUS SAILED 


The history of Porto Rico dates from the 
time of Columbus. You can visit all the 
places of interest. 

Tropical scenery, the Gulf Stream and 
the Trade Winds are among the natural 

fin points of interest on our twenty days’ trip 
to and about Porto Rico. The climate is balmy and 
invigorating. 

We do all we can to make the trip a perfect 
holiday. Service equal to that of best hotels. 

By using the steamer as a hotel during the twelve 
days spent at the island, the fare of $140 covers all 
expenses aboard ship for the entire three weeks’ tip. 

Write for our books, “Opportunites in. Porto Rico” and “Impressions of Porto Rico,” 
containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


| BROADWAY, NE W YORK 
oe g rae & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW Yon 
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Attractive Winter’ Voyages 


To the ORIENT 


Including MADEIRA, SPAIN, the MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT, and the HOLY LAND, by the 


S § MOLTKE From New York, January 30, 1906 
Ur Duration 76 Days; Cost $300 and upward 
Ample time at all ports for side trips— 

17% days in Egypt and the Holy Land 


To the WEST INDIES 


By the “ PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


Leaving New York . 
ae 15, 1906, Duration 19 days; Cost $125 and upward 
Feb. 6, Ouration 26 days; Cost $175 and upward 
Mar, &, Duration 23 Days ; Cost $150 and upward 
“(Crutee includes Venezuela) ‘ 


SPECIAL SHORT CRUISES DURING THE FALL, 
ai i SPRING, AND WINTER MONTHS 
Lib ~~ By the “‘PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE’’ and ** METEOR *” 
se om vot i. —-— From New York tothe Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas— 4 
Ciifaes'in the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas and to Egyptand the Holy Land. 
The Duration of these Cruises varies from 14 (0 33 Ta and the 4 
= Cast ta from $75 fo $175 and upward / 
Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets wil] be sent promptly to any address 
upon application to the 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN™N IME 
37 Broadway 1229 Wainut St. 159 Randolph St. 901 Olive St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
- = a4 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


| | The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
| to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 

know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 














Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 
ever enjoyed. 

Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. 89 


a THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





— 
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To woman particularly—the maker of the “home ideal’’—the perfec- 
tion, beauty and comfort of “Stasdad” Enameled Baths and One-Piece 
Lavatories appeal with intense interest. The installation’of “Standard” 
ware is the most economical aid to your own comfort, the safest 
guarantee of health to your family, and the cause of greatest pride in 
possession. Its white, smooth, one-piece surface makes it alone 
sanitarily perfect, and aconstant: pleasure to the sight and touch of the 
owner. No home can be modern, healthful or comfortable without 
it. The cost of installing “Stavdard” fixtures is low enough to satisfy 
the most economical. 

Our Book ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS ’”’ tells you how to plan, buy and ar- 
range your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the subject and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, 
and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected.) 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-33, can be purchased from any plumber at 

a cost approximating $94.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is 

described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of Stesdars’ Ware bears our “Stent” ‘Green and 

Gold’’ guarantee label,and has our trade-mark ‘$testee’ cast on the outside. 

Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stasdea® Ware. 

Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg,Co. Dept. 31 Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “tesderd” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Please mention ApPpLeton’s BooKiovers MaGazinE when you write to advertisers 

















APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., by Alonzo Kimball 


KODAKS 


on the tree; then Kodak pictures of the tree; 
pictures of the baby, of grandmother, of the 
Christmas house party—all help to keep green 
the Christmas memories. 


Kodaks, $5 to $108. Brownies, $1 to $9. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogs at the 


dealers or by mail Rochester, N. Ve The Kodak City 


Please mention AppLeton’s Booxtovers MAGAZINE when you write to advertisers 





APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





CHRISTMAS CONTEST 





pratgg ki Prize $50—2d Prize 
$25—3d Prize $15—4th Prize $10—5th Prize 


EVERYBODY WHO COMPETES WILL GET 
A CAKE OF PETER’S CHOCOLATE 


This is Our Object 

We want to know which of these advertise- 
ments readers of the magazines consider the 
best, strongest and most striking. 

Write us stating which advertisement you 
prefer and why. To the five persons givin 
the best reasons for their choice we wi 
award the above-named prizes, under the 
following 


Conditions 


No more than 50 words must be used in tell- 
ing reasons. 

Give the number on the advt. which you 
write about. 

Write your name and address plainly and 
send your letter before December rath to 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Soe ImporTERS 
Dept. C, 78 Huoson Street, New York City 


. Swiss MILK 
' Pn 


4 hocolate 





mention AppLeTon’s BooKLovers MAGAzINE when you write to advertisers 
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A graceful Christmas gift and one which will be a constant and pleasing reminder of the giver is 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


First, because the pen-is useful and never disappointing. Second, because it is beautiful. 
Our preparation for Christmas in special holiday designs is more elaborate than ever. 
perplexed get a Waterman’s Ideal and be sure the gift will be acceptable. “Vulcanized har 
rubber, plain or chased, at $2.50 and up; or with neat gold-filled bands, plain, chased, or ribbe 


design, $3.50 up. 


All most suitable for holiday gifts. 


For those wishing more elaborate mountings we illustrate a few of the most popular desigi 


All dealers sell them or order them when not in stock. 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen, supplied in a beautiful 


Christmas box. 


inferior imitations, 
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Golpheresque Design 


No, 402. 

No. 404 . F 
18K Gold-filled 

No, 0502, $10.00 

No. 0§04, 15.00 


Style of engraving, Old English 


Patch Design 


Silver 
No. 404, $10.00 
Diameter % in. 
18K Gold-filled 
No, ¢§02, $10,co 
No, 0504, 15 00 


Style of engraving, Script 


Repousse Design 


Silver 
No, 404, $11.00 
14K Pens similar 
design with any 
jewels set in 
flower on order 
No. §04, $40.00 


Beware of cheap and 


Style of engraving, Old English 


Filigree Design 


Silver 
No, 12 . 
No. 14. 7-00 
No.16. 9.50 
18K Gold-filled 
No, 0§12, $10.00 
No, 0§14, 12.50 


$5.00 


1905 


tyle of engraving, Block 


« CHRISTMAS 
Ss 





Barleycorn Design 


i 
Poh 


\ 


Silver 
No, 222. $4.00 
Diameter5(¢ in. 
No, 224. $7.50 
14K Solid Gold 
Only Size 
No. 324. $20.00 


Style of engraving, Cipher 


Chased Design 


Silver 
No, 222, $6.00 
No, 224. 8.00 
18K Gold-filled 
No, 0324,$10.0 
Same design in 
No, 404 Pattern 


Be sure you get a genuine 


Style of engraving, Block 


ligree Design 


Fi 


18K Gold-filled 
No, 0314, $8.00 
We attach on 
order, solid 14K 
Clip-Cap, $2.00; 
Rolled Gold 
Plate, $1.00 


aaa 


CLIP-CAP 


Silver 
No. 214. = So. 
The Ideal Cli 
Capis madeo 
German Silve 
2§ cents extr: 


All the above pens are % actual size and have nameeplates; engraved on order, any style shown, at a cost of six cents per lette 


mages 2 by design-name. 


" 360 State St., Chicago 


; ‘ Unit figures 2 and 4 represent the different size gold pen-nibs. 
rite direct for further information and address of nearest dealer carrying best assortment. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


8 School St., Boston 


No. 2, small; No. 4, larger. 


Uniform prices. 


136 St. James St., Montreal 








